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PREFACE,  TO  THE  NEW  EDITION 

After  being  for  eighteen  years  before  the  pablic,  during 
which  time  it  has  been  received  with  wide  and  constantly  in- 
creasing favor,  this  work  has  now  been  carefully  revised  by 
the  original  author,  with  the  addition  of  more  than  50  new 
dissertations  and  upward  of  660  new  synonyms,  bringing  the 
total  number  of  synonyms  treated  up  to  more  than  8,000,  with 
an  increase  of  154  pages  in  the  size  of  the  volume. 

At  numerous  points  within  the  paragraphs  originally  given 
new  discriminations  have  been  inserted  or  those  already  exist- 
ing newly  stated.  The  principle,  which  has  been  found  so  help- 
ful, of  referring  all  discriminations  in  every  group  to  some 
fixed  point  as  a  standard  has  been  steadily  maintained  through- 
out this  revision. 

Increasing  study  of  the  subject  produces  only  increasing 
wonder  at  the  richness,  fulness,  and  variety  of  English  syno- 
nyms gathered  from  tdl  ages  and  all  lands,  which  the  vigorous 
practical  genius  of  the  language  has,  by  fine  distinction,  so 
delicately  differentiated  as  to  make  possible  the  accurate  de- 
limitation of  almost  all  shades  of  human  thought. 
/^Not  only  for  the  highest  reach  of  oratory  and  the  perfection 
of  literary  style,  but  for  accuracy  and  explicitness  joined  with 
luminous  brevity  in  business  communications,  or  for  spright- 
liness,  force,  and  union  of  ease  and  grace  with  effectiveness  in 
conversation,  the  careful  study  of  synonyms  will  be  found  one 
of  the  most  profitable  to  which  any  speaker  or  writer  can  de- 
vote himselfj  Such  study  leads  the  mind  to  an  ever-increasing 
perception  of  the  fine  shades  of  thouglit  expressed  by  the  dif- 
ference in  meaning  of  words  which  are  in  essence  closely  allied 
and  so  conduces  to  accuracy  and  clarity  in  thinking,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  scope  and  range  of  thought  itself  are 
widened,  as  the  student  comes  to  see  and  feel  in  the  very  words 
of  the  language  the  ever-varying  ideas  which  those  words  have 
been  so  fitly  assigned  to  express. 

J.  C.  F. 

MotUdair,  N..  J.,  Feb.  11. 1914. 
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X  PREFACE 

somefaow  lacks  the  imprmt  of  immortality,  it  is  of  the  first 
important  to  revive  the  study  of  synonyms  as  a  distinct 
branch  of  riietorical  cnlture.  Prevalent  errors  need  at  times 
to  be  noted  and  corrected,  but  the  teaching  of  pure  English 
speech  is  the  best  defense  against  all  that  is  inferior,  un- 
suitable, or  repulsive.  The  most  effective  condemnation  of 
an  objectionable  word  or  phrase  is  that  it  is  not  found  in 
acbolarly  works,  and  a  student  who  has  once  learned  the  rich 
stores  of  vigorous,  beautiful,  exact,  and  expressive  words  that 
make  up  our  nobie  language,  b  by  that  very  fact  put  be- 
yond the  reach  of  all  temptation  to  linguistic  corruption. 

Special  instruction  in  the  use  of  synonyms  is  necessary,  for 
the  reason  that  few  students  possess  the  analytical  power  and 
habit  of  mind  required  to  hold  a  succession  of  separate  defini- 
tions in  thought  at  once,  compare  them  with  each  other,  and 
determine  just  where  and  how  they  part  company;  and  the 
persons  least  able  to  do  this  are  the  very  ones  most  in  need  of 
the  infonnation.  The  distinctions  between  words  similar  in 
meaning  are  often  so  fine  and  elusive  as  to  tax  the  ingenuity  of 
the  accomplished  scholar;  yet  when  clearly  apprehended  they 
are  as  important  for  the  purposes  of  language  es  the  minute 
differences  between  similar  substances  are  for  the  purpose  of 
chemistry.  Often -definition  itself  ia  best  secured  by  the  com- 
parison of  kindred  terms  and  the  pointing  out  where  each 
differs  from  the  other.  We  perceive  more  clearly  and  remem- 
ber better  what  each  word  is,  by  perceiving  where  each  divides 
from  another  of  kindred  meaning;  Just  as  we  see  and  re- 
member better  the  situation  and  contour  of  adjacent  countries, 
by  considering  them  as  boundaries  of  each  other,  rather  than 
by  an  exact  statement  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  each 
as  a  separate  portion  of  the  earth's  surface. 

The  great  mass  of  untrained  speakers  and  writers  need  to 
be  reminded,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  are  ayiumgmg — a 
sn^estion  which  they  would  not  gain  from  any  precision  of 
separate  definitions  in  a  dictionary.  The  deplorable  repetition 
with  which  many  slightly  educated  persons  use  such  words  as 
"elegant,"  "splendid,"  "clever,"  "awful,"  "horrid,"  etc.,  to  in- 
dicate (for  they  can  not  be  said  to  express)  almost  any  shade 
of  certain  approved  or  objectionable  qualities,  shows  a  limited 
Toeabnlaiy,  a  poverty  of  language,  which  it  ia  of  the  first  im- 
poitanee  to  correct.    Many  who  are  not  pven  to  such  gnws 
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misase  would  yet  be  surprised  to  learn  how  often  they  employ 
a  very  limited  number  of  words  in  the  attempt  to  give  utter- 
anee  to  thoughts  and  feelings  so  unlike,  that  what  is  the  right 
word  on  one  oeeasion  must  of  necessity  be  the  wrong  word  at 
many  other  times.  Such  persons  are  simply  unconscious  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  other  words  of  kindied  meaning  from 
which  they  might  choose;  as  the  United  States  surveyors  of 
Alaska  found  ''the  shuddering  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone'' 
wrapping  himaplf  in  furs  and  cowering  over  a  fire  of  sticks 
with  untouched  coal-mines  beneath  his  feet. 

Such  poverty  of  language  is  always  accompanied  by 
poverty  of  thought.  One  who  is  content  to  use  the  same  word 
for  widely  different  ideas  has  either  never  observed  or  soon 
comes  to  foiget  that  there  is  any  difference  between  the  ideas; 
or  perhaps  he  retains  a  vague  notion  of  a  difference  which  he 
never  attempts  to  define  to  himself ,  and  dimly  hints  to  others 
by  adding  to  his  inadequate  word  some  such  phrase  as  ''you 
see''  or  "you  know,"  in  the  helpless  attempt  to  inject  into 
another  mind  by  suggestion  what  adequate  words  would  enable 
him  simply  and  distinctly  to  say.  Such  a  mind  resembles  the 
old  maps  of  Africa  in  which  the  interior  was  filled  with  cloudy 
spaces,  where  modem  discovery  has  revealed  great  lakes,  fertile 
plains,  and  mighty  rivers.  One  main  ofiioe  of  a  book  of 
synonyms  is  to  reveal  to  such  persons  the  unsuspected  riches 
of  their  own  language;  and  when  a  series  of  words  is  g^ven 
them  from  which  they  may  choose,  then,  with  intelligent  choice 
of  words  there  comes  of  necessity  a  clearer  perception  of  the 
difference  of  the  ideas  that  are  to  be  expressed  by  those  differ- 
ent words.  Thus,  copiousness  and  clearness  of  language  tend 
directly  to  affluence  and  precision  of  thought. 

Hence  there  is  an  important  use  for  mere  lists  of  classified 
synonyms,  like  Roget's  Thesaurus  and  the  works  of  Soule  and 
Fallows.  Not  one  in  a  thousand  of  average  students  would 
ever  discover,  by  independent  study  of  the  dictionary,  that 
there  are  fifteen  synonyms  for  beautiful,  twenty-one  for  he- 
gitming,  fifteen  for  benevolence,  twenty  for  friendly,  and 
thirty-seven  for  pure.  The  mere  mention  of  such  numbers 
opens  vistas  of  possible  fulness,  freedom,  and  variety  of  ut- 
terance, which  will  have  for  many  persons  the  effect  of  a 
revelation. 

But  it  is  equally  important  to  teach  that  synonyms  are  not 
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identical  and  to  explain  why  and  how  they  differ.  A  person  of 
extensive  reading  and  stndy,  with  a  fine  natural  sense  of  Ian- 
g^age,  will  often  find  all  that  he  wants  in  the  mere  list,  which. 
recalls  to  his  memory  the  appropriate  word.  But  for  the  vast 
majority  there  is  needed  some  work  that  compares  or  contrasts 
synonymous  words,  explains  their  differences  of  meaning  or 
usage,  and  shows  in  what  connections  one  or  the  other  may  be 
most  fitly  used.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  work,  to 
be  a  guide  to  selection  from  the  varied  treasures  of  English 
speech. 

This  work  treats  within  375  pages  more  than  7,500  synonyms. 
It  has  been  the  study  of  the  author  to  give  every  definition  or 
distinction  in  the  fewest  possible  words  consistent  with  clear- 
ness of  statement,  and  this  not  merely  for  economy  of  space, 
but  because  such  condensed  statements  are  most  easily  appre- 
hended and  remembered. 

The  method  followed  has  been  to  select  from  every  group 
of  synonyms  one  word,  or  two  contrasted  words,  the  meaning 
of  which  may  be  settled  by  clear  definitive  statements,  thus 
securing  some  fixed  point  or  points  to  which  all  the  other  words 
of  the  group  may  be  referred.  The  great  source  of  vagueness, 
error,  and  perplexity  in  many  discussions  of  synonyms  is,  that 
the  writer  merely  associates  stray  ideas  loosely  connected  with 
the  different  words,  sliding  from  synonym  to  synonym  with 
no  definite  point  of  departure  or  return,  so  that  a  smooth  and 
at  first  sight  pleasing  statement  really  gives  the  mind  no 
definite  resting-place  and  no  sure  conclusion.  A  true  discus- 
sion of  synonyms  is  definition  by  comparison,  and  for  this  . 
there  must  be  something  definite  with  which  to  compare.  When 
the  standard  is  settled,  approximation  or  differentiation  can 
be  determined  with  clearness  and  certainty.  It  is  not  enough 
to  tell  something  about  each  word.  The  thing  to  tell  is  how 
each  word  is  related  to  others  of  that  particular  group.  When 
a  word  has  more  than  one  prominent  meaning,  the  synonyms 
for  one  signification  are  treated  in  one  group  and  a  reference 
is  made  to  some  other  group  in  which  the  synonyms  for  another 
signification  are  treated,  as  may  be  seen  by  noting  the  synonyms 
given  under  apparent,  and  following  the  reference  to  evident. 

It  has  been  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  volume  to 
treat  in  full  all  the  words  of  each  group  of  synonyms.  Some- 
times it  has  been  necessary  to  restrict  the  statement  to  a  mere 
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saggestion  of  the  correct  use;  in  some  cases  only  the  chief 
words  of  a  gronp  could  be  considered,  giving  the  key  to  the 
discussion,  and  leaying  the  student  to  follow  out  the  principle 
in  the  case  of  other  words  by  reference  to  the  definitive  state- 
ments of  the  dictionary.  It  is  to  be  hpped  that  at  some  time  a 
dictionary  of  synonyms  may  be  prepared,  giving  as  full  a  list 
ss  that  of  Roget  or  of  Soule,  with  discriminating  remarks  upon 
every  word.  Such  a  work  would  be  of  the  greatest  value,  but 
obviously  beyond  the  scope  of  a  text-book  for  the  class-room. 

The  author  has  here  incorporated,  by  permission  of  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  Standard  Dictionary,  much  of  the  synonym 
matter  prepared  by  him  for  that  work.  All  has  been  thoroughly 
revised  or  reconstructed,  and  much  wholly  new  matter  has 
been  added. 

The  book  contains  also  more  than  3,700  antonyms.  These 
are  valuable  as  supplying  definition  by  contrast  or  by  negation, 
one  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  defining  being  in  many 
cases  to  tell  what  a  thing  is  not.  To  speakers  and  writers 
antonyms  are  useful  as  furnishing  oftentimes  effective 
antitheses. 

Young  writers  will  find  much  help  from  the  indication  of 
the  correct  use  of  prepositions,  the  misuse  of  which  is  one  of 
the  most  common  of  errors,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  to 
avoid,  while  their  right  use  gives  to  style  cohesion,  firmness, 
and  compactness,  and  is  an  important  aid  to  perspicuity.  To 
the  text  of  the  synonyms  is  appended  a  set  of  Questions  and 
Examples  to  adapt  the  work  for  use  as  a  text-book.  Aside 
from  the  purposes  of  the  class-room,  this  portion  will  be  found 
of  value  to  the  individual  student.  Excepting  those  who  have 
made  a  thorough  study  of  language  most  persons  will  discover 
with  surprise  how  difficult  it  is  to  answer  any  set  of  the  Ques- 
tions or  to  fill  the  blanks  in  the  Examples  without  referring  to 
the  synonym  treatment  in  Part  I.,  or  to  a  dictionary,  and  how 
rarely  they  can  give  any  intelligent  reason  for  preference  even 
among  familiar  words.  There  are  few  who  can  study  such  a 
work  without  finding  occasion  to  correct  some  errors  into  which 
they  have  unconsciously  fallen,  and  without  coming  to  a  new 
delight  in  the  use  of  language  from  a  fuller  knowledge  of  its 
resources  and  a  clearer  sense  of  its  various  capabilities. 

West  New  Brighton,  N,  T.,  Sept,  4, 1896, 
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USE  THE  INDEX 


Many  persons  fail  to  find  the  words  they  are  seeking  in  this 
book,  because  they  look  only  at  the  key-word  at  the  head  of 
each  article.  These  key-words  are  given  in  alphabetical  order, 
so  that  if  one  wishes  to  find  the  word  ^'beautiful/'  for  instance, 
that  will  be  found  in  tlie  regular  alphabetical  order  on  page  115. 

But  under  the  word  ''beautiful"  there  are  16  synonyms.  It 
is  obvious  tliat  not  every  one  of  these  can  be  made  the  head  of 
a  group  in  alphabetical  order. 

How  can  any  word  within  the  group  be  found  T  By  turning 
to  the  Index  at  the  back  of  the  volume.  Suppose  you  wish 
synonyms  for  the  word  ''pretty."  You  will  not  find  that  under 
P,  but  by  turning  to  the  Index  you  will  find : 

"pretty,  beautiful 116" 

That  is,  "pretty"  is  to  be  found  under  the  key-word, 
^* beautiful/'  on  page  115. 

Often  one  word  is  referred  to  several  groups,  thus : 

cultivation,   agriculture. 43 

education    209 

refinement  406 

some  different  aspect  or  meaning  of  the  word  being  treated 
tinder  each  of  the  different  groups. 
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BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE 


Onbb'a  "Engliih  SrnDnymM  EipUlned."      [H.J 

Haola'l  "DicUoDITT  0(  EnGliih  BTuanTinL"      {Li.] 

Smith'!  "SyDonjcu  DitcriminMed."      (Bkli.1 

GrmhAm'B  "Eocluh  Bjiumynu."      [A.] 

What«l«f's  "Eii|:li>ii  STnonjmi  Discriminsted."      [L.  A  S.] 

Campbell'*  "Hudbook  of  Synonymi,"      |L.  A  B.) 

TiUdvi'  "Comptete  Dictionary  of  STBoaymi  and  AsWBjna."      [F.  H.  R.) 
^Kogct'i  "Thi-iaunii  of  Enellih  Wardi."      IF.  A  W.  Ca.i 
.  Trenafa  ■■Slady  d(  EnjlLih  Words."      (W.  J.  W.] 

BieharJ  Qraut  White.  "Woidi  and  thvii  Vtt,"  and  "Erpry  Db]-  Engliik." 
[H.  M.  *Co.] 

Geo.    P.   Harah,    "Lectures   oa   the   Eniliah   LaaiaaEe,"   and    "Oritln    and 
HlKory  of  tha  Eagllih  Language."      [S.l 

Fitiedward  Hall.  "Falu  PhOoloK?."      [B.i 

Hastiiwr'B  "£D(liali  Qrammar,"  tr.  by  Oreee.      [J.  U.I 

The  Synonyma  of  the  Century  and  International  Diction- 
aries have  also  b«en  consulted  and  compared. 

The  Funk  ft  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  has  been  used 
as  the  authority  tiirougbout. 


ABBREVIATIONS  USED. 


B Harper  A  Broa. 

H.  M.  A  Ci>..Hon(ht<ni,  UIMin  A  Co. 

B lullan 

J.  v. John  Kuraj 


L.  A  S. 
U..Uur 
Haou.. 


Eraath-FlemiDg 

cabnlarr  al  Fhlloaophj," 
. . .  .Idtlni  LlppiDDott  *  Co. 


Heir  EugUah  DletiODirr 

UaanOlan  *  Co. 

Chag.  Serlbner'a  Bona 

8p Spaniah 

T.  k  r TickDor  ft  F)eldi 

T.  ft  H Troutman  ft  Hafei 

T.  ft  M..TarlaT,  Walton  ft  Uabfriey 

W.I.  w. w 
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SYNONYMS,  ANTONYMS,  AND 
PREPOSITIONS 


ABANDON 
STNomrMSs 

,  abdicate  ,  desert  leaTe  .  resign 

abjure  discontlnve    quit  retire  front 

cast  olf  forego  recant  retract 

ceaae  'forsake  •  relinqnisli  .surrender 

•  cede  forswear        .renounce  Tacate 

depart  from  *giTe  up  repudiate  withdraw  front 

Abandon  Ls  a  word  of  wide  si^ification,^applyinff  to  persons 
or  things  of  any  kind;  abdicate  and  resign  apply  to  office^ 
authority,  or  power;  cede  to  territorial  possessions;  surrender 
especially  to  military  force,  and  more  j^nerally  to  any  demand, 
elaim,  passion,  etc.  Quit  carries  an  idea  of  suddenness  or  ab« 
roptness  not  necessarily  implied  in  abandon,  and  may  not  have 
the  same  suggestion  of  finality.  The  king  abdicates  his  throne, 
cedes  his  territory,  deserts  his  followers,  renounces  his  religion, 
relinquishes  his  titles,  abandons  his  designs.  A  cowardly  of- 
ficer deserts  his  ship;  the  helpless  passengers  abandon  it.  We 
quit  business,  give  up  property,  resign  oflice,  abandon  a  habit 
or  a  trust.  Relinquish  commonly  implies  reluctance;  the  faint- 
ing hand  relinquishes  its  grasp;  the  creditor  relinquishes  his 
claim.  Abandon  implies  previous  association  with  responsi- 
bility for  or  control  of;  forsake  implies  previous  association 
with  inclination  or  attachment,  real  or  assumed;  a  man  may 
abandon  or  forsake  house  or  friends;  he  abandons  an  enter- 
prise; forsakes  God.  Abandon  is  applied  to  both  good  and 
evil  action;  a  thief  abandons  his  designs;  a  man,  his  prin- 
ciples. Forsake,  like  abandon,  may  be  used  either  in  the 
favorable,  or  unfavorable  sense;  desert  is  always  unfavorable, 


involving  a  breach  of  duty,  except  when  used  of  mere  locali- 
ties; OS,  "Tbe  Deserted  Village."  While  a  monarch  abdicates, 
a  president  or  otiier  elected  or  appointed  officer  resigna.  It 
was  held  that  James  II.  abdicated  his  throne  by  deserting  it. 

AMTOinrMSi 

adopt  derend  occupy  seek 

advocate  ravor  [iiutifcute  support 

cherlBli  hold  pursue  uphold 

claim  keep  retain  vlodicate 


oA«t  down 


ABASE 

depreaa  dlahonoT  loirer 

dla  credit  Jmmbla  radaoe 

dlagraoe  buniliKte  ai&k 

decrade 

Abase  refers  only  to  outward  conditions.  "Exalt  him  that  is 
loTC,  and  abase  him  that  is  high."  Eeek.  xxi,  20.  Debase  ap- 
plies to  quality  or  character.  The  coinage  is  debased  by  excess 
of  alloy;  the  man,  by  vice.  Humble  in  present  use  refers  chief' 
ly  to  feeling  of  heart;  humiliate  to  outward  conditions;  eten 
when  one  is  said  to  humble  himself,  he  either  has  or  affects  to 
have  humility  of  heart.  To  disgrace  may  be  to  bring  or  inflict 
odium  upon  others,  hut  the  word  is  chiefly  and  increasingly 
applied  to  such  moral  odinm  as  one  by  his  own  acts  brings  upon 
himself;  the  noun  disgrace  retains  more  of  the  passive  sense 
than  the  verb;  he  disgraced  himself  by  his  conduct;  he  brought 
disgrace  tipon  his  family.  To  dishonor  a  person  ia  to  deprive 
him  of  honor  that  should  or  might  be  given.  To  discredit  one 
is  to  injure  bia  reputation,  as  for  veracity  or  solvency.  A  sense 
of  unwortbiness  humbles;  a  shameful  insnlt  humiUates;  im- 
prisonment for  crime  disgraces.  Degrade  may  refer  to  either 
station  or  character.  An  officer  is  degraded  by  being  reduced 
to  the  ranks,  disgraced  by  cowardice ;  vile  practises  degrade; 
drunkenness  is  a  degrading  vice.  Misfortune  or  injustice  may 
fbase  the  good;  nothing  hut  their  own  ill-d^g  can  debase  or 
disgrace  them. 
ANTOMYHSi 
advancs  elevate  honor  raise 

anraDdiia  exalt  promote  uplift 


abate 
abeyanoe 
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8TNONTM8: 

decline 

decrease 

dimlnleh 

ABATE 

dwindle                 lower 
ebb                         mitisate 
leeeen                     moderate 

rednoe 
snbeide 

The  storm,  the  fever,  the  pain  abates.  Interest  declines. 
Misfortunes  may  he  mitigated,  desires  moderated,  intense  anger 
abated,  population  decreased,  taxes  reduced.  An  ill-manafired 
fortune  dwindles;  a  flood  subsides.  We  abate  a  nuisance,  ter- 
minate  a  controversy,  suppress  a  rehellion.    See  alleviate. 

ANTONYMS: 

aggrravate  enhance  foment  rasre 

amplify  enlarge  increase  raise 

continue  extend  magslfy  revive 
develop 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Abate  in  fury;    abated  by  law. 


ABBREVIATION 

STNONTBIS: 
abridgment        eontraetion 

An  abbreviation  is  a  shortening  by  any  method;  a  contraction 
is  a  reduction  of  size  by  the  drawing  together  of  the  parts.  A 
contraction  of  a  word  is  made  by  omitting  certain  letters  or 
syllables  and  bringing  together  the  first  and  last  letters  or  ele- 
ments; an  abbreviation  may  be  made  either  by  omitting  certain 
portions  from  the  interior  or  by  cutting  off  a  part ;  a  contraction 
is  an  abbreviation,  but  an  abbreviation  is  not  necessarily  a  con- 
traction;  rec't  for  receipt,  mdse,  for  merchandise,  and  Dr.  for 
debtor  are  contractions;  they  are  also  abbreviations;  Am.  for 
American  is  an  abbreviation,  but  not  a  contraction.  Abbrevia- 
tion and  contraction  are  used  of  words  and  phrases,  abridgment 
of  books,  paragraphs,  sentences,  etc.     Compare  abridgment. 

ABET 


STNONTMS: 

advocate 
aid 

oonntenanoe 

embolden 

enoonrase 

inoite 

instigate 

promote 

sanction 

flUTOort 

uf^old 

Abet  and  instigate  are  now  used  almost  without  exception  in 
a  bad  sense ;  one  may  incite  either  to  good  er  evil.    One  incites 


or  instigates  to  the  doing  of  something  not  yet  done,  or  to  in- 
creased activity  or  further  advance  in  tiie  doing  of  it ;  one  abets 
by  giving  sympathy,  countenance,  or  substantial  aid  to  the  do« 
ing  of  that  which  is  already  projected  or  in  process  of  com- 
mission. Abet  and  instigate  apply  either  to  persons  or  ac- 
tions, incite  to  persons  only ;  one  incites  a  person  to  an  action. 
A  clergyman  will  advocate  the  claims  of  justice,  aid  the  poor, 
encourage  the  despondent,  support  the  weak,  uphold  the  con- 
stituted authorities ;  but  he  will  not  incite  to  a  quarrel,  instigate 
a  riot,  or  abet  a  crime.  The  originator  of  a  crime  often  insti- 
gates or  incites  others  to  abet  him  in  it,  or  one  may  instigate 
or  incite  others  to  a  crime  in  the  commission  of  which  he  him- 
self takes  no  active  part.    Compare  help. 

AHTOKYMSi 


baffle 

denounce 

disconcert 

expose 

impede 

confound 

deter 

disoouraire 

frustrate 

obstruct 

counteract 

disapprove 

dissuade 

hinder 

ABEYANCE 

SYNOmrMS: 

adJaiumiMeMt        ezpeetano7     imtenniflsion     reaerratloift 
diMMMfttlaiaance    expectation    imterruptlon    snspenae 
donnaaej  iAaotion  qmieaoence         aiuipenflion 

Discontinuance  may  be  final  or  temporary;  all  other  words 
in  this  list  denote  cessation  of  activity  with  expectation  or  pos- 
sibility of  resimiption.  A  title  to  property,  when  in  abeyance, 
is  likely  at  any  time  to  be  revived  on  the  appearance  of  a  law- 
ful owner;  a  claim  or  a  measure  is  held  in  abeyance  with  dis- 
tinct purpose  of  pressing  it  if  occasion  shall  arise.  Expectancy 
or  expectation,  in  this  connection,  is  abeyance  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  one  who  expects  to  attain  possession;  as,  an 
estate  in  expectancy.  Dormancy  denotes  a  state  of  suspended 
animation  like  that  of  a  hibernating  animal;  a  law  which  19 
in  dormancy  may  be  again  enforced,  but  always  with  a  preju- 
dice against  it,  because  custom  has  held  its  non-enforcement  to 
be  tantamount  to  an  unwritten  repeal.  Inaction  may  be 
habitual;  as,  the  slothful  man  wastes  his  life  in  inaction;  or 
it  may  b^  temporary ;  as,  the  inaction  of  an  army  while  await- 
ing the  moment  to  strike,  or  the  inaction  of  a  volcano  which  is 
not  extinct.  Intermission  points  to  expected,  or  perhaps  cal- 
culated, resumption,  and  may  be  frequently  or  regularly  re- 


mMor 
ablntloa 
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peated;  as,  the  intermissions  pi  remittent  feyar,  the  intermis- 
sion of  artillery  fire,  or  the  intermission  between  sessions  of  a 
school  or  of  a  deliberative  assembly.  Intermission  is  from 
within;  interruption  from  without;  intermission  may  be  nat- 
ural or  voluntary ;  interruption  is  enforced  by  some  disturbing 
cause;  as,  the  interruption  of  a  religious  service  by  rioters. 
Quiescence  is  closely  allied  to  inaction;  but  while  inaction  de- 
notes lack  of  activity,  quiescence  denotes  lack  of  disturbing 
symptoms  of  activity,  as  agitation,  excitement,  or  commotion. 
The  reservation  of  a  right  or  claim  maintains  it  in  full  force, 
entitling  the  party  so  reserving  to  press  it  at  any  time;  mental 
reservation  consists  in  holding  unspoken  some  condition  or 
qualification  which,  if  uttered,  would  seem  to  change  the 
whole  character  of  some  statement  or  promise;  as,  an  oath  to 
tell  the  truth,  with  the  mental  reservation,  except  as  to  one's 
church,  party,  friends,  or  the  like.  Suspension  is  ordinarily  by 
authority,  as  the  suspension  of  an  officer  from  command,  under 
charges,  or  the  suspension  of  a  student  from  college;  suspen- 
sion of  payment  is  in  theory  temporary,  but  is  in  fact  so  often 
final  as  to  be  closely  allied  to  bankruptcy;  suspension  of 
sentence,  pending  good  behavior,  is  now  frequently  allowed  on 
conviction  of  minor  offenses.     Compare  adjourn. 

ANTONTMS: 

action 

enjoyment 

enforcement 


exercise 

force 

operation 


possession 
renewal 


resuscitation 
revival 


ABHOR 


disUke 
hate 


loathe 
nauseate 


floom 
flhnn 


8TNONTMS: 

abominate 

despise 

detest 

Abhor  is  stronger  than  despise,  implying  a  shuddering  recoil, 
especially  a  moral  recoil.  "How  many  shun  evil  as  inconvenient 
who  do  not  abhor  it  as  hateful."  Trench  Serm,  in  Westm. 
Abbey  xxvi,  297.  [M.]  Detest  expresses  indignation,  with  some- 
thing of  contempt.  Loathe  implies  disgust,  physical  or  moral. 
We  abhor  a  traitor,  despise  a  coward,  detest  a  liar.  We  dislike 
an  uncivil  person.  We  abhor  cruelty,  hate  tyranny.  tVe  loathe 
a  reptile  or  a  flatterer.  We  abhor  Milton's  heroic  Satan,  but 
we  can  not  despise  him. 
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abbor 
ablution 

AHTOmrMSi 

admire 

approve 

covet 

• 

crave 

desire 

enjoy 

ABIDE 

esteem 
like 

love 
relish 

SYNOmrMS: 

antieipate 

await 

bear 

bide 

confront 

continue 

dwell 
endure 
expect 
inhabit 

.    lodse 

remain 

reside 

rest 

sojourn 

stay 

stop 

tarry 

tolerate 

wait 

watob 

To  abide  is  to  remain  continuously  without  limit  of  time 
unless  expressed  by  the  context:  ''to-day  I  must  abide  at  thy 
house/'  Luke  xix,  5;  "a  settled  place  for  thee  to  abide  in  for- 
ever,"  1  Kings  viii,  13;  "Abide  with  me!  fast  falls  the  even- 
tide,^ Ltte  Hymn,  Lodge,  sojourn,  stay,  tarry,  and  wait  al- 
ways impl3'  a  limited  time;  lodge,  to  pass  the  night;  sojourn, 
to  remain  temporarily ;  live,  dwell,  reside,  to  have  a  permanent 
home.  Stop,  in  the  sense  of  stay  or  sojourn,  is  colloquial,  and 
not  in  approved  use.    Compare  endure;   rest. 


abandon 

forfeit 

mierrate 

reject 

avoid 

forfend 

move 

resist 

depart 

journey 

proceed 

shun 

PREPOSITIONS  I 

Abide  in  a  place,  for  a  time,  with  a  person,  by  a  statement. 


lavation 
laTims 


purification 
wasMns 


ABLUTION 

STNOmrMS: 

liatli  oleanins 

liatliiaiK  cleaAsinc 

Washing,  bathing,  laving,  or  ablution  is  effected  by  the  use 
of  water  or  some  other  liquid.  The  Anglo-Saxon  word  washing 
is  most  general  in  meaning,  denoting  the  application  of  water 
or  other  liquid  to  cleanse  any  substance  by  any  process;  as, 
the  washing  of  clothes,  the  washing  of  a  roof  by  the  rain,  or 
the  washing  of  gases  in  the  laboratory  by  passing  them  through 
water,  the  washing  of  ores  iu  mining,  or  the  like.  In  such  use 
we  do  not  employ  bathing.  Washing  is  also  used  of  the  sweep 
of  water  over  a  substance,  with  no  reference  to  cleansing;  as, 
the  washing  of  waves  upon  the  shore.    Bath  and  bathing  (also 


Anglo-Saxon)  apply  primarily  to  the  washing  of  the  human 
body  in  whole  or  in  part;  a  bath,  if  milimited,  means  a  viaah- 
ittg  of  the  whole  body;  as  when  one  asks,  Have  I  time  to  take 
a  bathf  The  word  may  also  denote  the  place  where,  or  the 
apparatus  hy  which,  such  complete  bathing  may  be  performed; 
we  do  not  speak  of  a  wash-basin  as  a  bath;  the  baths  of  Cara- 
calla  had  extensive  facilities  for  complete  immersion.  Id  com- 
pounds bath  is  often  limited  to  some  specific  application;  as  a 
sponge-batA,  toot-bath,  sitz-bath,  shower-bafji,  etc.  In  science 
and  the  arts  bath  (nsaally  in  some  compound)  is  employed  to 
denote  the  partial  or  complete  immersion  of  an  object  in  some 
liquid  or  other  substance  for  any  one  of  various  purposes,  or 
the  object  by  which  this  is  effected;  as,  an  oil-bath,  a  sand- 
bath,  etc.  Bathing  is  used  of  the  free  application  of  water  or 
other  liquid  either  to  the  whole  body  or  to  a  part;  Without 
some  limitation  bathing  is  understood  to  be  complete;  as, 
frequent  bathing  is  essential  to  health;  we  speak  of  bathing 
the  face,  head,  or  hands,  though  never  of  a  taix-balh,  head- 
bath,  or  hand'bath.  In  science  and  the  arts,  though  objects 
may  be  cleansed  in  various  baths  the  process  is  spoken  of,  not 
as  bathing,  but  as  washing.  Lavation  and  laving  (like  the 
verb  "lave")  are  literary  or  poetic  words  denoting  the  flowing 
or  pouring  of  water  over  a  substance.  Ablution  is  an  elevated 
word,  not  frequent  in  common  speech,  denotiui;  a  washing, 
partial  or  complete,  or  in  many  cases  cereinouial ;  as,  the 
ablution  required  of  Mohammedans  before  each  of  the  five 
daily  prayers;  in  ordinary  life  to  say  that  one  who  is  washing 
his  face  and  hands  is  "performing  his  ablutiims"  would  be 
viewed  as  affectation.  Cleansing  and  purificatinn  ore  more 
extensive  in  meaning  than  any  of  the  above-nientiimed  words ; 
they  may  be  effected  by  washing,  ablution,  etc..  hut  also  by 
many  other  means,  as,  the  cleansing  of  the  system  by  medica- 
tion, the  purification  of  the  air  by  ventilation,  the  purification 
of  society  by  moral  influences,  the  purification  of  the  church 
by  discipline,  the  cleansing  of  the  plague-sniitlen  portion  of 
London  by  the  Groat  Fire,  or  the  like.  Cleaning  may  be  by 
sweeping,  dusting,  etc.,  as  well  as  by  washing;  \ac\iura-cleaning 
is  for  many  purposes  preferred  to  any  other  process.  CUans- 
ing  is  a  strong  Anglo-Saxon  lerm,  implying  some  defilement  to 
be  removed,  which  may  not  be  noticeably  the  case  in  washing, 
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ablntioa 
aboliflh 


bathing,  or  ablution;  a  guest  washes  his  hands  hefore  dinner 
with  no  conscious  thought  of  cleansing,  but  a  surgeon  would 
not  think  that  ordinary  washing  of  his  hands  was  sufficient 
cleansing  after  an  operation.     Compare  cleanse. 


befouUnflT 

besmeanner 

b«8mlrchliis 

contaminating 

contamination 


defilement 

defllinflT 

polluting 

pollution 

smearing 


smirching 

stain 

soil 

staining 

soiling 

taint 

soilure 

tainting 

STNomrMSs 

abjmration 
alMtlaence 


ABNEGATION 


denial 
dlsallow 


ce 


rejection 
renunciation 


■aorifioe 
surrender 


Abnegation  in  the  older  use  often  meant  denial;  as,  the  abne- 
gation of  a  heretical  doctrine ;  it  is  dow  of tenest  used  of  denial 
to  oneself,  a  putting  away  from  thought  and  will,  and,  in  its 
fullest  reach,  from  desire.  Eenunciation  may  be  external;  as, 
renunciation  of  dower;  abnegation  is  internal,  an  act  of  the 
soul. 

DiAcahj,  abnegation,  martTrdom,  death,  are  the  aUurements  that  act  on 
the  heart  of  man. 

Carlylk     UeroeM    and    Hero-Worahip,    lect.    ii. 

Surrender  may  be  forced ;  renunciation,  reluctant ;  abnega- 
tion is  free  and  willing.     See  abstinence;  stu^- abnegation. 

AKTOmrMSt 

assertion 
claim 


demand 
enforcement 


enjoyment 
indulgence 


insistence 
license 


ABOLISH 


abate 

abrogate 

annihilate 

annul 

destroy 

end 


eradicate 

exterminate 

extirpate 

nuUify 

obliterate 

OTerthrow 


prohibit 

remove 

repeal 

reverse 

revoke 

set  aside 


stamp  out 

subvert 

supplant 

suppress 

terminate 


Abolish,  to  do  away  with,  bring  absolutely  to  an  end,  especial- 
ly as  something  hostile,  hindering,  or  harmful,  was  formerly 
used  of  persons  and  material  objects,  a  usage  now  obsolete  ex- 
cept in  poetry  or  highly  figurative  speech.  Abolish  is  now  used 
of  institutions,  customs,  and  conditions,  especially  those  wide- 


nbrldsmppt 
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spread  and  long  existing;  as,  to  abolish  slavery,  ignorance, 
intemperance,  poverty.  A  building  that  is  burned  to  the  ground 
is  said  to  be  destroyed  by  fire.  Annihilate,  as  a  philosophical 
term,  signiSes  to  put  absolutely  out  of  existence.  As  far  as 
our  knowledge  goes,  matter  is  never  annihilated,  but  only 
changes  its  form.  Some  believe  that  the  wicked  will  be  anni- 
hiUtted.  Abolish  is  not  said  of  Ibwh.  There  we  use  repeal, 
abrogate,  nullify,  etc. ;  repeal  by  the  enacting  body,  nullify  by 
revolutionary  proceedings;  a  later  statute  ahrogates,  without 
formally  repealing,  any  earlier  law  with  which  it  conflicts.  An 
appellate  court  may  reverse  or  set  aside  the  decision  of  an  in- 
ferior court.  Overthrow  may  he  used  in  either  a  good  or  a 
bad  sense;  suppress  is  commonly  in  a  good,  subvert  always  in 
a  bad,  sense;  as,  to  subvert  our  liberties;  to  suppress  a  re- 
bellion. The  law  prohibits  what  may  never  have  existed;  it 
abolishes  au  existing  evil.  We  abate  a  nuisance,  terminate  a 
controversy.  Compare  cancel;  demolish;  exterminate. 
AHTOKTHSi 
authorize  establish 

conflrm  Introduce 

continue  lesallze 

enact  promote 


ABOMINATION 
STNOirrHSi 

Itbliorrenoe       onrse  hatred  peat 

abnae  deteatatlon  horror  plAEno 

BnnorMioe         dianat  laiqiiitr  aliABie 

aTflraioii  evil  Bniaanoe  vtllAlny 

erime  «xeor»ti«a  offenae  wlekedneaa 

Abomination  (from  the  L.  ab  omen,  a  thing  of  ill  omen)  was 
originally  applied  to  anything  held  in  religious  or  ceremonial 
aversion  or  abhorrence;  as,  "The  things  which  are  highly 
esteemed  among  men  are  abomination  in  the  sight  of  Ood." 
Luke  xvi,  15.  The  word  is  oftener  applied  to  the  object  of  such 
aversion  or  abhorrence  than  to  the  state  of  mind  that  so  re~ 
gards  it;  in  common  use  abomination  signifies  something  very 
much  disliked  or  loathed,  or  that  deserves  to  be.  Choice  food 
may  be  an  object  of  aversion  and  disgust  to  a  sick  person ;  \ile 
food  would  be  an  abomination.  A  toad  is  to  many  an  object  of 
disgust;  a  foul  sewer  is  an  abomination.    Aa  applied  to  crimes. 
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abomination 
abridgMJont 


abomination  is  used  of  such  as  are  especially  brutal,  shameful, 
or  revolting;  theft  is  an  Oj(fe?i5e;  infanticide  is  an  abomination. 


ANTOllTMSs 

affection 
appreciation 
approval 
benefit 


blessing 

delight 

desire 


enjoyment 

esteem 

gratification 


Joy    ^      ^ 

satisfaction 

treat 


flonrisb 

flow 

InznHate 


ABOUND 


OTorflow 

proTail 

revel 


stream 


•well 
teem 


To  abound  (from  L.  abundo,  from  ah,  from,  and  unda, 
wave)  signifies  to  overflow,  to  exist,  possess,  or  produce  in  gen- 
erous surplus  beyond  demand  or  need;  to  be  abundant;  luxuri- 
ant, numerous,  plenteous,  or  plentiful,  or  to  possess,  produce, 
or  furnish  in  profusion.    See  plentiful. 


ANTONYMS  t 

be  deficient 
be  destitute  - 


be  lacking 
be  wanting 


fail 
lack 


need 
want 


epitome 
ovtline 


synopsis 


ABRIDGMENT 
SYNomrMSt 

abbreviation         compend 
abstract  compendinm 

analysis  digest 

An  abridgment  gives  the  most  important  portions  of  a  work 
substantially  as  thej'  stand.  An  outline  or  synopsis  is  a  kind  of 
sketch  closely  foUoj^ing  the  plat.  An  abstract  or  digest  is  an 
independent  statement  of  what  the  book  contains.  An  analysis 
draws  out  the  chief  thoughts  or  arguments,  whether  expressed  or 
implied.  A  summary  is  the  most  condensed  statement  of  re- 
sults or  conclusions.  An  epitome,  compend,  or  compendium  is  a 
condensed  view  of  a  subject,  whether  derived  from  a  previous 
publication  or  not.  We  may  have  an  abridgment  of  a  diction- 
ary, but  not  an  analysis,  abstract,  digest,  or  summary.  We  may 
have  an  epitome  of  religion,  a  compendium  of  English  liter- 
ature, but  not  an  abridgment.     Compare  abbrevl^tion. 
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ABSCOND 

STHONTMSi 

bolt  hide  allp  »w»f 

o«Beeal  otkeaslf  Iorvb  ateal  awar 

deoaup  retire  ateal  oS 

dapaxt  Tetreat  take  omeaelf  off 

disappear  nui  away  iritbdraw 

flee  ran  off 

To  abscond  is  to  flee  and  Aide  oneself  for  some  discreditable 
reason.  To  decamp,  literally  to  "break  camp,"  march  off, 
uaually  signifies  to  depart  suddenly,  secretly,  or  unceremonious' 
ly,  implying  danger  of  attack,  discovery,  restraint,  or  pursuit ; 
a  traveler  might  decamp  in  fear  of  lurking  robbers  or  enemies, 
or  soldiere  on  the  discovery  of  a  superior  force ;  but,  as  good 
reasons  for  such  withdrawal  seldom  arise,  decamp  has,  on  the 
whole,  an  unfavorable  implication.  All  the  other  words  of  the 
list  may  have  favorable  meaning,  the  context  alone  de  term  in  in.:; 
whether  the  act  is  worthy  or  unworthy.  To  bolt  is  to  start  off 
suddenly  at  full  speed  in  defiance  of  restraint,  like  a  frightened 
or  vicious  horse,  as  a  "bolt"  ls  shot  from  a  bow  or  a  gun.  A 
student  leaves  home  for  college;  a  traveler  departs  on  his 
journey;  a  passer-by  disappears  in  the  crowd  (as  a  hunted 
thief  may  also  do);  a  prisoner  of  war  may  bolt  from  his 
guards;  one  may  flee  for  good  or  bad  reason. 

WheD  the;  perKCute  yon  in  thia  city,  fit  ye  ioto  mother. 

If  alt.  X,  23. 

A  slave  may  nm  away  from  his  master,  nin  off  from  a  planla- 
tion;  a  public  man  may  hide  from  reporters,  or  a  criminal 
from  the  police;  one  may  retire  or  withdraw  from  observation 
for  good  reasons  or  bad;  an  army  retires  or  retreats  from  an 
untenable  position  or  before  a  superior  force;  one  may  slip 
away  from  a  company  he  does  not  wish  to'brcak  up,  slip  aiiay 
or  steal  away  from  a  sleeping  invalid,  whom  he  would  not  dis- 
turb, slip  away  denoting  merely  quietness,  steal  away  adding 
the  idea  of  something  furtive, 
AMTOMTMSi 
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ABSOLUTE 
STNomncsx 

arbitrarj  eompvlaorjr  Jurashty  poflitive 

mrrosAnt  oontrolllas  intperatiTe  supreme 

antkorltatiTe  despotie  imperiona  tyraimical 

avtoeratie  diotatorial  irreaponaible  unoonditional 

eoereive  dosauitio  lordly  unoonditioned 

ccMmandliig  domiaeerins  oTerbearing  nneqniTocal 

emapi&lsiTe  ezactinK  peremptory  unHmlted 

In  the  strict  sense,  absolute,  free  from  all  limitation  or  con- 
trol, and  supreme,  superior  to  all,  can  not  properly  be  said  of 
any  being  except  the  divine.    Both  words  are  used,  however,  in 
a  modified  sense,  of  human  authorities;   absolute  then  signify- 
ing free  from  limitation  by  other  authority,  and  supreme  ex- 
alted over  all  other;  as,  an  absolute  monarch,  the  supreme  court. 
Absolute,  in  this  use,  does  not  necessarily  carry  any  unfavorable 
sense,  but  as  absolute  power  in  human  hands  is  always  abused, 
the   unfavorable   meaning   predominates.     Autocratic   power 
knows  no  limits  outside  the  ruler's  self;  arbitrary  power,  none 
outside  the  ruler's  will  or  judgment,  arbitrary  carrying  the  im- 
plication of  wilfulness  and  capriciousness.     Despotic  is  com- 
monly applied  to  a  masterful  or  severe  use  of  power,  which 
is  expressed  more  decidedly  by  tyrannical.    Arbitrary  may  be 
used  in  a  good  sense;  as,  the  pronunciation  of  proper  names 
is  arbitrary;  but  the  bad  sense  is  the  prevailing  one;    as,  an 
arbitrary  proceeding.     Irresponsible  power  is  not  necessarily 
bad,  but  eminently  dangerous;  an  executor  or  trustee  should 
not  be  irresponsible;    an  irresponsible  ruler  is  likely  to  be 
tyrannical.     A  perfect  ruler  might  be  irresponsible  and  not 
tyrannical.    Authoritative  is  used  always  in  a  good  sense,  im- 
plying the  right  to  claim  authority;    imperative,  peremptory, 
and  positive  are  used  ordinarily  in  the  good  sense;    as  an 
authoritative  definition;  an  imperative  demand;  a  peremptory 
command;   positive  instructions;   imperious  signifies  assuming 
and  determined  to  command,  rigorously  requiring  obedience. 
An  imperious  demand  or  requirement  may  have  in  it  nothing 
offensive;  it  is  simply  one  that  resolutely  insists  upon  compli- 
ance, and  will  not  brook  refusal ;  an  arrogant  demand  is  offen- 
sive by  its  tone  of  superiority,  an  arbitrary  demand  by  its  un- 
reasonableness;   an  imperious  disposition  is  liable  to  become 
whUrary  and  arrogant.    A  person  of  an  independent  spirit  is 
ineUned  to  resent  an  imperious  manner  in  any  one,  especially  in 


one  whose  superiority  is  not  clearly  reco^rnized.  Commanding 
is  always  used  in  a  good  sense;  as,  a  commanding  appearance; 
a  commanding  eminence.  Compare  dogiiatig;  infinite;  per- 
fect. 

ANTONTMSi 
accou  nlB.br  e  contlnsent  lenient  mild 

ciHnplalsant  docile  limited  reBponslble 

compliant  ductile  lowly  submissive 


forKtve  p*rdoB 

tr«e  r«1«M« 

Mionenkt*  UlMT*t«  set  free 

To  absolve,  in  the  strict  sense,  is  to  *et  free  from  any  bond. 
One  may  be  abaolved  from  a  promise  by  a  breach  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  one  to  whom  the  promise  was  made.  To  absolve 
from  sins  is  formally  to  remit  their  condemnation  and  penalty, 
regarded  as  a  bond  upon  tlie  soul.  "Almi|rhly  God  .  .  . 
pardonelh  and  abaolveth  all  those  who  truly  repent,  and  im- 
feifrnedly  believe  his  holy  Gospel."  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
Ueclar.  of  Absol.  To  acquit  of  sin  or  crime  is  to  free  from  the 
accusation  of  it,  pronouncing  one  guiltless  the  innocent  are 
rightfully  acquitted;  tbe  guilty  may  be  mercifully  absolved. 
Compare  pardok. 
ANTOITTHBi 
accuse  compel  Impeach  obligate 

bind  condemn  Inculpate  oblige 

PREPOSITIOirSi 

One  is  absolved  fro 


(rarely  of)  a  promise,  a  sin,  etc. 


Imbibe 


■nek  up 
■wallow  np 


drink  In 
ll '•<'■*  np 

A  fluid  that  is  absorbed  is  taken  np  into  tbe  mass  of  the  ab- 
sorbing body,  with  which  it  may  or  may  not  permanently  com- 
bine.   Wood  expands  when  it  absorbs  moisture,  iron  when  it 
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abaolve 
abstineBce 


absorbs  heat,  the  substance  remaining  perhaps  otherwise  sub- 
stantially unchanged;  quicklime,  when  it  absorbs  water,  be- 
comes a  new  substance  with  different  qualities,  hydrated  or 
slaked  lime.  A  substance  is  consumed  which  is  destructively 
appropriated  by  some  other  substance,  being,  or  agency,  so 
that  it  ceases  to  exist  or  to  be  recognized  as  existing  in  its 
original  condition;  fuel  is  consumed  in  the  fire,  food  in  the 
body;  consume  is  also  applied  to  whatever  is  removed  from 
the  market  for  indi^ndual  use;  as,  silk  and  woolen  goods  are 
consumed.  A  great  talker  engrosses  the  conversation.  A  cred- 
uloHs  person  swallows  the  most  preposterous  statement.  A  busy 
student  imbibes  or  drinks  in  knowledge;  he  is  absorbed  in  a 
subject  that  takes  his  whole  attention.  ''I  only  postponed  it 
because  I  happened  to  get  absorbed  in  a  book.*'  Kane  Grinnell 
Exped.  ch.  43,  page  403.     [h.  1854.] 


AHTOimCSt 

cast  out 
^AagoTge 
disperse 
dissipate 


distract 
eject 
emit 
exude 


give  up 
put  forth 
radiate 
send  out 


shoot  forth 
throw  off 
vomit 


Plants  absorb  moisture  from  the  air ;  the  student  is  absorbed 
in  thought;  nutriment  may  be  absorbed  into  the  system  through 
the 


STHOlfTMSt 


ABSTINENCE 

continence     moderation    self-restraint 
fas^ns  self-control    sobriety 

kbstemtioa  frugality        self'dcnial      temperance 

Abstinence  from  food  commonly  signifies  going  without ;  ab- 
stemiousness, partaking  moderately;  abstinence  may  be  for  a 
single  occasion,  abstemiousness  is  habitual  moderation.  Self- 
denial  18  giving  up  what  one  wishes;  abstinence  may  be  refrain- 
ing from  what  one  does  not  desire.  Fasting  is  abstinence  from 
food  for  a  limited  time,  and  generally  for  religious  reasons. 
Sobriety  and  temperance  signify  maintaining  a  quiet,  even 
temper  by  moderate  indulgence  in  some  things,  complete  ab- 
stinence from  others.  We  speak  of  temperance  in  eating,  but 
of  ehstinenee  from  vice.  Total  abstinence  has  come  to  signify 
the  entire  abstaining  from  intoxicating  liquors. 


abstract  Ig 

absurd 

AHTONTMSt 

drunkenness  flrreed  reveling  sensuality 

excess  Intemperance         revelry  wantonness 

gluttony  intoxication  self-indulgence 

PREPOSmOHS! 

The  negative  side  of  virtue  is  abstinence  from  vice. 


ABSTRACT,  v. 

STNONYMSt 

appropriate  distract  purloin  steal 

detaeb  divert  remove  take  mwm,j 

diseriminate  elimiaate  separate  witbdra^r 
distingnisb 

The  central  idea  of  withdrawing  makes  abstract  in  common 
speech  a  euphemism  for  appropriate  (unlawfully),  purloin,\ 
steal.  In  mental  processes  we  discriminate  between  objects  by 
distinguishing  their  differences;  we  separate  some  one  element 
from  all  that  does  not  necessarily  belong  to  it,  abstract  it,  and 
view  it  alone.  We  may  separate  two  ideas,  and  hold  both  in 
mind  in  comparison  or  contrast;  but  when  we  abstract  one  of 
them,  we  drop  the  other  out  of  thought.  The  mind  is  abstracted 
when  it  is  withdrawn  from  all  other  subjects  and  concentrated 
upon  one,  diverted  when  it  is  drawn  away  from  what  it  would 
or  should  attend  to  by  some  other  interest,  distracted  when  the 
attention  is  divided  among  different  subjects,  so  that  it  can  not 
be  given  properly  to  any.  The  trouble  with  the  distracted 
person  is  that  he  is  not  abstracted.    Compare  discern. 

ANTONTMSt 

add  conjoin  increase  strengthen 

combine  fill  up  restore  unite 

complete 

PREPOSITIOHt 

The  purse  may  be  abstracted  from  the  pocket;  the  substanee 
from  the  accidents;   a  book  into  a  compend. 


ABSTRACTED 

STNOimCSt 

absent  heedless  listless  preooenpied 

absent-miiided       inattentive       neffUsent       thonsbtless 
absorbed  indifferent        obUTions 

As  regards  mental  action,  absorbed,  abstraction,  and  preocat' 
pied  refer  to  the  cause,  absent  or  absent-minded  to  the  effect. 
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abstract 
abanrd 


The  man  absorbed  in  one  thing  will  apx)ear  absent  in  others.  A 
preoccupied  person  may  seem  listless  and  thoughtless,  but  the 
really  listless  and  thoughtless  have  not  mental  energy  to  be  pre- 
occupied. The  absent-minded  man  is  oblivious  of  ordinary  mat- 
ters, beeause  his  thoughts  are  elsewhere.  One  who  is  preoccu- 
pied is  intensely  busy  in  thought;  one  may  he  absent-minded 
either  through  intense  concentration  or  simply  through  inatten- 
tion, with  fitful  and  aimless  wandering  of  thought.    Ck>mpare 

ABSISACT. 


AHTOimCSt 

alert 
alien  tlye 


on  hand 
prompt 


ready 
thougrhtful 


wide-awake 


ABSURD 


ridicnlons 

senselcM 

■tnpidl 

nnreasonable 

wild 


anomaloma  ill'ooiuddered  Indioroiu 

ebljacaleal  iU^Jndsed  mistaken 

erroneoiis  inoonolniiTe  monstroiui 

false  inoorreot  nonsensical 

foolisb  infatuated  paradoxical 

ill<advised  irrational  preposterous 

That  is  absurd  which  is  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  rea- 
soning; as,  that  a  part  should  he  greater  than  the  whole  is  ab- 
surd. A  paradoxical  statement  appears  at  first  thought  contra- 
dictory or  absurd,  while  it  may  be  really  true.  Anything  is  ir- 
rational when  clearly  contrary  to  sound  reason,  foolish  when 
contrary  to  practical  good  sense,  silly  when  petty  and  con- 
temptible in  its  folly,  erroneous  when  containing  error  that 
vitiates  the  result,  unreasonable  when  there  seems  a  perverse 
bias  or  an  intent  to  go  wrong.  Monstrous  and  preposterous  re- 
fer to  what  is  overwhelmingly  absurd;  as,  "O  monstrous  ! 
eleven  buckram  men  grown  out  of  two,"  Shakespeare  1  King 
Henry  IV,  act  ii,  sc.  4.  The  ridiculous  or  the  nonsensical  is 
worthy  only  to  be  laughed  at.  The  lunatic's  claim  to  be  a  kins: 
is  ridiculotis;  the  Mother  Goose  rhymes  are  nonseneicml.  Com- 
pare INCONGRUOUS. 


) 


certain 

consistent 

demonstrable 

demonstrated 

estabUshed 

Incontestable 


incontrovertible  rational 

indisputable  reasonable 

indubitable  sagacious 

infallible  sensible 

loflTical  sound 


substantial 
true 

undeniable 
uniiuestienabl  e 
wise 


abnie 
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abyss 

mm^^ 

ABUSE 

SYNONYMS  t 

aggrieve 

Impose  on  or 

oppress 

revile 

damage 

npon 

perseonto 

mln 

defame 

Injure 

pervert 

slander 

defile 

malign 

profane 

victimise 

desecrate 

maltreat 

prostltnte 

vlUfy 

disparage 

nilsemploy 

rail  at 

violate 

harm 

nilsnse 

ravish 

vituperate 

Ill-treat 

molest 

reproach 

"wrong 

lU^use 

Abuse  covere  all  unreasonable  or  improper  use  or  treatment 
by  word  or  act.  A  tenant  does  not  abtise  rented  property  by 
"reasonable  wear,"  though  that  may  damage  the  property  and 
injure  its  sale;  he  may  abuse  it  by  needless  defacement  or 
neglect  It  is  possible  to  abuse  a  man  without  harming  him,  as 
when  the  criminal  vituperates  the  judge;  or  to  harm  a  man 
without  abusing  him,  as  when  the  witness  tells  the  truth  about 
the  criminal.  Defame,  malign,  rail  at,  revile,  slander,  vilify, 
and  vituperate  are  used  always  in  a  bad  sense.  One  may  be 
justly  reproached.  To  impose  on  or  to  victimize  one  is  to  injure 
him  by  abusing  his  confidence.  To  persecute  one  is  to  ill-treat 
him  for  opinion's  sake,  commonly  for  religious  belief;  to  op- 
press is  generally  for  political  or  pecuniary  motives.  "Thou 
shalt  not  oppress  an  hired  sen^ant  that  is  poor  and  needy," 
Deut.  xxiv,  14.  Misemploy,  misuse,  and  pervert  are  commonly 
applied  to  objects  rather  than  to  persons.  A  dissolute  youth 
misemploys  his  time,  misuses  his  money  and  opportunities, 
harms  his  associates,  perverts  his  talents,  wrongs  his  parents, 
ruins  himself,  abuses  every  good  gift  of  God. 

ANTONYMS: 


applaud 
benefit 
care  for 
cherish 


conserve 
consider 
eulogize 
extol 


favor 
laud 

panesr^Tize 
praise 


protect 
regard 
respect 
shield 


sustain 
tend 
uphold 
vindicate 


ABYSS 

SYNONYMS  t 

abysm  deep  gnit  void 

bathos  depth  pit 

A  gulf  (from  Gr.  kolphos,  bay)  is  primarily  a  wide  expanse  of 
water,  partially  enclosed,  and  defined  as  between  a  bay  and  a 
sea  in  extent,  but  used  with  a  wide  range  of  meaning;  as,  the 
Gulf  of  Venice,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    The  word  is  then  applied 
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to  any  vast  and  deep  depression  on  the  earth's  surface  that 
seems  impassable  like  a  sea. 

«  A  ovAf  profound  ai  that  Serbonian  t>og,     .     .     . 

¥niere  armies  whole  have  fiunk. 

Milton   Paradise  Lett   bk.  ii,  L  592. 

In  figurative  or  poetic  use  gulf  is  variously  applied  as  to  that 
which  engulfs  or  overwhelms,  as  a  whirlpool  or  vast  ocean 
depth,  or  to  anything  that  widely  and  deeply  separates,  as  in 
thought,  feeling,  character,  or  relations. 

Between  as  and  you  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed. 

Lukt    zvi,  26. 

An  abyss  (from  Gr.  a-,  without,  Oyssos,  bottom)  is  primarily 
a  bottomless  gulf,  unmeasurable  and  unfathomable;  it  has  also 
come  to  denote  any  vast  or  immeasurable  extent,  as  of  inter- 
stellar space,  without  reference  to  direction. 

And  in  the  abyss  of  brightness  4are8  to  span 

The  snn's  broad  circle. 

Bbvant    The  Ages,  st.   8. 

The  pillared  firmament   and   all  the   spheres 
May    fcink,   perchance,   in   the   long   lapse   of   years, 
Swallowed  in  night's  abj/ss. 

Abraham  Coles  The  Microcosm. 

The  lowest  depths  of  ocean  are  called  "abyssal"  or  "abys- 
enal,"  "abyssal"  being  the  preferred  scientific  term;  as, 
"abyssal"  life,  or  "abyssal"  forms.  Abyss  is  figuratively  used 
to  denote  what  is  profound  and  seemingly  unfathomable  in 
thought ;  as,  an  abyss  of  metaphvsical  disputation ;  an  abyss 
f)f  ignorance,  degradation,  or  infamy.  The  limitless  space 
anciently  supposed  to  be  empty  or  full  of  formless  matter  in 
a  state  of  chaos  was  known  as  the  abyss  or  the  void,  void  sig- 
nifying empty  space. 

Who  shall  tempt  with  wandering  feet. 
The  dark,  unbottomed,  infinite  abyss. 

Milton    Paradise  Lost   bk.  ii,  1.  404. 

Abysm  is  an  archaic  or  poetic  equivalent  of  abyss. 

In  the  storm-hid  abysm  of  ghostly  darkness. 

Joaquin  Milleb   Ina   so.  2,  st.  4. 

Pit  is  used  with  the  definite  article  to  signify  the  grave,  the 
"bottomless  pit,'*  hades,  gehenna,  inferno,  or  hell,  and  in  this 
sense  only  is  a  synonym  of  abyss. 

We  saw  alto  thern  the  Hobgoblins,   Satyrs,   and  Dragons  of  the  pit. 

Bunyan     Pilgrim's  Progress,    p.    131. 


Acadeado 
acee— ory 
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Bathos  (from  Gr.  bathos,  depth)  has  in  English  use  an  op- 
probrious sense,  denoting  especially  a  sudden  descent  from  the 
elevated  or  the  sublime  to  the  commonplace  or  ridiculoms;  so 
we  speak  of  a  bctthos  of  stupidity  or  insipidity;  the  word  is 
similarly  applied  to  sharp  descent  in  position  or  fortune. 

How  meanly  hat  be  closed  hii  inflated  career!     What  a  lample  of  the 

hathoB  will  hit  history  present  I 

Thomas  Jeffkbsok    Writingt   iy,  240. 

A  bathos  is  not  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  being  called  an 
abyss.     Compare  chasm. 

ANTONYMS: 


canopy  of  heaven  empsrrean 
dome  of  heaven  flrniament 
elevation  heigrht 


hill 

mount 

mountain 


summit 

vault  of  heaven 

zenith 


ACADEMIC 
ACADEMICAL 


8TNONYM8S 

bookisli 
oollesiate 
doiiTeiiticnal 
formal 


loan&ecl 
lettered 
literary 
pedantie 


Platenio 
Plat«iii«tio 
•oli«larly 
•okolastio 


speonlativo 

tneoretie 

theoretical 


Academic  or  academical,  collegiate,  literary,  learned,  scholar- 
ly,  and  theoretic  or  theoretical,  all  have  good  use  as  denoting 
what  pertains  to  an  academy  or  a  college,  to  learning,  litera- 
ture, sound  scholarship,  or  well-considered  theory.  As  applied 
to  a  college  or  university,  the  academical  department  is  tech- 
nically that  which  is  concerned  with  classical,  mathematical,  or 
general  literary  studies  as  distinguished  from  the  professional 
and  scientific  departments.  In  literary  use,  Academic  is  used 
of  the  Academy  of  Plato  at  Athens,  hence  of  Plato  or  his  fol- 
lowers, or  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  Formal,  too,  has  ex- 
cellent use,  denoting  that  which  is  done  in  accordance  with 
proper  and  usual  forms,  carrying  the  weight  and  authority  of 
what  is  established  and  recognized;  as,  a  formal  letter  (dis- 
tingfuished  from  a  memorandum  or  from  an  offhand  or  familiar 
note),  a  formal  notification  or  summons.  Conventional  may 
denote  a  proper  and  desirable  conformity  with  conventions  or 
usages,  as  of  good  society.  But  academic  or  academical^  con- 
ventional, formal y  and  theoretic  or  theoretical  may  have  distinct- 
ly unfavorable  use,  implying  the  sacrifice  of  more  important 
considerations  to  those  thus  designated.    A  question  or  discus- 


adversary 

commander 

instigator 

antagonist 

enemy 

leader 

betrayer 

foe 

opponent 

chief 

hinderer 
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him  by  necessity,  fee,  or  reward.  Partner  has  come  to  denote 
almost  exclusively  a  business  connection.  In  law,  an  abettor 
(the  general  legal  spelling)  is  always  present,  either  actively 
or  constructively,  at  the  commission  of  the  crime ;  an  accessory, 
never.  An  accomplice  is  usually  a  principal;  an  accessory, 
never.  If  present,  though  only  to  stand  outside  and  keep 
watch  against  surprise,  one  is  an  abettor,  and  not  an  accessory, 
At  common  law,  an  accessory  implies  a  principal,  and  can  not 
be  con\'icted  until  after  the  conviction  of  the  principal;  the 
accomplice  or  abettor  can  be  convicted  as  a  principal.  Accom- 
plice and  abettor  have  nearly  the  same  meaning,  but  the  former 
is  the  popular,  the  latter  more  distinctly  the  legal  term.  Com- 
pare appendage;    auxiliary. 

ANTONTMS: 

opposer 
principal 
rival 
liinderer 

PREPOSITIOHS: 

An  accessory  to  the  crime;   before  or  after  the  fact;   the  ac- 
cessories of  a  figure  in  a  painting. 


ACCIDENT 

SYNONYMS: 

adTcntnrc  contingency  Itappening  micfortnne 

calamity  disaster  liazard  niichap 

casualty  fortuity  incident  possibility 

cliance  hap  n&isadvontnre 

An  accident  is  that  which  happens  without  any  one's  direct 
intention;  a  chance  that  which  happens  without  any  known 
cause.  If  the  direct  cause  of  a  railroad  accident  is  known,  we 
can  not  call  it  a  chance.  To  the  theist  there  is,  in  strictness,  no 
chance,  all  things  being  by  divine  causation  and  control;  but 
chance  is  spoken  of  where  no  special  cause  is  manifest:  "By 
chance  there  came  down  a  certain  priest  that  way,"  Luke  x,  31. 
"We  can  speak  of  a  game  of  chance,  but  not  of  a  game  pi  acci- 
dent. An  incident  is  viewed  as  occurring  in  the  regular  course 
of  things,  but  subordinate  to  the  main  purpose,  or  aside  from 
the  main  design.  Fortune  is  the  result  of  inscrutable  controlling 
forces.  Fortune  and  chance  are  nearly  equivalent,  but  chance 
can  be  used  of  human  effort  and  endeavor  as  fortune  can  not 
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be;  we  say  ^e  has  a  chance  of  success/'  or  'Hhere  is  one 
chance  in  a  thousand/'  where  we  could  not  substitute  fortune; 
as  perBonified,  Fortune  is  regarded  as  having  a  fitful  purpose, 
Chance  as  purposeless;  we  speak  of  fickle  Fortune,  blind 
Chance;  ^'Fortune  favors  the  brave."  The  slaughter  of  men 
is  an  incident  of  battle;  unexpected  defeat,  the  fortune  of 
war.  Since  the  unintended  is  often  the  undesirable,  accident 
tends  to  signify  some  calamity  or  disaster,  unless  the  contrary 
is  expressed,  as  when  we  say  a  fortunate  or  happy  accident. 
An  adventure  is  that  which  may  turn  out  ill,  a  misadventure 
that  which  does  turn  out  ill.  A  slight  disturbing  accident  is  a 
mishap.    Compare  event;  hazard. 


appointment 
calculation 

decree 

• 
Intention    ordainment 

preparation 

fate 

law              ordinance 

provision 

certainty 

foreordination 

necessity    plan 

purpose 

PBEPOSinOHS : 

The  accident  of  birth;  an  accident  to  the  machinery. 

'^^ACQUAINTANCE 

STNONTMSt 

aoflociation  experience       fellowslilp       intimacy 

eompanionsliip       familiarity      friendaliip      knowledge 

Acquaintance  between  persons  supposes  that  each  knows  the 
other;  we  may  know  a  public  man  by  his  writings  or  speeches, 
and  by  sight,  but  can  not  claim  acqtMiintance  unless  he  person- 
ally knows  us.  There  may  be  pleasant  acquaintance  with  little 
companionship;  and  conversely,  much  companionship  with  lit- 
tle acquaintance,  as  between  busy  clerks  at  adjoining  desks.  So 
there  may  be  association  in  business  without  intimacy  or  friend- 
ship. Acquaintance  admits  of  many  degrees,  from  a  slight  or 
passing  to  a  familiar  or  intimate  acquaintance;  but  acquain- 
tance unmodified  commonly  signifies  less  than  familiarity  or 
intim€u:y.  As  rejo^ards  persons,  familiarity  is  becoming  re- 
stricted to  the  undesirable  sense,  as  in  the  proverb,  ^'Familiar- 
ity breeds  contempt;"  hence,  in  personal  relations,  the  word 
intimacy,  which  refers  to  mutual  knowledge  of  thought  and 
feeling,  is  now  uniformly  preferred.  Friendship  includes  ac- 
quaintance with  some  degree  of  intimacy,  and  ordinarily  com- 
panionship, though  in  a  wider  sense  friendship  may  exist  be- 
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tween  those  who  have  never  met,  but  know  each  other  only  by 
word  and  deed.  Acqtuiintance  does  not  involve  friendship,  for 
one  may  be  well  acquainted  with  an  enemy.  Fellowship  in- 
volves not  merely  acquaintance  and  companionship,  but  sym- 
pathy as  well.  There  may  be  much  friendship  without  much 
fellowship,  as  between  those  whose  homes  or  pursuits  are  far 
apart.  There  may  be  pleasant  fellowship  which  does  not  reach 
the  fulness  of  friendship.  Compare  attachment;  friend- 
ship; LOVE.  As  regards  studies,  pursuits,  etc.,  acquaintance 
is  less  than  familiarity,  which  supposes  minute  knowledge  of 
particulars,  arising  often  from  long  experience  or  association, 

ANTONTMS: 

ignorance  ignorlngr  inexperience  unfamiliarity 

PREPOSmOHSt 

Acquaintance  with  a  subject;    of  one  person  with  another; 
between  persons. 


ACRIMONY 


Harsliness 
BtallKBity 
moroaeneaa 


•everity 

•liarpneBS 

•onn&ess 


tartBesa 

unkindnesa 

vimlenee 


STNOH7MS: 

acerbity 
asperity 
bitterness 
oanstioity 

Acerbity  is  a  sharpness,  with  a  touch  of  bitterness,  which 
may  arise  from  momentary  annoyance  or  habitual  impatience; 
asperity  is  keener  and  more  pronounced,  denoting  distinct  irri- 
tation or  vexation ;  in  speech  asperity  is  often  manifested  by  the 
tone  of  voice  rather  than  by  the  words  that  are  spoken.  Acri- 
mony in  speech  or  temper  is  like  a  corrosive  acid;  it  springs 
from  settled  character  or  deeply  rooted  feeling  of  aversion  or 
unkindness.  One  might  speak  with  momentary  asperity  to  his 
child,  but  not  with  acrimony,  unless  estraingement  had  begun. 
Malignity  is  the  extreme  of  settled  ill  intent;  virulence  is  an 
envenomed  hostility.  Virulence  of  speech  is  a  quality  in  lan- 
guage that  makes  the  language  seem  as  if  exuding  poison. 
Virulence  is  outspoken ;  malignity  may  be  covered  with  smooth 
and  courteous  phrase.  We  say  intense  virulence,  deep  malig- 
nity. Severity  is  always  painful,  and  may  be  terrible,  but 
carries  ordinarily  the  implication,  true  or  false,  of  justice. 
Compare  anger;  bitter;  enmity. 
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acrimony 
aet 


amiability 
courtesy 


grentleoess 
good  nature 


kindness 
mildness 


smoothness 
sweetness 


ACT,  n. 

STNOimiSx 

aecomplialuiioat  dolus  exploit  performance 

aeliieTeaAcnt  elfoot  feat  prooeeding 

aetion  ezecntion  motion  transaction 

•onanntmation  exercise  movement  vrorU, 

deed  exertion  operation 

An  aci  is  strictly  and  originally  something  accomplished  b^^ 
an  exercise  of  power,  in  which  sense  it  is  synonymous  with  deed 
or  effect.  Action  is  a  doing.  Act  is,  therefore,  single,  individual, 
momentary;  action  a  complex  of  acta,  or  a  process,  state,  or 
habit  of  exerting  power.  We  say  a  virtuous  act,  but  rather  a 
virtuous  course  of  action.  We  speak  of  (iction  of  an  acid  upon 
a  metal,  not  of  its  act.  Act  is  used,  also,  for  the  simple  exer- 
tion of  power ;  as,  an  oo^  of  will.  In  this  sense  an  act  does  not 
necessarily  imply  an  external  effect,  while  an  action  does. 
Morally,  the  act  of  murder  is  in  the  determination  to  kill; 
legally,  the  act  is  not  complete  without  the  striking  of  the  fatal 
blow.  Act  and  deed  are  both  used  for  the  thing  done,  but  act 
refers  to  the  power  put  forth,  deed  to  the  result  accomplished ; 
as,  a  voluntary  act,  a  bad  deed.  In  connection  with  other  words 
ac$  is  more  usually  qualified  by  the  use  of  another  noun,  action 
by  an  adjective  preceding;  we  may  say  a  kind  act,  though 
oftener  an  act  of  kindness,  but  only  a  kind  action,  not  an 
(Mction  of  kindness.  As  between  act  and  deed,  deed  is  common- 
ly used  of  great,  notable,  and  impressive  acts,  as  are  achieve- 
mmrt,  exploit,  and  feat. 

F0Hu9:  We  liye  in  deeds,  not  years;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths. 

Baiubt  Feetua,  ±  C wintry  Town,  sc  7. 

A  feat  exhibits  strength,  skill,  personal  power,  whether  mental 
or  physical,  especially  the  latter;  as,  a  feat  of  arms,  a  feat  of 
monory.  An  exploit  is  a  conspicuous  or  glorious  deed,  involv- 
ing valor  or  heroism,  usually  combined  with  strength,  skill, 
loftiness  of  thought,  and  readiness  of  resource ;  an  achievement 
is  the  doing  of  something  great  and  noteworthy;  an  exploit  is 
brilliant,  but  its  effect  may  be  transient;  an  achievement  is 
solid,   and  its  effect  enduring.    Act  and  action  are  both  in  con- 
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trast  to  all  that  is  merely  passive  and  receptive.    The  intensest 
action  is  easier  than  passive  endurance. 


ANTOmrMSt 

cessation  immobility 

deliberation        inaction 
endurance  inactivity 

*  In  philosophic  sense. 


inertia 
passion  * 
quiescence 


quiet 

repose 

rest 


suffering 
suspension 


ACTIVE 


SYNONYMS: 

acile 
alert 
brisk 

bnstlins 
bnsy 

diligent 


eaersetic 

expeditions 

indnstrions 

Uvely 

mobile 

nimble 


offioions 

prompt 

qnick 

ready 

restless 


sprigbtly 
spry 
snpple 
▼igorons 
wide  anrake 


Active  refers  to  both  quickness  and  constancy  of  action ;  in 
the  former  sense  it  is  allied  with  agile,  alert,  brisk,  etc.;  in  the 
latter,  with  busy,  diligent,  industrious.  The  active  love  em- 
ployment, the  busy  are  actually  employed,  the  diligent  and  the 
industrious  are  habitually  busy.  ♦  The  restless  are  active  from 
inability  to  keep  quiet;  their  activity  may  be  without  purpose, 
or  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  purpose  contemplated.  The 
officious  are  undesirably  active  in  the  afTairs  of  others.  Com- 
pare alert;   alive;    meddlesome. 


ANTONYMS: 

dull 

heavy 

idle 


inactive 
indolent 
inert 


lazy 

quiescent 

quiet 


slow 

sIugiTish 

stupid 


PREPOSITIONS: 

Active  in  work,  in  a  cause;  for  an  object,  as  for  justice; 
with  persons  or  instrumentalities;  about  something,  as  about 
other  people's  business. 


ACUMEN 

SYNONYMS: 

aenteness  insight  perspisaoity      sharpness 

cleverness  keenness  sagacity  shreiirdness 

discernment      penetration 

Sharpness f  acuteness,  and  insight,  however  keen,  and  pene- 
tration, however  deep,  fall  short  of  the  meaning  of  acumen, 
which  implies  also  ability  to  use  these  qualities  to  advantage. 
There  are  persons  of  keen  insight  and  great  penetration  U 
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uliom  these  powers  are  practir-ally  useless.  Acumen  is  sliarp- 
ness  to  some  purpose,  and  belongs  to  a  mind  that  is  compre- 
hensive as  well  as  keen.  Cleverness  is  a  practical  aptitude  for 
study  or  learning.  Insight  and  discernment  are  applied  often- 
est  to  the  judgment  of  character;  penetration  and  perspicacity 
to  other  subjects  of  knowledge.  Sagacity  is  an  uncultured  skill 
in  using  quick  perceptions  for  a  desired  end,  generally  in  prac- 
tieal  affairs;  acumen  may  increase  with  study,  and  applies  to 
the  most  erudite  matters.  Shrewdness  is  keenness  or  sagacity, 
often  with  a  somewhat  evil  bias,  as  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  duller  intellects.  Perspicacity  is  the  power  to  see  clearly 
through  that  which  is  difficult  or  involved.  We  speak  of  the 
acuteness  of  an  observer  or  a  reasoner,  the  insight  and  discern- 
ment of  a  student,  a  clergymar,  or  a  merchant,  the  sagacity 
of  a  hound,  the  keenness  of  a  debater,  the  shrewdness  of  a 
usurer,  the  2^^'^^^^^^^on,  perspicacity,  and  acumen  of  a 
philosopher. 

AXTOirrMSt 

bluntness  dulness  obtuseness  stupidity 


ADAPT 

STNONTMSt 
Aecomniodate  conform  pnt  in  _plaoe     set  riglit 


Adinst  fit  (fix)  pnt  right  set  to  righti 

spply  pnt  in  order    pnt  to  rights  snit 


To  fit  is,  in  this  connection,  to  make  one  thing  or  part  cor- 
respond to  some  other,  generally  with  the  idea  of  antecedent 
shaping;  as,  to  fit  a  garment  to  the  form;  U>  fit  &  key  to  a 
lock;  in  its  application  to  persons  it  signifies  to  give  the 
knowledge  or  training  or  develop  the  qualities  needed  to  meet 
eertain  requirements ;  as,  to  fit  a  student  for  college.  Conform 
(from  L.  con-,  with,  together,  +  forma,  form)  is  originally  to 
make  like  in  form ;  in  physical  use  it  often  denotes  an  extensive 
and  gradual  process;  as,  the  glacier  conforms  itself  to  the 
shape  of  ground  on  which  it  rests  or  over  which  it  passes;  in 
its  more  frequent  figurative  use  it  signifies  conunonly  to  accord 
an  external  agreement  without  reference  to  one's  personal  views 
or  feelings;  as,  to  conform  one's  conduct  to  the  customs  of 
society;  James  I.  said  of  the  Puritans: 


adapt 

I  win  make  them  conform  or  I  wiU  harry  them  out  of  the  land. 

Obuk  History  of  tks  EngUsh  Psople  toI.  tI,  bk.  Tii,  ch.  8,  p.  250. 

[f.   *  w.   00.] 

To  adjust  (originally,  to  make  right)  is  to  place  one  thing 
or  part  in  suitable  relation  to  some  other  or  others,  as  for 
stability,  suitable  or  harmonious  action,  or  the  like ;  the  parts 
of  a  watch,  fitted  to  each  other  by  their  original  construction, 
must  be  adjusted  by  the  watchmaker  who  assembles  them;  the 
mechanism  of  a  typewriter  must  be  adjusted  for  alignment; 
if  the  parts  were  not  originally  properly  fitted,  it  will  be  found 
impossible  to  adjust  them ;  adjust  always  implies  some  inherent 
fitness;  this  is  true  even  in  metaphorical  use;  differences  or 
disputes  between  persons  are  adjusted  when  both  parties  agree 
to  waive  negligible  matters ;  if  the  differences  are  fundamental, 
no  adjustment  is  possible;  Charles  V.  vainly  tried  to  adjust 
the  dispute  between  the  Catholics  who  held  to  an  infallible 
church  and  the  Reformers  who  claimed  the  right  of  private 
judgment.  (See  compromise.)  Adapt  has  less  reference  to 
original  structure  than  fit,  and  more  suggestion  of  change  than 
adjust;  we  adjust  the  parts  of  a  machine  without  the  slightest 
alteration  of  their  structure;  we  adapt  the  machine  to  a  new 
use  by  some  minor  changes ;  the  eye  adapts  itself  to  differences 
of  light  or  vision  by  spontaneous  and  unconscious  changes  of 
convexity  or  the  dilation  or  contraction  of  the  pupil;  the 
human  constitution  adapts  itself  to  a  new  climate,  or  the  mind 
to  a  new  problem.  Adapt  and  adjust  in  such  use  are  often 
closely  synonymous,  yet  with  a  subtle  difference,  adjust  re- 
ferring more  to  the  mechanism,  adapt  to  the  result ;  we  adjust 
a  microscope  or  an  opera-glass,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  different 
eyes.  We  dramatize  a  novel  in  order  to  adapt  it  for  the  stage; 
we  adjust  a  play  for  new  use  by  minor  changes;  the  play- 
wright adapts  an  English  play  for  the  American  stage.  To 
suit  (from  F.  suite,  ult.  from  L.  sequor,  follow)  is  to  make  or 
^o  be  conformable  or  appropriate  to,  accord  with,  befit ;  as,  his 
figure  suits  the  part ;  in  a  secondary  sense,  to  suit  is  to  meet  the 
views,  wishes,  or  tastes  of,  please,  satisfy;  as,  the  plan  suits 
me.  Suit  is  often  nearly  equivalent  to  fit  or  adnpt,  but  seldom 
exactly  corresponds  to  them;  "The  pen  fits  my  hand"  might 
imply  that  the  size  and  shape  of  the  pen  exactly  fill  my  natural 
grasp;  "the  pen  is  adapted  to  my  hand"  would  indicate  that 
its  construction  and  general  qualities  are  such  as  my  hand  re- 
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qnires;  ''the  pen  suits  my  hand''  is  more  comprehensivey  de- 
claring that  the  qualities  of  the  pen  in  all  respects  meet  the 
demands  of  my  hand. 

Stiit  the   action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action. 

Shaksspkass    HamUt    act  iii,  bc.  2. 

Here  neither  fU  nor  adapt  could  be  substituted  without  loss, 
while  adjust  would  be  intolerable.  The  idea  of  a  pleasing  or 
satisfactory  result  largely  underlies  the  use  of  suit.  Accom- 
modate (ult.  from  L.  commodus,  fit,  suitable,  convenient)  is  in 
some  uses  nearly  synonymous  with  adapt,  adjust,  conform,  or 
fit,  but  generally  implies  some  concession,  yielding,  or  sacrifice ; 
as,  to  accommodate  oneself  to  circumstances,  i.e.,  by  giving  up 
some  things  one  might  desire. 

Christ  win  nerer  accommodtUs  his  morality  to  the  times. 

Adam  Clark  Chriatian  Theology  p.  118.  [p.  *  H.] 

liyj^  metallic  structure  must  be  able  to  cuicommodate  itself  to 
(expansion  or  contraction  of  the  material;  the  devise  by  which 
the  eye  adapts  itself  to  distance  is  called  the  accommodating 
apparatus.  In  the  secondary  uses,  the  idea  of  convenience  or  of 
concession  or  of  both,  usually  appears;  we  accommodate  a 
friend  with  a  loan  or  a  traveler  with  lodgings;  an  a>ccommodat^ 
ing  person  seeks  others'  comfort  or  convenience,  often  at  more 
or  less  sacrifice  of  his  own ;  a  dispute  is  accommodated  by  mu- 
tual concessions.  (See  compromise).  Fix  (originally  to  fas- 
ten, make  firm;  see  attach)  :  is  used  colloquially  in  the  sense 
of  adapt,  adjust,  fit,  accommodate,  repair,  regulate,  put  in 
shape  or  in  order,  fit  out,  equip,  or  in  any  way  put  in  suitable 
or  satisfactory  condition.  This  usage,  which  has  been  termed 
an  Americanism,  has  been  shown  to  have  existed  in  England 
from  early  times.  The  very  indefiniteness  of  the  expression,  as 
including  all  that  may  need  to  be  done,  in  whatever  way,  has 
rendered  it  widely  popular  in  America,  as  expressing,  with 
exoseding  convenience,  what  can  be  said  by  no  other  single 
word.    See  arrange. 

AXTONTMS: 

confound  disjoin 

eonfuse  disjoint 

derangre  dislocate 

disarrange  dismember 
discompose 


disorder 

misapply 

displace 
disturb 

misfit 

misjoin 

jumble 

misplace 

add  32 
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ADD 

SYNONTMSi 

adjoin  append  enlarge  make  up 

affix  attach  extend  subjoin 

amplify  augment  increase  snni  np 

annex  cast  np  join  on 

To  add  is  to  increase  by  adjoining  or  uniting;  in  distinction 
from  multiply,  which  is  to  increase  by  repeating.  To  augment 
a  thing  is  to  increase  it  by  any  means,  but  this  word  is  seldom 
used  directly  of  material  objects;  we  do  not  augment  a  house, 
a  farm,  a  nation,  etc.  We  may  enlarge  a  house,  a  farm,  or  an 
empire,  extend  influence  or  dominion,  augment  riches,  power  or 
influence,  attach  or  annex  a  building  to  one  that  it  adjoins  or 
papers  to  the  document  they  refer  to,  annex  a  clause  or  a 
codicil,  affix  a  seal  or  a  signature,  annex  a  territory,  attach 
a  condition  to  a  promise.  A  speaker  may  amplify  a  discourse 
by  a  fuller  treatment  throughout  than  was  originally  planned, 
or  he  may  append  or  subjoin  certain  remarks  without  change 
of  what  has  gone  before.  We  cast  up  or  sum  up  an  account, 
though  add  up  and  make  up  are  now  more  usual  expressions. 
Compare  attach. 

ANTONTMSi 


abstract 

dissever 

reduce 

subtract 

deduct 

lessen 

remove 

withdraw 

diminish 

PREPOSITIONS 

Other  items  are  to  be  added  fu  tlie  account. 

ADDICTED 

SYNONTMSx 

abandoned  devoted  given  over  inclined 

accnstonied  disposed  given  np  prone 

attaclied  given  naliitaated  wedded 

One  is  addicted  to  that  which  he  has  allowed  to  gain  a  strong, 
habitual,  and  enduring  hold  upon  action,  inclination,  or  in- 
voluntary tendency,  as  to  a  habit  or  indulgence.  A  man  may  be 
ciccustomed  to  labor,  attached  to  his  profession,  devoted  to  his 
religion,  given  to  study  or  to  gluttony  (in  the  bad  sense^  given 
over,  or  given  up,  is  a  stronger  and  more  hopeless  expression, 
as  is  abandoned).  One  inclined  to  luxury  may  become  habit- 
uated to  poverty.  One  is  wedded  to  that  which  has  become  a 
second  nature ;  as,  one  is  wedded  to  science  or  to  art.    Prone  is 
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used  only  in  a  bad  sense,  and  generally  of  natural  tendencies; 
as,  our  hearts  are  prone  to  evil.  Abandoned  tells  of  the  ae- 
quired  vieiousness  of  one  who  has  given  himself  up  to  wicked- 
ness. Addicted  may  be  used  in  a  good,  but  more  frequently  a 
bad  sense;  as,  addicted  to  study;  addicted  to  drink.  Devoted 
is  used  chiefly  in  the  good  sense;  as,  a  mother's  devoted  affec- 
tion. 


AHTOmrMS: 

averse  disinclined 

PBEPOSmON : 

Addicted  to  vice. 


indisposed 


unaccustomed 


ADDRESS,  V. 


aeeoct 

apostropUse 
appeal  to 


Apply  to 

approaoli 
oonrt 


froet 
aU 
salute 


speak  to 
woo 


To  accost  is  to  speak  first,  to  friend  or  stranger,  generally 
with  a  view  to  opening  conversation ;  greet  is  not  so  distinctly 
limited,  since  one  may  return  another's  greeting;  greet  and  hail 
may  imply  but  a  passing  word;  greeting  may  be  altogether 
silent ;  to  hail  is  to  greet  in  a  loud-voiced  and  commonly  hearty 
and  joyous  way,  as  appears  in  the  expression  "fcat7  fellow, 
well  met."  To  salute  is  to  greet  with  special  token  of  respect, 
as  a  soldier  his  commander.  To  apostrophize  is  to  solemnly 
address  some  person  or  personified  attribute  apart  from  the 
audience  to  whom  one  is  speaking;  as,  a  preacher  may  apos- 
trophize virtue,  the  saints  of  old,  or  even  the  Deity.  To  appeal 
or  apply  to  in  this  sense  is  to  address  formally  for  some  special 
purpose^  appeal  being  the  more  urgent  word.  Address  is 
slightly  more  formal  than  accost  or  greet,  though  it  may  often 
be  interchanged  with  them.  One  may  address  anotlier  at  con- 
siderable length  or  in  writing;  he  accosts  orally  and  briefly. 
Compare  appeal. 

ANTONYMS  I 

avoid  elude  overlook  pass  by 

cut  ignore  pass  shun 

PREPOSinOKS  t 

Address  the  memorial  to  the  legislature;  'the  president  ad- 
dressed the  people  in  an  eloquent  speech ;  he  addressed  an  in- 
truder with  indignation. 
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adherent 

ADDRESS,  n. 

STNONTMSs 

adroitness  discretion  nianners  readiness 

eonrtesy  ingennity  politeness  taot 

dexterity 

Address  is  that  indefinable  something  which  enables  a  man  to 
gain  his  object  without  seeming  exertion  or  contest,  and  gener- 
ally with  the  favor  and  approval  of  those  with  whom  he  deals. 
It  is  a  general  power  to  direct  to  the  matter  in  hand  whatever 
qualities  are  most  needed  for  it  at  the  moment.  It  includes 
adroitness  and  discretion  to  know  what  to  do  or  say  and  what 
to  avoid;  ingenuity  to  devise;  readiness  to  speak  or  act;  the 
dexterity  that  comes  of  practise;  and  tact,  which  is  the  power 
of  fine  touch  as  applied  to  human  character  and  feeling. 
Courtesy  and  politeness  are  indispensable  elements  of  good 
address.     Compare  polite;    speech. 

ANTONYMS: 

awkwardness         clumsiness  llUbreedingr       stupidity 

boorishness  fatuity  ill  manners       unmannerliness 

clownishness  folly  rudeness  unwisdom 

PREPOtSmONS: 

Addre;»  in  dealing  with  opponents;  the  address  of  an  ac- 
complished intriguer;   an  address  to  the  audience. 


ADEQUATE 
8TNONTM81 

able  coiapeteat  flttine  snffloient 

adapted  eqnal  qualified  suitable 

capable  fit  satiifaotory  suited 

commensurate  fitted 

Adequate,  commensurate,  and  sufficient  signify  equal  to  some 
given  occasion  or  work;  as,  a  sum  sufficient  to  meet  expenses; 
an  adeqttate  remedy  for  the  disease.  Commensurate  is  the  more 
precise  and  learned  word,  signifying  that  which  exactly  meas- 
ures the  matter  in  question.  Adapted,  fit,  fitted,  suited,  and 
qualified  refer  to  the  qualities  which  match  or  suit  the  occasion. 
A  clergyman  may  have  strength  adequate  to  the  work  of  a  por- 
ter ;  but  that  would  not  be  a  /if  or  suitable  occupation  for  him. 
Work  is  satisfactbry  if  it  satisfies  those  for  whom  it  is  done, 
though  it  may  be  very  poor  work  judged  by  some  higher 
standard.     Qualified  refers  to  acquired  abilities;   competent  to 
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adl&erent 


both  natural  and  acquired;  a  qualified  teacher  may  be  no 
longer  competent,  by  reason  of  ill  health.  Able  and  capabU 
suggest  general  ability  and  reserved  power,  able  being  the 
higher  word  of  the  two.  An  able  man  will  do  something  well 
in  any  position.  A  capable  man  will  come  up  to  any  ordinary 
demand.  We  say  an  able  orator,  a  capable  accountant.  Com- 
pare adapt;   fit. 


insufficient 

unfit 

unsuitable 

poor 

unqualified 

useless 

unequal 

unsatisfactory 

worthless 

disqualified 
inaaequate 
incompetent 
inferior 

VBEPOSXTIOKSi 

Adequate  to  the  demand;  for  the  purpose. 


ADHERENT 


STHOHTlUi 

aid 
aider 


aUy 
backer 


disciple 
follower 


partisaa 
supporter 


An  adherent  is  one  who  is  devoted  or  attached  fa»  a  person, 
party,  principle,  cause,  creed,  or  the  like.  One  may  be  an  aider 
and  supporter  of  a  party  or  church,  while  not  an  adherent  to  all 
its  doctrines  or  claims.  An  ally  is  more  independent  still,  as 
he  may  differ  on  every  point  except  the  specific  ground  of 
onion.  The  Allies  who  overthrew  Napoleon  were  united  only 
against  him.  Allies  are  regarded  as  ecjuals;  adherents  and 
disciples  are  followers.  The  adherent  depends  more  on  his 
individual  judgment,  the  disciple  is  more  subject  to  command 
and  instruction;  thus  we  say  the  disciples  rather  than  the 
adherents  of  Christ.  Partisan  has  the  narrow  and  odious  sense 
of  adhesion  to  a  party,  right  or  wrong.  One  may  be  an  ad- 
herent or  supporter  of  a  party  and  not  a  partistm.  Backer  is 
a  sporting  -and  theatrical  word,  personal  in  its  application , 
and  not  in  the  best  usage.    Compare  accessort. 


ANTONYMS  s 

adversary 

anta^nist 

betrayer 

deserter 
enemy 

hater 
opponent 

renegcids 
tfaMsr 

PREPOSITIONS! 

Adherents  to  principle;  adherents  of  Luther. 
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admJMible 

ADHESIVE 

STHOKYMSi 

cohesive  Kununy  itiekT  Tisooni 

glutinous  sticking  viscid 

Adhesive  is  the  scienlilic,  sticking  or  sticky  the  popular  word. 
That  which  is  adhesive  tends  to  join  itself  to  the  surface  of  any 
other  body  with  which  it  is  placed  in  contact;  cohesive  ex- 
presses the  tendency  of  particles  of  the  same  substance  to  hold 
to<]:e(her.  Polished  plate  glass  is  not  adhesive,  but  such  plates 
packed  together  are  intensely  cohesive.  An  adhesive  j^laster 
is  in  popular  language  a  sficWn^-plaster.  Sticky  expresses 
a  more  limited,  and  generally  annoying,  degree  of  the  same 
quality.  Glutinous,  gummy,  viscid,  and  viscous  are  applied 
to  semi-fluid  substances,  as  pitch  or  tar. 

ANTONYMS: 

free  inadhesive  loose  8ei>arable 

PREPOSITION: 

The  Stiff,  wet  clay,  adhesive  to  the  foot,  impeded  progress. 

ADJACENT 

SYNONYMS: 

abutting  bordering  contiguous  neigbboring 

adjoining  close  coterminous  next 

attacked  conterminous  near  nigk 
beside 

Adjacent  farms  may  not  be  connected;  if  adjoining,  they 
meet  at  the  boundary-line.  Conterminous  would  imply  that 
their  dimensions  were  exactly  equal  on  the  side  where  they 
adjoin.  Contiguous  may  be  used  for  either  adjacent  or  adjoin- 
ing. Abutting  refers  rather  to  the  end  of  one  building  or 
estate  than  to  the  neighborhood  of  another.  Buildings  may 
be  adjacent  or  adjoining  that  are  no*t  attached.  Near  is  a 
relative  word,  places  being  called  near  upon  the  railroad  which 
would  elsewhere  be  deemed  remote.  Neighboring  always  im- 
plies such  proximity  that  the  inhabitants  may  be  neighbors. 
Next  views  some  object  as  the  nearest  of  several  or  many; 
next  neighbor  implies  a  neighborhood. 

ANTONYMS: 

detached     disconnected     disjoined      distant      remote      separate 

PREPOSITION: 

The  farm  was  adjacent  to   tVe  villnsr:^. 
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adhesive 
ftdml—lble 


ADMIRE 


applaud 
approre 


deliclit  in 
eajoy 

eetei 


extol 

lionor 

love 


respeot 


wonder 


In  the  old  sense  of  wonder,  admire  is  practically  obsolete; 
the  word  now  expresses  a  delight  and  approval,  in  which  the 
element  of  wonder  unconsciously  mingles.  We  admire  beauty 
in  nature  and  art,  delight  in  the  innocent  happiness  of  chil- 
dren, enjoy  books  or  society,  a  walk  or  a  dinner.  We  ap- 
•  prove  what  is  excellent,  applattd  heroic  deeds,  esteem  the 
good,  love  our  friends.  We  honor  and  respect  noble  character 
wherever  found;  we  revere  and  venerate  it  in  the  aged.  We 
extol  the  goodness  and  adore  the  majesty  and  power  of  God. 

ANTOinrMS: 


abhor 
abominate 


contemn 
despise 


detest 
dislike 


execrate 
haie 


ridicule 
scorn 


PBEPOSinOK  t 

Admire  at  may  still  very  rarely  be  found  in  the  old  sense  of 
wonder  at. 


ADMISSIBLE 
STHomrMSt 

allowable         passable  probable 

fair  permissible  proper 

J«st  possible  reasonable 


rigbt 

suitable 

tolerable 


AUowahle  and  permissible  are  distinguished  on  the  samr> 
basis  as  allow  and  permit.    See  allow.    As  between  allowable 
and  admissible,  that  is  allowable  which  may  be  considered  or 
done  without  active  objections,  opposition,  or  protest;  that  is 
iidnUssible  which  may  be  fairly  or  reasonably  entertained  or 
considered;  admissible  is  the  stronger  term;  as,  an  allowahle 
suggestion;  an  admissible  hypothesis.    Admissible  and  permis- 
iible  divide  along  the  line  of  theory  and  action ;  that  is  admis- 
sible which  may  properly  be  considered;  that  is  permissible 
which  may  properly  be  done;  certain  evidence  in  a  case  may 
be  admissible;  a  postponement  of  trial  may  be  permissible: 
admissible  has  more  of  the  passive,  permissible  of  the  active 
element;  a  statement  or  an  excase  may  be  permissible  as  the 
act  of  one  who  makes  it,  admissible  if  its  qualities  are  such 
that  it  may  be  received  or  considered.     Tolerable  is  the  weak- 


adora 
afhront 
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est  word  of  the  series,  denoting  that  which  may  he  accepted 
or  passed  over  by  a  certain  degree  of  forbearance;  as,  a 
tolerable  explanation;  in  common  phrase,  tolerable  signifies 
moderately  good  or  agreeable,  and  no  more,  denoting  that 
which  just  misses  of  being  intolerable. 

AKTONTMS: 


absurd 
alien 
foreign 
illegitimate 


impertinent 
inadmissible 
inapposite 
inapplicable 


irrelevant 
out  of  place 
unallowable 
unconnected 


unfair 
unsuitable 
unwarrantable 
unwarranted 


ADORN 


SYNONTMSx 

beautify 

bedeck 

deck 


decorate 
embellisk 


gamisk 
slid 


illnstrate 
ornament 


To  embellish  is  to  brighten  and  enliven  by  adding  something 
\hat  is  not  necessarily  or  very  closely  connected  with  that  to 
which  it  is  added;  to  illustrate  is  to  add  something  so  far  like 
In  kind  as  to  cast  a  side-light  upon  the  principal  matter.  An 
author  embellishes  his  narrative  with  fine  descriptions,  the 
artist  illustrates  it  with  beautiful  engravings,  the  binder  gilds 
and  decorates  the  volume.  Garnish  is  on  a  lower  plane;  as, 
the  feast  was  garnished  with  flowers.  Deck  and  bedeck  are 
commonly  said  of  apparel;  as,  a  mother  bedecks  her  daughter 
with  silk  and  jewels.  To  adorn  and  to  ornament  alike  signify 
to  add  that  which  makes  anything  beautiful  and  attractive, 
but  ornament  is  more  exclusively  on  the  material  plane;  as, 
the  gateway  was  ornamented  with  delicate  carving.  Adorn 
is  more  lofty  and  spiritual,  referring  to  a  beauty  which  is 
not  material,  and  can  not  be  put  on  by  ornaments  or  dec- 
orations, but  seems  in  perfect  harmony  and  unity  with  that 
to  which  it  adds  a  grace;  if  we  say,  the  gateway  was  adorned 
with  beautiful  carving,  we  imply  a  unity  and  loftiness  of 
design  such  as  ornamented  can  not  express.  We  say  of  some 
admirable  scholar  or  statesman,  "he  touched  nothing  that  he 
did  not  adorn" 

At   church,   with   meek   and   unaffected   grace, 
His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place. 

G0U>SMITH     Deserted    Village,   1.    178. 

ANTONYMS: 

deface  deform  disflcrure  mar  spoil 
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adorn 
affront 


Adorn  his  temples  toith  a  coronet. 


ADVERSE 


itacoBistie  incoatpatible  opposing  nnlncky 

eonuetinc  iniailoal  •raosite  nnpropitio 

eontrarj  opposed  nnfavorable  nntoivard 
liostUe 

Adverse  (from  L.  ad,  to,  +  verto,  turn)  signifies  turned 
toward  in  opposition;  as,  adverse  winds  that  blow  against  the 
mariner's  course ;  adverse  circumstances  that  oppose  one's  desire 
or  intent.  Adverse  is  rarely,  if  ever,  used  of  persons,  but 
of  facts,  opinions,  influences,  tendencies,  etc.  We  may  speak 
of  an  adverse  party,  contemplated  as  an  impersonal  organiza- 
tion opposite  or  antagonistic  to  some  other.  .Accordingly  ad- 
verse carries  no  idea  of  feeling;  in  this  it  differs  from  hostile 
or  inimical,  and  is  allied  with  conflicting,  contrary,  opposed, 
opposing,  opposite.  Antagonistic  may  or  may  not  involve 
hostile  feeling;  two  opposing  lawyers  may  be  strenuous  an- 
tagonists during  a  trial,  but  warm  friends  outside  of  court. 
Compare  enemy.  Adverse  is  to  be  sharply  distinguished  from 
averse,  which  primarily  indicates  opposition  of  feeling,  how- 
ever much  sustained  by  reason.  See  averse  under  reluctaxt. 
That  which  is  adverse  may  prove  to  be  afl9ictive,  calamitous, 
fatal,  hurtful,  injurious,  or  unfortunate,  and  such  words  are 
sometimes  given  as  synonyms  of  adverse,  but  no  such  elements 
inhere  in  the  meaning  of  the  word;  the  world's  greatest  ex- 
ploits and  careers  have  been  triumphs  over  adverse  circum- 
stances, influences,  or  tendencies. 

AHTOimiBt 


advantageous 
alditiK 

assist!  nir 
auspicious 


BTNOKTMSs 


benisrn 
cooperating 
cooperative 
contributory- 


favorable 

helpful 

propitious 


prosperous 
supporting 
sustaining 


AFFRONT 


exasperate 

insult 

irritate 


olfend 

provoke 

tease 


wonnd 
disploase 

One  may  be  annoyed  by  the  well-meaning  awkwardness  of 
n  servant,  irritated  by  a  tiirht  shoe  or  a  thoughtless  remark, 


vexed  at  some  careless  neglect  or  needles  miafortune,  wounded 
by  the  ingratitude  of  child  or  friend.  To  tease  is  to  give  some 
slight  and  perhaps  playful  annoyance.  Aggravate  in  the  sense 
of  offend  is  colloquial.  To  provoke,  literally  to  oall  out  or 
challenge,  is  to  begin  a  eontest;  one  provokes  another  to  vio- 
lence. To  affront  is  to  offer  some  defiant  offense  or  indignity, 
as  it  were,  to  one's  face;  it  is  somewhat  less  than  to  insuH. 
Compare  piqde. 
AUTONYMS  I 
conciliate  content  gratKy  honor  pleaae 

AFRAID 

BTMONTSCBi 
ftlAnmed  oowardly  fricbtaBed  tarroT'itriokfln 

anzloBi  fklnt^heBrted   aokved  timid 

apprelieiMlTa    fearfttl  terrified         ti^aroua 

eavtioms 

Afraid  is  a  word  of  wide  rai^  of  meaning;  it  is  used  to 
indicate  a  slight  degree  of  apprehensioii  or  anxiety,  where 
notliing  worthy  the  name  of  fear  is  involved;  as,  I  am  afraid 
we  Ehail  be  late;  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  disappointed;  I  am 
afraid  the  proof  has  not  been  read;  in  many  such  cases  I 
fear  would  be  more  elegant  and  expressive  than  I  am  afraid; 
as,  I  fear  appeal  will  be  vain;  I  fear  there  nay  be  a  flaw  in 
llie  title.  On  the  other  hand,  afraid  may  indicate  being  under 
the  power  of  deep,  persuasive  fear,  due  to  real  or  imaginary 
cause;  as,  many  a  child  is  afraid  in  tlie  dark;  the  superstitious 
are  afraid  of  ghosts  and  goblins ;  the  sailor  is  more  afraid 
of  fog  than  of  storm.  A  cautious  person  foresees  possibilities 
of  danger,  and  moves  warily  or  seeks  safeguard  or  protection 
accordingly;  the  timid  or  timorous  are  constitutionally  and 
readily  subject  to  fear,  even  on  slight  occasions,  as  of  criticism 
or  publicity;  yet  the  cautious,  timid,  or  timorous  may  evince 
dauntless  courage  under  the  influence  of  some  strong  affec- 
tion, as  of  a  mother  for  ber  child,  or  when  moved  by  some 
high  moral  motive,  as  religion  or  patriotism ;  the  cowarditi 
are  incapable  of  any  high  motive  that  can  overcome  the  mere 
brute  instinct  of  self-preser\'ation.  Fearful  is  used  in  a  double 
sense;  objectively  it  signifies  causing  or  adapted  to  cause 
fear;  as,  a  fearful  storm;  subjectively  (in  the  sense  here  con- 
sidered)  it  signifies  subject  to  or  experiencing  some  degree 
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afraid 


of  fear;  in  this  sense  it  is  nearly  s3monymous  with  afraid, 
but  is  a  stronger  and  higher  word;  it  would  be  unworthy  of 
a  military  officer  to  say  that  he  was  afraid  of  defeat;  to 
say  that  he  was  fearful  of  defeat,  as  in  an  untenable  posi- 
tion, would  involve  no  discredit;  fearful  in  the  sense  of  timid 
or  timorous  is  now  rarely,  if  ever,  used;  a  fearful  disposition 
would  be  understood  as  a  disposition  to  cause  fear,  rather 
than  one  readily  subject  to  fear.  Compare  alarm;  anxiety; 
fear;  frighten. 


AHTOmrMS: 

adventurous 

audacious 

bold 

brave 

calm 

collected 

composed 

confident 

cool 

couraflreous 

daring 

dauntless 

fearless 

srallant 

heroic 

intrepid 

reckless 

undaunted 

undismayed 

valiant 

valorous 

venturesome 

STHOllTMSi 

AGENT 

aotor 

doer 

factor 

iastnunent 
means 

laover 
operator 

performer 
promoter 

In  strict  philosophical  usage,  the  prime  mover  or  doer  of 
an  act  is  the  agent.  Thus  we  speak  of  man  as  a  voluntary 
agent,  a  free  agent.  But  in  common  usage,  especially  in  busi- 
ness, an  agent  is  not  the  prime  actor,  but  only  an  instrument 
or    factor,    acting    under    orders    or    instructions.      Compare 

CAUSE. 


originator 


ANTOmrMSt 

chief  inventor 

PREPOSITIONS  s 

An  agent  of  the  company  for  selling,  etc. 


principal 


AGGRANDIZE 


STHomrMSi 

adTanee 


magnify 
promote 


elevate  enrloli 

_  ennoble  exalt 

dignify 

To  aggrandize  (from  L.  ad,  to,  +  grandis,  great)  is  to  make 
great  or  greater  in  honor,  wealth,  influence,  or  power.  To 
exalt  (from  L.  ex,  out,  +  altus,  high)  is  to  raise  to  a  height,  as 
in  position,  condition,  rank,  or  honor.     Both  words  have  a 


certain  ebsoIut«nees;  tbe  greatness  or  the  height  muBt  be  real 
and  impreeaive;  in  this  they  differ  from  advance  or  promote, 
which  are  merely  relative;  a  eei^eant  may  be  advanced  or 
promoted  to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  but  we  should 
not  speak  of  him  as  being  aggrandized  or  exalted. 

Tbe  first  act  of  Herod,  after  Augustus  had  aggrandized 
him  so  greatly,  was  to  build  a  temple  of  white  marble  to  bis 
patron  at  Panias. 

Geikib  Life  of  Christ  vol.  i,  eh.  4,  p.  51. 

See  PBOHOTE. 


ANTOHTlUi 


humble 

humiliate 

lmpov«rlHb 


AGREE 

SYHOirTMBi 

*eeede  adnUt  aaiiiU>« 

«e«ept  »nr«ve  comply  Join 

Booord  uaaat  Gomosr  nnlt« 

aoqnleBoe  ool&olde  ooiueiit 

Agree  is  tiie  most  general  term  of  this  group,  signifying 
to  have  like  qualities,  proportions,  views,  or  inclinations,  so 
as  to  he  free  from  jar,  eonflict,  or  contradiction  in  a  given 
relation.  To  concur  is  to  agree  in  general;  to  coincide  is  to 
agree  in  every  particular.  Whether  in  application  to  per- 
sans  or  things,  concur  tends  to  expression  in  action  more  than 
coincide;  we  may  either  concur  or  coincide  in  an  opinion,  but 
concur  in  a  decision :  views  coincide  causes  conctir.  One 
accepts  another's  terms,  complies  with  his  wishes,  admits  his 
statement,  approves  his  plan,  conforms  lo  his  views  of  doc- 
trine or  duty,  accedes  or  consents  to  his  proposal.  Accede  ex- 
presses the  more  formal  agreement,  consent  the  more  com- 
plete. To  assent  is  an  act  of  the  understnndint;:  to  consent, 
of  the  will.  We  may  concur  or  agree  with  others,  either  in 
opinion  or  decision.  Two  or  more  persons  combine,  join,  or 
unite  in  an  undertaking.  One  may  silently  acquiesce  in  that 
which  does  not  meet  his  iHews,  but  which  he  does  not  care 
to  contest.  He  admits  the  charge  brought,  or  the  statement 
made,  by  another — aiimil  always  carrying  a  suggestion  of  re- 
luctance.    Assent  is  somelimes  used  for  a  mild  form  of  con- 
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agriculture 


seni,  as  if  agreement  in  the  opinion  assured  approval  of  the 
decision. 


deny 
differ 


disagree 
dispute 


dissent 
oppose 


protest 
refuse 


ANTOHTMSi 

contend  decline 

contradict  demur 

PREPOSmOKSs 

I  agree  in  opinion  with  the  speaker;  to  the  terms  proposed; 
persons  agree  on  or  upon  a  statement  of  principles,  rules,  etc. ; 
we  must  agree  among  ourselves. 


STHOKTMSi 

eultiTatlon 
eultiire 


florieiiltiure 


AGRICULTURE 

Kardenliig 

nortioiiltiire 

liiuibaadry 


kitdten-gardening: 
market'  gardening 
tillage 


Agriculture  is  the  generic  term,  including  at  once  the  sci- 
enee,  the  art,  and  the  process  of  supplying  human  wants  by 
raising  the  products  of  the  soil,  and  by  the  associated  indus- 
tries; farming  is  the  practise  of  agriculture  as  a  business; 
there  may  be  theoretical  agriculture,  but  not  theoretical  farm- 
ing; we  speak  of  the  science  of  agriculture,  the  business  of 
farming;  scientific  agriculture  may  be  wholly  in  books;  scien- 
tific farming  is  practised  upon  the  land;  we  say  an  agricultural 
college  rather  than  a  college  of  farming.  Farming  refers  to 
the  cultivation  of  considerable  portions  of  land,  and  the  rais- 
ing of  the  coarser  crops;  gardening  is  the  close  cultivation 
of  a  small  area  for  small  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  etc.,  and 
while  it  may  be  done  upon  a  farm  is  yet  a  distinct  industry. 
Gardening  in  general,  kitchen-gardening  (the  cultivation  of 
vegetables,  etc.,  for  the  household) y  market-gardening  (the  rais- 
ing of  the  same  for  sale),  floriculture  (the  cultmre  of  flowers), 
and  horticulture  (the  culture  of  fruits,  flowers,  or  vegetables), 
are  all  departments  of  agriculture,  but  not  strictly  nor  ordi- 
narily of  farming;  farming  is  itself  one  department  of  agri- 
culture. Husbandry  is  a  general  word  for  any  form  of  prac- 
tical agriculture,  but  is  now  chiefly  poetical.  Tillage  refers 
directly  to  the  work  bestowed  upon  the  land,  as  plowing, 
manuring,  etc.;  cultivation  refers  especially  to  the  processes 
that  bring  forward  the  crop;  we  speak  of  the  tillage  of  the 
8oil,  the  cultivation  of  corn ;  we  also  s]>eak  of  land  as  in  a 


aim 
airy 
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state  of  cultivation,  under  cultivation,  etc.  CtUture  is  now 
applied  to  the  careful  development  of  any  product  to  a  state 
of  perfection,  especially  by  care  through  successive  generations; 
the  choice  varieties  of  the  strawberry  have  been  produced  by 
wise  and  patient  cuUure;  a  good  crop  in  any  year  is  the  re- 
sult of  good  cultivation. 


endeavor    . 

goal 

iiiolination 


inteat 
intention 


object 

purpose 

tendeney 


AIM 

SYNONTMS: 

aspiration 
design 

determinatioa 
end 

The  aim  is  the  direction  in  which  one  shoots,  or  sometimes 
that  which  is  aimed  at.  The  mark  is  that  at  which  one 
shoots;  the  goal,  that  toward  which  one  runs.  All  alike  indi- 
cate the  direction  of  endeavor.  The  end  is  the  point  at  which 
one  expects  or  hopes  to  close  his  labors;  the  object,  that  which 
he  would  grasp  as  the  reward  of  his  labors.  Aspiration,  de- 
sign, endeavor,  purpose,  referring  to  the  mental  acts  by  which 
the  aim  is  attained,  are  often  used  as  interchangeable  with 
aim.  Aspiration  applies  to  what  are  viewed  as  noble  aims; 
endeavor,  design,  intention,  purpose,  indifferently  to  the  best 
or  worst.  Aspiration  has  less  of  decision  than  the  other 
terms;  one  may  aspire  to  an  object,  and  yet  lack  the  fixedness 
of  purpose  by  which  alone  it  can  be  attained.  Purpose  is 
stronger  than  intention.  Design  especially  denotes  the  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  an  end;  endeavor  refers  to  the  exertions  by 
which  it  is  to  be  attained.  One  whose  aims  are  worthy,  whose 
aspirations  are  high,  whose  designs  are  wise,  and  whose  pur- 
poses are  steadfast,  may  hope  to  reach  the  goal  of  his"  am- 
bition, and  will  surely  win  some  object  worthy  of  a  life's 
endeavor.  Compare  ambition;  design. 
AKTONTMSt 


almlessness  heedlessness  neprllKence 

oversight 


avoidance 
carelessness 


neglect 


purposelessness 
thoughtlessness 


AIR 


appearance 

bearing 

behavior 


style 


SYNONTMS  s 

carriage  fasbion  mien 

denieanor  look  port 

expression  manner  sort 

Air  is  that  combination  of  qualities  which  makes  the  entire 
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__^ airy 

impression  we  receive  in  a  person's  presence;  as,  we  say 
he  has  the  mir  of  a  scholar,  or  the  air  of  a  villain.  Appear- 
ance  refers  more  to  the  dress  and  other  externals.  We  might 
say  of  a  travel-soiled  pedestrian,  he  has  the  appearance  of 
a  tramp,  but  the  air  of  a  gentleman.  Expression  and  look 
especially  refer  to  the  face.  Expression  is  oftenest  applied  to 
that  which  is  habitual;  as,  he  has  a  pleasant  expression  of 
countenance;  look  may  be  momentary;  as,  a  look  of  dismay 
passed  over  his  face.  We  may,  however,  speak  of  the  look 
or  looks  as  indicating  all  that  we  look  at;  as,  he  had  the  look 
of  an  adventurer;  I  did  not  like  his  looks.  Bearing  is  rather 
a  lofty  word;  as,  he  has  a  noble  bearing;  port  is  practically 
identical  in  meaning  with  bearing,  but  is  more  exclusively  a 
literary  word.  Carriage,  too,  is  generally  used  in  a  good  sense ; 
as,  that  lady  has  a  good  carriage.  Mien  is  closely  synonymous 
with  air  but  less  often  used  in  a  bad  sense.  We  say  a  rakish 
air  rather  than  a  rakish  mien.  Mien  may  be  used  to  express 
some  prevailing  feeling;  as,  ''an  indignant  mien."  Demeanor 
goes  beyond  appearance,  including  conduct,  behavior;  as,  a 
modest  demeanor.  Manner  and  style  are,  in  large  part  at 
least,  acquired.    Compare  behavior. 


AIRY 
STNomrMSt 

aerial  fairylike  ioyoiui  lively 

animated  frolicsome  liKkt  sprislitly 

etkereal  K^y 

Aerial  and  airy  both  signify  of  or  belongring  to  the  air, 
but  airy  also  describes  that  which  seems  as  if  made  of  air; 
we  speak  of  airy  shapes,  airy  nothings,  where  we  could  not 
well  say  aerial;  ethereal  describes  its  object  as  belonging  to 
the  upper  air,  the  pure  ether,  and  so,  often,  heavenly. 
Sprightly,  spiritlike,  refers  to  light,  free,  cheerful  activity 
of  mind  and  body.  That  which  is  lively  ©r  animated  may 
be  agreeable  or  the  reverse;  as,  an  animmted  discussion;  a 
lively  company. 

AHTOinrMSt 

clumsy  Inert  slow  stonv 

dull  ponderous  slugrfirisk  wooden 

heavy 


mlaority 
alert 
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ALACRITY 

SYNONYMS  t 

aotiTitj  briskness  promptitude  speed 

ability  celerity  promptness  sprichtliness 

ertness  easemess  qniekness  swiftness 

animation  liveliness  readiness  Tivaoity 

Alertness  may  be  without  action,  as  of  the  waiting  hunter 
or  sentinel;  readiness  is  more  calm  and  less  vivid  than  alert- 
ness. Agility,  quickness,  celerity,  speed,  swiftness,  may  be 
without  agreeable  motive,  as  under  stress  of  terror;  activity 
may  be  vigorous  but  unwilling,  as  when  one  works  fiercely 
under  compulsion.  See  active.  Agility  is  light  and  dexter- 
ous quickness  without  reference  to  motive;  one  may  climb 
a  tree  with  agility  when  pursued  by  a  mad  bull;  agility  is 
near  in  meaning  to  nimbleness,  but  is  more  purposeful;  it 
is  lightness  and  quickness  of  movement  dexterously  adapted 
to  a  definite  end;  we  speak  of  the  agility  of  an  athlete,  the 
nimbleness  of  a  dancer;  agility  commonly  involves  the  whole 
body,  while  nimbleness  may  be  limited  to  some  portion,  as 
the  feet  or  the  fingers.     Compare  nimble. 

Promptness  is  strictly  timeliness  in  meeting  occasion  or 
demand,  and  may  be  eager  and  hearty  or  forced  and  ungra- 
cious; as,  the  surly  promptness  of  employees  in  punching 
the  time-clock;  the  tendency  is,  however,  to  think  of  prompt- 
ness as  involving  ready  response  of  mind  and  disposition  to 
the  demand;  this  Ls  still  more  fully  expressed  in  promptitude, 
the  state  or  condition  from  which  the  fact  of  promptness 
springs;  promptness  usually,  and  promptitude  always,  de- 
notes ample  or  generous  punctuality.  Alacrity,  primarily  de- 
noting qwckncss,  has  come  to  denote  that  cheerful  and  hearty 
willingness  from  which  quickness  and  promptness  naturally 
result;  yet  the  idea  of  quickness  is  never  absent;  we  could 
not  speak  of  one  as  sa\ving  a  cord  of  wood  with  alacrity, 
though  we  might  speak  of  him  as  starting  with  alacrity  to 
begin  the  task.  To  obey  with  alacrity  is  to  render  obedience 
that  is  quick,  cheerful,  willing,  and  immediate.  Alacrity 
is  in  response  to  some  demand  from  without ;  eagerness  is  spon- 
taneous, springing  from  within;  eagerness  to  act  may  produce 
alacrity  in  responding  to  the  call  for  action.    Compare  eager. 

ANTONYMS: 

apathy  dislike  indolence     reluctance      sluggishness 

aversion  dulness  inertness     repugnance    stupidity 

disinclination     indifTerence     laziness       slowness         unwillingness 
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ALARM 

STNOimiSs 

aflHsl&t  disqnietnde         frisht  solicitude 

apprelftemaioii       dread  iniMBiTinK  terror 

eoastermation      fear  panic  timidity 


Alarm,  according  to  its  derivation  alVarme,  "to  arms,"  is 
an  arousing  to  meet  and  repel  danger,  and  may  be  quite  con- 
sistent with  true  courage.  Affright  and  fright  express  sudden 
fear  which,  for  the  time  at  least,  overwhelms  courage.  The 
sentinel  discovers  with  alarm  the  sudden  approach  of  the 
enemy;  the  unarmed  villagers  view  it  with  affright.  Appre- 
hension, disquietude,  dread,  misgiving,  and  solicitude  are  in 
anticipation  of  danger;  consternation,  dismay,  and  terror  are 
overwhelming  fear,  generally  in  the  actual  presence  of  that 
which  is  terrible,  though  these  words  also  may  have  an  antici- 
pative  force.  Timidity  is  a  quality,  habit,  or  condition,  a 
readiness  to  be  affected  with  fear.  A  person  of  great  timidity 
is  constantly  liable  to  needless  alarm  and  even  terror.  Com- 
pare FEAR. 

AHTOimiSs 

assurance  calmness  confldence         repose  security 

PREPOSmOKS! 

Alarm  was  felt  in  the  camp,  among  the  soldiers,  at  the  news. 


ALERT 

STNOKTMSs 

active  lively  prepared  Tisilant 

brisk  nimble  prompt  'watobfnl 

bastlimc  on  tbe  watcb        ready  ^vlde-awake 

Alert,  ready,  and  toide-awake  refer  to  a  watchful  prompt- 
ness for  action.  Ready  suggests  thoughtful  preparation;  the 
wandering  Indian  is  alert,  the  trained  soldier  is  ready.  Ready 
expresses  more  life  and  vigor  than  prepared.  The  g^im  is 
prepared;  the  man  is  ready.  Prompt  expresses  readiness  for 
appointment  or  demand  at  the  required  moment.  The  good 
general  is  ready  for  emergencies,  alert  to  perceive  opportunity 
or  peril,  prompt  to  seize  occasion.  The  sense  of  brisk,  nimble 
is  the  secondary  and  now  less  common  signification  of  alert. 
Compare  active;  alive;  nimble;  vigilant. 

AMTOimffS: 

drowsy       dull         heavy        inactive        slow        slugrSTish         stupid 
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aUTe 2_ 

AUEN,  a. 

SYNONYMS: 

oonfliotinc  distant  inapplicable     remote 

oontradiotory  f  orein  inappropriate  strange 

contrary  hostile  irrelevant         unconnected 

contrasted  impertinent  opposed  nnlike 

Foreign  refers  to  difference  of  birth,  alien  to  difference  of 
allegiance.  In  their  figurative  use,  that  is  foreign  which  is 
remote,  unUkg,  or  unconnected;  that  is  cUien  which  is  con- 
flicting, hostile,  or  opposed.  That  is  impertinent  (from  L.  in, 
not,  +  pertineo,  pertain)  which  does  not  pertain  to  the  matter 
in  hand,  in  which  use  it  is  closely  synonymous  with  irrelevant, 
having  no  relation  or  application.  (For  impertinent  as  ap- 
plied to  persons  compare  impertinence;  meddlesome.)  Im- 
pertinent and  irrelevant  matters  can  not  claim  consideration 
in  a  certain  connection;  inappropriate  matters  it  would  be 
unsuitable  to  consider.     Compare  alien^  n.;  contrast^  v. 

ANTONYMS: 

akin  apropos  irerinane  proper 

appropriate  essential  pertinent  relevant 

PREPOSITIONS  t 

Such  a  purpose  was  alien  to  (or  from)  my  thought;  to  pref- 
erable. 

ALIEN,  n. 

SYNONYMS: 

foreignor  stranger 

A  naturalized  citizen  is  not  an  alien,  though  a  foreigner  by 
birth,  and  perhaps  a  stranger  in  the  place  where  he  resides. 
A  person  of  foreign  birth  not  naturalized  is  an  alien,  though 
he  may  have  been  a  resident  in  the  country  a  large  part  of 
a  lifetime,  and  ceased  to  be  a  stranger  to  its  people  or  insti- 
tutions. He  is  an  alien  in  one  country  if  his  allegiance  is 
to  another.  The  people  of  any  country  still  residing  in  their 
own  land  are,  strictly  speaking,  foreigners  to  the  people  of 
all  other  countries,  rather  than  aliens;  but  alien  and  foreigner 
are  often  used  synonymously. 

ANTONYMS: 

citizen  fellowscountryman  native-born  inliabitant 

countrymaa  native  naturalized  person 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Aliens  to  (more  rarely  from)  our  nation  and  laws;  aliens 
in  our  land,  among  our  people. 


ALIKE 

STNOHTMSt 

aUm  eqnivmlent  kindred  same 

aaalosons  homoKoneoiui         like  similar 

•qaal  identieal  resemblins  onifomi 

Alike  is  a  comprehensive  word,  signif3riiig  as  applied  to 
two  or  more  objects  that  some  or  all  qualities  of  oqe  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  other  or  others;  by  modifiers  alike  may 
be  made  to  express  more  or  less  resemblance;  as,  these  houses 
are  somewhat  (».  e.,  partially)  alike;  or,  these  houses  are  ex- 
actly (t.  «.,  in  all  respects)  alike.  Cotton  and  wool  are  alike 
in  this,  that  they  can  both  be  woven  into  cloth.  Substances 
are  homogeneous  which  are  made  up  of  elements  of  the  same 
kind,  or  which  are  the  same  in  structure.  Two  pieces  of  iron 
may  be  homogeneous  in  material,  while  not  alike  in  size  or 
shape.  In  geometry,  two  triangles  are  equal  when  they  can 
be  laid  over  one  another,  and  fit,  line  for  line  and  angle  for 
angle;  they  are  equivalent  when  they  simply  contain  the  same 
amount  of  space.  An  identical  proposition  is  one  that  says 
the  same  thing  precisely  in  subject  and  predicate.  Similar 
refers  to  close  resemblance,  which  yet  leaves  room  for  ques- 
tion or  denial  of  complete  likeness  or  identity.  To  say  "this 
is  the  identical  man,"  is  to  say  not  merely  that  he  is  similar 
to  the  one  I  have  in  mind,  but  that  he  is  the  very  same  per- 
son. Things  are  analogous  when  they  are  similar  in  idea,  plan, 
use,  or  character,  though  perhaps  quite  unlike  in  appearance ;  as, 
the  gills  of  fishes  are  said  to  be  analogous  to  the  lungs  in  ter- 
restrial animals. 

AHTOHTMSs 

different         dissimilar        distinct  heterogeneous  unlike 

PREPOSITIONS  t 

The  specimens  are  alike  in  kind;  they  are  all  alike  to  me. 

ALIVE 

STHOHTMSt 

aetive  animated        existent        lively        snlMisting: 

alert  breathing       ezistins        livins       Tivaoious 

animate       brisk  live  qniok 

Alive  applies  to  all  degrees  of  life,  from  that  which  shows 
one  to  be  barely  existing  or  existent  as  a  living  thing,  as  when 
we  say  he  is  just  alive,  to  that  which  implies  the  very  utmost 
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of  vitality  and  power,  as  in  the  words  "he  is  all  alive/'  "thor- 
oughly alive"  So  the  word  quick,  which  began  by  signifying 
^'having  life,"  is  now  mostly  applied  to  energy  of  life  as  shown 
in  swiftness  of  action.  Breathing  is  capable  of  like  contrast. 
We  say  of  a  dying  man,  he  is  still  breathing;  or  we  speak 
of  a  breathing  statue,  or  ^'breathing  and  sounding,  beauteous 
battle,"  Tennyson  Princess  can.  v,  1.  155,  where  it  means  hav- 
ing, or  seeming  to  have,  full  and  vigorous  health,  abundant 
life.    Compare  active;  alebt;  nimble. 


ANTOmrMSs 

dead 

defunct 

dull 

lifeless 

deceased 

dispirited 

inanimate 

spiritless 

PREPOSITIONS  t 

Alive  in  every  nerve;  alive  to  every  noble  impulse;  alive 
with  fervor,  hope,  resolve;  alive  through  all  his  being. 


ALLAY 

«TNONTMSt 


alleviate  compose  qniet  still 

appease  mollify  soothe  tranquilise 

oalm  pacify 

Allay  and  alleviate  are  closely  kindred  in  signification,  and 
have  been  often  interchanged  in  usage.  But,  in  strictness, 
to  allay  is  to  lay  to  rest,  quiet  or  soothe  that  which  is  excited; 
to  alleviate,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  lighten  a  burden.  We 
4illay  suffering  by  using  means  to  soothe  and  tranquilize  the 
sufferer;  we  alleviate  suffering  by  doing  something  toward  re- 
moval of  the  cause,  so  that  there  is  less  to  suffer;  where  the 
trouble  is  wholly  or  chiefly  in  the  excitement,  to  cdlay  the  ex- 
<;itement  is  virtually  to  remove  the  trouble;  as,  to  allay  rage 
or  panic;  we  alleviate  poverty,  but  do  not  allay  it.  Pacify, 
directly  from  the  Latin,  and  appease,  from  the  Latin  through 
the  French,  signify  to  bring  to  peace;  to  mollify  is  to  soften; 
to  calm,  quiet,  or  tranquilize  is  to  make  still ;  compose,  to  place 
together,  unite,  adjust  to  a  calm  and  settled  condition ;  to  soothe 
(originally  to  assent  to,  humor)  is  to  bring  to  pleased  quietude. 
We  allay  excitement,  appease  a  tumult,  calm  agitation,  com- 
pose our  feelings  or  countenance,  pacify  the  quarrelsome, 
quiet  the  boisterous  or  clamorous,  soothe  grief  or  distress. 
Compare  alleviate. 


allegianee 

AHTOimiSt 

agitate  excite  kindle  rouse  stir  up 

arouse  fan  provoke  stir 


ALLEGE 

STNOHTMSt 

addnee  asseverate  olaiia  matntaln  prodmoe 

advance  assign  declare  offer  say 

aArm  aver  introdmce  plead  state 

assert  cite 

To  allege  is  formally  to  state  as  true  or  capable  of  proef, 
but  without  proving.  To  adduce,  literally  to  lead  to,  is  to 
bring  the  evidence  up  to  what  has  been  alleged.  Adduce  is 
a  secondary  word;  nothing  can  be  adduced  in  evidence  till 
something  has  been  stated  or  alleged,  which  the  evidence  is  to 
sustain.  An  alleged  fact  stands  open  to  question  or  doubt. 
To  speak  of  an  alleged  document,  an  alleged  will,  an  alleged 
crime,  is  either  to  question,  or  at  least  very  carefully  to  refrain 
from  admitting,  that  the  document  exists,  that  the  will  is 
genuine,  or  that  the  crime  has  been  committed.  Alleged  is, 
however,  respectful;  to  speak  of  the  "so-called"  will  or  deed, 
etc.,  would  be  to  cast  discredit  upon  the  document,  and  imply 
that  the  speaker  was  ready  to  brand  it  as  unquestionably 
spurious;  alleged  simply  concedes  nothing  and  leaves  the  ques- 
tion open.  To  produce  is  to  bring  forward,  as,  for  instance, 
papers  or  persons.  Adduce  is  not  used  of  persons;  of  them 
we  say  introduce  or  produce.  When  an  alleged  criminal  is 
brought  to  trial,  the  counsel  on  either  side  are  accustomed  to 
advance  a  theory,  and  adduce  the  strongest  possible  evidence  in 
its  support;  they  will  produce  documents  and  witnesses,  cite 
precedents,  assign  reasons,  introduce  suggestions,  offer  pleas. 
The  accused  will  usually  assert  his  innocence.    Compare  state. 


ALLEGIANCE 

STHOHTMS: 

devotion  fealty  loyalty  subjection 

faitUnlness  homage  obedience 

Allegiance  is  the  obligation  of  fidelity  and  obedience  that  an 
individual  owes  to  his  government  or  sovereign,  in  return  for 
the  protection  he  receives.  The  feudal  uses  of  these  words 
have  mostly  passed  away  with  the  state  of  society  that  gave 
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them  birth;  but  their  origin  still  colors  their  present  mean- 
ing. A  patriotic  American  feels  an  enthusiastic  loyalty  to  the 
republic;  he  takes,  on  occasion,  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
government,  but  his  loyalty  will  lead  him  to  do  more  than  mere 
allegiance  could  demand;  he  pays  homage  to  God  alone,  as 
the  only  king  and  lord,  or  to  those  principles  of  right  that 
ai  e  spiritually  supreme ;  he  acknowledges  the  duty  of  obedience 
to  all  rightful  authority;  he  resents  the  idea  of  subjection. 
Fealty  is  becoming  somewhat  rare,  except  in  elevated  or  poetic 
style.  We  prefer  to  speak  of  the  faithfulness  rather  than  the 
fealty  of  citizen,  wife,  or  friend. 

ANTOKTMS: 

disaffection         disloyalty  rebellion  sedition  treason 

PREPOSITIONS: 

We  honor  the  allegiance  of  the  citizen  to  the  government; 
the  government  has  a  right  to  allegiance  from  the  citizen. 


ALLEGORY 

STNONTMSt 

fable  illustration  parable  simile 

fiction  metapbor 

In  modem  usage  we  may  say  that  an  allegory  is  an  extended 
simile,  while  a  metaphor  is  an  abbreviated  simile  contained 
often  in  a  phrase,  perhaps  in  a  word.  The  simile  carries  its 
comparison  on  the  surface,  in  the  words  as,  like,  or  similar 
expressions;  the  metaphor  is  given  directly  without  any  note 
of  comparison.  The  allegory,  parable,  or  fable  tells  its  story  as 
if  true,  leaving  the  reader  or  hearer  to  discover  its  fictitious 
character  and  learn  its  lesson.  All  these  are,  in  strict  defini- 
tion, fictions;  but  the  word  fiction  is  now  applied  almost  ex- 
clusively to  novels  or  romances.  An  allegory  is  a  moral  or 
religious,  tale,  of  which  the  moral  lesson  is  the  substance,  and 
all  descriptions  and  incidents  but  accessories,  as  in  "The  Pil- 
grim's Progress."  A  fable  is  generally  briefer,  representing 
animals  as  the  speakers  and  actors,  and  commonly  conveying 
some  lesson  of  practical  wisdom  or  shrewdness,  as  "The  Fables 
of  yEsop."  A  parable  is  exclusively  moral  or  religious, 
briefer  and  less  adorned  than  an  allegory,  with  its  lesson  more 
immediately  discernible,  given,  as  it  were,  at  H  stroke.  Any 
comparison,  analogy,  instance,  example,  tale,  anecdote,  or  the 
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like  which  serves  to  let  in  light  upon  a  snhject  may  be  called 
an  Ulusiratian,  this  word  in  its  widest  use  including  all  the 
rest.    Compare  fictiok;  story. 

AHTOirYMS: 

chronicle  fact  history  narrative  lecord 


al;-eviate 

abate  lighten  reduce  remove 

aeeuage  mitisate  relieve  soften 

lessen  moderate 

Etymologically,  to  cUleviate  is  to  lift  a  burden  toward  one- 
self, and  so  lighten  it  for  the  bearer ;  to  relieve  is  to  Uf t  it  back 
from  the  bearer,  nearly  or  quite  away;  to  remove  is  to  take  it 
away  altogether.  Alleviate  is  thus  less  than  relieve;  relieve, 
ordinarily,  less  than  remove.  We  alleviate,  relieve,  or  remove 
the  trouble;  we  relieve,  not  alleviate,  the  sufferer.  Assuage 
is,  by  derivation,  to  sweeten;  mitigate,  to  make  mild;  mod- 
erate, to  bring  within  measure;  abate,  to  beat  down,  and  so 
make  less.  We  abate  a  fever;  lessen  anxiety;  moderate  pas- 
sions or  desires;  lighten  burdens;  mitigate  or  alleviate  pain; 
reduce  inflammation;  soften,  assuage,  or  moderate  grief;  we 
Ughten  or  mitigate  punishments;  we  relieve  any  suffering  of 
body  or  mind  that  admits  of  help,  comfort,  or  remedy.  Alle- 
viate has  been  often  confused  with  allay.     Compare  allay. 

ANTOKTMSt 

aggravate  enhance  Increase  masrnify 

augment  heighten  intensify  make  worse 

einbitter 

ALLIANCE 

SYNOKTMSt 

coalition  confederation         fnsion  partnership 

eompaot  federation  leagne  nnion 

eonzederacy 

Alliance  is  in  its  most  common  use  a  connection  formed 
by  treaty  between  sovereign  states  as  for  mutual  aid  in  war. 
Partnership  is  a  mercantile  word;  alliance  chiefly  political  or 
matrimonial.  Coalition  is  oftenest  used  of  political  parties; 
fusion  is  now  the  more  common  wor^  in  this  sense.  In  an 
dlUance  between  nations  there  is  no  surrender  of  sovereignty, 
and  no  union,  except  for  a  specified  time  and  purpose.  League 


allot 
allo^7 
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and  cUliance  are  used  with  scarcely  perceptible  difference  of 
meaning.  In  a  confederacy  or  confederation  there  is  an  at- 
tempt to  unite  separate  states  in  a  general  government  with- 
out surrender  of  sovereignty.  Union  implies  so  much  con- 
cession as  to  make  the  separate  states  substantially  one.  Fed- 
eration is  mainly  a  poetic  and  rhetorical  word  expressing 
something  of  the  same  thought,  as  in  Tennyson's  ^^ federation 
of  the  world,"  Locksley  Hall,  1.  128.  The-  United  States  is 
not  a  confederacy  nor  an  alliance;  the  nation  might  be  called 
a  federation,  but  prefers  to  be  styled  a  federal  union. 

ANTONYMS: 


antasronism 

divorce 

schism 

separation 

discord 

enmity 

secession 

war 

disunion 

hostility 

PREPOSITIONS  s 

Alliance  pnth  a  neighboring  people;  against  the  conmion 
enemy;  for  offense  and  defense;  alliance  of,  between,  or 
among  nalioms. 


SYNONYMS! 

apply 
appoint 
apportion 
assign 


ALLOT 


award 
destine 
distribute 
divide 


ffive 
grant 
mete  ont 


portion  ont 
select 
set  apart 


Allot,  originally  to  assign  by  lot,  applies  to  the  giving  of 
a  definite  thing  to  a  certain  person.  A  portion  or  extent  of 
time  is  allotted;  as,  I  expect  to  live  out  my  allotted  time. 
A  definite  period  is  appointed;  as,  the  audience  assembled  at 
the  appointed  hour.  Allot  may  also  refer  to  space;  as,  to 
allot  a  plot  of  ground  for  a  cemetery;  but  we  now  oftener 
use  select,  set  apart,  or  assign.  Allot  is  not  now  used  of 
persons.  Appoint  may  be  used  of  time,  space,  or  person;  as, 
the  appointed  day;  the  appointed  place;  an  officer  was  ap- 
pointed to  this  station.  Destine  may  also  refer  to  time,  place, 
or  person,  but  it  always  has  reference  to  what  is  considerably 
in  the  future;  a  man  appoints  to  meet  his  friend  in  five 
minutes;  he  destines  his  son  to  follow  his  own  profession.  As- 
sign is  rarely  used  of  time,  but  rather  of  places,  persons,  or 
things.  We  assign  a  work  to  be  done  and  assign  a  man  to  do 
it,  who,  if  he  fails,  must  assign  a  reason  for  not  doing  it.  That 
which  is  allotted,  appointed,  or  assigned  is  more  or  less  arbi- 
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aUot 
allow 


traiy,  that  which  is  awarded  is  the  due  requital  of  something  the 
receiver  has  done,  and  he  has  right  and  claim  to  it;  as,  the 
medal  was  awarded  for  valor.     Compare  apply;  apportion;. 

DEVOTE. 


&PI»roprtate 
confiscate 


deny 

refuse 


resume 
retain 


FREPOSmONS  t 

Allot  to  a  company  for  a  purpose. 


seize 
withhold 


vwAirwiy 

ALLOW 

admit 
eoaeede 

Los 

oonseiit  to        let 
S^ant                  permit 

r 

■aaotion 
suffer 

tolerate 
yield 

We  dUow  that  which  we  do  not  attempt  to  hinder;  we  per- 
mit  that  to  which  we  give  some  express  authorization.  When 
this  is  given  verbally  it  Is  called  permission;  when  in  writing 
it  is  conmaonly  called  a  permit.  There  are  establishments 
that  any  one  will  be  allowed  to  visit  without  challenge  or 
hindrance;  there  are  others  that  no  one  is  allowed  to  visit 
without  a  permit  from  the  manager;  there  are  others  to  which 
visitors  are  admitted  at  specified  times,  without  a  formal  per- 
mit. We  allow  a  child's  innocent  intrusion;  we  concede  a 
right;  grant  a  request;  consent  to  a  sale  of  property;  permit 
an  inspection  of  accounts;  sanction  a  marriage;  tolerate  the 
rudeness  of  a  well-meaning  servant;  submit  to  a  surgical 
operation;  yield  to  a  demand  or  necessity  against  our  wish  or 
will,  or  yield  something  under  compulsion;  as,  the  sheriff 
yielded  the  keys  at  the  muzzle  of  a  revolver,  and  allowed 
the  mob  to  enter.  Suffer,  in  the  sense  of  mild  concession,  is 
now  becoming  rare,  its  place  being  taken  by  allow,  permit,  or 
tolerate.     Compare  permission. 

AHTONTMSs 

deny  disapprove  protest  reject  withstand 

disallow  forbid  refuse  resist 

See  also  synonyms  for  prohibit. 

PREPOSmOKS: 

To  allow  of  (in  best  recent  usage,  simply  to  allow)  such 
an  action;  allow  one  in  such  a  course;  allow  for  spending- 
money. 
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al«o 

ALLOY 

STNOKTMS! 
admiztore      adulteration    debasement     deterioration 

Alloy  may  be  either  some  admixture  of  baser  with  precious 
metal,  as  for  giving  hardness  to  coin  or  the  like,  or  it  may 
be  a  compound  or  mixture  of  two  or  more  metals.  Adultera- 
tion, debasement,  and  deterioration  are  always  used  in  the 
bad  sense;  admixture  is  neutral,  and  may  be  good  or  bad; 
alloy  is  commonly  good  in  the  literal  sense.  An  excess  of 
alloy  virtually  amounts  to  adulteration;  but  adulteration  is 
mostly  restricted  to  articles  used  for  food,  drink,  medicine, 
and  kindred  uses.  In  the  figurative  sense,  as  applied  to 
character,  etc.,  alloy  is  unfavorable,  because  there  the  only 
standard  is  perfection. 

ALLUDE 

SlTNONTMSs 

advert  indicate  mention  refer 

hint  insinuate  name  signify 

imply  intimate  point  suggest 

Advert,  mention,  and  refer  are  used  of  language  that  dis- 
tinctly and  expressly  points  to  a  certain  person  or  thing;  the 
other  words  of  language  from  which  it  may  be  inferred. 
We  allude  to  a  matter  slightly,  perhaps  by  a  word  or  phrase, 
as  it  were  in  byplay;  we  advert  to  it  when  we  turn  from  our 
path  to  treat  it;  we  refer  to  it  by  any  clear  utterance  that 
distinctly  turns  the  mind  or  attention  to  it;  as,  marginal 
figures  refer  to  a  parallel  passage;  we  mention  a  thing  by 
explicit  word,  as  by  naming  it.  One  may  allude  to  a  person 
or  thing  that  he  does  not  mention  or  name,  the  speaker  ad- 
verted to  the  recent  disturbances  and  the  remissness  of  cer- 
tain public  officers;  though  he  mentioned  no  name,  it  was  easy 
to  see  to  whom  he  alluded,  Cowper  alluded  to  Bunyan  as  the 
"ingenious  dreamer,"  but  added: 

I  name  thee  not,  lest  so  despiced  a  name 
Should  move  a  smile  at  thy  dc served  fame. 

One  may  hint  at  a  thing  in  a  friendly  way,  but  what  is 
insinuated  is  always  unfavorable,  generally  both  hostile  and 
cowardly.  One  may  indicate  his  wishes,  intimate  his  plans, 
imply  his  opinion,  signify  his  will,  suggest  a  course  of  action. 
Compare  suggestion. 
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also 

PREPOSITIOKt 

The  passage  evidently  alludes  to  the  Jewish  Passover. 


ALLURE 

STNOKTMSt 

Attraot      captivate      deooy       entioe  lure  tempt 

eajole        ooaz  draw^        inveigle      seduce      win 

To  allure  is  to  draw  as  with  a  lure  by  some  charm  or  some 
prospect  of  pleasure  or  advantage.  We  may  attract  others 
to  a  certain  thing  without  intent;  as,  the  good  unconsciously 
attract  others  to  virtue.  We  may  allure  either  to  that  which 
is  evil  or  to  that  which  is  good  and  noble,  by  purpose  and 
endeavor,  as  in  the  familiar  line,  "Allured  to  brighter  worlds, 
and  led  the  way,"  Goldsmith  Deserted  Village,  1.  170.  Lure 
is  rather  more  akin  to  the  physical  nature.  It  is  the  word 
we  would  use  of  drawing  on  an  animal.  Coax  expresses  the 
attraction  of  the  person,  not  of  the  thing.  A  man  may  be 
coaxed  to  that  which  is  by  no  means  alluring.  Cajole  and 
decoy  carry  the  idea  of  deceiving  and  ensnaring.  To  inveigle 
is  to  lead  one  bliudly  in.  To  tempt  is  to  endeavor  to  lead 
one  wrong;  to  seduce  is  to  succeed  in  winning  one  from  good 
to  ill.  Win  may  be  used  in  either  a  bad  or  a  good  sense, 
in  which  latter  it  surpasses  the  highest  sense  of  allure,  because 
it  succeeds  in  that  which  allure  attempts;  as,  "He  that  win- 
neth  souls  is  wise,"  Prov.  xi,  30. 

ANTOKTMS: 

chill         damp       deter       dissuade       drive  away       repel       warn 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Allure  to  a  course;  allure  by  hopes;  allure  from  evil  to 
good. 

ALSO 


SYNONYMS: 

as  "well 
as  "wpll  as 
besides 

in  addition 

in  like  manner 

Hkewise 
similarly 

too 
witlua 

Wliile  some  distinctions  between  these  words  and  phrases 
will  appear  to  the  careful  student,  yet  in  practise  the  choice 
between  them  is  larofely  to  secure  euphony  and  avoid  repeti- 
tion. The  words  fall  into  two  groups;  as  well  as,  besides,  in 
addition,  too,  withal   simply  add  a  fact  or  thought;  also  (all 
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80  )y  in  like  manner,  Ukeioise,  similarly  affirm  that  what  is 
added  is  like  that  to  which  it  is  added.  As  well  follows  \he 
word  or  phrase  to  which  it  is  joined.  We  can  say  the  singers 
as  well  as  the  players,  or  the  players,  and  the  singers  as  well 


ANTONYMS  s 

but 

in  spite  of 


nevertheless 
notwithstanding 


on  the  contrary  yet 

on  the  other  hand 


STNONYMSt 

arsnment 

brawl 

hroil 

oontention 

oontroveraj 


ALTERCATION 

debate  dissension 

diseord  distnrbanee 

dieonssion  fracas 

disputation  quarrel 
dispute 


seene 

scrap 

strife 

wrangle 

wrancliiig 


An  argument  is  primarily  a  statement  of  fact  tending  to 
produce  belief  concerning  a  matter  in  doubt,  something  al- 
leged as  a  reason  or  proof  or  a  series  of  such  reasons  or 
proofs;  in  this  sense  an  argument  is  wholly  on  one  side.  A 
debate  is  a  presentation  of  opposing  arguments,  as  by  two 
or  more  contestants,  in  an  orderly  and  somewhat  formal  man- 
ner. Argument  may  be  also  used  for  the  setting  forth  of 
opposing  reasons  or  proofs  on  both  sides  of  a  subject,  in  which 
case  it  becomes  practically  synonymous  with  debate,  (Com- 
pare REASONING.)  A  dispute  (from  L.  dis,  apart,  and  puto, 
think)  is  an  intense  debate,  commonly  involving  sharpness  of 
feeling,  and  sometimes  acrimony  or  anger,  and  being  usually 
less  methodical  and  orderly  than  a  debate,  A  discussion  is  a  con- 
sideration or  sifting  of  arguments  on  both  sides  of  a  matter, 
and  is  in  its  best  use  entirely  calm  and  fair;  discussion  involves 
less  suggestion  of  opposing  sides  or  parties  than  debate,  and 
may  be  wholly  conducted  by  a  single  thinker,  speaker,  or 
writer,  with  no  recognized  opponent;  as,  an  investigator's  dis- 
cussion of  a  scientific  problem.  Argumentation  and  disputa- 
tion refer  to  processes  of  argument  or  dispute,  usually  pro- 
longed. All  these  words  may  be  intensified  by  adjectives,  so 
as  to  express  excited  or  hostile  feelinir;  as,  a  heated  arqu- 
ment  or  debate,  a  sharp,  hot,  or  bitter  dispute.  A  controversy 
always  implies  two  parties,  and  grenerallv  strenuous  opposi- 
tion with  excited  feeling;  controversy  is  often  applied  to  dis- 
putation of  such  a  character  carried  on  in  writing.     Dissen- 
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Stan  (from  L.  dis,  apart,  +  sentis,  feel)  is  angry  or  violent  dif- 
ferenee  of  opinion,  which  may  involve  many  persons,  and  on 
many  sides  of  a  matter.  Contention  (from  L.  con,  together,  + 
tends,  stretch)  is  a  strenuous  effort  to  obtain  something  or 
to  resist  opposing  force.  In  argumentative  use  a  contention 
may  be  a  statement  or  opinion  which  one  is  ready  to  defend 
strenuously  and  to  the  uttermost,  but  without  anger  or  bit- 
terness. 

My  contention  is  that  knowledge  does  not  take  ita  riae  in  general  MB* 

eeptiona. 

C.  H.  Lewxs  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,  voL  ii,  ch.  4,  |  25. 

In  common  use,  however,  contention  signifies  hot  or  angry 
disputation  or  controversy,  in  which  the  personal  opposition 
and  acrimony  are  more  noticeable  than  the  matter  in  dispute: 

Whoever  keeps  an  open  ear 

For  tattlers  will  be  sare  to  hear 

The  trumpet  of  contention. 

CowrsB    Friendship,  st.  17* 

An  altercation  is  a  sharp  contention  in  words,  angry  con^ 
trover sy,  generally  personal,  petty,  fierce,  and  bitter.  Alter^ 
cation,  affray,  brawl,  broil,  fracas,  quarrel,  row,  wrangle, 
and  wrangling  are  all  words  without  dignity  and  of  odious 
signification.  When  the  altercation  passes  from  words  to 
blows,  it  becomes  an  affray.  A  row  is  a  noisy  quarrel,  always 
on  the  verge  of  physical  ^^olence,  which  it  may  at  any  time 
involve.  Scrap  is  a  slang  term,  with  the  usual  loose  mean- 
ing of  such  words,  denoting  any  sort  of  hostile  encounter 
by  word  or  act.  Wrangle  or  wrangling  denotes  a  dispute 
that  is  at  once  angry,  noisy,  and  undignified.  A  brawl  or 
broil  is  a  rude  quarrel  by  word  or  act  or  both.  Disturbance, 
a  word  of  more  dignity,  may  likewise  be  by  word  or  act; 
as  a  disturbance  about  paying  one's  bill ;  a  disturbance  of  the 
peace.  A  scene  is  less  vigorous  and  pronounced  than  a  dis- 
turbance, being  any  display  of  excited  feeling  that  offends 
social  proprieties,  including  any  altercation,  argument,  con- 
troversy,  debate,  discussion,  or  dispute  that  has  such  effeet. 
Compare  feud. 

ANTOHTMSt 

agreement  conformity  harmony  union 

concord  consonance  unanimity  unity 

concurrence 


Wtioii  go 

emd 

1 

tion.  Astonishment  especially  affects  the  emotions^  amage- 
ment  the  intellect.  Awe  is  the  yielding  of  the  mind  to  some- 
thing supremely  grand  in  character  or  formidable  in  power, 
and  ranges  from  apprehension  or  dread  to  reverent  worship. 
Admiration  includes  delight  and  regard.  Surprise  lies  midway 
between  astonishment  and  amazement,  and  usually  respects 
matters  of  lighter  consequence  or  such  as  are  less  startling 
in  character.  Amazement  may  be  either  pleasing  or  painful, 
as  when  induced  by  the  grandeur  of  the  mountains,  or  by  the 
fury  of  the  storm.  We  can  say  pleased  surprise,  but  scarcely 
pleased  astonishment.  Amazement  has  in  it  something  of 
confusion  or  bewilderment;  but  confusion  and  bewilderment 
may  occur  without  amazement,  as  when  a  multitude  of  de- 
tails require  instant  attention.  Astonishment  may  be  without 
bewilderment  or  confusion.  Wonder  is  often  pleasing,  and 
may  be  continuous  in  view  of  that  which  surpasses  our  com- 
prehension; as,  the  magnitude,  order,  and  beauty  of  the 
heavens  fill  us  with  increasing  wonder.    Compare  perplexity. 

ANTOmrMSt 

anticipation    composure     expectation     preparation  steadiness 

calmness         coolness         indifference    self-possession     stoiclsni 

PREPOSITIOlfs 

I  was  filled  with  amazement  at  such  reckless  daring. 


AMBITION 

STNOlfTMSi 
aspiration    competition    emulation    opposition   rivalry 

Aspiration  is  the  desire  for  excellence,  pure  and  simple. 
Ambition,  literally  a  going  around  to  solicit  votes,  has  primary 
reference  to  the  award  or  approval  of  others,  and  is  the  eager 
desire  of  power,  fame,  or  something  deemed  great  and  emi- 
nent. The  prizes  of  aspiration  are  always  virtue,  nobility, 
skill,  or  other  high  qualities.  The  prizes  of  ambition  are 
commonly  advancement,  fame,  honor,  and  the  like.  In  our 
older  literature  this  word  is  chiefly  applied  to  inordinate  and 
selfish  desire  of  supremacy: 

Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  amhition. 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels. 

Sbakespearb  Henry  VIII,  act  iii,  sc.  2,  1.  437. 

But  ambition  is  now  largely  used  of  an  eager  and  steadfast 


purpose  to  obtain  Bomething'  commendable  in  itself,  viewed 
as  a  worthy  prize. 

n*  most  cSectnil  natliod  thU  hu  becD  dsrlnd  (or  dimtlnf  mui  don 
tIc*  li  (a  sire  Itrt  Kops  to  *  higher  unbitioD. 

LlOKI  Hitt.  Bur.  ttoraU,  toL  1,  p.  281. 

There  is  a  noble  and  wise  or  an  ignoble,  selfish,  and  harmful 
ambition.  Emulation  is  not  ao  much  to  win  any. excellence 
or  success  for  itself  as  to  equal  or  surpass  other  persons. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  noble  enmlation,  when  those  we 
would  equal  or  surpass  are  noble,  and  the  means  we  would 
use  worthy.  But,  at  the  highest,  emulation  is  inferior  as  a 
motive  to  aspiration,  which  seeks  the  high  quality  or  char- 
acter for  its  own  sake,  not  with  reference  to  another.  Com- 
petition is  the  striving  for  something  that  is  sought  by  another 
at  the  same  time.  Emulation  regards  the  abstract,  competi- 
tion the  concrete;  rivalry  is  the  same  in  essential  meaning 
with  competition,  but  differs  in  the  nature  of  the  objects 
contested  for,  which,  in  the  case  of  rivalry,  are  usually  of  the 
nobler  sort  and  less  subject  to  direct  gaging,  measurement, 
and  rule.  We  speak  of  competition  in  business,  emulation  in 
seholarehip,  rivalry  in  love,  politics,  etc.;  emulation  of  ex- 
cellence, success,  achievement;  competition  for  a  prize;  rivalry 
between  persons  or  nations.  Competition  may  be  friendly, 
rivalry  is  commonly  hostile.  Opposition  is  becoming  a  fre- 
quent substitute  for  competition  in  business  language;  it  im- 
plies that  the  competitor  is  an  opponent  and  binderer. 


cATelsisnua      contantment     humility      Indifference      satlatActlon 

AMEND 

s-nroHTiai 

BdTKBaa  oarreat  meliorate  reotlfr 

Bmsllontt*  emend  ia*nd  reform 

better  improve  mltlcftte  repair 

ole*mse  ^ake  better  purity 

To  amend  is  to  change  for  the  better  by  removing  faults, 
errors,  or  defects,  and  always  refers  to  that  which  at  some 
point  falls  short  of  a  standard  of  excellence.  Advance,  bet- 
ter, and  improve  may  refer  either  to  what  is  quite  imperfect 
or  to  what  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  excellence;  we  ad- 
vcmee  to  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  improve  the  minds  of  our  chil- 


amiable 
amplify 
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dren,  better  the  morals  of  the  people.  But  for  matters  below 
the  point  of  ordinary  approval  we  seldom  use  these  words; 
we  do  not  speak  of  bettering  a  wretched  alley,  or  improving 
a  foul  sewer.  There  we  use  cleanse,  purify,  or  similar  words. 
We  correct  evils,  reform  abuses,  rectify  incidental  conditions 
of  evil  or  error;  we  ameliorate  poverty  and  misery,  which 
we  can  not  wholly  remove.  We  mend  a  tool,  repair  a  build- 
ing, correct  proof;  we  amend  character  or  conduct  that  is 
faulty,  or  a  statement  or  law  that  is  defective.  A  text, 
writing,  or  statement  is  amended  by  the  author  or  some  ade- 
quate authority;  it  is  often  emended  by  conjecture.  A  mo- 
tion is  amended  by  the  mover  or  by  the  assembly;  a  consti- 
tution is  amended  by  the  people;  an  ancient  text  is  emended 
by  a  critic  who  believes  that  what  seems  to  him  the  better 
reading  is  what  the  author  wrote.    Compare  allevute. 

ANTONYMS  t 

a^grr&vate  debase 

blemish 


corrupt 


depress 
deteriorate 


harm 

impair 

injure 


mar 
spoil 


tarnish 
vitiate 


AMIABLE 


SYNONYMS: 

agreeable 
attraetiTe 
beniKnant 
oharmiAK 


gentle 

good-natnred 

kind 


loTable 
loTely 
loving 
pleasant 


pleasing 
vweet 


^^nsome 

Amiable  combines  the  senses  of  lovable  and  loving;  the 
amiable  character  has  ready  affection  and  kindliness  for  others, 
with  the  qualities  that  are  adapted  to  win  their  love;  amiable 
is  a  higher  and  stronger  word  than  good-natured  or  agree- 
able. Lovely  is  often  applied  to  externals ;  as,  a  lovely  face. 
Amiable  denotes  a  disposition  desirous  to  cheer,  please,  an<f 
make  happy.  A  selfish  man  of  the  world  may  have  the  art 
to  be  agreeable;  a  handsome,  brilliant,  and  witty  person  may 
be  charming  or  even  attractive,  while  by  no  means  amiable. 
The  engaging,  winning,  and  winsome  add  to  amiability  some- 
thing of  beauty,  accomplishments,  and  grace.  The  benignant 
are  calmly  kind,  as  from  a  height  and  a  distance.  Kind, 
good-natured  people  may  be  coarse  and  rude,  and  so  fail  to 
be  agreeable  or  pleasing;  the  really  amiable  are  likely  to  avoid 
such  faults  by  their  earnest  desire  to  please.  The  good- 
natured  have  an  easy  disposition  to  get  along  comfortably  with 
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•JttUiM* 


eveiy  one  in  all  eircnmstances.  A  sweet  disposition  is  very 
sure  to  be  amiable,  the  loving  heart  bringing  out  all  that  is 
lovable  and  lovely  in  character. 

AHTOmrMSi 

acrimonious  crusty  hateful  ill < tempered  surly 

churlish  disagreeable  llUconditioned  morose  unamiable 

crabbed  logged  llhhumored  sour  unlovely 

cruel  arrufl!  ilbnatured  sullen 


AMID 


aaiidat 


lOAKst      betwixt  mlnsled  with 

between       in  the  midst  of        sarronnded  by 

Amid"  OT  amidst  denotes  surrounded  by;  among  or  amongst 
denotes  mingled  toith.  Between  (archaic  or  poetic,  betwixt) 
is  said  of  two  persons  or  objects,  or  of  two  groups  of  per- 
sons or  objects.  "Let  there  be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee,  between 
me  and  thee,  and  between  my  herdmen  and  thy  herdmen," 
Gen.  xiii,  9;  the  reference  being  to  two  bodies  of  herdmen. 
Amid  denotes  mere  position;  among,  some  active  relation,  as 
of  companionship,  hostility,  etc.  LowelPs  ^' Among  my  Books" 
regards  the  books  as  companions;  amid  my  books  would  sug- 
gest packing,  storing,  or  some  other  incidental  circumstance. 
We  say  among  friends,  or  among  enemies,  amidst  the  woods, 
amid  the  shadows.  In  the  midst  of  may  have  merely  the  local 
meaning;  as,  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd;  or  it 
may  express  even  closer  association  than  among;  as,  "I  found 
myself  in  the  midst  of  friends"  suggests  their  pressing  up  on 
every  side,  oneself  the  central  object;  so,  "where  two  or  three 
are  met  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them,'* 
Matt,  xviii,  20;  in  which  case  it  would  be  feebler  to  say 
"among  them,"  impossible  to  say  ''amid  them,"  not  so  well 
to  say  "amidst  them." 

AJITOHTMS: 

afar  from      away  from      beyond       far  from       outside      without 


AMPLIFY 

STNOHTMSs 

•vSB&oi^t         dilate 
develop  enlarge 

Amplify  is  now  rarely  used  in  the  sense  of  increase,  to 
add  material  substance,  bulk,  volume,  or  the  like;  it  is  now 


expand 
expatiate 


extend 
increase 


nnfold 
widen 
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"boll  down" 

cut  down 

retrench 

condense 

epitomize 

summarize 

curtail 

reduce 

sum  up 

almost  wholly  applied  to  discourse  or  writing,  signifying  to 
make  fuller  in  statement,  whether  with  or  without  adding  mat^ 
ter  of  importance,  as  hy  stating  fully  what  was  before  only 
implied,  or  by  adding  illustrations  to  make  the  meaning  more 
readily  apprehended,  etc.  The  chief  difficulty  of  very  young 
writers  is  to  amplify,  to  get  beyond  the  bare  curt  statement 
by  developing,  expanding,  unfolding  the  thought.  The  chief 
difficulty  of  those  who  have  more  material  and  experience  is  to 
condense  sufficiently.  So,  in  the  early  days  of  our  literature 
amplify  was  used  in  the  favorable  sense;  but  at  present  this 
word  and  most  kindred  words  are  coming  to  share  the  deroga- 
tory meaning  that  has  long  attached  to  expatiate.  We  may 
develop  a  thought,  expand  an  illustration,  extend  a  discussion, 
expatiate  on  a  hobby,  dilate  on  something  joyous  or  sad,  en- 
large a  volume,  unfold  a  scheme,  widen  the  range  of  treat- 
ment.' 

ANTONTMS: 

abbreviate 

abridge 

amputate 

PREPOSmOlfSi 

To  amplify  on  or  upon  the  subject  is  needless.     Amplify 
this  matter  by  illustrations. 


ANALOGY 

SYNONYMS  s 

affinity  likeneM  relation  Bimilazltjr 

ooinoidenoe        parity  resemblance       simile 

comparison        proportion         semblance  similitude 

Analogy  is  specifically  a  resemblance  of  relations;  a  resem- 
hlance  that  may  be  reasoned  from,  so  that  from  the  Ukeneas 
in  certain  respects  we  may  infer  that  other  and  perhaps 
deeper  relations  exist.  Affinity  is  a  mutual  attraction  with 
or  without  seeming  likeness ;  as,  the  affinity  of  iron  for  oxygen. 
(Compare  attachment.)  Coincidence  is  complete  agreement 
in  some  one  or  more  respects;  there  may  be  a  coincidence  in 
time  of  most  dissimilar  events.  Parity  of  reasoning  is  said 
of  an  argument  equally  conclusive  on  subjects  not  strictly 
analogous.  Similitnde  is  a  rhetorical  comparison  of  one  thing 
to  another  with  which  it  has  some  points  in  common.  Re- 
semblance and  similarity  are  external  or  superficial,  and  may 
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anger 

involve  no  deeper  relation;  as,  the  resemblance  of  a  cloud 
to  a  distant  mountain.    Compare  allegoby. 


dlaairi^eexnent         dissimilarity         incongruity  unlikeness 

dlspn^KHTtlon 

PBEPOSITZOirSs 

The  analogy  between  (or  of)  nature  and  revelation;  the 
analogy  of  sound  to  light;  a  family  has  some  analogy  with 
(or  to)  a  state. 


ANGER 

fury  offense 

choler  iaipatienoe        passion  resentment 

displensnre         indignation      peevisliness  temper 

exasperation     ire     •  pettisliness  Tezation 

fretfnlness         irritation  petulance  wratli 


Displeasure  is  the  mildest  and  most  general  word.  Choler 
and  ire,  now  rare  except  in  poetic  or  highly  rhetorical  lan- 
guage, denote  a  still,  and  the  latter  a  persistent,  anger.  Temper 
used  alone  in  the  sense  of  anger  is  colloquial,  though  we  may 
correctly  say  a  hot  temper,  a  fiery  temper,  etc.  Passion,  though 
a  word  of  far  wider  application,  may,  in  the  singular,  he 
employed  to  denote  anger;  "did  put  me  in  a  towering  pas- 
sion," Shakespeare  Hamlet,  act  v,  sc.  2.  Anger  is  \dolent 
and  vindictive  emotion,  which  is  sharp,  sudden,  and,  like  all 
violent  passions,  necessarily  hrief.  Resentment  (a  feeling 
back  or  feeling  over  again)  is  persistent,  the  bitter  brooding 
over  injuries.  Exasperation,  a  roughening,  is  a  hot,  super- 
ficial intensity  of  anger,  demanding  instant  expression.  Rage 
drives  one  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence  or  discretion; 
fury  is  stronger  yet,  and  sweeps  one  away  into  uncontrollable 
violence.  Anger  is  personal  and  usually  selfish,  aroused  by 
real  or  supposed  wrong  to  oneself,  and  directed  specifically 
and  intensely  against  the  person  who  is  viewed  as  blame- 
worthy. Indignation  is  impersonal  and  unselfish  displeasure 
at  unworthy  acts  (from  L.  indigna)  i.  e.,  at  wrong  as  wrong. 
Pure  indignation  is  not  followed  by  regret,  and  needs  no  re- 
pentance; it  is  also  more  self-controlled  than  anger.  Anger 
is  commonly  a  sin;  indignation  is  often  a  duty.  Wrath  is 
deep  and  perhaps  vengeful  displeasure,  as  when  the  people  of 


animal 
announce 
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Nazareth  were  "filled  with  wrath*'  at  the  plain  words  of  Je- 
sus (Luke  iv,  28) ;  it  may,  however,  simply  express  the  cul- 
mination of  righteous  indignation  without  malice  in  a  pure 
being;  as,  the  tvrath  of  God.  Impatience,  fret  fulness,  irrita- 
tion, peevishness,  pettishness,  petulance,  and  vexation  are  tem- 
porary and  for  immediate  cause.  FretftUness,  pettishness,  and 
peevishness  are  chronic  states  finding  in  any  petty  matter 
an  occasion  for  their  exercise.    Compare  acrimony;  enmity; 

HATRED. 


ANTONYMS: 

amiability 
charity 
forbearance 
gentleness 


leniency 
lenity 

long-suffering 
love 


mildness 
patience 
peace 
peaceableness 


PREPOSITIONS: 

Anger  at  the  insult  prompted  the  reply, 
the  offender  exaggerates  the  offense. 


peacefulness 

self-control 

self-restraint 


Anger  toward 


ANIMAL 

SYNONYMS: 

beast  livlns  being  liTims  oTganisiii 

brute         living  oreatnre         sentient  being 

An  animal  is  a  sentient  being,  distinct  from  inanimate  mat- 
ter and  from  vegetable  life  on  the  one  side  and  from  mental 
and  spiritual  existence  on  the  other.  Thus  man  is  properly 
classified  as  an  animal.  But  because  the  animal  life  is  the 
lowest  and  rudest  part  of  his  being  and  that  which  he  shares 
with  inferior  creatures,  to  call  any  individual  man  an  animal 
is  to  imply  that  the  animal  nature  has  undue  supremacy, 
and  so  is  deep  condemnation  or  utter  insult.  The  brute  is 
the  animal  viewed  as  dull  to  all  finer  feeling;  the  beast  is 
looked  upon  as  a  being  of  appetites.  To  call  a  man  a  brute 
is  to  imply  that  he  is  unfeeling  and  cruel;  to  call  him  a 
beast  is  to  indicate  that  he  is  vilely  sensual.  We  speak  of  the 
cruel  father  as  a  brute  to  his  children;  of  the  drunkard  as 
making  a  beast  of  himself.  So  firmly  are  these  figurative 
senses  established  that  we  now  incline  to  avoid  applying  brute 
or  beast  to  any  creature,  as  a  horse  or  dog,  for  which  we 
have  any  affection;  we  prefer  in  such  cases  the  word  animal. 
Creature  is  a  word  of  wide  signification,  including  all  the 
things    that    God    has    created,    whether    inanimate    objects, 
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plants,  animalsi  angels,  or  men.  A  living  being,  creatwre, 
or  organism  may  be,  in  strictness  either  a  plant  or  an  animal, 
since  plants  have  life — ^vegetable  life;  but  in  popular  use  a 
living  being  or  living  creature  is  understood  to  mean  an 
animal: 

And  God  created  g^eat  whales,   and  every  living  creature  that  moveth, 
which  the  waters  brought  forth  abundantly,  after  their  kind. 

Qen.    i,    21. 

In  scientific  use  a  living  organism  is  indeterminately  either 
plant  or  animal,  and  in  the  lower  forms  of  life  it  is  often 
difficult  to  decide  in  a  given  case  which  it  is.  The  animals  of 
a  region  are  collectively  called  its  fauna, 

AKTONTMSs 


angel  matter  soul 

inanimate  object  mind  spirit 

man  mineral 


substance  (material) 
vegetable 


ANNOUNCE 
STHomrMSs 

adwertise  giwe  notioe  (of)  proolaim        reweal 

blason  giTe  out  promulgate  say 

eirenlate  l&erald  proponnd       spread  abroad 

commnnieate  make  kno'om     publisk  state 

declare  notify  report  tell 

ennBciate 

To  announce  is  to  give  intelligence  of  in  some  formal  or 
public  way.  We  may  announce  that  which  has  occurred  or 
that  which  is  to  occur,  though  the  word  is  chiefly  used  in  the 
anticipative  sense;  we  annouthce  a  book  when  it  is  in  press, 
a  guest  when  he  arrives.  To  blazon  is  to  make  widely  known ; 
announce  publicly;  publish  far  and  wide.  We  advertise  our 
business,  communicate  our  intentions,  enunciate  our  views; 
we  notify  an  individual,  give  notice  to  the  public.  Declare 
has  often  an  authoritative  force;  to  declare  war  is  to  cause 
war  to  be,  where  before  there  may  have  been  only  hostilities; 
we  say  declare  war,  proclaim  peace.  We  propound  a  ques- 
tion or  an  argument,  promulgate  the  views  of  a  sect  or  party, 
or  the  decision  of  a  court,  etc.  We  report  an  interview, 
reveal  a  secret,  herald  the  coming  of  some  distinguished  per- 
son or  great  event.  Publish^  in  popular  usage,  is  becoming 
closely  restricted  to  the  sense  of  issuing  through  the  press; 
we  announce  a  book  that  is  to  be  published. 


•nttdp^tion 
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AHTOinrMSi 

bury 
conceal 
cover   (up) 


hide 
hush 
keep  bcu:k 


keep  secret 
secrete 


suppress 
withhold 


PREPosmoirss 

The  event  was  announced  to  the  family  hy  telegraph. 


STNONYMS: 


ANSWER 


rejoinder       repartee        reply  response  retort 

A  verbal  answer  is  a  return  of  words  to  something  that  seems 
to  call  for  them,  and  is  made  to  a  charge  as  well  as  to  a  ques- 
tion; an  answer  may  be  even  made  to  an  unspoken  implica- 
tion or  manifestation;  see  Luke  v,  22.  In  a  wider  sense, 
anything  said  or  done  in  return  for  some  word,  action,  or 
suggestion  of  another  may  be  called  an  answer.  The  blow 
of  an  enraged  man,  the  whinny  of  a  horse,  the  howling  of 
the  wind,  the  movement  of  a  bolt  in  a  lock,  an  echo,  etc., 
may  each  be  an  answer  to  some  word  or  movement.  A  reply 
is  an  unfolding,  and  ordinarily  implies  thought  and  intelli- 
gence. A  rejoinder  is  strictly  an  answer  to  a  reply,  though 
often  used  in  the  general  sense  of  answer,  but  always  with  the 
implication  of  something  more  or  less  controversial  or  opposed, 
though  lacking  the  conclusiveness  implied  in  answer;  an  answer, 
in  the  full  sense,  to  a  charge,  an  argument,  or  an  objection 
is  adequate,  and  finally  refutes  and  disposes  of  it;  a  reply 
or  rejoinder  may  be  quite  inadequate,  so  that  one  may  say, 
**This  reply  is  not  an  answer;'*  "I  am  ready  with  an  answer*' 
means  far  more  than  "I  am  ready  with  a  reply/'  A  response 
is  accordant  or  harmonious,  designed  or  adapted  to  carry  on 
the  thought  of  the  words  that  called  it  forth,  as  the  responses 
in  a  liturgical  service,  or  to  meet  the  wish  of  him  who  seeks 
it;  as,  the  appeal  for  aid  met  a  prompt  and  hearty  response. 
Repartee  is  a  prompt,  witty,  and  commonly  good-natured 
answer  to  some  argument  or  attack;  a  retort  may  also  be 
witty,  but  is  severe  and  may  be  even  savage  in  its  intensity. 

PREPOSITIOirSs 

An  answer  in  writing,  or  hy  word  of  mouth,  to  the  ques- 
tion. 
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answer 
anticipation 


SYNOimCS: 

apprehend 


ANTICIPATE 

foreeast 
foretaste 


hope 
look 


forward  to 


To  anticipate  may  be  either  to  take  before  in  fact  or  to 
take  before  in  thought;  in  the  former  sense  it  is  allied  with 
prevent;  in  the  latter,  with  the  synonyms  above  given.  This 
is  coming  to  be  the  prevalent  and  favorite  use.  We  expect 
that  which  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  will  happen;  as, 
a  boy  expects  to  grow  to  manhood.  We  hope  for  that  which 
we  much  desire  and  somewhat  expect.  We  apprehend  what 
we  both  expect  and  fear.  Anticipate  is  commonly  used  now^ 
like  foretaste,  of  that  which  we  expect  both  with  confidence 
and  pleasure.  In  this  use  it  is  a  stronger  word  than  hopr, 
where  often  "the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought."  I  hope  for 
a  visit  from  my  friend,  though  I  have  no  word  from  him;  I 
expect  it  when  he  writes  that  he  is  coming;  and  as  the  time 
draws  near  I  anticipate  it  with  pleasure.     Compare  abide: 

PREVENT. 


AHTOimESt 

despair  of 
distrust 

doubt 
dread 

fear 
recall 

recollect 
remember 

apprehenoion 


ANTICIPATION 

forebodlns  forethonBlit 

foreeast  l&ope 

foresislit  presentiment 

foretaste  prevision 

Expectation  may  be  either  of  good  or  evil;  presentiment 
ahnost  always,  apprehension  and  foreboding  always,  of  evil; 
anticipation  and  antepast,  commonly  of  good.  Thus,  we  speak 
of  the  pleasures  of  anticipation.  A  foretaste  may  be  of  good 
or  evil,  and  is  more  than  imaginary;  it  is  a  part  actually 
received  in  advance.  Foresight  and  forethought  prevent  fu- 
ture evil  and  secure  future  good  by  timely  looking  forward, 
and  acting  upon  what  is  foreseen.    Compare  akticipate. 


AHTOinncss 

astonishment 
ransummation 
despair 
doubt 


dread 

enjoyment 

fear 


realization 

surprise 

wonder 


mntipatlij 
ludety 
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SYNONYMS  s 

abliorrenoe 
antagoiiltm 
aTersion 
detestation 


ANTIPATHY 


disflrmit 

dislike 

distaste 


hatred 

]lOStiUt7 

opposition 


repulsion 
nnoongeniality 


Antipathy,  repugnance,  and  uncongeniality  are  instinctive; 
other  forms  of  dislike  may  be  acquired  or  cherished  for  cause. 
Uncongeniality  is  negative,  a  want  of  touch  or  sympathy.  An 
antipathy  to  a  person  or  thing  is  an  instinctive  recoil  from 
connection  or  association  with  that  person  or  thing,  and  may 
be  physical  or  mental,  or  both.  Antagonism  may  result  from 
the  necessity  of  circumstances;  opposition  may  spring  from 
conflicting  views  or  interests;  abhorrence  and  detestation  may 
be  the  result  of  religious  and  moral  training;  distaste  and  dis- 
gust may  be  acquired;  aversion  is  a  deep  and  permanent  dis- 
like. A  natural  antipathy  may  give  rise  to  opposition  which 
may  result  in  hatred  and  hostility.  Compare  acrimony; 
akqer;  enmity;  hatred. 

ANTONYMS: 

affinity  attraction  fellow-feeling     kindliness      sympathy 

agreement      congeniality      harmony  regard 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Antipathy  to  (less  frequently  for  or  against)  a  person  or 
thing;  antipathy  between  or  betwixt  two  persons  or  things. 


ANTIQUE 

SYNONYMS: 

ancient  old-fasliioned       qnaint       ■nperannnated 

antiquated 

Antique  refers  to  an  ancient,  antiquated  to  a  discarded 
style.  Antique  is  that  which  is  either  ancient  in  fact  or 
ancient  in  style.  The  reference  is  to  the  style  rather  than  to 
the  age.  We  can  speak  of  the  antique  architecture  of  a  church 
just  built.  The  difference  between  antiquated  and  antique  Is 
not  in  the  age,  for  a  Puritan  style  may  be  scorned  as  anti- 
quatedf  while  a  Roman  or  Renaissance  style  may  be  prized 
as  antique.  The  antiquated  is  not  so  much  out  of  date  as 
out  of  vogrue.  Old- fashioned  may  be  used  approvingly  or 
contemptuously.  In  the  latter  case  it  becomes  a  synonjnn 
for  antiquated;  in  the  good  sense  it  aj)proaches  the  meaning 
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tipathj 


of  antique,  but  indicates  less  duration.  We  call  a  wido 
New  England  fireplace  old-fashioned;  a  coin  of  the  CaBsars, 
antique.  Quaint  combines  the  idea  of  age  with  a  pleasing 
oddity;  as,  a  quaint  gambrel-roofed  house.  Antiquated  is 
sometimes  used  of  persons  in  a  sense  akin  to  superannuated. 
The  antiquated  person  is  out  of  style  and  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  present  generation  by  reason  of  age;  the  super- 
annuated person  is  incapacitated  for  present  activities  by 
reason  of  age.     Compare  old. 


fashionable      fresh      modem      modish      new      recent       styUsh 


ANXIETY 

STNOmfMSt 

aiiCiiisli  disquiet  foreboding       perplexity 

apprehension       disinrbanoe       fretfnlness       solleitnde 


eoncem 


dread 
fear 


fretting 
misgiTing 


trouble 


Anxiety  is,  according  to  its  derivation,  a  choking  disquiet, 
akin  to  anguish;  anxiety  is  mental;  anguish  may  be  mental  or 
physical;  anguish  is  in  regard  to  the  known,  anxiety  in  re- 
gard to  the  unknown;  anguish  is  because  of  what  has  hap- 
pened, anxiety  because  of  what  may  happen.    Anxiety  refers 
to  some  future  event,  always  suggesting  hopeful  possibility, 
and  thus  differing  from  apprehension,  fear,  dread,  forebod- 
ing, terror,  all  of  which  may  be  quite  despairing.     In  mat- 
ters   within    our    reach,    anxiety    always    stirs    the    question 
whether  something  can  not  be  done,  and  is  thus  a  valuable  spur 
to  doing;   in  this  respect  it  is  allied   to  care.     Foreboding, 
dread,   etc.,   commonly  incapacitate   for  all   helpful   thought 
or  endeavor.     Worry  is  a  more  petty,  restless,  and  manifest 
anxiety;   anxiety   may   be   quiet    and    silent;    worry   is    com- 
municated   to    all    around.      Solicitude    is    a   milder   anxiety. 
Fretting  or  fret  fulness  is  a  weak  complaining  without  thought 
of  accomplishing  or  changing  anything,  but  merely  as  a  relief 
to  one's  own  disquiet.    Perplexity  often  involves  anxiety ,  but 
may  be  quite  free   from  it.     A   student  may  be   perplexed 
regarding  a  translation,  yet,  if  he  has  time  enough,  not  at 
all  anxious  regarding  it. 


apatlij 
apology 
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AlTTOinrMSs 

apathy         calmness         confidence   lights heartednesa   satisfaction 
assurance    carelessness   ease  nonchalance  tranquility 

PREPOSmOlfSi 

Anxiety  for  a  friend's  return;  anxiety  about,  in  regard  to, 
or  concerning  the  future. 


APATHY 

SYNOimCBs 

oala&ness  insensibility  qnietness  stoioinn 

eomposnre  letharsy  qvietnde  tranqnUUtj 

immobility  passiTeness  slnsgisliness  nnooncem 

impassibility  pblesm  stillness  nnfeelinsness 
incUfPerenoe 

Apathy,  according  to  its  Greek  derivation,  is  a  simple 
absence  of  feeling  or  emotion.  There  are  persons  to  whom 
a  certain  degree  of  apathy  is  natural,  an  innate  sluggishness 
of  the  emotional  nature.  In  the  apathy  of  despair,  a  person 
gives  up,  without  resistance  or  sensibility,  to  what  he  has 
fiercely  struggled  to  avoid.  While  apathy  is  want  of  feeling, 
calmness  is  feeling  without  agitation.  Calmness  is  the  result 
of  strength,  courage,  or  trust;  apathy  is  the  result  of  dulness 
or  weakness.  Composure  is  freedom  from  agitation  or  dis- 
turbance,  resulting  ordinarily  from  force  of  will,  or  from 
perfect  confidence  in  one's  own  resources.  Impassibility  is 
a  philosophical  term  applied  to  the  Deity,  as  infinitely  exalted 
.above  all  stir  of  passion  or  emotion.  UnfeeUngness,  the 
Saxon  word  that  should  be  the  exact  equivalent  of  apathy, 
really  means  more,  a  lack  of  the  feeling  one  ought  to  have, 
a  censurable  hardness  of  heart.  Indifference  and  insensibility 
designate  the  absence  of  feeling  toward  certain  persons  or 
things;  apathy,  entire  absence  of  feeling.  Indifference  is 
a  want  of  interest;  insensibility  is  a  want  of  feeling;  uncnn- 
cem  has  reference  to  consequences.  We  speak  of  insensibility 
of  heart,  immobility  of  countenance.  Stoicism  is  an  inten- 
tional suppression  of  feeling  and  deadening  of  sensibilities, 
while  apathy  is  involuntary.     Compare  calm;  rest;  stupor. 


ANTONYMS! 

a«ritatlon 

alarm 

anxiety 

care 

distress 

disturbance 


eagerness 

emotion 

excitement 

feeling 

frenzy 


fury 

susceptibility 

passion 

sympathy 

sensibility 

turbulence 

sensitiveness 

vehemence 

storm 

violence 
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The  apathy  ef  monastic  life;  apathy  t<yward  good. 

APIECE 

STNOimSt 

distiibwtiTelj    MMh  ladiTidually   separately    seTerally 

There  is  no  diaeernible  difference  in  sense  between  so  much 
apiece  and  so  mnch  each;  the  f(»iner  is  the  more  common 
and  popular^  the  latter  the  more  el^ant  expression.  Dts- 
tributively  is  gMierally  used  of  numbers  and  abstract  rela- 
tions. Individually  emphasizes  the  independence  of  the  in- 
dividuals; separately  and  severally  still  more  emphatically 
hold  them  apart.  The  signers  of  a  note  may  become  jointly 
and  severally  responsible,  that  is,  each  liable  for  the  entire 
amount,  as  if  he  had  signed  it  aldne.  Witnesses  are  often 
brought  separately  into  court,  in  order  that  no  one  may  be 
influenced  by  the  testimony  of  another.  If  a  company  of 
laborers  demand  a  dollar  apiece,  that  is  a  demand  that  each 
shall  receive  that  simi;  if  they  individually  demand  a  dollar, 
each  individual  makes  the  d^nan 

AHTOKTMSs 

accumulatively         confusedly  indiscriminately  together 

collectively  en  masse  synthetically  unitedly 


APOLOGY 

STHOKTMSt 

aekno'vrledKment  defense  excuse  plea 

eoafession  ezeulpatlom   Jnstifleation  Tladioation 

AU  these  words  express  one's  answer  to  a  charge  of  wrong 
or  error  that  is  or  might  be  made.  Apology  has  undergone 
a  remarkable  change  from  its  old  sense  of  valiant  defense — 
as  in  Justin  Martyr's  Apologies  for  the  Christian  faith — ^to 
its  present  meaning  of  humble  confession  and  concession.  He 
who  offers  an  apology  admits  himself,  at  least  technically  and 
seemingly,  in  the  wrong.  An  apology  is  for  what  one  has 
done  or  left  undone;  an  excuse  may  be  for  what  one  proposes 
to  do  or  leave  undone  as  well;  as,  one  sends  beforehand  his 
excuse  for  not  accepting  an  invitation ;  if  he  should  fail  either 
to  he  present  or  to  excuse  himself,  an  apology  would  be  in 
order.    An  excuse  for  a  fault  is  an  attempt  at  partial  justifi- 
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appeal 

cation;  as,  one  alleges  haste  as  an  excuse  for  carelessne8& 
Confession  is  a  full  acknowledgment  of  wrong,  generally  of 
a  grave  wrong,  with  or  without  apology  or  excuse.  Plea 
ranges  in  sense  from  a  prayer  for  favor  or  pardon  to  an 
attempt  at  full  vindication.  Defense,  exculpation,  justifica- 
tion, and  vindication  are  more  properly  antonyms  than 
synonyms  of  apology  in  its  modem  sense,  and  should  be  so 
given,  but  for  their  connection  with  its  historic  usage.  Com- 
pare confess;  defense. 

ANTONYMS  s 

accusation         charge  condemnation         Injury  wrong 

censure  complaint         imputation  insult  offense 

PREPOSITIONS: 

An  apology  to  the  guest  for  the  oversight  would  be  fitting. 


APPARENT 

SYNONYMS  s 
likely  preraniable  probable  seeiniiig 

The  apparent  is  that  which  appears;  the  word  has  two  con- 
trasted senses,  either  of  that  which  is  manifest,  visible,  cer- 
tain, or  of  that  which  merely  seems  to  be  and  may  be  very 
different  from  what  is;  as,  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun 
around  the  earth.  Apparent  kindness  casts  a  doubt  on  the 
reality  of  the  kindness;  apparent  neglect  implies  that  more 
care  and  pains  may  have  been  bestowed  than  we  are  aware  of. 
Presumable  implies  that  a  thing  may  be  reasonably  supp)Osed 
beforehand  without  any  full  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Prob- 
able implies  that  we  know  facts  enough  to  make  us  moderately 
confident  of  it.  Seeming  expresses  great  doubt  of  the  reality; 
seeming  innocence  comes  very  near  in  meaning  to  probiiblr 
guilt.  Apparent  indicates  less  assurance  than  probable,  and 
more  than  seeming.  A  man's  probable  intent  we  believe  will 
prove  to  be  his  real  intent;  his  seeming  intent  we  believe  to 
be  a  sham ;  his  apparent  intent  may  be  the  true  one,  though  we 
have  not  yet  evidence  on  which  to  pronounce  with  certainty 
or  even  with  confidence.  Likely  is  a  word  with  a  wide  range 
of  usage,  but  always  implying  the  belief  that  the  thing  is, 
or  will  be,  true;  it  is  often  used  with  the  infinitive,  as  the 
other  words  of  this  list  can  not  be^  as,  it  is  likely  to  happen. 
Compare  fvident. 
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ANTONYMS: 

doubtful  dubious  improbable        unimaginable       unlilcely 

PREPOSITIONS: 

(When  apparent  is  used  in  the  sense  of  evident) :    His  gaiit 
is  apparent  in  every  act  to  all  observers. 


APPEAL 

addresa  eall  (upon)        invoke  request 

•PPly  entreat  refer  (to)  resort  (to) 

To  appeal  (from  L.  appello,  appellare,  to  address,  call  upon, 
entreat,  etc.)  closely  follows  in  English  the  Latin  sense. 
Anciently,  one  who  felt  himself  wronged  would  seize  an  op- 
portunity, if  possible,  to  call  out  to  the  king  for  redress, 
thus  often  securing  reversal  of  the  judgment  of  a  subordinate 
officer: 

And  M  the  King  of  Israel  was  passing  by  upon  the  wall,  there  cried  a 
woman  unto  him,  saying,  Help,  my  lord,  O,  King.  2  Kingt   vi,  26. 

Hence  comes  the  modem  legal  sense,  to  appeal  (a  case)  from 
a  lower  authority  to  a  higher: 

I  appeal  uato  Oesar.  Actt  zxr,  11. 

Figuratively,  one  may  appeal  to  any  authority  believed 
to  be  decisive;  as,  to  appeal  to  facts,  statistics,  history,  arms, 
force,  reason,  or  posterity. 

Greatness  appeals  to  the  future.  TCmkr^v  Eaeaye,  Self-Belianee. 

In  personal  use,  to  appeal  is  more  than  to  ask;  it  is  to  ask 
with  special  earnestness,  and  is  akin  to  beseech  or  entreat; 
one  appeals  to  another  for  some  form  of  help,  support,  favor, 
or  benefit;  an  offender  may  appeal  for  mercy  or  forgive- 
ness. By  extension  to  inanimate  things  and  abstractions, 
to  ideas,  activities,  emotions,  etc.,  to  appeal  is  to  awaken 
response  or  sympathy;  courage,  sincerity,  and  tenderness  ap- 
peal  to  some  of  our  noblest  instincts;  sensationalism  does 
not  appeal  to  me: 

Man  is  not  a  creature  of  pure  reason;  he  must  have  his  senses  de- 
lightfully appealed  to.  Liakb  Eaaaye  of  Elia,  p.  58.  [w.  l.  a  Co.] 

To  apply  is  more  formal  than  to  appeal;  one  may  apply  to 
an  appointing  officer  for  an  appointment;  apply  to  the  treas- 
urer for  funds;  apply  at  the  bureau  of  information  for  par- 
ticulars.    Compare  address;  apply;  ask;  plead;  pray. 


•ppeadfe 


AUTONYMS: 

abjure      defy 
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deny      disavow      disclaim      refuse      repudiate 


APPEAR 

STHONTMSt 
]!»▼•  the  appearanoe  or  gemblanee  look 

Appear  and  look  refer  to  what  manifests  itself  to  the 
senses;  to  a  semblance  or  probability  presented  directly  to  the 
mind.  Seem  applies  to  what  is  manifest  to  the  mind  on  re- 
flection. It  suddenly  appears  to  me  that  there  is  smoke  in  the 
distance;  as  I  watch,  it  looks  like  a  fire;  from  my  knowledge 
of  the  locality  and  observation  of  particulaiisy  it  seems  to  me 
a  farmhouse  .must  be  burning. 

ANTOinrMS: 

be  be  certain,  real,  or  true  be  the  fact  exist 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Appear  at  the  front;  among  the  first;  on  or  upon  the  sur- 
face; to  the  eye;  in  evidence,  in  print;  from  reports;  near 
the  harbor;  before  the  public;  in  appropriate  dress;  with 
the  insignia  of  his  rank;  above  the  clouds;  below  the  surface; 
under  the  lee;  over  the  sea;  through  the  mist;  appear  for, 
in  behalf  of,  or  against  one  in  court. 


APPEND 

STNONTMS: 

add         affix        annex        attaoh       tnbjoin       tabscribe 

To  append  (from  L.  ad,  to,  -+-  pendo,  hang)  is  literally  to 
hang  to,  as  a  seal  (formerly,  and  in  some  ca^s  still,  held  to  the 
document  by  a  strip  of  parchment,  ribbon,  or  the  like) ; 
hence  to  add  (see  add)  or  attach  as  something  accessory, 
subordinate,  or  supplemental ;  as,  to  append  a  codicil  to  a  will. 
To  affix  (from  L.  ad,  to,  +  figo,  fasteil)  is  to  fix,  fasten,  or 
attach,  to,  on,  or  upon  something  already  existing,  of  which  it 
may  or  may  not  become  an  integral  part;  as,  to  affix  a  placard 
to  a  wall  or  a  superscription  to  a  letter;  to  affix  a  syllable  at 
the  beginning  or  end  of  a  word  (either  a  prefix  or  a  suffix 
being  called  an  "affix'').  To  annex  (from  L.  ad,  to,  +  necto, 
bind,  tie)  is  to  add  at  the  end,  with  less  idea  of  subordination 
and  dependence,  and  more  of  combination  or  union  than  is 
conveyed  by  append;  as,  to  annex  a  suburb  to  a  city,  or  a  prov- 
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ince  to  an  empire.  A  codicil  or  a  signature  may  be  affixed, 
annexed,  appended,  or  attached;  the  signature  or  name  may 
also  be  said  to  be  subscribed;  a  title  or  a  superscription  is 
affixed  (not  annexed  or  appended,  though  in  some  cases  we  may 
«peak  of  it  as  attached)  to  a  volume  or  a  treatise;  a  penalty 
may  be  affixed,  annexed,  or  attached  to  a  prohibition;  a  con- 
dition may  be  affixed,  annexed,  or  attached  to  a  promise ;  notes 
or  indexes  are  not  affixed,  but  added  or  appended  to  a  volume; 
An  appendix  is  something  appended. 


detach  disconnect  disengage  separate 

APPENDAGE 


meeessozy  addition     appnrtenmiioe    eoneomitant 

aa^oBapaiiimeat    adjimot      attaolimeBt        ezteiudon 
add— dam  appendix    awgJHary  sapplemeiit 

An  adjunct  (something  joined  to)  constitutes  no  real  part 
of  the  tUng  or  system  to  which  it  is  joined,  though  perhaps  a 
valuable  addition;  an  appendage  is  commonly  a  real,  though 
not  an  essential  or  necessary  part  of  that  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected; an  appurtenance  belongs  subordinately  to  something 
by  which  it  is  employed,  especially  as  an  instrument  to  ac- 
eomplish  some  purpose.     A  horse's  tail  is  at  once  an  orna- 
mental appendage  and  a  useful  appurtenance;  we  could  not 
call  it  an  adjunct,  though  we  might  use  that  word  of  his  iron 
shoes.    Attachment,  primarily  the  act  of  attaching  or  the  state 
of  being  attached,  is  extended  to  denote  the  means  of  attach- 
mg,  as  a  nexus,  band,  or  tie;  as,  the  attachments  of  a  muscle; 
also,  to  denote  something  appended  or  attached,  as  an  adjunct; 
in  machinery  an  attachment  is  some  mechanism  that  can  be 
brought   into   optional   connection   with   the  principal   move- 
ment; as,  a  spiral  turning  attachment  to  a  lathe;  an  eolian 
(^tachment  to  a  piano;  a  hemmer  is  a  valuable  attachment 
of  a  sewing-machine.     An  extension,  as  of  a  railroad  or  of 
a  franchise,  carries  out  further  something  already  existing. 
We  add  an  appendix  to  a  book,  to  contain  names,  dates,  lists, 
etc.,  which  would  encumber  the  text;  we  add  a  supplement 
to  sixpply  omissions,  as,  for  instance,  to  bring  it  up  to  date. 
An  appendix  may  be  called  an  addendum;  but  addendum  may 
be  used  of  a  brief  note,  which  would  not  be  dignified  by  the 
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name  of  appendix;  such  notes  are  often  ^ouped  as  addenda. 
An  addition  might  be  matter  interwoven  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  an  index,  plates,  editorial  notes,  etc.,  which  mig^  be 
valuable  additions,  but  not  within  the  meaning  of  appendix 
or  supplement.    Compare  accessory;  auxiliary. 

ANTOmrMS: 

main  body  original  total  whole 

PREPOSITIONS: 

That  which  is  thought  of  as  added  we  call  an  appendage 
to;  that  which  is  looked  upon  as  an  integral  part  is  called 
an  appendage  of. 

APPETITE 

STNONTMSt 

appetenoy  impnlse  liut  propensitj 

oravins  inoliiiation  passion  relisli 

desire  likins  prooliTity  thirst 

disposition  longins  proneness  sest 

Appetite  is  used  only  of  the  demands  of  the  physical  sys- 
tem, unless  otherwise  expressly  stated,  as  when  we  say  an 
appetite  for  knowledge;  passion  includes  all  excitable  im- 
pulses of  our  nature,  as  anger,  fear,  love,  hatred,  etc.  Appe- 
tite is  thus  more  animal  than  passion;  and  when  we  speak  of 
passions  and  appetites  as  conjoined  or  contrasted,  we  think 
of  the  appetites  as  wholly  physical  and  of  the  passions  as,  in 
part  at  least,  mental  or  spiritual.  We  say  an  appetite  for 
food,  a  passion  for  fame.    Compare  desire. 

ANTONYMS : 

antipathy   detestation   dislike       distaste    indifference    repugmance 
aversion     disgust  disrelish    hatred      loathing  repulsion 

Compare  antipathy. 

PREPOSITION  t 

He  had  an  insatiable  appetite  for  the  marvelous. 


APPLY 

SYNONYMS: 

allot  assooiate  oonneot  employ  flz 

appropriate  attaob  dedicate  exercise  nse 

assign  oonjoin  devote  flt 

To  apply  (from  L.  ad,  to,  +  plico,  fold),  literally  to  fold  to 
or  upon,  signifies  to  lay,  place,  or  put  upon  for  some  special 
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pnipoee;  to  bring  into  contact  with,  according  to  some  idea 
of  purpose,  fitness,  or  relationship;  as,  to  apply  the  finger 
to  tiie  pulse;  to  apply  a  poultice  to  a  bruise  or  a  bandage 
to  a  wound;  apply  oil  to  a  machine;  in  figurative  use  we 
apply  a  principle,  law,  or  rule  to  a  particular  case;  we 
apply  steam  to  navigation;  apply  the  mind  or  apply  oneself 
to  study  or  to  a  problem;  apply  a  fund  to  a  special  use;  ap- 
ply a  test  to  a  metal,  or  to  evidence,  professions,  or  char- 
acter; apply  an  epithet  or  a  nickname. 

The  words  above  given  as  synonyms  for  apply  must  be 
r^arded  as  suggestions  rather  than  substitutes,  except  within 
very  narrow  limits.     While  apply  may,  in  some  special  use, 
be  substituted  for  any  one  of  these,  or  of  a  variety  of  other 
words,  it  is  rarely  interchangeable  with  any  one  of  them,  so 
that  it  may  almost  be  said  to  be  a  word  without  a  synon3rm. 
When  we  seem  to  have  found  a  synonym,  examination  quickly 
shows  that  the  differences  are  more  striking,  the  resemblances 
between   the   words   so   compared.     Thus,   a   sticking-plaster 
which  is  applied  to  a  surface  is  of  necessity  attached,  but 
the  latter  word  is  rarely  used  in  that  connection;  a  poultice 
which  is  applied  is  often  especially  so  prepared  that  it  shall 
not  become  attached;  a  postage-stamp,  which  is  attached  or 
affixed  to  a  letter,  is  not  said  to  be  applied;  a  measuring-rule 
is  applied  to  a  surface,  and  is  useful  for  that  purpose  be- 
cause it  is  not  attached;  a  whip  is  applied  to  a  horse,  but 
if  it  were  attached  to  the  horse  it  could  not  well  be  applied; 
a  placard  is  affixed  to  a  post,  but  it  is  not  said  to  be  applied; 
a  sum  of  money  may  be  allotted,  applied,  appropriated,  dedi- 
cated, or  devoted  to  a  particular  use;  but  allot  carries  too 
much  of  its  original  meaning  of  chance,  and  dedicate  or  de- 
tote  too  much  of  sacredness  for  business  use ;  appropriate  has 
a  sense  of  official  designation  which  is  not  in  apply;  money 
may  be  applied  to  a  use  for  which  it  was  not  appropriated; 
that  which  is  applied  may  be  sometimes  said  to  be  used,  em^ 
ployed,  or  exercised;  but  to  employ ^  exercise,  or  use  the  mind 
on  a  problem  would  mean  much  less  than  to  apply  the  mind 
to  the  problem ;  a  remedy  is  said  to  be  used,  but  not  applied, 
internally;  we  apply,  adapt,  adjust,  or  fit  a  theory  to  the 
tacts  (but  not  tiie  facts  to  the   theory) — apply  to  test  its 
wrrectness,  adapt,  adjust,  or  fit  by  any  change  in  the  theory 
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that  the  facts  may  require;  a  rule,  law,  or  principle  fits  a 
case  to  which  it  exactly  corresponds;  it  applies  to  a  case 
with  which  it  has  some  inherent  connection;  the  proposition 
that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles  does  not  apply  to  the  segment  of  a  circle;  the  law 
against  burglary  does  not  apply  to  highway  robbery;  apply 
and  refer  view  the  same  fact  from  opposite  directions;  we 
apply  a  rule  to  a  case,  refer  (never  apply)  the  case  to  the 
rule.  Apply  thus  stands  singularly  alone;  its  true  meanings 
and  connections  can  be  learned  only  by  study  of  the  dic- 
tionary and  of  approved  usage,  not  by  any  substitution  of 
other  words. 

AirroirTMSt 

See  synonyms  for  attach. 


APPORTION 


aUot 

appoint 

appropriate 


Moen 
deal 
dispense 


distribnte 
divide 


To  Mot  or  assign  may  be  to  make  an  arbitrary  division; 
the  same  is  true  of  distribute  or  divide.  That  which  is  ap- 
portioned  is  given  by  some  fixed  rule,  which  is  meant  to  be 
imiform  and  fair;  as,  representatives  are  apportioned  among 
the  States  according  to  population.  To  dispense  is  to  give 
out  freely;  as,  the  sun  dispenses  light  and  heat.  A  thing  is 
appropriated  to  or  for  a  specific  purpose  (to  which  it  thus 
becomes  proper,  in  the  original  sense  of  being  its  own) ; 
money  appropriated  by  Congress  for  one  purpose  can  not 
be  expended  for  any  other.  One  may  apportion  what  he 
only  holds  in  trust;  be  shares  what  is  his  own.     Compare 

ALLOT. 


srather  together 
keep  together 


receive 
retain 


ANTONYMS: 

ollngr  to  consolidate 

coUect  divide  arbitrarily 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Apportion  to  each  a  fair  amount;  apportion  the  property 
among  the  heirs,  between  two  claimants;  apportion  accord- 
ing to  numbers,  etc. 
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APPROXIMATION 

BTHOVmSs 

appvoadi  Hlif>»<w         netchborliooil      resemblamee 

eoatis«itj        mMurneM         propinquity  limllarity 

In  mathematies,  approximation  is  not  guesswork,  not  loose- 
nesB,  and  not  error.  The  process  of  approximation  is  as  exact 
and  correct  at  every  point  as  that  by  which  an  absolute  result 
is  secured;  the  result  only  fails  of  exactness  because  of  seme 
inherent  difficulty  in  the  problem.  The  attempt  to  ^'square 
the  circle''  gives  only  an  approximate  result,  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  expressing  the  circumference  in  terms  of  the 
radius.  But  the  limits  of  error  on  either  side  are  known, 
and  the  approximation  has  practical  value.  Outside  of  mathe- 
matics, the  correct  use  of  approximation  (and  the  kindred 
words  approximate  and  approximately)  is  to  express  as  near 
an  approach  to  accuracy  and  certainty  as  the  conditions  of 
human  thought  or  action  in  any  given  case  make  possible. 
Resemblance  and  similarity  may  be  but  superficial  and  ap- 
parent; approximation  is  real.  Approach  is  a  relative  term, 
indicating  that  one  has  come  nearer  than  before,  though  the 
distance  may  yet  be  considerable;  an  approximation  brings 
one  really  near.  Nearness,  neighborhood,  and  propinquity  are 
conmoionly  used  of  place;  approximation,  of  mathematical 
calculations  and  abstract  reasoning;  we  speak  of  approach 
to  the  shore,  nearness  to  the  town,  approximation  to  the 
truth. 

AlfTONTMB: 

difference     distance      error     remoteness      unllkeness       variation 

PBEPOSmONS: 

The  approximation  of  the  vegetable  to  the  animal  type. 

ARMS 
STNomrMSt 

aecontem&ents        armor        hamesfl        mail        weapons 

Arms  are  implements  of  attack;  armor  is  a  defensive  cov- 
ering. The  knight  put  on  his  armor;  he  grasped  his  arms. 
With  the  disuse  of  defensive  armor  the  word  has  practically 
gone  out  of  military  use,  but  it  is  still  employed  in  the  novy, 
where  the  distinction  is  clearly  preserved ;  any  vessel  provided 
with  cannon  is  an  armed  vessel;  an  armored  ship  is  an  iron- 
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clad.  Anything  that  can  be  wielded  in  a  fight  may  become 
a  weapon,  as  a  pitchfork  or  a  paving-stone;  arms  are  espe- 
cially made  and  designed  for  conflict. 


ARMY 


SYNONYMS  t 

armament 

array 

foree 

foroes 

host 

lesioiui 

military 

multitude 

phalauT 

•oldiers 
•oldiery 
troops 

An  army  is  an  organized  body  of  men  armed  for  war,  ordi- 
narily considerable  in  numbers,  always  independent  in  organi- 
zation so  far  as  not  to  be  a  constituent  part  of  any  other 
command.  Organization,  unity,  and  independence,  rather  than 
numbers  are  the  essentials  of  an  army.  We  speak  of  the  in- 
vading army  of  Cortes  or  Pizarro,  though  either  body  was  con- 
temptible in  numbers  from  a  modem  military  standpoint. 
We  may  have  a  little  army,  a  large  army,  or  a  vast  army. 
Host  is  used  for  any  vast  and  orderly  assemblage;  as,  the 
stars  are  called  the  heavenly  host.  Multitude  expresses  num- 
ber without  order  or  organization;  a  multitude  of  armed  men 
is  not  an  army,  but  a  mob.  Legion  (from  the  Latin)  and 
phalanx  (from  the  Greek)  are  applied  by  a  kind  of  poetic 
license  to  modem  forces;  the  plural  legions  is  preferred,  in 
most  uses,  to  the  singular.  Military  is  a  general  word  for 
land-forces;  the  military  may  include  all  the  armed  soldiery 
of  a  nation,  or  the  term  may  be  applied  to  any  small  de- 
tached company,  as  at  a  fort,  in  distinction  from  civilians. 
Any  organized  body  of  men  by  whom  the  law  or  will  of  a 
people  is  executed  is  a  force;  the  word  is  a  usual  term  for 
the  police  of  any  locality. 


ARRAIGN 

STNONTMSi 

aoouse  oharge  impeaeh  prosoeute 

eensure  cite  indict  summon 

Arraign  is  an  official  word,  a  person  accused  of  crime  is 
arraigned  when  he  is  formally  called  into  court,  the  indict- 
ment read  to  him,  and  the  demand  made  of  him  to  plead  guilty 
or  not  guilty;  in  more  extended  use,  to  arraign  is  to  call  in 
question   for   fault   in   any   formal,   public,   or   official   way. 


army 
c>'0 arrange 

One  may  charge  another  with  any  fault,  ^eat  or  trifling-,  pri- 
vately or  publicly,  formally  or  informally.  Accuse  is  stronger 
than  charge,  suggesting  more  of  the  formal  and  criminal; 
a  person  may  charge  a  friend  with  unkindness  or  neglect; 
he  may  accuse  a  tramp  of  stealing.  Censure  carries  the  idea 
of  faulty  but  not  of  crime;  it  may  be  private  and  individual, 
or  public  and  offieiaL  A  judge,  a  president,  or  other  officer 
of  high  rank  may  be  impeached  before  the  appropriate  tri- 
bunal for  high  crimes;  the  veracity  of  a  witness  may  be 
impeached  by  damaging  evidence.  A  person  of  the  highest 
dmracter  may  be  summoned  as  defendant  in  a  civil  suit;  or 
be  may  be  cited  to  answer  as  administrator,  etc.  Indict  and 
arraign  apply  strictly  to  criminal  proceedings,  and  only  an 
alleged  criminal  is  indicted  or  arraigned.  One  is  indicted  by 
the  grand  jury,  and  arraigned  before  the  appropriate  court. 


acquit  discharge  exonerate  overlook  release 

condone  excuse  forgive  pardon  set  free 

FREPOBinOKS: 

Arraign  at  the  bar,  before  the  tribunal,  of  or  for  a  crime; 
on  or  upon  an  indictment. 

ARRANGE 
STHomniSt 

adinst  oompose  order  set  in  order 

array  dispoae  place  in  order  set  np 

assort  form  pnt  in  order  sort 

elassify  group  range  sort  ont 

eolligate  nam&oniae  set  sort  over 

eoUooate  marshal 

To  arrange  is  to  place  in  definite  order,  in  accordance  with 
some  plan  or  design;  the  basis  of  arrangement  may  greatly 
vary;  we  may  arrange  objects  according  to  size  or  character, 
as  books  upon  shelves;  according  to  convenience  or  readi- 
ness for  use,  as  a  mechanic's  tools;  according  to  taste  or 
artistic  effect,  as  the  pictures  or  furniture  of  a  room,  the 
flowers  in  a  vase,  etc.;  or  according  to  rhetorical  effect  or 
logical  connection,  as  words  in  a  sentence,  sentences  in  a  para- 
graph, or  arguments  in  a  discourse.  The  same  objects  may 
be  differently  arranged  according  to  the  purpose  in  view; 
articles  of  apparel  are  arranged  in  a  wardrobe  according  to 
space,  convenience,  or  readiness  for  use;  they  are  arranged 
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upon  the  person  according  to  their  effect  as  parts  of  a  cos- 
tume. To  assort  or  classify  is  to  arrange  according  to  sortt^ 
or  classes;  ready-made  clothing  is  placed  for  sale  in  as- 
sorted sizes;  books  are  classified  in  a  public  library.  Assort 
generally  has  reference  to  material  qualities^  as  of  size,  color, 
weight,  or  the  like;  classify  to  some  mental  basis  of  connec- 
tion or  sequence;  goods  are  assorted;  plants  and  animals  are 
classified  according  to  genera,  species,  etc. ;  to  assort  the  speci- 
mens in  a  museum  according  to  size,  color,  or  appearance 
would  spoil  the  classification;  furniture  is  assorted  in  a  ware- 
house, arranged  in  a  parlor.  Studies  or  students  are  not 
assorted,  but  arranged  or  classified.  To  sort,  sort  over,  or 
sort  out,  is  viewed  as  a  ruder  and  more  general  process,  less 
definite  and  exact  than  to  assort,  and  quite  lacking  the  orderly 
basis  of  arrange.  To  harmonize  is  to  arrange  in  such  order 
or  relation  as  to  produce  a  harmonious  effect,  musical  or 
other.  To  range,  to  place  in  a  row  or  rows,  is  used  primarily 
of  large  objects  or  those  covering  considerable  space,  as, 
in  the  use  of  the  noun,  we  speak  of  a  ''range''  of  columns  or 
of  mountains;  as  used  of  troops  range  has  less  reference 
than  arrange  to  minor  matters  of  order  and  alignment,  and 
more  to  the  extended  distribution  of  the  whole  as  an  effective 
^ghting  force. 

At  midnight,   in  the  forest  shades, 
Bozzaris  ranged  his  Snliote  band. 

Halleck    Marco  BotiarUp  st.   2. 

Here  arranged  would  be  insufferably  feeble.  To  array  is  to 
draw  up  or  arrange  in  order  for  battle,  as  an  army;  array 
expresses  more  of  readiness  for  action  on  a  large  scale  than 
arrange,  and  more  of  spectacular  and  cohesive  formation  than 
range;  scouts  or  skirmishers  may  be  ranged  along  the  front; 
the  main  army  is  arrayed  in  line  of  battle.  Marshal  is  more 
preparatory,  and  may  have  reference  merely  to  the  enrol- 
ment and  assemblage  of  a  force. 

False  wizard,  avaontl     I  have  marshaUed  my  clan. 

Campbell    LoehieVs  Warning. 

As  modem  projectiles  discourage  spectacular  formations  the 
word  array  is  falling  out  of  military  use,  but  still,  both  as 
noun  and  verb,  has  extensive  literary  employment  with  splen* 
did  descriptive  force. 


Bj  larch  uid  trumpet  IbM  orraiwd. 
Sich  vonior  drew  hia  twltla  bUda. 

Oaxfbux   S«k*iiiln4«n. 
Tha    midnight    brimibE    tha    lignal-ioiind    of    rtrUa, 
Tha  nam,   tba  auirrtallnv  In  armi, 
Tha   d>7.    battle'!   nmntfltaaily   atrm   arrav. 

Btboh    CAOdi  HaraM,  U.  38. 

As  applied  to  dreas,  array  carries  the  same  idea  of  splendor. 

Solouiitk,    In  all  hla  (larj,  ma   not  arroynl  Ilka  ona  of  theaa. 

MatL    rl,  S». 

To  ^orm,  in  this  connection,  is  to  arrangt  parts  or  units 
BO  that  they  aaaume  a  certain  form  or  shape;  as,  to  form 
a  procesaion;  to  form  troops  in  line  or  column ;  ta  form 
ft  regiment  in  a  square;  to  ditpoft  is  to  place  parts  or  units 
in  relative  position  for  mutual  cooperation  or  support  on  an 
extended  scale;  a  modem  army  is  disposed  over  so  large  an 
area  that  the  different  parts  can  not  see  one  another,  and 
no  '^onn"  of  the  entire  force  ia  visible  from  any  point; 
hence  we  naturally  speak  of  the  disjtositiou  rather  than  of 
the  formation  of  the  force.  To  compose  is  to  put  together 
things,  thoughts,  parts,  or  elements  so  as  to  form  an  orderly 
whole;  to  compose  may  include  arranging,  but  commonly  in- 
volves much  more;  in  compose,  the  thought  of  unity  prevails; 
in  dispose,  the  thought  of  distribution.  In  printing,  to  eom- 
pose  is  to  arrange  (type)  in  proper  order,  as  in  the  com- 
pon'np-stick — in  this  sense  rarely  used,  set  or  set  up  bein;; 
the  technical  terms;  yet  a  type-setter  is  regulariy  called  a 
"tompositor,"  and  the  process  "composition."     See  adjust; 

CDUFBOiaSE. 
AKTOimCSi 

disorder  disturb  pi  or  pie  (prJnl) 

dlaperae  Jumble  scatter 


ARRAY 

mtOKTlKSi 
anay  oollBOtioii         line  of  battle  pai«d« 

urancMMeBt        dlapoaltion      order  show 

battle   «m»7        ezlilbltiMi        order  of  batUe        alslit 

The  phrase  battle  array  or  array  of  battle  is  archaic  and 
poetic;  we  now  say  in  line  or  order' of  battle.  The  parade 
it  for  exhibition  and  oversig'ht,  and  partial  rehearsal  of  mili- 
tiiy  manual  and  maneuvers.     Array  refers  to  a  continuous 


artiat 

arrangement  of  men^  so  that  all  may  be  seen  or  reviewed 
at  once.  This  is  practically  impossible  with  the  vast  armies 
of  our  day.  We  say  rather  the  disposition  of  troops,  which 
expresses  their  location  so  as  to  sustain  and  support,  though 
unable  to  see  or  readily  communicate  with  each  other.  Com- 
pare DRESS. 

ARREST 

SYKONTMSt 

apprehend    detain  restrain    stop 

capture  hold  eeonre       take  into  enstody 

eatoh  make  prisoner    seise  take  prisoner 

The  legal  term  arrest  carries  always  the  implication  of  a 
legal  offense;  this  is  true  even  of  arresting  for  debt.  But 
one  may  be  detained  by  process  of  law  when  no  offense  is 
alleged  against  him,  as  in  the  case  of  a  witness  who  is  held 
in  a  house  of  detention  till  a  case  comes  to  trial.  One  may 
be  restrained  of  his  liberty  without  aiTCst,  as  in  an  insane 
asylum;  an  individual  or  corporation  may  be  restrained  by 
injunction  from  selling  certain  property.  In  case  x)f  an  arrest, 
an  officer  may  secure  his  prisoner  by  fetters,  by  a  locked 
door,  or  other  means  effectually  to  prevent  escape.  Capture 
is  commonly  used  of  seizure  by  armed  force;  as,  to  capture 
a  ship,  a  fort,  etc.     Compare  hinder;  obstruct. 

ANTOICTMS: 

discharge         dismiss         free         liberate         release         set  free 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Arrested  for  crime,  on  suspicion,  by  the  sheriff;  on,  upon, 
or  by  mrtue  of  a  warrant;  on  final  process;  in  execution. 


ARTIFICE 

STNOlfTMS: 

art  cunning  gnile  rose 

blind  devioe  imposture  stratasent 

oheat  dodge  invention  snbtorznce 

oontrivance^  finesse  macliination  trick 

craft  ^.  frand  manenver  wUe 

A  contrivande  or  device  may  be  either  good  or  bad.  A  cheat 
is  a  mean  advantage  in  a  bargain;  a  fratd,  any  form  of 
covert  robbery  or  injury.  Imposture  is  a  deceitful  contrivance 
for  securing  charity,  credit,  or  consideration.  A  stratagem  or 
maneuver  may  be  of  the  good  against  the  bad,  as  it  were  a 
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artist 


skilful  movement  of  war.    A  wile  is  usually  but  not  necessarily 
eviL 

E'en  childjren  followed  with  endearing  wUe. 

O0LD8MITH   Deserted  TQlage,  I.  184. 

A  trick  is  often  low,  injurious,  and  malicious;  we  say  a  mean 
trick;  the  word  is  sometimes  used  playfully  with  less  than  its 
full  meaning.  A  ruse  or  a  blind  may  be  quite  innocent  and 
harmless.  An  artifice  is  a  carefully  and  delicately  prepared 
contrivance  for  doing  indirectly  what  one  could  not  well  do 
directly.  A  device  is  something  studied  out  for  promoting 
an  end,  as  in  a  mechanism ;  the  word  is  used  of  indirect  action, 
often,  but  not  necessarily  directed  to  an  evil,  selfish,  or  in- 
jurious end.  Finesse  is  especially  subtle  contrivance,  delicate 
artifice,  whether  for  good  or  evil.    Compare  fraud. 


artlessness 

candor 

fairness 


frankness 

Kuilelessness 

honesty 


ingenuousness 

innocence 

openness 


simplicity 

sincerity 

truth 


J/. 
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STHOHTMSt 

artilloar 


ARTIST 

mecluuilc     operattve     workman 

Artist,  artificer,  and  artisan  are  all  from  the  root  of  art, 
but  artist  holds  to  the  esthetic  sense,  while  artificer  and  artisan 
follow  the  mechanical  or  industrial  sense  of  the  word  (see 
ART  under  science).  Artist  thus  comes  only  into  accidental 
association  with  the  other  words  of  this  group,  not  being  a 
synonym  of  any  one  of  them  and  having  practically  no 
synonym  of  its  own.  The  work  of  the  artist  is  creative;  that 
of  the  artisan  mechanical.  The  man  who  paints  a  beautiful 
picture  is  an  artist;  the  man  who  makes  pin-heads  all  day  is 
an  artisan.  The  artificer  is  between  the  two,  putting  more 
thought,  intelligence,  and  taste  into  his  work  than  the  artisan, 
but  less  of  the  idealizing,  creative  power  than  the  artist.  The 
sculptor,  shaping  his  model  in  clay,  is  artificer  as  well  as 
artist;  patient  artisar^,  working  simply  by  rule  and  scale, 
chisel  and  poliali^  the  stone.  The  man  who  epnstructs  any- 
thing by  mereiifoutine  is  a  mechanic.  The  man  whose  work 
involves  thought,  skill,  and  constructive  power  is  an  artificer. 
The  hod-carrier  is  a  laborer:  the  bricklayer  is  a  mechanic; 
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the  master  mason  is  an  artificer,     Th«se  who  operate  ma- 
chinery neaziy  self-acting  are  operatives. 


ASK 


SYKONTMSi 

app«al 
apply  for 
apply  to 


beseeoli 
orave 
demand 
entrcRat 


Lviro 

Lett 

snpplieate 


implore 
petition 
pray 
request 

One  asks  what  he  feels  that  he  may  fairly  claim  and  reason- 
ably expect;  '^if  a  son  shall  ask  bread  of  any  of  you  that  is  a 
father/'  Luke  xi,  11;  he  begs  for  that  to  which  he  advances 
no  claim  but  pity.  Demand  is  a  determined  and  often  an 
arrogant  word;  one  may  rightfully  demand  what  is  his  own 
or  his  due,  when  it  is  withheld  or  denied;  or  he  may  wrong- 
fully demand  that  to  which  he  has  no  claim  but  power.  Re- 
quire is  less  arrogant  and  obtrusive  than  demand,  but  is  ex- 
ceedingly strenuous;  as,  the  court  requires  the  attendance  of 
witnesses.  Entreat  implies  a  special  earnestness  of  asking, 
and  beseech,  a  still  added  and  more  humble  intensity;  beseech 
was  formerly  often  used  as  a  polite  intensive  for  beg  or 
pray;  as,  I  beseech  you  to  tell  me.  To  implore  is  to  ask 
with  weeping  and  lamentation;  to  supplicate  is  to  ask,  as  it 
were,  on  bended  knees.  Crave  and  request  are  somewhat  for- 
mal terms;  crave  has  almost  disappeared  from  conversation; 
request  would  seem  distant  between  parent  and  child.  Pray 
is  now  used  chiefly  of  address  to  the  Supreme  Being;  petition 
is  used  of  written  request  to  persons  in  authority;  as,  to 
petition  the  legislature  to  pass  an  act,  or  the  governor  to 
pardon  an  offender.     Compare  appeal;  plead;  pray. 

ANTONTMS: 

claim    command  deny    enforce    exact    extort   Insist   refuse    reject 

PREPOSinOlfS: 

Ask  a  person  for  a  thing ;  ask  a  thing  of  or  from  a  person ; 
ask  after  or  about  one's  health,  welfare,  friends,  etc. 


ASSOCIATE, 

STNONTMS: 

affiliate     attaeh        eonfederate 
ally  combine     conjoin 


v. 


connect     Jein         limk 
conple        leagne    nnite 


To  associate  (from  L.  ad,  to,  +  socius,  a  companion,  ally)  is 
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to  pat,  bringy  or  oomo  together  with  something  else  in  com- 
panionship of  fact  or  thought;  feelings,  speech,  manners,  and 
morals  will  be  influenced  by  the  persons  with  whom  one 
associates;  things  are  associated  in  thought  when  for  any 
reason  the  thought  of  one  calls  up  that  of  the  other;  we 
associate  a  certain  meaning  with  a  word,  with  or  without 
reason,  rightly  or  wrongly  (for  association  is  far  from  defini- 
tion) ;  if  we  attach  a  certain  meaning  to  a  word,  we  have  (or 
believe  ourselves  to  have)  definite  reason  for  so  doing;  we 
associate  a  song  with  some  scene  where  it  was  heard,  or  the 
perfume  of  a  flower  with  a  friend  who  loved  it;  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  is  one  of  the  most  important  topics  in 
psychology.  To  aUy  (from  L.  ad,  to,  +  ligo,  bind)  is  to  unite 
by  treaty,  league,  or  agreement,  as  sovereign  states  (compare 
AiXY,  n.,  under  adherent)  ;  hence,  to  connect  by  any  rela- 
tionship, as  by  marriage,  likeness,  origin,  etc.;  persons  or 
families  of  prominence  may  be  said  to  be  allied  by  marriage. 
To  affiliate  (from  L.  ad,  to,  +  filius,  son),  primarily  to  adopt  or 
receive  into  a  family,  as  a  son  or  daughter,  is  commonly  used 
as  signifying  to  receive  or  associate  with  on  friendly  terms 
(followed  by  with  or  to — or,  in  a  certain  legal  or  scientific 
use,  by  on  or  upon) ;  as,  to  affiliate  oneself  with  (or  to)  a 
political  party;  a  person's  character  may  be  judged  by  the 
character  of  those  with  whom  he  is  affiliated;  virtue  affiliates 
with  virtue;  we  speak  of  affiliated  sciences,  studies,  colleges, 
or  schools.     Compare  attach. 


AKTOHTMSi 

avoid 

disconnect 

di«]oin 


disrupt 

dissociate 

disunite 


diverge 

divide 

divorce 


estrange 

part 

separate 


sever 
sunder 


moeoBtplioe 
aUy 
ehiun 
coadjutor 


ASSOCIATE,  n. 


coUeagit^ 
companion 
comrade 
confederate 


consort 
fellow 
friend 
helpmate 


mate 

partner 

peer 


Associate  is  popularly  used  of  mere  friendly  relations,  but 
oftener  implies  some  work,  enterprise,  or  pursuit  in  which 
the  associated  persons  unite.  An  associate  as  used  officially 
implies  a  chief,  leader,  or  principal,  to  whom  the  associate  is 
not  fully  equal  in  rank;  as,  an  associate  editor.     We  rarely 
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speak  of  associates  in  crime  or  wrong,  using  confederates  or 
accomplices  instead.  Companion  gives  itself  with  equal  readi- 
ness to  the  good  or  evil  sense,  as  also  does  comrade.  One  may 
be  a  companion  in  travel  who  would  not  readily  become  an 
associate  at  home.  A  lady  advertises  for  a  companion;  she 
would  not  advertise  for  an  associate.  Peer  implies  equality 
rather  than  companionship;  as,  a  jury  of  his  peers.  Comrade 
expresses  more  fellowship  and  good  feeling  than  companion. 
Fellow  has  almost  gone  out  of  use  in  this  connection,  except 
in  an  inferior  or  patronizing  sense.  Consort  is  a  word  of 
equality  and  dignity,  as  applied  especially  to  the  marriage  re- 
lation.    Compare  accessory;  acquaintance;  friendship. 

ANTONYMS  s 

antaiTonist  foe  opponent  rival 

enemy  hinderer  opposer  stranger 

PREPOSITIONS: 

These  were  the  associates  of  the  leader  in  the  enterprise. 


ASSOCIATION 

SYNONYMS  s 

alliance  oonf ederacy        familiarity  lodse 

clvb  oonf ederatloii,    federation,    participation 

oonunnnity  conjunction       fellowsliip    partnersUp 

conipanionsliip  connection  fraternity    society 

conipany  corporation        friendship    union 

We  speak  of  an  alliance  of  nations,  a  club  of  pleasure- 
seekerSy  a  community  of  Shakers,  a  company  of  soldiers  or 
of  friends,  a  confederacy,  confederation,  federation,  or  union 
of  separate  states  under  one  general  government,  a  partner- 
ship or  company  of  business  men,  a  conjunction  of  planets. 
The  whole  body  of  Freemasons  constitute  a  fraternity;  one  of 
their  local  organizations  is  called  a  lodge.  A  corporation  or 
company  is  formed  for  purposes  of  business;  an  association 
or  society  (though  also  incorporated)  is  for  learning*  literature, 
benevolence,  religion,  etc.    Compare  associate;  acquaintance; 

FRIENDSHIP. 

ANTONYMS  t 

disintegration       independence       isolation       separation       solitude 

PREPOSITIONS: 

An  association  of  scholars  for  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge; association  with  the  good  is  ennobling. 
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ASSUME 

a««ept  arrosate  poatnlate  put  on 

mMmet  olAim  presmno  tako 

approprlaia  feisn  protend  nsnrp 

Tbe  distinctive  idea  of  assume  is  to  take  by  one's  own  inde- 
pendent volition,  whether  well  or  ill,  rightfully  or  wrongfully. 
One  may  accept  an  obligation  or  assume  an  authority  that 
properly  belongs  to  him,  or  he  may  assume  an  obligation  or 
indebtedness  that  could  not  be  required  of  him.  He  may 
assume  authority  or  office  that  is  his  right;  if  he  assumes 
what  does  not  belong  to  him,  he  is  said  to  arrogate  or  usurp 
it.  A  man  may  usurp  the  substance  of  power  in  the  most 
unpretending  way;  what  he  arrogates  to  himself  he  Msumes 
with  a  haughty  and  overbearing  manner.  One  assumes  the 
robes  or  insignia  of  office  by  putting  them  on,  with  or  with- 
out right  If  he  takes  to  himself  the  credit  and  appearance 
of  qualities  he  does  not  possess,  he  is  said  to  affect  or  feign, 
or  to  pretend  to,  the  character  he  thus  assumes.  What  a  de- 
bater postulates  he  openly  states  and  takes  for  granted  with- 
out proof;  what  he  assumes  he  may  take  for  granted  without 
mention.  A  favorite  trick  of  the  sophist  is  quietly  to  assume 
as  true  what  would  at  once  be  challenged  if  expressly  stated. 
What  a  man  claims  he  asserts  his  right  to  take;  what  he 
<issumes  he  takes, 

ASSURANCE 
sTiroimat 

nrrosamoe       boldneMi         impudence  self<eonfldenee 

aosexidon         eonfldenoe      presumption       self-reliance 
nsmunption    offronterj      self- assertion     trust 

Assurance  may  have  the  good  sense  of  a  high,  sustained 
confidence  and  trust;  as,  the  saint's  assurance  of  heaven. 
Confidence  is  founded  upon  reasons;  assurance  is  largely  a 
matter  of  feeling.  In  the  bad  sense,  assurance  is  a  vicious 
courage,  with  belief  of  one's  ability  to  outwit  or  defy  others; 
the  hardened  criminal  is  remarkable  for  habitual  assurance. 
For  the  calm  conviction  of  one's  own  rectitude  and  ability, 
self-confidence  is  a  better  word  than  assurance;  self-reliance 
expresses  oonfidence  in  one's  own  resources,  independently  of 
otbeis'  aid.    Iq  the  bad  sense  assurance  is  less  gross  than  tm- 
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pudence,  which  is  (according  to  its  etymology)  a  shameless 
boldness.  Assurance  is  in  act  or  manner;  impudence  may  be 
in  speech.  Effrontery  is  impudence  defiantly  displayed.  Com- 
pare faith;  prid£. 


ANTOKYMSt 

bashfulness 
oonfusion 


consternation 
dismay 


distrust 
doubt 


hesitancy 
misgiving 


shyni 
timidity 


ASTUTE 


SYNOKYMSt 


aevte  diso«mimg 

artfnl  disoiiatinating 

olear^siKlited  ke«a 

crafty  knowing 
CHiiiifng 


penetrating 

penetrative  skreird 

perspioaoioua  snlitile 

sagaoioua  snlitle 


Acute,  from  the  Latin,  suggests  the  sharpness  of  the 
needle's  point;  keen,  from  the  Saxon,  the  sharpness  of  the 
cutting  edge.  Astute,  from  the  Latin,  with  the  original  sense 
of  cunning  has  come  to  have  a  meaning  that  combines  the 
sense  of  cicute  or  keen  with  that  of  sagacious.  The  astute 
mind  adds  to  acuteness  and  keenness  an  element  of  cunning 
or  finesse.  The  astute  debater  leads  his  opponents  into  a  snare 
by  getting  them  to  make  admissions,  or  urge  arguments,  of 
which  he  sees  a  result  that  they  do  not  perceive.  The  acute, 
keen  intellect  may  take  no  special  advantage  of  these  quali- 
ties; the  astute  mind  has  always  a  point  to  make  for  itself, 
and  seldom  fails  to  make  it.  A  knowing  look,  air,  etc.,  in 
general  indicates  practical  knowledge  with  a  touch  of  shrewd- 
ness, and  perhaps  of  cunning;  in  regard  to  some  special  mat- 
ter, it  indicates  the  possession  of  reserved  knowledge  which 
the  person  could  impart  if  he  chose.  Knowing  has  often  a 
slightly  invidious  sense.  We  speak  of  a  knowing  rascal,  mean- 
ing cunning  or  shrewd  within  a  narrow  range,  but  of  a  know- 
ing horse  or  dog,  in  the  sense  of  sagacious,  implying  that 
he  knows  more  than  could  be  expected  of  such  an  animal. 
A  knowing  child  has  more  knowledge  than  would  be  looked 
for  at  his  years,  perhaps  more  than  is  quite  desirable,  while 
to  speak  of  a  child  as  intelligent  is  altogether  complimentary. 


un  discerning 
unintelligent 


ANTONYMS: 

blind 

dull 

idiotic 

Imbecile 
shallow 
short -sighted 

stolid 
stupid 
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astute 


adio 
aflLK 


append 
apply 
aesoelate 
ooa&bine 


ATTACH 


eonjoin 
eonneet 
fasten 


hiteh 

Join 

eeenre 


■tiek 
nnite 


To  atUich  (from  L.  ad,  to,  +  Bret,  tach,  nail)  is  primarily  to 
cause  one  thing  to  hold  securely  to  another  as  by  a  nail; 
thence  the  meaning  is  extended  to  include  any  other  means 
of  seeure  connection,  as  by  a  cord,  etc.;  a  handle  is  attached 
to  a  valise,  a  hook  to  a  fishing-line,  a  bayonet  to  a  gun;  a 
plant  is  attached  to  the  ground  by  its  roots.  We  commonly 
speak  of  attaching  the  less  to  the  greater,  the  subordinate  to 
the  principal,  the  final  to  the  preliminary,  the  particular  to 
the  general,  the  movable  to  the  permanent,  etc.;  we  attach 
a  nozle  to  a  hose,  a  hose  to  a  faucet  or  a  hydrant;  a  barnacle 
attaches  itself  to  a  ship.  In  some  cases  we  may  speak  of 
either  of  two  objects  as  attached  to  the  other,  according  to  our 
p>oint  of  view;  we  may  say  that  the  hilt  of  the  sword  is  attached 
to  the  blade  or  the  blade  to  the  hilt;  or,  two  or  more  objects 
may  be  spoken  of  as  attached  to  each  other  or  to  one  another. 
In  official  relations  an  officer  is  said  to  be  attached  to  a  regi- 
men^  a  ship,  an  expedition,  or  the  like,  a  secretary  to  an 
embassy,  etc.  In  legal  use  a  person  or  property  that  is  at- 
tached is  viewed  as  bound  and  held  by  the  bond  of  the  law. 
In  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  relations  we  attach  a  certain 
meaning  to  a  word,  or  significance  to  an  action;  we  attach 
importance  to  a  discovery;  one  may  be  attached  to  a  party  by 
custom,  association,  or  self-interest,  or  by  sympathy,  principle, 
or  patriotism;  a  person  is  attached  to  another  or  to  others  by 
affection.  To  fasten  (from  AS.  fccstnian,  fasten)  is  to  make 
fast,  as  one  object  to  another ;  as,  to  fasten  a  door  by  a  bolt ;  to 
fasten  a  glove  by  a  button;  to  fasten  boards  together  with 
nails  or  screws;  figuratively,  to  cause  to  adhere  by  any  means 
or  agency;  as,  to  fasten  a  quarrel,  a  reproach,  a  nickname, 
etc.,  upon  any  one.  In  the  physical  sense,  attach  and  fasten 
are  dose  synonyms,  and  often  used  interchangeably;  that 
which  is  attached  or  fastened  may  have  considerable  freedom 
of  movement,  provided  the  connection  be  secure;  as,  a  boat 
is  attached  or  fastened  to  the  wharf  by  a  mooring-line ;  yet, 
even  here,  there  are  differences  of  usage;  we  say  that  a  muscle 
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is  attached  (rather  than  fastened)  to  a  bone  by  a  tendon; 
a  horse  is  fastened  to  a  post  by  a  strap  or  rope;  he  is  ot- 
iached  to  the  vehicle  by  the  harness;  in  either  case  we  may 
use  the  plain  Old  English  verb  hitch,  which  is  applied  espe- 
cially to  a  temporary  fastening;  we  may  also  speak  of  the 
horse  as  tied  to  the  post,  but  not  to  the  load;  a  door  is  at- 
tached to  the  door-post  by  hinges;  it  is  fastened  at  the  oppo- 
site side  by  a  bolt  or  lock;  we  attach  or  fasten  papers  to  each 
other  by  paste,  mucilage,  or  the  like  (in  which  case  we  may  be 
said  to  stick  them  together — compare  adhesive),  or  by  clips 
or  by  other  metallic  devices  known  as  "paper-fasteners,"  or 
by  rubber  bands,  etc.;  yet  here  appears  a  difference  of  usage; 
we  may  fasten  the  papers  together  temporarily,  simply  to 
keep  them  from  being  scattered,  but  those  which  are  attached 
are  viewed  as  having  some  definite  relation  to  each  other; 
as,  "See  depositions  attached"  We  may  fasten  or  att4ich 
objects  by  binding  or  tying.  See  bind.  To  join  is  to  bring 
together,  bring  into  close  contact,  adhesion,  conjunction,  or 
cooperation;  as,  to  join  hands,  fortunes,  forces,  estates,  etc.; 
if  one  building  is  joined  to  another  the  two  are  built  against 
or  into  each  other;  unite  is  a  close  synonym  for  join,  but  of 
fuller  meaning;  in  the  physical  sense  things  are  united  which 
are  joined  so  as  to  form  one  concordant  whole,  to  adhere 
closely  together,  to  exist  or  act  as  one;  figuratively,  things 
are  united  which  are  joined  in  close  and  harmonious  relation, 
as  by  legal,  marital,  social,  or  other  tie,  by  interest,  affection, 
fellowship,  or  the  like;  as,  to  unite  nations  by  treaty,  to 
unite  hearts  in  love,  to  unite  courage  with  fortitude;  persons 
are  joined  or  united  in  marriage,  unite  having  the  fuller  and 
nobler  meaning.  To  connect  (from  L.  con,  together,  +  necto, 
bind,  tie)  is  to  join  as  by  links  or  fastenings;  to  bring  into  close 
relation,  especially  by  some  intervening  means  or  agency;  as, 
two  buildings  are  connected  by  a  subway,  or  two  oceans  by  a 
strait;  thence  connect  is  extended  in  meaning  to  denote  nu- 
merous forms  of  close  relationship,  as  by  origin,  derivation, 
significance,  association  of  ideas,  classification,  causation,  con- 
sequence, etc.;  in  the  scheme  of  the  solar  system,  the  moon  is 
connected  with  the  earth,  though  it  is  not  attached,  fastened, 
or  joined  tc,  or  united  with  it;  a  word  is  connected  with  an- 
other by  derivation  from  the  same  root;  two  words  are  con- 
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neeted  in  meaning  where  each  expresses  some  part  of  the 
meaning  eonveyed  hy  the  other;  two  thoughts,  feelings,  or 
ideas  are  connected  when  the  one  suggests  the  other,  or  when 
both  are  suggested  by  the  same  object;  as  the  idea  of  food  is 
connected  with  the  sensation  of  hunger,  the  sound  of  a  crash 
with  the  idea  of  a  falling  object,  etc.;  two  wires  that  merely 
touch  are  mechanically  disconnected,  as  either  may  be  freely 
drawn  away  from  the  other;  but  they  are  electrically  con- 
nected (forming  what  is  called  a  "loose  connection"),  as 
affording  a  means  by  which  an  electric  current  may  pass 
from  one  to  another.  Connect  is  a  word  of  looser,  less  vig- 
orous and  intimate  meaning  than  attach,  join,  or  unite;  husband 
and  wife  are  joined  or  united  (not  connected)  in  marriage; 
their  two  families,  or  any  members  of  either  are  connected 
by  that  marriage ;  attached  could  not  be  used  in  either  sense ; 
so  we  speak  of  persons  as  distantly  connected  (or  related), 
or  of  one  as  a  distant  connection  (or  relation,  relative,  or 
kinsman)  of  another.  Compare  add;  append;  apply;  asso- 
ciate; bind;  fix. 

AHTONTMSt 

alienate      discard  disjoin  disunite      divorce      separate 

detach        disconnect     dissociate      divert  remove      sever 

PBEPOSmOUSt 

Attach  to  the  document  at  the  bottom  with  mucilage;  at- 
tached hy  ligaments,  hy  a  cord,  a  halter,  or  the  like;  in 
legal  nsage,  attach  for  a  debt,  etc.  (anciently  of  high  treason) ; 
loss  or  blame  may  attach  on  or  upon. 


ATTACHMENT 


BTHONTMSt 

adlierenc* 
acUheflioa 
affeotioa 
affinity 

deTOtiOB 

esteem 
estimatioii 

friendsliip 

inclination, 

love 

regard 

tenderness 

nnion 

Attachment,  in  the  sense  here  considered,  is  a  feeling  that 

binds  a  person  by  ties  of  heart  to  another  person  or  thing; 

we  speak  of  a  man's  adherence  to  his  purpose,  his  adhesion 

to  his  party,  or  to  anything  to  which  he  clings  tenaciously, 

though  with  no  special  tenderness;  of  his  attachment  to  his 

elmreh,  to  the  old  homestead,  or  to  any  persons  or  objects  that  he 

may  hold  dear.  Affection  expresses  more  warmth  of  feeling;  we 
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should  not  speak  of  a  mother's  attachment  to  her  babe,  but  of 
her  affection  or  of  her  devotion.    Inclination  expresses  simply 
a  tendency,  which  may  be  good  or  bad,  yielded  to  or  overcome; 
as,  an  inclination  to  study;  an  inclination  to  drink.    Affinity  is 
an    instinctive    drawing,    inclination,    liking,    or    friendliness 
founded  upon  some  correspondence  of  nature;  as  in  chemistry, 
affinity  does  not  involve  likeness,  so,  in  spiritual  relations, 
affinity  may  be  between  opposite  natures  or  qualities,  between 
which  there  is  no  inherent  contradiction,  each  supplying  some 
lack  in  the  other;  there  may  be  affinity  between  the  brave  and 
the  timid,  between  the  martial  courage  of  the  soldier  and  the 
moral  courage  of  the  statesman,  but  not  between  courage  and 
cowardice,  nor  between  virtue  and  vice;  the  brave,  true,  and 
good  of  to-day  have  affinity  with  the  brave,  true,  and  good  of 
all  the  ages  past;  affinity,  which  is  capable  of  the  highest 
meaning,  is  now  often  popularly  used,  in  a  degraded  sense,  of 
a  supposedly  irresistible  attraction  between  two  persons  of 
opposite  sex,  outside  the  bounds  of  marriage  or  propriety; 
by  a  usage  little  removed  from  slang,  either  of  such  persons 
is  said  to  be  the  other's  affinity.    Regard  is  more  distant  than 
affection  or  attachment,  but  closer  and  warmer  than  esteem; 
we  speak  of  high  esteem,  kind  regard.  Compare  acquaintance; 
appekdage;  friendship;  love;  union. 

AUTomrMSt 

alienation        aversion        distance       estransrement        repuernance 
animosity         coolness         divorce         indifference  separation 

antipathy         dislike  enmity         opposition  severance 

PREPOSITIOHS: 

Attachment  of  a  true  man  to  his  friends;  attachment  to  a 
leader  for  his  nobility  of  character;  the  attachments  between 
two  persons  or  things;  attachment  by  muscular  fibers,  or  by 
a  rope,  etc. 

ATTACK,  V. 

STNONTMB: 

assail  beset  comliat  Invade 

assanlt  besiege  enoovnter  set  vpem 

beleasner  obarge  fail  upon  stonn 

To  attack  is  to  begin  hostilities  of  any  kind.  A  general  im- 
vades  a  country  by  marching  in  troops;  he  attacks  a  city  by 
drawing  up  an  army  against  it;  he  assaults  it  by  hurling  hi/ 
troops  directly  upon  its  defenses.   Asnail  and  assault,  though  ol 
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the  same  original  etymology,  have  diverged  in  meaning,  so  that 
assmdt  alone  retains  the  meaning  of  direct  personal  violence. 
One  may  assail  another  with  reproaches;  he  assaults  him  with 
a  blow,  a  brandished  weapon,  etc.  Armies  or  squadrons  charge; 
combat  and  encotmter  may  be  said  of  individual  contests.  To 
beset  is  to  set  around,  or,  so  to  speak,  to  stud  one's  path,  with 
menaeea,  attacks,  or  persuasions.  To  besiege  and  beleaguer  are 
the  acts  of  armies.  To  encounter  is  to  meet  face  to  face,  and 
may  be  said  either  of  the  attcuiking  or  of  the  resisting  force 
or  person,  or  of  both. 


aid  cover  protect        shelter        support        uphold 

befriend        defend        resist  shield  sustain         withstand 

PREPOSinOlf  8 : 

We  were  attacked  by  the  enemy  with  cannon  and  musketry. 

ATTACK,  n. 
STHomrifSi 

acs^^Mioii  incursion  invasion  onslaught 

assault  infiinsenient       onset  trespass 

intrusion 


An  attcuik  may  be  by  word;  an  aggression  is  aiways  by 
deed.  An  assault  may  be  upon  the  person,  an  aggression  is 
upon  rights,  possessions,  etc.  An  invasion  of  a  nation's  terri- 
tories is  an  act  of  aggression;  an  intrusion  upon  a  neighboring 
estate  is  a  trespass.  Onslaught  signifies  intensely  violent  as- 
sault, as  by  an  army  or  a  desperado,  though  it  is  sometimes 
used  of  violent  speech. 

AKToinnfSt 

defense     repulsion     resistance      retreat     submission     surrender 
BBEPOSmOKSi 

The  enemy  made  an  attack  upon  {or  on)  our  works. 

ATTAIN 

STNOinnfS: 

aeeoniplisl& 

aoltieve 

acquire 

A  person  may  obtain  a  situation  by  the  intercession  of 
friends,  he  procures  a  dinner  by  paying  for  it.  Attain  is  a 
lofty  word,  pointing  to  some  high  or  desirable  result;  a  man 


arrive  at 

gain 

niaster 

reach 

conipass 

get 

obtain 

secure 

earn 

grasp 

procure 

ivin 

OxPv^XX. 
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attains  the  mountain  summit,  he  attains  honor  or  learning  as 
the  result  of  strenuous  and  earnest  labor.  Even  that  usage 
of  attain  which  has  been  thought  to  refer  to  mere  progress 
of  time  carries  the  thought  of  a  result  desired;  as,  to  attain 
to  old  age ;  the  man  desires  to  live  to  a  good  old  age ;  we  should 
not  speak  of  his  attaining  liis  dotage.  One  may  (Utain  an 
object  that  will  prove  not  worth  his  labor,  but  what  he  achieves 
is  in  itself  great  and  splendid;  as,  the  Greeks  at  Marathon 
achieved  a  glorious  victory.    Compare  DO;  get;  reach. 

AUTONYMS: 

abandon        fail  forfeit         grive  up       let  go         lose         mlM 

ATTITUDE 

STNONTMS: 

pose  position  posture 

Position  as  applied  to  the  arrangement  or  situation  of  the 
human  body  or  limbs  may  denote  that  which  is  conscious  or 
unconscious,  of  the  living  or  the  dead;  but  we  do  not  speak 
of  the  attitude,  pose,  or  posture  of  a  corpse;  unless,  in  some 
rare   case,  we  might  say  the  body  was   found  in   a   sitting 
posture,  where  the  posture  is  thought  of  as  assumed  in  life, 
or  as,  at  first  glance,  suggesting  life.     A  posture  is  assumed 
without  any  special  reference  to  expression  of  feeling;   as, 
an  erect  posture,  a  reclining  posture ;*  attitude  is  the  position 
appropriate  to  the  expression  of  some  feeling;  the  attitude 
may  be  unconsciously  taken  through  the  strength  of  the  feel- 
ing; as,  an  attitude  of  defiance;  or  it  may  be  consciously  as- 
sumed in  the  attempt  to  express  the  feeling;  as,  he  assumed 
an   attitude  of  humility.     A   pose  is   a  position  studied   for 
artistic  effect,  or  considered  with  reference  to  such  effect;  the 
unconscious   posture  of  a   spectator  or  listener   may   be   an 
admirable  pose  from  an  artist's  standpoint. 

ATTRIBUTE,  v. 

STNONTMS  t 

ascribe  associate  connect  refer 

assign  oharse  impute 

We  may  attribute  to  a  person  either  that  which  belongs  to 
him  or  that  which  we  merely  suppose  to  be  his.  We  attribute 
to  God  infinite  power.    We  may  attribute  a  wrong  intent  to  an 
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innocent  person.  We  may  attribute  a  result,  rightly  or  wrong- 
ly, to  a  certain  cause;  in  such  case,  however,  attribute  carries 
always  a  concession  of  uncertainty  or  possible  error.  Where 
we  are  quite  sure,  we  simply  refer  a  matter  to  the  cause  or 
class  to  which  it  belongs  or  ascribe  to  one  what  is  surely  his, 
etc.  Many  diseases  formerly  attributed  to  witchcraft  are  now 
referred  to  the  action  of  micro-organisms.  We  may  attribute 
a  matter  in  silent  thought;  we  ascribe  anything  openly  in 
speech  or  writing;  King  Saul  said  of  the  singing  women, 
'^They  have  escribed  unto  David  ten  thousands,  and  to  me 
they  have  ascribed  but  thousands."  We  associate  things  which 
may  have  no  necessary  or  causal  relation ;  as,  we  may  associate 
the  striking  of  a  clock  with  the  serving  of  dinner,  though  the 
two  are  not  necessarily  connected.  We  charge  a  person  with 
what  we  deem  blameworthy.  We  may  impute  good  or  evil,  but 
more  commonly  evil. 

AHTONTMSt 

deny         disconnect       dissociate         separate        sever        sunder 

PBEPOSinOlf  S : 

It  is  uncharitable  to  attribute  evil  motives  to  (archaic  unto) 
others. 

ATTRIBUTE,  n. 

STHOimfSt 

property  quality 

A  quality  (from  L.  qualis,  such) — ^the  "suchness"  of  anything, 
according  to  the  German  idiom — denotes  what  a  thing  really  is 
in  some  respect;  an  attribute  is  what  we  conceive  a  thing  to  be 
in  some  one  respect;  thus,  while  attribute  may,  quality  must, 
express  something  of  the  real  nature  of  that  to  which  it  is 
ascribed;  we  speak  of  the  attributes  of  God,  the  qualities  of  mat- 
ter. "Originally  *the  attributes  of  God'  was  preferred,  probably, 
because  men  assumed  no  knowledge  of  the  actual  qualities  of  the 
Deity,  but  only  of  those  more  or  less  fitly  attributed  to  him."  J. 
A.  H.  Murray.  [M.]  Holiness  is  an  attribute  of  God;  the  at- 
tributes of  many  heathen  deities  have  been  only  the  qualities  of 
wicked  men  joined  to  superhuman  power.  A  property  (from  L. 
propn«^,  one's  own)  is  what  belongs  especially  to  one  thing  as 
its  own  peculiar  possession,  in  distinction  from  all  other  things; 
when  we  speak  of  the  qualities  or  the  properties  of  matter, 
quality  is  the  more  general,  property  the  more  limited  term.  A 
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quality  is  inherent;  a  property  may  be  transient;  physicists 
nowy  however,  prefer  to  term  those  qualities  manifested  by 
all  bodies  (such  as  impenetrability,  extension,  eto.)y  general 
properties  of  matter,  while  those  peculiar  to  certain  substances 
or  to  certain  states  of  those  substances  (as  fluidity,  malleability, 
etc.)  are  termed  specific  properties,  in  this  wider  use  of  the 
word  property,  it  becomes  strictly  synonymous  with  quality. 
Compare  characteristic;  emblem. 


ANTOmrMS: 

being 


essence 


nature 


substance 


AUGUR 
STNomrMSs 

betoken  forebode  predlet  proKaostieate 

bode  foretell  presage  propkeej 

divine  portend 

"Persons  or  things  augur;  persons  only  forebode  or  presage; 
things  only  betoken  or  portend,'^  Crabb  English  Synonymes. 
We  augur  well  for  a  voyage  from  past  good  fortune  and  a 
good  start ;  we  presage  success  from  the  staunchness  of  the  ship 
and  the  skill  of  the  captain.  We  forebode  misfortune  either 
from  circumstances  that  betoken  failure,  or  from  gloomy 
fancies  for  which  we  could  not  give  a  reason.  Portend  is 
unfavorable  in  meaning  (as  appears  also  in  the  noun  "portent" 
and  the  adjective  "portentous") ;  dissipation  among  the  officers 
and  mutiny  among  the  crew  portend  disaster.  Divine  has 
reference  to  the  ancient  soothsayers'  arts  (as  in  Gen.  xliv,  5, 
15),  and  refers  rather  to  reading  hearts  than  to  reading  the 
future.  We  say,  I  could  not  divine  his  motive,  or  his  intention. 
Compare  sign. 


ANTOmrMS: 

assure 

calculate 

demonstrate 


determine 

establish 

insure 


make  sure 
prove 


settle 
warrant 


PREPOSITIOlfS: 

I  augur  from  all  circumstances  a  prosperous  result;  I  augur 
ill  of  the  enterprise;  "augurs  ill  to  the  rights  of  the  people," 
Thomas  Jefferson  Writings,  vol.  ii,  p.  506.  [t.  &  m.  1853.]  I 
augur  well,  or  this  augurs  well,  for  your  cause. 
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AUTHENTIC 

SYNONTMSt 

aooepted  o^rtain  orisiiud  sure 

meoredited  enrrent  real  tme 

aut&oriimtiTe  ceavine  reoetved  tmstwortl&y 

autkavised  lesltlaiate  reliable  veritable 

That  is  authentic  which  is  tme  to  the  facts;  that  is  genuine 
whieh  is  tme  to  its  own  claims;  as,  authentic  history;  genuine 
money. 

*'A  'fftnvine*  work  Ib  one  written  hj  the  Author  whose  name  it  bears;  an 
'mUhenUe*  work  is  one  which  relates  truthfully  the  matters  of  which  it 
treat*.  For  example,  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  St.  Thomas  is  neither 
'genuine*  nor  'tnUhenUc.'  It  is  not  'genuine,'  for  St.  Thomas  did  not  write 
it;  it  it  not  'authentie,*  for  its  contents  are  mainly  fables  and  lies." 

Tbbvoh  On  the  Study  of  Words,    Lect.  yi,  p.  189.  [w.  j,  w.] 

Authentic  is,  however,  used  by  reputable  writers  as  synony- 
mous with  genuine,  though  usually  where  genuineness  carries  a 
certain  authority.  We  speak  of  accepted  conclusions,  certain 
evidence,  current  money,  genuine  letters,  a  legitimate  conclu- 
sion or  legitimate  authority,  original  manuscripts,  real  value. 
received  interpretation,  sure  proof,  a  true  statement,  a  trust- 
worthy witness,  a  veritable  discovery. 


apocryphal       counterfeit       exploded       false  spurious 

disputed  fabulous        fictitious        unauthorized 


AUXILIARY 

aseiitaiit  helper  promoter 

mid  eoadjutor  meroenary         subordinate 

allj  confederate 

An  auxiliary  is  a  person  or  thing  that  helps  in  a  subordinate 
capacity.  Allies  unite  as  equals;  auxiliaries  are,  at  least  tech- 
nically, inferiors  or  subordinates.  Yet  the  auxiliary  is  more 
than  a  mere  assistant.  The  word  is  oftenest  found  in  the 
plural,  and  in  the  military  sense;  auxiliaries  are  troops  of  one 
nation  uniting  with  the  armies,  and  acting  under  the  orders,  of 
another.  Mercenaries  serve  only  for  pay ;  auxiliaries  often  for 
reasons  of  state,  policy,  or  patriotism  as  well.  Compare  ac- 
cessory; APPENDAGE. 

AHTOmrMSt 

antagonist  hinderer  opponent  opposer 
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PREPOSITIOHS: 

The  auxiliaries  of  the  Romans;  an  auxiliary  in  a  good  cause; 
an  auxiliary  to  learning. 

AVARICIOUS 

STNONTMS: 

olose  mlserlj  penuiioiui  sordid 

oovetoiu  nisSATdly  rapacions  stiacj 

Speedy  parsimonioiui 

Avaricious  and  covetous  refer  especially  to  acquisition, 
miserly,  niggardly,  parsimonious  and  penurious  to  expenditure. 
The  avaricious  man  has  an.  eager  craving  for  money,  and 
ordinarily  desires  both  to  get  and  to  keep,  the  covetous  man  to 
get  something  away  from  its  possessor;  though  one  may  be 
made  avaricious  by  the  pressure  of  great  expenditures.  Miserly 
and  niggardly  persons  seek  to  gain  by  mean  and  petty  savings ; 
the  miserly  by  stinting  themselves,  the  niggardly  by  stinting 
others.  Parsimonious  and  penurious  may  apply  to  one's  out- 
lay either  for  himself  or  for  others ;  in  the  latter  use,  they  are 
somewhat  less  harsh  and  reproachful  terms  than  niggardly. 
The  close  man  holds  like  a  vise  all  that  he  gets.  Near  and  nigh 
are  provincial  words  of  similar  import.  The  rapacious  have 
the  robber  instinct,  and  put  it  in  practise  in  some  form,  as 
far  as  they  dare.  The  avaricious  and  rapacious  are  ready  to 
reach  out  for  gain;  the  parsimonious,  miserly,  and  niggardly 
prefer  the  safer  and  less  adventurous  way  of  avoiding  expendi- 
ture. Greedy  and  stingy  are  used  not  only  of  money,  but 
often  of  other  things,  as  food,  etc.  The  greedy  child  wishes 
to  enjoy  everything  himself;  the  stingy  child,  to  keep  others 
from  getting  it. 

ANTOmrMS: 

bountiful     free    generous    liberal     munificent    prodigal    wasteful 

PREPOSITION: 

The  monarch  was  avaricious  of  power. 


AVENGE 

SYNOHTMS: 

pnnisli         retaliate  revense        Tindioate  visit 

Avenge  and  revenge,  once  close  synonyms,  are  now  far  apart 
in  meaning.     To  avenge  is  to  visit  some  offense  with  punish- 
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ment,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  righteous,  or  to  uphold  and  il- 
lustrate the  right  by  the  suffering  or  destruction  of  the  wicked. 
^And  seeing  one  of  them  suffer  wrong,  he  avenged  him  that 
was  oppressed,  and  smote  the  Egyptian,"  Acts  vii,  24.  To 
revenge  is  to  inflict  harm  or  suffering  upon  another  through 
personal  anger  and  resentment  at  something  done  to  ourselves. 
Avenge  is  unselfish;  revenge  is  selfish.  Revenge,  according 
to  present  usage,  eould  not  be  said  of  God.  To  retaliate  may 
be  necessary  for  self-defense,  without  the  idea  of  revenge. 
Compare  revenge. 

PREPOSinOKSi 

Avenge  on  or  upon  (rarely,  avenge  oneself  of)  a  wrong-doer. 

AVOW 
sTxroimfSt 

a«kmoirledse        avoueli  own  protest 

admit  confess  proolnim  testify 

ATor  deolare  profess  witness 

Acknowledge,  admit,  and  declare  refer  either  to  oneself  or 
to  others;  all  the  other  words  refer  only  to  one's  own  knowl- 
edge or  action.  To  avow  is  to  declare  boldly  and  openly, 
commonly  as  something  one  is  ready  to  justify,  maintain,  or 
defend.  A  man  acknowledges  another's  claim  or  his  own 
promise;  he  admits  an  opponent's  advantage  or  his  own  error; 
he  declares  either  what  he  has  seen  or  experienced  or  what  he  has 
received  from  another ;  he  avers  what  he  is  sure  of  from  his  own 
knowledge  or  conciousness ;  he  gives  his  assurance  as  the  voucher 
for  what  he  avouches;  he  avows  openly  a  belief  or  intention  that 
he  has  silently  held.  Avow  and  avouch  take  a  direct  object ;  aver 
is  followed  by  a  conjunction :  a  man  avows  his  faith,  avouches 
a  deed,  avers  that  he  was  present.  Avow  has  usually  a  j[^ood 
sense;  what  a  person  avoivs  he  at  least  does  not  treat  as  blame- 
worthy, criminal,  or  shameful ;  if  he  did,  he  would  be  said  to 
confess  it;  yet  there  is  always  the  suj^jjestion  that  some  will 
be  ready  to  challenge  or  censure  what  one  avows;  as,  the 
clergyman  avowed  his  dissent  from  the  doctrine  of  his  church. 
Own  applies  to  all  things,  good  or  bad,  great  or  small,  which 
one  takes  as  his  own.    Compare  confess;  state. 

AHTONTMS: 

contradict  disavow  disown  repudiate 

deny  disclaim  igrnore 


awfnl 
babble 
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AWFUL 


STNOHTMSt 


appallins 
ausnst 
dire 
direfnl 


dread 
dreadful 
fearful 
frigbtfnl 
id 


borrible 

imposiaiK 
majestie 
noble 
portentoiui 


■bookias 

■olemii 

stately 

terrible 

terrifle 


Awful  should  not  be  used  of  things  which  are  merely  dis- 
agreeable or  annoying,  nor  of  all  that  are  alarming  and  terrible, 
but  only  of  such  as  bring  a  solemn  awe  upon  the  soul,  as  in  the 
presence  of  a  superior  power;  as,  the  awful  hush  before  the 
battle.  That  which  is  awful  arouses  an  oppressive,  that  which 
is  august  an  admiring  reverence;  we  speak  of  the  august 
presence  of  a  mighty  monarch,  the  awful  presence  of  death. 
We  speak  of  an  exalted  station,  a  grand  mountain,  an  im- 
posing presence,  a  majestic  cathedral,  a  noble  mien,  a  solemn 
litany,  a  stately  march,  an  august  assembly,  the  awful  scene 
of  the  Judgment  Day. 

AKTONTMSt 


base  commonplace     despicable 

beggarly     contemptible      humble 


inferior    mean     undignified 
lowly        paltry    vulgar 


AWKWARD 


SYNONYMS  t 

boorisb 

buneling: 

olowniab 


elumsy 

gawky 

maladroit 


rougb 

unooutb 

ungainly 


nnbaady 
unskUfnl 


Awktoard,  from  awk  (kindred  with  off,  from  the  Norwegian), 
is  off -ward,  turned  the  wrong  way;  it  was  anciently  used  of 
a  back-handed  or  left-handed  blow  in  battle,  of  squinting 
eyes,  etc.  Clumsy,  on  the  other  hand  (from  clumse,  also 
through  the  Norwegian),  signifies  benumbed,  stiffened  with 
cold;  this  is  the  original  meaning  of  clumsy  fingers,  clumsy 
limbs.  Thus,  awkward  primarily  refers  to  action,  clumsy  to 
condition.  A  tool,  a  vehicle,  or  the  human  frame  may  be 
clumsy  in  shape  or  build,  awkivard  in  motion.  The  clumsy 
man  is  almost  of  necessity  awkward,  but  the  aickward  man  may 
not  be  naturally  clumsy.  The  finest  untrained  colt  is  awkward 
in  harness ;  a  horse  that  is  clumsy  in  build  can  never  be  trained 
out  of  awkwardness.  An  awkward  statement  has  an  un- 
comfortable, and  pprhaps  roroiling  force;  a  statement  that 
contains   ill-assorted    and   incongruous   material    in   ill-chosen 
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language  is  clumsy.  We  speak  of  an  awkward  p 
an  awkward  scrape.  An  awkward  excnse  commo 
<»i  the  one  who  offers  it.  We  say  the  admitted  f ai 
awkward  appearance.  In  none  of  these  cases  co 
be  used.  Clumsy  is,  however,  applied  to  movement 
as  unsuitable  as  those  of  benumbed  and  stiffened 
dancing  bear  is  both  clumsy  and  awkward, 

AHTOHTMS: 

adroit  clever  dexterous  handy 

PBEPOSmONS: 

The  raw  recruit  is  awkward  in  action;  at  the  bu 


AXIOM 

STHOHTMi 
traiaat 

Both  the  axiom  and  the  truism  are  instantly  seen 
and  need  no  proof;  but  in  an  axiom  there  is  ] 
thought,  while  the  truism  simply  says  the  same 
again,  qt  says  what  is  too  manifest  to  need  saying, 
that  "things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  a 
one  another"  unfolds  in  the  latter  part  of  the  s 
truth  implieii  in  the  first  part,  which  might  have 
looked  if  not  stated.  In  the  truism  that  "  a  man  a 
is  capable  of,"  the  former  and  the  latter  part  of  t 
are  simply  identical,  and  the  mind  is  left  just  wher 
Hence  the  axiom  is  valuable  and  useful,  while  th 
weak  and  flat,  unless  the  form  of  statement  makes 
or    racy,    as   "all   fools   are   out    of   their   wits." 

PROVERB. 

AKTOmrMS: 

paradox 


absurdity 
contradiction 


demonstration 
nonsense 


SYNONTMSt 

blab 
blnrt 
blnrt  out 
cackle 


BABBLE 


cbat 
chatter 
gabble 
gossip 


Jabber 
mnrmnr 
palaver 
prate 


Most  of  these  words  are  onomatopoetic.    The  cacl 
the  gabble  of  a  goose,  the  chatter  of  a  magpie,  the 
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b>gle 

ranning  stream,  as  applied  to  human  speech,  indicate  a  rapid 
succession  of  what  are  to  the  listener  meaningless  sounds. 
Bkib  and  blurt  (conmionly  blurt  out)  refer  to  the  letting  out 
of  what  the  lips  can  no  longer  keep  in ;  blab,  of  a  secret ;  blurt 
out,  of  passionate  feeling.  To  chat  is  to  talk  in  an  easy, 
pleasant  way,  not  without  sense,  but  without  special  purpose. 
Chatting  is  the  practise  of  adults,  prattling  that  of  children. 
To  prate  is  to  talk  idly,  presumptuously,  or  foolishly,  but  not 
necessarily  incoherently.  To  jabber  is  to  utter  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  unintelligible  sounds,  generally  more  noisy  than 
chattering.  To  gossip  is  to  talk  of  petty  personal  matters,  as 
for  pastime  or  mischief.  To  twaddle  is  to  talk  feeble  nonsense. 
To  murmur  is  to  utter  suppressed  or  even  inarticulate  soiindsy 
suggesting  the  notes  of  a  dove,  or  the  sound  of  a  running 
stream,  and  is  used  figuratively  of  the  half  suppressed  utter- 
ances of  affection  or  pity,  or  of  complaint,  resentment,  etc. 
Compare  speak. 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Babies  babble  for  the  moon ;  the  crowd  babbles  of  a  hero ;  the 
sick  man  babbles  of  home. 

BAFFLE 


SYNOmrMS: 

balk 

counteract 

frustrate 

oirennivent 

foU 

outwit 

To  baffle  a  scheme,  plan  or  the  like  is  to  render  it  in- 
effectual by  any  action  or  want  of  action,  however  slight,  that 
is  sufficient  to  spoil  it  for  the  moment,  as  a  fox  or  hare  may 
baffle  dogs  by  sudden  doublings  or  turnings; 

By  wily  turns,  by  desperate  bounds. 
Had  baffled  Percy's  best  bloodhounds. 

Scott  Lay  of  the  Last  Minetrel   can.  1,  sk.  21,  L  5. 

So  a  person  may  be  said  to  be  baffled  in  a  scheme  or  plan; 
a  shrewd  witness  may  baffle  a  lawyer  by  cunning  evasions. 
Baffle  is  especially  applied  to  a  continuous  series  of  acts  or 
omissions,  each  seemingly  slight,  yet  sufficient  for  the  im- 
mediate purpose. 

He  who  bafflea  does  so  by  skill,  forethought,  address.  The  baffled  finds 
that  the  baffler  has  been  before  him,  and  has  taken  just  so  much  out  of 
his  arrangements  as  to  make  his  plan  ineffectual.  Hence,  baffling  commonly 
implies  versatility  in  the  baffler,  and  repeated  little  counteractions.     Baffling 
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viadt  Mem  tf  thiffc  with  the  ihip'i  ccorie  .  .  ,  An  obstinate  disease 
may  ooJU  tbe  iJuIl  oi  the  physician. 

C.  J.  Smith,  SynonytM  DiscriminaUd,  p.  142. 

To  foU  is  to  make  an  attempt  nugatory  by  craft  or  skilly 
as  an  agile  wrestler  may  foil  the  attempt  of  a  heavier  op- 
ponent to  dose  with  him,  by  slipping  away  from  his  grasp. 

The  foe,  invulnerable  still, 

Foiled  his  wild  rage  by  steady  skill. 

Scott  Lady  of  th4  Lake   can.  y,  st.  15,  1.  19. 

An  attack  is  foiled  which  is  made  to  miss  its  mark.  A  scheme, 
plan,  or  attempt  may  fral  because  of  inherent  defect  or  weak- 
ness; it  is  foiled  by  a  skilful  antagonist.  A  person  is  also 
said  to  be  foiled  in  an  undertaking  which  is  thus  rendered 
abortive.  One  may  be  distinctly  aware  how  and  how  far  he  is 
foiled;  one  who  is  baffled  is  left  at  a  loss — with  a  sense 
of  uncertainty  whether  any  possible  new  turn  may  not  be 
as  effectually  met.  The  verb  balk  derives  its  meaning  from 
the  noun  "balk,"  signifying  a  ridge  of  land  left  unplowed, 
as  between  adjoining  unfenced  farms  or  separate  divisions  of 
the  same  farm — a  line  at  which  tillage  stops.  A  plan,  proj- 
ect, or  movement  is  balked  when  rendered  impossible  of 
accomplishment;  by  some  insuperable  obstacle  or  hindrance 
less  conspicuous  than  a  block  or  bar;  as,  the  advance  was 
balked  by  a  morass;  the  enterprise  was  balked  by  the  apathy 
of  those  expected  to  engage  in  it. 

The  sturdy  cayalier  was  not  to  be  halleed  in  his  purpose.  ' 

Prescott  PhUip  II.  vol.  i,  pt.  ii,  «h.   13,  p.  292. 

Time   after  time  our  hopei^   are  balked. 

Spenokb  Study  of  Sociology    ch.   7,  p.   161. 

Balk  is  applied  either  to  persons  or  to  acts,  movements,  etc. 
Frustrate  and  thwart  are  more  absolute  than  baffle  or  foil, 
coming  close  to  the  meaning  of  defeat.  To  frustrate  (from 
L.  frustra,  in  vain)  is  to  bring  to  complete  and  final  failure; 
that  which  is  often  baffled  or  foiled  may  yet  succeed;  that 
which  is  frustrated  is  definitely  prevented  from  succeeding. 
To  thwart  (from  Ice.  thvert,  across)  is  to  defeat  as  by  some 
force  or  action  coming  across  the  path;  action  may  be 
thwarted  by  counter-action,  as  an  intended  movement  by  a 
counter-attack;  an  attempt  to  pass  a  measure  in  an  assembly 
may  be  thwarted  by  filibustering  (in  which  case  it  may  also 
be  said  to  be  frustrated).    Thwart  always  impJies  an  opposer, 


while  frtMtrate  may  not;  a  plan,  scheme,  or  the  like   may  be 
frustrated  (not  thwarted)  by  an  accident;  as,  an  attempted 
surprise  may  be  frustrated  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a 
gon,  or  thwarted  by  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy's  sentinels. 
A  person  is  also  said  to  be  frustrated  or  thwarted  in  his 
hope,  plan,  design,  or  the  like.     Outwit  is  allied  in  meaning 
with  baffle  and  foil,  as  are  outgeneral  and  outmaneuver,  but 
the  two  latter  words  are  applied  to  more  extensive  move- 
ments and  on  a  grander  scale;  Napoleon  outgeneralled  and 
outmaneuvered  the  Allies  at  Ansterlitz;  it  would  be  a  very 
inadequate  statement  to  say  that  he  baffled  or  foiled  them. 
To  circumvent  (from  L.  circum,  around,  +  venio,  come)  is 
to  defeat  by  passing  around,  and,  as  it  were,  attacking  in 
flank — in  common   phrase   "to   get  round"   an   opponent   or 
opposition.    To  contravene  (from  L.  contra,  against,  +  venio, 
come)   is  to  meet  by  direct  opposition;  to  counteract  is  to 
meet  by  some  direct  force  adequate  to  overcome  the   thing 
opposed;  as,  a  remedy  counteracts  a  disease;  a  false  impres- 
sion may  be  counteracted  by  argument,  explanation,  or  the 
like. 

ANTONTMS: 

abet      advance      aid       assist       encourage       promote       prosper 

Compare  synonyms  for  help. 

BANISH 
SYNomrMSi 

ban  dismifls  evlot  expel 

dlscliarge  drive  out  exile  os^aeise 

dislodge  eject  expatriate  onst 

Banish,  primarily  to  put  under  ban,  to  compel  by  authority 
to  leave  a  place  or  country,  perhaps  with  restriction  to  some 
other  place  or  country.  From  a  country,  a  person  may  be 
banished,  exiled,  or  expatriated;  banished  from  any  country 
where  he  may  happen  to  be,  but  expatriated  or  exiled  only  from 
his  own.  One  may  expatriate  or  exile  himself,  he  is  banished 
by  others.  Banish  is  a  word  of  wide  import;  one  may  banish 
disturbing  thoughts;  care  may  banish  sleep.  To  expel  is  to 
drive  out  with  violence  or  rudeness,  and  so  often  with  disgrace. 
PREPOSITIONS  s 

Catiline  was  banished  from  Rome;  John  the  Apostle  was 
banished  to  Patmos. 


Ill  baiiidi 

BANK 

it 

bovad       lirlnk         edse  aiarsia      shore 

border      bria     *     eoaat  marKe        rim  strand 


Bank  is  a  general  term  for  the  land  along  the  edge  of  a  water- 
course; it  may  also  denote  a  raised  portion  of  the  bed  of  a 
river,  lake,  or  ocean ;  as,  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland.  A  beach 
is  a  strip  or  expanse  of  incoherent  wave-worn  sand,  which  is 
often  pebbly  or  full  of  boulders;  we  speak  of  the  beach  of  a 
lake  or  ocean;  a  beach  is  sometimes  found  in  the  bed  of  a 
river.  Strand  is  a  more  poetic  term  for  a  wave-washed  shore, 
especially  as  a  place  for  landing  or  embarking;  as,  the  keel 
grates  on  the  strand.  The  whole  line  of  a  country  or  continent 
that  borders  the  sea  is  a  coast.  Shore  is  any  land,  whether 
eli£f,  or  sand,  or  marsh,  bordering  water.  We  do  not  speak 
of  the  coast  of  a  river,  nor  of  the  hanks  of  the  ocean,  though 
there  may  be  banks  by  or  under  the  sea.  Edge  is  the  line 
where  land  and  water  meet;  as,  the  water's  edge.  Brink  is 
the  place  from  which  one  may  fall;  as,  the  river's  brink;  the 
brink  ot  a  precipice;  the  brink  of  ruin. 


BANKRUPTCY 

STHONTMSt 

failure  iasolvenoy  saspension  of  pajmeat 

These  terms  are  all  applied  in  a  general  way  to  the  ccmdi- 

tion  of  one  who  is  indebted  to  an  amount  greater  than  can  be 

paid  from  his  available  assets.    Failure  is  the  popular  term 

for    an    insolvent    condition    culminating    in    assignment    of 

property  or  suspension  of  payment  with  or  without  judicial 

proceedings.    Insolvency/  denotes  the  condition,  which  may  be 

known  to  the  debtor  before  his  creditors  are  aware  of  it,  or 

any    legal    proceedings    have    been    taken.      Insolvency    has 

limited  legal  use,  but  the  leading  word  in  law,  both  in  England 

:\nd  the  United  States  is  bankruptcy.    The  Constitution  of  the 

Tnited    States    (Art.    I,    Sect.    8)    authorizes    Congress   "to 

"^tablish  ....  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies 

tliroQghout  the  United  States."    Bankruptcy  may  be  voluntary 

(on  the   petition   of  the   debtor)    or  involuntary    (by   legal 

proceedings  instituted  by  his  creditors) ;  in  either  case  the 

intent  of  modem  laws  in  bankruptcy,  in  contrast  with  the 


barrier 
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harsh  debtor-statutes  of  former  times,  is  to  provide  a  humane 
and  equitable  method  of  distributing  the  property  of  the 
debtor  pro  rata  among  his  creditors,  and  setting  him  free  (by 
discharge  in  bankruptcy)  from  further  proceedings,  so  that  he 
may  have  the  opportunity  again  to  engage  in  business  and,  if 
possible,  to  recover  himself.  Though  no  legal  obligation  rests 
upon  him  to  repay  the  debts  so  adjudged,  an  honorable  man, 
on  attaining  new  success,  will  recognize  the  moral  obligation, 
and  of  such  action  many  conspicuous  cases  are  on  record.  A 
similar  result  is  often  reached  by  an  arrangement  of  an  in- 
solvent debtor  with  his  creditors,  without  oflBcial  recognition 
of  bankruptcy. 


ANTONTMS: 

credit 
prosperity 


aolvency 


soundness 


standing 


BANTER 


SYNOmrMS: 

badinage 

cbaff 

derision 


irony 

Jeering: 

nioekery 


raillery 
ridionle 


satire 


Banter  is  the  touching  upon  some  fault,  weakness,  or  fancied 
secret  of  another  in  a  way  half  to  pique  and  half  to  please: 
badinage  is  delicate,  refined  banter.  Raillery  has  more  sharp)- 
ness,  but  is  usually  good-humored  and  well  meant.  Irony,  the 
saying  one  thing  that  the  reverse  may  be  understood,  may 
be  either  mild  or  bitter.  All  the  other  words  have  a  hostile 
intent.  Ridicule  makes  a  person  or  thing  the  subject  of  con- 
temptuous merriment;  derision  seeks  to  make  the  object  de- 
rided seem  utterly  despicable — to  laugh  it  to  scorn.  Cha/f  is  the 
coarse  witticism  of  the  streets,  perhaps  merry,  oftener 
malicious;  jeering  is  loud,  rude  ridicule,  as  of  a  hostile  crowd 
or  mob.  Mockery  is  more  studied,  and  many  include  mimicry 
and  personal  violence,  as  well  as  scornful  speech.  A  satire 
is  a  formal  composition;  a  sarcasm  may  be  an  impromptu 
sentence.  The  satire  shows  up  follies  to  keep  people  from  them; 
the  sarcasm  hits  them  because  they  are  foolish,  without  inquir- 
ing whether  it  will  do  good  or  harm;  the  satire  is  plaioly 
uttered;  the  sarcasm  is  covert. 
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banter 
barrier 


BARBAROUS 


barbario 
brmtal 


emel 

Ifihwinaii 

mereiless 


pitlleM 
mde 


vaoiTillied 

vaoontb 

untamed 


Whatever  is  not  civilized  is  barbarian;  barbaric  indicates 
rude  magnificence,  uncultured  richness;  as,  barbaric  splendor 
a  barbaric  melody.  Barbaroiis  refers  to  the  worst  side  of  bar^ 
barian  life,  and  to  revolting  acts,  especially  of  cruelty,  such 
as  a  civilized  man  would  not  be  expected  to  do;  as,  a  bar- 
barous  deed.  We  may,  however,  say  barbarous  nations,  bar^ 
barous  tribes,  without  impl3ring  anything  more  than  want  of 
civilization  and  culture.  Savage  is  more  distinctly  bloodthirsty 
than  barbarous.  In  this  sense  we  speak  of  a  savage  beast  and 
of  barbarous  usage. 

ANTOHTMSi 


civilized 

courtly 

cultured 


delicate 
elegant 
graceful 


humane 

nice 

polite 


refined 
tender 
urbane 


BARRIER 


STHOmnCS: 


bloek 


bulwark 

bindiranoe 

obstaole 


obstmotion 

parapet 

prohibition 


rampart 

restraint 

restriction 


A  bar  is  something  that  is  or  may  be  firmly  fixed,  ordinarily 
with  intent  to  prevent  entrance  or  egress;  as,  the  bars  of  a 
prison  cell;  the  bars  of  a  wood-lot.     A  barrier  obstructs,  but 
is  not  necessarily  impassable.    Barrier  is  used  of  objects  more 
extensive  than  those  to  which  bar  is  ordinarily  applied.     A 
mountain  range  may  be  a  barrier  to  exploration;  but  a  mass 
of  sand  across  the  entrance  to  a  harbor  is  called  a  bar.    Dis- 
covered falsehood  is  a  bar  to  confidence.     Barricade  has  be- 
come practically  a  technical  name  for  an  improvised  street 
fortification,  and,  unless  in  some  way  modified,  is  usually  so 
miderstood.    A  parapet  is  a  low  or  breast-high  wall,  as  about 
the  edge  of  a  roof,  terrace,  etc.,  especially,  in  military  use, 
such  a  wall  for  the  protection  of  troops;  a  rampart  is  the 
embankment  surrounding  a  fort,  on  which  the  parapet  is  raised  > 
the  word  rampart  is   often   used   as   including  the  parapet. 
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Bulwark  is  a  general  word  for  any  defensive  wall  or  ram- 
part; its  only  technical  use  at  present  is  in  nautical  language, 
where  it  signifies  the  raised  side  of  a  ship  above  the  upper 
deck,  topped  by  the  rail.     Compare  boukdaby;  impsdimsnt. 

AKTONTMS: 

admittance  openingr  road  transit 

entrance  passage  thoroughfare  way 

PBEPOSITION8: 

A  barrier  to  progress,  against  invasion;  a  barrier  between 
nations. 

BATTLE 

SYNONYMS  t 

action  oombat  encounter  paMmce  of  amur 

affair  conflict  ensagement  8]drmLi]& 

1>ont  contest  flglit  strife 

Conflict  is  a  general  word  which  describes  opponents,  whether 
individuals  or  hosts,  as  dashed  together.  One  continuous  con- 
flict  between  entire  armies  is  a  battle.  Another  battle  may  be 
fought  upon  the  same  field  after  a  considerable  interval;  or  a 
new  battle  may  follow  inunediately,  the  armies  meeting  upon 
a  new  field.  An  action  is  brief  and  partial;  a  battle  may  last 
for  days.  Engagement  is  a  somewhat  formal  expression  for 
battle;  as,  it  was  the  commander's  purt>ose  to  avoid  a  general 
engagement,  A  protracted  war,  including  many  bctttles, 
may  be  a  stubborn  contest.  Combat,  originally  a  hostile  en- 
•connter  between  individuals,  is  now  used  for  extensive  en- 
^agements.  A  skirmish  is  between  small  detachments  or  scat- 
tered troops.  An  encounter  may  be  either  purposed  or  ac- 
•cidental,  between  individuals  or  armed  forces.  Fight  is  a 
word  of  less  dignity  than  battle;  we  should  not  ordinarily 
speak  of  Waterloo  as  a  fight,  unless  where  the  word  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  fighting;  as,  I  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fight, 

ANTONYMS: 

armistice       concord        peace        suspension  of  hostilities       truce 

PBEFOSITIONSi 

A  battle  of  giants;  battle  between  armies;  a  battle  for  life, 
4kgaiinst  invaders;  a  battle  to  the  death;  the  battle  of  (more 
rarely  at)  Marathon 
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batUe 
iMantifnl 


BEAT 


tluraMh 


StHlM 


wMp 
worst 


Mt 

oToroome 
poBumel 
defeat         povad 
itlsate        flos  soourse  iwiteh 

Strike  or  M  is  the  word  for  a  single  blow — f orcible,  sndden 

contact  or  impact,  intentional  or  imintentional.    To  beat  is  to 

strike  or  hit  repeatedly;  as,  a  bird  beats  the  air  with  its  wings. 

Others  of  the  above  words  describe  the  manner  of  beating,  as 

bastinado,  to  bemt  on  the  soles  of  the  feet;  belabor,  to  inflict 

a  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  beating;  cudgel,  to  beat  with 

a  stick;  thrash,  as  wheat  was  beaten  out  with  the  old  hand-fliail; 

to  pound  (akin  to  L.  pondus,  a  weight)   is  to  beat  with  a 

heavy,  and  pommel  with  a  blunt,  instnunent.    To  batter  and  to 

bruise  refer  to  the  results  of  beating;  that  is  battered  which 

is  broken  or  defaced  by  repeated  blows  on  the  surface;  that 

is   bruised   which    has   suffered   even    one   severe   contusion. 

The  metaphorical  sense  of  beat,  however,  so  far  preponderates 

that  one  may  be  very  badly  bruised  and  battered,  and  yet  not 

be  said  to  be  beaten,  unless  he  has  got  the  worst  of  the  beating. 

To  beat  a  combatant  is  to  disable  or  dishearten  him  for  further 

fighting.     Hence  beat  becomes  the  synonym  for  every  word 

which  implies  getting  the  advantage  of  another.     Compare 

;   CONQUER. 


fall        fall      get  the  worst  of     go  down       go  under      surrender 
Almost  all  antonyms  in  this  class  are  passive,  and  can  be 

formed  indefinitely  from  the  conquering  words  by  the  use  of 

the  auxiliary  be;  as,  be  beaten,  be  defeated,  be  conquered,  etc. 

PREPOSITIONS : 
Beat  with  a  stick  over  the  head;  beat  by  a  trick;  out  of 

town;  beat  to  the  g^und;  into  submission. 


BEAUTIFUL 


SYNommst 


cliannlns 
eomely    ^ 
delishtfiil 
elesant 


attractiTey 

beaateons 

bewitel&ias 

lilooniiiis 

boaay 

The  definition  of  beauty,  "perfection  of  form,"  is  a  good  key 


exquisite 
fair 
fine 
g:raoeful 


liandsoiae  - 
lovely 
piotnresqne 
pretty 


becanae 
becoming 
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to  the  meaning  of  beautiful,  if  we  understand  "form"  in  its 
widest  sense.     There  must  also  be  harmony  and  anity,  and 
in  human  beings  spiritual  loveliness,  to  constitute  an  object 
or  a  person  really  beautiful.    Thus,  we  speak  of  a  beauHftd 
landscape,  a  beautiful  poem.     But  beautiful  implies  also,  in 
.concrete  objects,   softness  of  outline  and  delicacy  of  mold; 
it  is  opposed  to  all  that  is  hard  and  rugged,  hence  we  say  a 
beautiful  woman,  but  not  a  beautiful  man.    Beautiful  has  the 
further  limit  of  not  transcending  our  powers  of  appreciaticm. 
Pretty  expresses  in  a  far  less  degree  that  which  is  pleasing 
to  a  refined  taste  in  objects  comparatively  small,  slight,  and 
dainty;  as,  a  pretty  bonnet;  a  pretty  girl.    That  is  handsome 
^wluch  is  not  only  superficially  pleasing,  but  well  and  har- 
/moniously  proportioned,  with  usually  the  added  idea  that  it 
is  made  so  by  art,  breeding,  or  training;  as,  a  handsome  horse; 
a  handsome  house.    Handsome  is  a  term  far  inferior  to  beauti- 
ful; we  may  even  say  a  handsome  villain.    Fmr  denotes  what 
is  bright,  smooth,  clear,  and  without  blemish;  as,  a  fair  face. 
The  word  applies  wholly  to  what  is  superficial;  we  can  say 
"fair,  yet  false."     In  a  specific  sense,  fair  has  the  sense  of 
blond,  as  opposed  to  dark  or  brunette.     One  who  possesses 
vivacity,  wit,  good  nature,   or  other  pleasing  qualities  may 
be  attractive  without  beauty.     Comely  denotes  an  aspect  that 
is  smooth,  genial,  and  wholesome,  with  a  certain  fulness  of 
contour  and  pleasing  symmetry,  though  falling  short  of  the 
beautiful;  as,  a  comely  matron.     That  is  picturesque  which 
would  make  a  striking  picture. 


ANTONYMS  s 

awkward 

clumsy 

deformed 

disgrusting 

frightful 


ghastly 

grim 

grisly 

grotesque 

hideous 


horrid 

unattractive 

odious 

uncouth 

repulsive 
shocking 

ungainly- 
unlovely 

ugly 

unpleasant 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Beautiful  to  the  eye;  beautiful  in  appearance,  in  spirit; 
''beautiful  for  situation,"  Ps.  xlviii,  2;  beautiful  of  aspect,  of 
its  kind. 


SYNONYMS: 


BECAUSE 

for  inasmncli  bm  ainoe 

Because,  literally  6f/-cause,  is  the  most  direct  and  complete 
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word  for  g-iving:  the  reason  of  a  thing.  Since,  oriirinally  de- 
noting succession  in  time,  signifies  a  succession  in  a  chain  of 
reasoning^  a  natural  inference  or  result.  As  indicates  some- 
thing Hke,  coordinate,  parallel.  Since  is  weaker  than  because; 
as  is  weaker  than  since;  either  may  introduce  the  reason  be- 
fore the  main  statement;  thus,  since  or  as  you  are  going, 
I  will  accompany  you.  Often  the  weaker  word  is  the  more 
conrteous,  implying  less  constraint;  for  example,  as  you  re- 
quest ity  I  will  come,  rather  than  I  will  come  because  you 
request  it.  Inasmuch  a^  is  a  formal  and  qualified  expression, 
implying  by  just  so  much,  and  no  more;  thus,  inasmuch  as 
the  debtor  has  no  property,  I  abandon  the  claim.  For  is  a 
loose  connective,  giving  often  mere  suggestion  or  indication 
rather  than  reason  or  cause;  as,  it  is  morning,  for  (not  be- 
cause) the  birds  are  singing. 

.AHTOmniS: 

although         however         nevertheless         notwithstanding         yet 

Compare  synonyms  for  but;  notwithstanding. 

BECOMING 
STHomniSf 

beflttias  ooni^nioiia       ftt  meet  seemly 

beaeemii&c       decent  fitting  neat  snltable 

•omely  deeorons         graoefnl       proper       worthy 

That  is  becoming  in  dress  which  suits  the  complexion,  figure, 

and  other  qualities  of  the  wearer,  so  as  to  produce  on  the  whole 

a  pleasing  effect.    That  is  decent  which  does  not  oiTend  modesty 

or  propriety.     That  is  suitable  which  is  adapted  to  the  age, 

station,   sitnation,   and   other   circumstances   of   the   wearer; 

coarse,  heavy  boots  are  suitable  for  farm- work;  a  juvenile  style 

of  dress  is  not  suitable  for  an  old  lady.    In  conduct  much  the 

same  rules  apply.     The  dignity  and  gravdty  of  a  patriarch 

would  not  be  becoming  to  a  child;  at  a  funeral  lively,  cheery 

sociability  would  not  be  decorous,  while  noisy  hilarity  would 

not  be  decent;  sumptuous  display  would  not  be  suitable  for  a 

poor  person.    Fit  is  a  compendious  term  for  whatever  fits  the 

person,  time,  place,  occasion,  etc. ;  as,  a  /?t  person ;  a  fit  abode ; 

a  fit  place.     Fitting,  or  befitting^  is  somewhat  more  elegant, 

iiDpl3ring  a  nicer  adaptation.    Meetf  a  somewhat  archaic  word, 

expresses  a  moral  fitness;   as,  meet   for  heaven.     Compare 

BKAUnrUL. 


bend ^ 

ANTOHTMSt 

awkward  ilbflttlngr      indecent  unbeoomlnc      unseemly 

lllsbecoming      improper      indecorous       unfit  unsuitable 

PREPOSITIONS  t 

The  dress  was  becoming  to  the  wearer.    Sneh  oondact  was 

becoming  in  him. 

BEGINNING 

SYNONTMSt 

arising  fonwtaln  initiatioa  ovtset    sprlag 

oonunenoement   Inausuration  opeaiss      si*®         start 

f^iuit  iAoeption  orisia  somree 

The  Latin  commencement  is  more  formal  than  the  Saxon 
beginning,  as  the  verb  commence,  is  more  formal  than  begin. 
Commencement  is  for  the  most  part  restricted  to  some  form  of 
action,  while  beginning  has  no  restriction,  but  may  be  applied 
to  action,  state,  material,  extent,  enumeration,  or  to  whatever 
else  may  bf  conceived  of  as  having  a  first  part,  point,  degree, 
etc.  The  letter  A  is  at  the  beginning  (not  the  commencement) 
of  every  alphabet.  If  we  were  to  speak  of  the  commencement 
of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  we  should  be  understood  to  refer  tc 
the  enterprise  and  its  initiatory  act;  if  we  were  to  refer  to 
the  roadway  we  should  say  "Here  is  the  beginning  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad."  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  begin  and 
beginning  are  preferable  to  commence  and  commencement  as 
the  simple,  idiomatic  English  words,  always  accurate  and  ex- 
pressive. "In  the  beginning  was  the  word,"  John  i,  1.  An 
origin  is  the  point  from  which  something  starts  or  sets  out, 
often  involving,  and  always  suggesting  causal  connection;  as, 
the  origin  of  evil;  the  origin  of  a  nation,  a  government,  or  a 
family.  A  source  is  that  which  furnishes  a  first  and  con- 
tinuous supply,  that  which  flows  forth  freely  or  may  be  readily 
recurred  to;  as,  the  source  of  a  river;  a  source  of  knowledge; 
a  source  of  inspiration;  fertile  land  is  a  source  (not  an 
origin)  of  wealth.  A  rise  is  thought  of  as  in  an  action; 
we  say  that  a  lake  is  the  source  of  a  certain  river,  or  that 
the  river  takes  its  rise  from  the  lake.  Motley  wrote  of  "The 
Bise  of  the  Dutch  Republic."  Fount,  fountain,  and  spring, 
in  their  figurative  senses,  keep  close  to  their  literal  mean- 
ing. CJompare  cause. 
AKTONTMS: 

See  sjoionyms  for  end. 
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BEHAVIOR 


MtlMt  Munriaso  deportaieat         maaiaer 

eomdvet  life  aiaiiaerft 

demeaaor 


Behavior  is  our  action  in  the  presence  of  others;  conduct  in> 
clndes  also  that  which  is  known  only  to  ourselves  and  our 
Maker.  Carriage  expresses  simply  the  manner  of  holding  the 
body,  especially  in  sitting  or  walking,  as  when  it  is  said  of 
a  lady  ^'she  has  a  fine  carriage."  Bearing  refers  to  the  bodily 
expression  of  feeling  or  disposition;  as,  a  haughty  hearing;  a 
noble  hearing.  Demeanor  is  the  bodily  expression,  not  only 
of  f  eelingSy  but  of  moral  states ;  as,  a  devout  demeanor.  Breed- 
ing, unless  with  some  adverse  limitation,  denotes  that  manner 
and  conduct  which  result  from  good  birth  and  training.  De- 
portment is  hehavior  as  related  to  a  set  of  rules;  as.  the 
pupil's  deportment  was  faultless.  A  person's  manner  may 
be  that  of  a  moment,  or  toward  a  single  person;  his  manners 
are  his  habitual  style  of  behavior  toward  or  before  others, 
especially  in  matters  of  etiquette  and  politeness;  as,  good 
manners  are  always  pleasing. 

PREPOSITIONS: 

The  behavior  of  the  pastor  to  or  toward  his  people,  on  or 
upon  the  streets,  hefore  the  multitude,  or  in  the  church,  tvith 
the  godly,  or  with  the  worldly,  was  alike  faultless. 


BEND 


sYiroimcst 

liims               deflect 

inflvenoe 

rabmit 

liow               deTlAte 

mold 

turn 

erook            diTerge 

persuade 

twine 

earre            iAoUne 

stoop 

twist 

warp 
yield 


In  some  cases  a  thing  is  spoken  of  as  hent  where  the  parts 
make  an  angle;  but  oftener  to  bend  is  understood  to  be  to  draw 
to  or  throug^i  a  curve ;  as,  to  bend  a  bow.  To  submit  or  yield 
is  to  bend  the  mind  humbly  to  another's  wishes.  To  incline  or 
influence  is  to  bend  another's  wishes  toward  our  own;  to 
persuade  is  to  draw  them  quite  over.  To  warp  is  to  bend 
slightly  through  the  whole  fiber,  as  a  board  in  the  sun.  To 
crook  is  to  bend  irregularly,  as  a  crooked  stick.  Deflect, 
deviate,  and  diverge  are  said  of  any  turning  away;  deviate 
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<*ommonly  of  a  slight  and  gradual  movement^  diverge  of  a 
more  sharp  and  decided  one.  To  hiiis  is  to  cut  across  the 
texture,  or  incline  to  one  side;  in  figurative  use  always  with 
au  unfavorable  import.  Mold  is  a  stronger  word  than  bend; 
we  may  bend  by  a  superior  force  that  which  still  resists  the 
constraint;  as,  a  bent  bow;  we  mold  something  plastie  entirely 
to  some  desired  form. 


BENEVOLENCE 

aYNOinrMS: 

almsKi^ins  obarity  kind-lieartediiess  miinifieenea 

benefloenoe  senerosity  kindliness  pbJl an tbroyy 

benignity  sood-^Hll  kindness  syn&patky 

bounty  knmanity  liberality  nnselfiaknesa 

According  to  the  etymology  and  original  usage,  beneficence  is 
the  doing  well,  benevolence  the  wishing  or  willing  well  to  others; 
but  benevolence  has  come  to  include  beneficence,  and  to  dis- 
place it.  We  should  not  now  speak  of  benevolence  which  did 
not  help,  unless  where  there  was  no  power  to  help;  even  then 
we  should  rather  say  good-^ll  or  sympathy.  Charity,  which 
originally  meant  the  purest  love  for  God  and  man  (as  in 
1  Cor.  xiii),  is  now  almost  universally  applied  to  some  form 
of  almsgiving,  and  is  much  more  limited  in  meaning  than 
benevolence.  Benignity  suggests  some  occult  power  of  bless- 
ing, such  as  was  formerly  ascribed  to  the  stars;  we  may  say 
a  jrood  man  has  an  air  of  benignity.  Kindness  and  tenderness 
are  personal;  benevolence  and  charity  are  general.  Kindness 
extends  to  all  sentient  beings,  whether  men  or  animals,  in 
prosperity  or  in  distress.  Tenderness  especially  goes  out 
toward  the  young,  feeble,  and  needy,  or  even  to  the  dead. 
Humanity  is  so  much  kindness  and  tenderness  toward  man  or 
beast  as  it  would  be  inhuman  not  to  have;  we  say  of  some 
act  of  care  or  kindness,  "common  humanity  requires  it." 
Generosity  is  self -forgetful  kindness  in  disposition  or  action; 
it  includes  much  besides  giving;  as,  the  generosity  of  forgive- 
ness. Bounty  applies  to  ample  giving,  which  on  a  larger  scale 
is  expressed  by  munificence.  Liberality  indicates  broad,  genial 
kindly  views,  whether  manifested  in  gifts  or  otherwise.  We 
speak  of  the  bounty  of  a  generous  host,  the  liberality  or 
munificence  of  the  founder  of  a  college,  or  of  the  liberalitp 
of   a   theologian    toward    the    holders   of   conflicting   beliefs 
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PhikuUhropy  applies  to  wide  schemes  for  hnman  welfare, 
of  ten,  but  not  always^  involving  large  ezpenditnreB  in  charitp 
or  hemevolenee.    Compare  msbot. 


barbarity  harshness  malevolence  aelfvseeking 

brutality  illiberality  malignity  stinginess 

churlishness  illswill  niggardliness  unkmdness 

greediness  inhumanity  selnshness 

PREPOSITIONS  t 

Benevolence  of,  on  the  part  of,  or  from  the  wealthy,  to  or 
toward  the  poor. 

BIND 

STHOmmS: 

bind  «p       fasten     biteb       restrain       abaehla    tie 
eoBtpel         fetter      moor        restrict        tether      tie  ap 
eagage         ibc  oblise      seeare 

Binding  is  primarily  by  something  flexible,  as  a  cord  or 

bandage  drawn  closely  around  an  object  or  group  of  objects. 

We  bind  up  an  object  to  close,  cover,  or  protect  it;  as  to  hind 

up  a  wound,  a  person  is  said  to  be  hound  up  in  that  which 

engrosses  his  thoughts  or  feelings.    Anything  flexible  may  be 

tied  by  having  the  ends  interlaced  and   drawn  together  so 

as  to  form  a  knot  or  bow;  or  any  object  may  be  tied  by  a 

flexible  bond  so  interlaced;  to  tie  up  is  to  fasten  by  such  a 

bond  so  as  to  prevent  free  movement  or  separation  of  parts; 

as,  to  tie  up  a  dog;  to  tie  up  a  package  or  an  estate.     An 

animal  is  tethered,  as  to  a  stake,  by  a  rope  or  chain  long 

enough  to  allow  much  freedom  of  motion,  as  for  grazing;  a 

vessel  is  moore'd  by  a  line  or  cable  to  some  fixed  object.    We 

hind  a  sheaf  of  wheat  with  a  cord;  we  tie  the  cord  in   a 

Imot;  we  fasten  by  any  means  that  will  make  things  hold 

together,  as  a  board  by  nails,  or  a  door  by  a  lock.    The  verbs 

tie  and  fasten  are  scarcely  used  in  the  figurative  sense,  though 

nsing  the  noun,  we  speak  of  the   ties  of  affection.     Bind 

has  an  extensive  figurative  use.     One  is  hound  by  conscience 

or  honor;  he  is  obliged  by  some  imperious  necessity;  engaged 

by  his  own  promise ;  compelled  by  physical  force  or  its  moral 

equivalent.     Compare  attach. 

fHTONTMSs 

free       loose       set  free       unbind       unfasten       unloose        untie 

PREPOSITIONS : 

Bind  to  a  pillar;  unto  an  altar;  to  a  service;  bind  one  with 
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Weak ^ 

chains  or  mi  ehains;  one  is  bound  hy  a  contract;  a  splint  iB 
bound  upon  a  limb;  the  arms  may  be  bound  %o  the  sides  <W 
behind  the  back;  bind  a  wreath  about ,  around,  or  round  tl»e 
head ;  twigs  are  bound  in  or  into  fagots ;  for  military  purpose^ 
they  are  bound  at  both  ends  and  in  the  middle;  one  is  bound 
by  a  contract,  or  bound  under  a  penalty  to  fulfil  a  contracfc^ 


BITTER 

STKONTMSt 

acerb  aerid  luumli 

aoetoiM  aerimoalovs  irate  stiasi&S 

aoid  bittnc  pungent 


aoidulated  eamitie  saTace  ▼iAeci 

aeidaloiM  ovttins  sharp  TimleBt 

Acid,  sour,  and  bitter  agree  in  being  contrasted  with  sweety 
but  the  two  former  are  sharply  distinguished  from  the  latter. 
Acid  or  sour  is  the  taste  of  vinegar  or  lemon- juice;  hitter 
that  of  quassia,  quinin,  or  strychnin.    Acrid  is  nearly  allied  to 
bitter.    Pungent  suggests  the  effect  of  pepper  or  snuff  on  the 
organs  of  taste  or  smell ;  as,  a  pungent  odor.    Caustic  indicates 
the  corroding  effect  of  some  strong  chemical,  as  nitrate  of 
silver.    In  a  figurative  sense,  as  applied  to  language  or  char- 
acter, these  words  are  very  closely  allied.     We  say  a  sour 
face,  sharp  words,  bitter  complaints,  caustic  wit,  cutting  irony, 
biting  sarcasm,  a  stinging  taunt,  harsh  judgment,  a  tart  reply. 
Harsh  carries  the  idea  of  intentional  and  severe  unkindness, 
bitter  of  a  severity  that  arises   from  real  or  supposed  ill 
treatment.     The  bitter  speech  springs  from  the  sore  heart. 
Tart  and  sharp  utterances  may  not  proceed  from  an  intention 
to  wound,  but  merely  from  a  wit  recklessly  keen;   cutting, 
stinging,  and  biting  speech  indicates  more  or  less  of  hostile 
intent,  the  latter  being  the  more  deeply  malicious.    The  caustic 
utterance  is  meant  to  bum,  perhaps  wholesomely,  as  in  the 
satire  of  Juvenal  or  Cervantes.    Compare  morose. 

ANTONYMS  s 

dulcet  honeyed       luscious        nectared       saccharine      sweet 

BLEACH,  V, 

SYNONYMS  s 
blanoli  stake  irlilte  'wUten  w^hlteiraali 

To  whiten  is  to  make  white  in  general,  but  commonly  it 
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hlemkL 


to  overspread  with  white  coloring-matter.  Bleach  and 
mch  both  signify  to  whiten  by  depriving  of  color,  the 
rmer  (permanently,  as  linen;  the  latter  either  permanently 
I,  to  blanch  celery)  or  temporarily  (as,  to  blanch  the  cheek 
Ji  fear).  To  whitewash  is  to  whiten  superficiallyi  especially 
false  approval 


is 
lacken  color  darken  dye  soil  stain 

BLEAK 

ekilUns  desolate  exposed  anslieltered 

oUUy  dismal  g;tooiaj  waste 

cold  dreary  plerelac  wild 

kiU  eattlas  dull  stormy  wladj 

rhe  idea  of  cold  or  chilliness  is  always  found  in  bleak;  a 
ak  situation  is  one  open  to  chilling  wind  and  storm;  in 
)  northern  climate  a  rock,  island,  moor,  prairie,  or  moun- 
Inside,  which  is  bare,  blank,  desolate,  exposed,  unsheltered, 
nte,  or  wild  is  sure  to  be  cold  and  bleak;  but  in  the  tropics 
is  would  not  be  true ;  the  Sahara  is  a  desolate  waste  of  sand, 
tsheltered  from  the  burning  sun,  and  swept  by  fierce  winds, 
at  it  is  not  bleak;  bleak  is  also  applied  to  seasons,  winds, 
«.,  which  are  characterized  by  mingled  chill  and  desolateness ; 
I  this  use  it  is  allied  with  such  words  as  chill,  chilling,  chilly, 
old,  cutting,  piercing,  stormy y  windy. 

So  hUak  these  shores,  wind-swept,  and  all  the  year 
Washed  hy  the  wild  Atlantic's  restless  tide. 

Cblia  Thaxtsb,  Roelc  Weeds,  it.  1. 

Ah!  distinctly  I  remember!     It  was  in  the  bleak  December. 

Fob  Raven,  tt.  2. 
The  night  was  bUdk;  the  rain  fell;  the  wind  roared. 

Macaulay  Eietory  of  Enffland,  ch.  ix. 

dreary  is  independent  of  temperature;  that  which  is  bleak 
I  commonly  also  dreary,  but  that  which  is  dreary  may  not  be 
leak,  as  a  tropical  jungle  in  the  rainy  season;  that  which  is 
mely,  dismal,  gloomy,  cheerless,  is  dreary  in  any  climate, 
t  any  season;  so  a  conversation,  speech,  poem,  or  the  like, 
i&y  be  dreary  by  dulness,  monotony,  and  cheerlessness. 

The  day  is  cold  and  dark  and  dreary. 
It  rains  and  the  wind  is  never  weary. 

L0NG7KLL0W  The  Rainy  Dmy,  it.  1. 


kteatisk 

ANTOIfTMSt 

balmy 
brifTht 
cheerful 


cheery 

genial 
omelike 


mild 
sheltered 


BLEMISH 


deformity 

dent 

disftgnrement 

disg:raoe 

diskonor 

fanlt 


flaw 

imperfection 

injury 

*vp*OMvU 

smirck 
soil 

STKONTMSs 

blot 

blur 

brand 

crack 

daub 

defacement 

defect 

Whatever  mars  the  beauty  of  completeness  of  an  ob; 
blemish,  whether  original,  as  squinting  eyes,  or  the  r 
accident  or  disease,  etc.,  as  the  pits  of  smallpox.  A  bl 
superficial ;  a  flaw  or  taint  is  in  structure  or  substance, 
moral  sense,  we  speak  of  a  blot  or  stain  upon  repute 
flaw  or  taint  in  character.  A  defect  is  the  want  or 
something;  fault,  primarily  a  failing,  is  something  tl: 
of  an  apparent  intent  or  disappoints  a  natural  expe 
thus  a  sudden  dislocation  or  displacement  of  geologies 
is  called  a  fault.  Figuratively  a  blemish  comes  fro 
own  ill-doing;  a  brand  or  stigma  is  inflicted  by  others: 
brand  of  infamy. 

BLOW 


STNomrMSi 

box 
buffet 
calamity 
CH>ncussion 

cuff 
cut 

disaster 
kit 

knock 
lask 

misfortune 
rap 

A  blow  is  a  sudden  impact,  as  of  a  fist  or  a  club ;  a  i 
a  sweeping  movement;  as,  the  stroke  of  a  sword,  of  an 
the  arm  in  swimming.  A  shock  is  the  sudden  encouni 
some  heavy  body;  as,  colliding  railway-trains  meet 
shock;  the  shock  of  battle.  A  slap  is  given  with  the  op€ 
a  lash  with  a  whip,  thong,  or  the  like;  we  speak  alsc 
cut  of  a  whip.  A  buffet  or  cuff  is  given  only  with  the 
blow  either  with  hand  or  weapon.  A  cuff  is  a  somewfc 
long  blow,  generally  with  the  open  hand;  as,  a  cuff 
on  the  ear;  a  hit  is  any  sudden  forcible  contact,  inte 
unintended.    A  stripe  is  the  eflfect  or  mark  of  a  strc 
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the  metaphorical  sense,  blow  is  used  for  sudden,  stunning, 
staggering  calamity  or  sorrow;  stroke  for  sweeping  disaster, 
and  also  for  sweeping  achievement  and  success.  We  say  a 
$troke  of  paralysis,  or  a  stroke  of  genius.  We  speak  of 
the  hufets  of  adverse  fortune.  Shock  is  used  of  that  which  is 
at  once  sudden,  violent,  and  prostrating ;  we  speak  of  a  shock 
of  electricity,  the  shock  of  an  amputation,  a  shock  of  surprise. 
A  hit  is  something  sudden  and  successful,  whether  hy  intention 
or  accident,  as  a  well-directed  witticism,  sarcasm,  or  repartee, 
an  apt  or  happy  remark,  or  a  fortunate  achievement;  as,  a 
capital  hit;  a  lucky  hit;  the  play  or  the  player  made  a  hit. 
Compare  beat. 

BLUFF 

STHOimffSi 

aVmpt  bnuik  impolite  ronKb 

Uuit  coarse  inconsiderate  mde 

Mnfterins  disoonrteons  open  nnoivil 

Md  frank  plain-spoken  nnmannerly 

Bluf  is  a  word  of  good  meaning,  as  are  frank  and  open.  The 
hhff  man  talks  and  laughs  loudly  and  freely,  says  and  does 
whatever  he  pleases  with  fearless  good  nature,  and  with  no 
thought  of  annoying  or  giving  pain  to  others.  The  blunt  man 
says  things  which  he  is  perfectly  aware  are  disagreeable,  either 
from  a  defiant  indifference  to  other's  feelings,  or  from  the 
pleasure  of  tormenting. 

AHTONYMSs 

blaM  courteous   genial   ];>oli8hed   polite    refined    reserved  urbane 

BODY 

VnOWYMBt 

■skes  clay  dust  frame  system 

cftre>ss  corpse  form  remains  tmnk 

Body  denotes  the  entire  physical  structure,  considered  as  a 
^ole,  of  man  or  animal ;  form  looks  upon  it  as  a  thing  of  shape 
And  outline,  perhaps  of  beauty ;  frame  regards  it  as  supported 
by  its  bony  framework;  system  views  it  as  an  assemblage  of 
many  related  and  harmonious  organs.  Body,  form,  frame,  and 
system  may  be  either  dead  or  living;  clay  and  dust  are  some- 
times so  used  in  religious  or  poetic  style,  though  ordinarily 
these  words  are  used  oni.'^  of  the  dead.  Corpse  and  remains  are 
nsed  only  of  the  dead.    6  ^rpse  is  the  plain  technical  word  for 
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a  dead  body  still  retaining  its  unity;  remains  may  be  used 
after  any  lapse  of  time;  the  latter  is  dso  the  more  refined  and 
less  ghastly  term;  as,  friends  are  invited  to  view  the  remaifu. 
Carcass  applies  only  to  the  body  of  an  animal,  or  of  a  bmnan 
being  regarded  with  contempt  and  loathing.     Compare  oom- 

PANY. 

AlfTONTBISs 

intellect  intelliirence  mind  soul  spirit 

BOTH 

STKONTMSi 

twain  tiro 

Both  refers  to  two  objects  previously  mentioned,  or  had  in 
mind,  viewed  or  acting  in  connection;  as,  both  men  fired  at 
once;  ''two  men  fired"  might  mean  any  two,  out  of  any 
number,  and  without  reference  to  any  previous  thought  or 
mention.  Twain  is  a  nearly  obsolete  form  of  two.  The  two, 
or  the  twain,  is  practically  equivalent  to  both;  both,  however, 
expresses  a  closer  unity.  We  would  say  both  men  rushed 
against  the  enemy;  the  two  men  flew  at  each  other.    Compare 

EVERY. 

AHTONTMSs 

each         either       every       neither  none         no  one       not  any 

BOUNDARY 
STKomrMSi 

barrier  confines  limit  margia 

border  ed^e  line  tem& 

bonnd  enclosure  marobos  terminatioa 

bonm  frontier  marge  Terge 

boorno  landmark 

The  boundary  was  originally  the  landmark,  that  which 
marked  off  one  piece  of  territory  from  another.  The  bound  is 
the  limit,  marked  or  unmarked.  Now,  however,  the  difference 
between  the  two  words  has  come  to  be  simply  one  of  usage. 
As  regards  territory,  we  speak  of  the  boundaries  of  a  nation 
or  of  an  estate;  the  bounds  of  a  college,  a  ball-ground,  etc. 
Bounds  may  be  used  for  all  within  the  limits,  boundary  for  the 
limiting  line  only.  Boundary  looks  to  that  which  is  without; 
bound  only  to  that  which  is  within.  Hence  we  speak  of  the 
bounds,  not  the  boundaries,  of  a  subject,  of  the  universe,  etc.: 
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we  say  the  students  were  forbidden  to  go  beyond  the  hounds. 
A  barrier  is  something  that  bars  ingress  or  egress.  A  harrier 
may  be  a  houndary,  as  was  the  Great  Wall  of  China.  Bourn, 
or  bourne,  is  a  poetical  expression  for  bound  or  houndary,  A 
border  is  a  strip  of  land  along  the  houndary.  Edge  is  a 
sharp  terminal  line,  as  where  river  or  ocean  meets  the  land. 
Limit  is  now  used  almost  wholly  in  the  figurative  sense ;  as,  the 
limit  of  discussion,  of  time,  of  jurisdiction.  Line  is  a  military 
term;  as,  within  the  lines,  or  through  the  lines,  of  an  army. 
Compare  barrier;  end. 

AirrOHTMS: 

center     citadel     estate     inside     interior     land     region     territory 

PBEPOSmONSs 

The  bomidaries  of  an  estate ;  the  boundary  between  neighbor- 
ing territories. 

BRAVE 

STNOimfS: 

•dTamtarovs  dAiinK  f  e«rleas  imdaimted 

bold  dasliliig  sallant  niMHsmayed 

ehlTalrlo  dauntless  neroic  Taliant 

ebiTalroiui  doi&KHty  intrepid  Tentnresome 


The  adventurous  man  goes  in  quest  of  danger;  the  hold  man 
stands  out  and  faces  danger  or  censure;  the  brave  man  com- 
bines confidence  with  resolution  in  presence  of  danger;  the 
c}iivdlrou8  man  puts  himself  in  peril  for  others'  protection. 
The  daring  step  out  to  defy  danger;  the  dauntless  will  not 
flinch  before  anything  that  may  come  to  them;  the  doughty 
will  give  and  take  limitless  hard  knocks.  The  adventurous 
find  something  romantic  in  dangerous  enterprises ;  the  venture- 
some may  be  simply  heedless,  reckless,  or  ignorant.  All  great 
explorers  have  been  adventurous;  children,  fools,  and  criminals 
are  venturesome.  The  fearless  and  intrepid  possess  unshaken 
nerves  in  any  place  of  danger.  Courageous  is  more  than 
hrave,  adding  a  moral  element;  the  courageous  man  steadily 
eneonnters  perils  to  which  he  may  be  keenly  sensitive,  at  the 
call  of  duty;  the  gallant  are  hrave  in  a  dashing,  showy,  and 
splendid  way;  the  valiant  not  only  dare  great  dangers,  but 
Mhieve  great  results;  the  heroic  are  nobly  daring  and  daunt- 
to,  truly  chivalrous,  sublimely  courageous.  Compare  forti- 
tude. 
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bright  

ANTONTBISs 

afraid  crinsinfiT  fearful  pusillanimous      timid 

cowardly       faint-hearted      frightened     shrinking  timorous 


BREAK 
STNomrMSi 

bankrupt  demolisk  mptnre  smaak 

burst  destroy  sever  split 

oaskier  fraotnre  skatter  sunder 

oraok  rend  skiver  transsMtt 

cmsk  rive 

To  break  is  to  divide  sharply,  with  severance  of  particles,  as 
by  a  blow  or  strain.  To  hurst  is  to  break  by  pressure  from 
within,  as  a  bombshell,  but  it  is  used  also  for  the  result  of 
violent  force  otherwise  exerted;  as,  to  burst  in  a  door,  where 
the  door  yields  as  if  to  an  explosion.    To  crush  is  to  break  by 
pressure  from  without,  as  an  egg-shell.    To  crack  is  to  breiBik 
without  complete  severance  of  parts;  a  cracked  cup  or  mirror 
may  still  hold   together.     Fracture  has   a  somewhat  similar 
sense.    In  a  fractured  limb,  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  may 
be  separated,  though  both  portions  are  still  retained  within  tbe 
common  muscular  tissue.     A  shattered  object  is  broken  sud- 
denly and  in  numerous  directions;  as,  a  vase  is  shattered  by  * 
blow,    a   building   by   an    earthquake.     A   shivered   glass     ^^ 
broken    into    numerous   minute,    needle-like    fragments.      1^ 
smash  is  to  break  thoroughly  to  pieces  with  a  crashing  soii^^ 
by  some  suddei^  act  of  violence;  a  watch  once  smashed  ^^^^ 
scarcely  be  worth  repair.    To  split  is  to  cause  wood  to  er^^^^ 
or  part  in  the  way  of  the  grain,  and  is  applied  to  any  otl^®^ 
case  where  a  natural  tendency  to  separation  is  enforced  by     ^" 
external  cause;  as,  to  split  a  convention  or  a  party.     To   ^^" 
molish  is  to  beat  down,  as  a  mound,  building,  fortress,  et<j.^     ^^ 
destroy  is  to  put  by  any  process  beyond  restoration  physical J.V» 
mentally,  or  morally;  to  destroy  an  army  is  to  shatter  ^^^ 
scatter  it  that  it  can  not  be  rallied  or  reassembled  as  a  fightS-^^ 
force.    Compare  rend. 

ANTONYMS: 

attach     bind     fasten     Join     mend     secure     solder     unite    ti^^^^ 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Break  to  pieces,  or  in  pieces,  into  several  pieces  (when  ^^^ 
object  is  thought  of  as  divided  rather  than  shattered),  br^^ 
with  a  friend;  from  or  away  from  a  suppliant;  break  i^^^ 
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D  right 

a  house;  out  of  prison;  break  across  one's  knee;  break  through 
a  hedge ;  break  in  upon  one's  retirement ;  break  over  the  rules ; 
break  on  or  upon  the  shore,  against  the  rocks. 

BRIGHT 
SYNomrMSt 

beaming         glftHBg  illumined  ehlmmering 

brillimiftt         gleaming  inoandesoent       ehinlng 

ekeerfnl  glinunenns        Inminona  sparklmg 

ekeerimg         glistening  Instrons  splendid 

ekeer7  glittering  radiant  snnnj 

Lsai] 


dawUng  glorione  refulgent  snnsaine 

•ftnlgent        glowing  resplendent         twinkling 

HasliTng  ulnminated       seintillating 

An  object  is  bright  that  shines  with  either  original  or  re- 
ileeted  light;  thus  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  are  bright; 
that  is  brilliant  which  shines  with  unusual  or  distinctive 
brightness;  as,  one  star  in  a  constellation  may  be  especially 
brOUant;  all  the  stars  are  strikingly  brilliant  on  a  cie&i 
moonless  ni^t  by  contrast  with  the  deep  blue-black  of  the 
sky;  a  diamond  cut  so  as  to  throw  out  the  maximum  of  light 
is  called  a  brilliant.''  That  is  radiant  from  which  light 
to  pour  forth  in  rays: 

The  slorioQs  lamp  of  heaven,  the  radiant  nm. 

Dbydxk  Story  of  AeU,  L  IM. 

An  object  which  is  radiant  sends  forth   a  steady  lighti 

that  of  a  brilliant  object  may  be  fitful.     Beaming  is 

applied  to  light  which  seems  to  be  sent  forth  in  beams,  and 

is  a  milder  word  than  radiant.     Gleaming  is  applied  to  that 

wfaieh  sends  forth  or  reflects  light  in  sudden  flashes,  as  the 

warrior's  gleaming  sword.     Glowing  is  applied  to  a  light  like 

that  from  molten  metal;  dazzling  is  said  of  the  effect  on  the 

eye  of  the  beholder,  and  may  apply  to  the  full  splendor  of 

the  sun  or  to  intense  reflected  light  as,  from  a  gem,  etc.; 

any  light  which  the  eye  cannot  well  bear  is  dazzling;  glaring 

is  a  kindred  word,  but  denotes  a  powerful,  persistent  light  that 

affects  the  beholder  disagreeably;  that  which  is  dazzling  may 

be  admired,  while  that  which  is  glaring  is  repellant.    Effulgent 

and  refulgent  are  used,  with  little  difference  of  meaning,  of 

light  at  once  intense  and  pervading;  refulgent  (from  L.  re, 

back,  +  fulges,  shine)   applies  especially  to  reflected  light, 

rbinin^  far  and  wide;  resplendent  is  similar  to  refulgent,  but 
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more  superficial,  and  near  to  the  meaning  of  gorgeous  or 
magnificent : 

Child  of  the  sun,   refulgent   summer   comes. 

Thomson  Seasontt  Summer,  1.   966. 

There  all  within  full  rich  arrayd  he  found 
With  royall  arras  and  reifplendent  gold. 

Spbkssb  Faerie  Queene  bk.  i,  cazL  8,  it.  85,  L  1. 

An  object  is  splendid  which  gives  out  or  reflects  light  of 
especial  abundance  and  power,  and  often  of  varied  hues,  im- 
pressing the  beholder  with  mingled  wonder  and  admiration; 
as,  a  splendid  sunrise.  That  which  is  luminotts  sends  forth 
distinct  light,  which  may  be  greater  or  less  in  degree,  emitted 
or  reflected,  though  the  tendency  is  now  to  use  the  word  of  light 
sent  forth  from  within;  a  luminotts  object  is  thought  of  as 
selt-luminous;  the  sun  is  a  luminous  body;  the  faint  phos- 
phorescence of  the  glow-worm  makes  it  luminous  in  the  dark. 
Lustrous  is  applied  to  that  which  sends  forth  a  soft  but  vivid 
light  as  from  a  polished  surface;  as,  lustrous  silks.  That 
which  is  illuminated  or  illumined  is  lit  up  by  light  from  some 
source  apart  from  itself,  often  by  light  supplied  from  within; 
we  speak  of  a  building  or  a  city  as  illuminated,  when  light 
shines  out  from  every  window  on  some  joyous  occasion; 
illumined  is  poetic,  and  oftenest  used  in  a  spiritual  sense. 
Sparkling  is  said  of  light  thrown  out  as  by  sparks  from 
many  points;  scintillating,  of  such  light  in  intermittent 
flashes.  Glistening  applies  to  the  shining  from  a  wet,  glitier- 
ing  to  that  from  a  dry,  surface;  Coleridge  finely  chooses 
glittering,  not  glistening  to  describe  the  eye  of  liie  wasted 
old  man  in  his  great  poem: 

By  thy  long  gray  beard  and  glittering  eye, 
Now,   wherefore   stopp'st   thou   mef 

Ancient  Mariner,  pt  i,  it.  1. 

Glimmering  and  shimmering  refer  to  faint,  wavering,  and 
unsteady  light,  that  which  is  shimmering  being  tremulous,  as 
from  rippling  waves;  we  speak  of  shimmering  silks,  that 
seem  to  change  shade  or  hue  with  motion.  Compare  the  nouns 
corresponding  to  these  adjectives  under  light. 

The  figurative  meaning  of  these  words  is  largely  controlled 
by  the  literal.  So  used,  bright  is  inferior  to  hriUiant;  we 
speak  of  a  bright  boy,  a  brilliant  genius;  of  a  bright  idea  in 
common  matters,  a  brilliant  idea  in  philosophy,  literatuiei  or 
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briffht 


statesmanship;  of  a  briUiant  (not  a  bright)  aehievement;  of 
a  dazzUng  success;  of  sparkling  or  acinUllating  wit,  of  a 
luminous  style,  ezpodtiony  production,  or  sentence,  of  a  glar^ 
ing  inconsistency  or  contradiction,  of  a  beaming  or  radiant 
countenance  (where  radiant  is  the  more  vivid,  beaming  the 
gentlor  word;  as,  beaming  with  love,  radiant  with  delight); 
a  brighty  sunny,  or  sunshiny  face  has  an  effect  like  that  of  a 
landscape  lit  up  tfy  pleasant  sunlight,  so  that  these  words  are 
akin  to  cheerful,  cheering,  and  cheery.  We  speak  of  eyes 
sparkling  with  pleasure,  gleaming  with  excitement,  rage,  or 
fury,  glowing  with  some  strong  suppressed  feeling  as  of 
devotion  or  ambition,  lighting  them  up  as  by  an  internal  fire. 
Splendid  applies  to  that  which  has  splendor  (see  under  light), 
and  is  akin  to  grand,  glorious,  magnificent,  honorable,  illustri- 
ons,  heroic,  etc.;  as,  a  splendid  palace,  pageant,  or  banquet, 
a  splendid  achievement,  career,  or  victory  (in  which  latter 
uses  it  far  transcends  the  meaning  of  brilliant).  The  col- 
loquial use  of  splendid  to  denote  anything  that  is  excellent, 
useful,  agreeable,  or  the  like,  is  a  perversion  and  degradation 
of  a  noble  word;  it  is  a  cheap  misuse  of  language  to  speak 
of  splendid  weather,  splendid  hunting  or  fishing,  a  splendid 
bar^in  or  picnic,  of  a  splendid  salesman  or  accountant,  a 
splendid  batter,  pitcher,  or  umpire,  a  splendid  walker,  swim- 
mer, or  musician;  an  oration  may  be  splendid,  but  it  is  not 
suitable  to  call  the  man  who  utters  it  a  splendid  orator; 
it  is  monstrous  to  speak  of  the  splendid  fit  of  a  garment  or  of 
a  splendid  beefsteak. 

AlfTONTMSi 

See  synonyms  for  dark. 


BRUTISH 


STKomrMSt 


brute 

oamal 

coarse 

iSBorant 

imbmted 


inseiiflible 

lasoivioiui 

sensual 

sottish 

stolid 


stvpid 

swinish 

nnintelleotnal 

nnspiritaid 

▼ile 


Deastiy 
bestial 
bratal 

A  brutish  man  simply  follows  his  animal  instincts,  without 
special  inclination  to  do  harm;  the  brutal  have  always  a  spirit 
of  malice  and  cruelty.  Brute  has  no  special  character,  except 
as  indicating  what  a  brute  might  possess;  much  the  same  is 
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trae  of  animal,  except  that  animal  leans  more  to  the  side  of 
sensnality,  brute  to  that  of  force,  as  appears  in  the  familiar 
phrase  "brute  force/'  Hunger  is  an  animal  appetite;  a  brute 
impulse  suddenly  prompts  one  to  strike  a  blow  in  anger. 
Bestial,  in  modem  usage,  implies  an  intensified  and  degrading 
animalism.  Any  supremacy  of  the  animal  or  brute  instincts 
over  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  in  man  is  base  and  vile. 
Beastly  refers  largely  to  the  outward  and  visible  consequences 
of  excess;  as,  beastly  drunkenness.     Compare  akikal. 

AlfTOimiSs 

grand 


elevated 

enlishtened 

exalted 


irreat 
hu 


intellectual 
intellisent 


noble 
refined 


umane 


BURN 


4TKOIfTM8s 

blaie 
brand 
oanteriie 
ohar 


eonsnme 
cremate 
flame 
flasb 


ianite 
inoinerate 
kindle 
soorob 


set  Are  to 
set  om 
sinae 


To  hum  is  to  subject  to  the  action  of  fire,  or  of  intense  heat 
so  as  to  effect  either  partial  change  or  complete  combustion ;  as, 
to  hum  wood  in  the  fire;  to  hum  one's  hand  on  a  hot  stove; 
the  sun  hums  the  face.  One  brands  with  a  hot  iron,  bat 
cauterizes  with  some  corrosive  substance,  as  silver  nitrate. 
Cremate  is  now  used  specifically  for  consuming  a  dead  body 
by  intense  heat.  To  incinerate  is  to  reduce  to  ashes;  the  sense 
differs  little  from  that  of  cremate,  but  it  is  in  less  popular 
use.  To  kindle  is  to  set  on  fire,  as  if  with  a  candle;  ignite  is 
the  more  learned  and  scientific  word  for  the  same  thing,  ex- 
tending even  to  the  heating  of  metals  to  a  state  of  in- 
candescence without  burning.  To  scorch  and  to  singe  are 
superficial,  and  to  char  usually  so.  Both  kindle  and  bum 
have  an  extensive  figurative  use;  as,  to  kindle  strife:  to  bum 
with  wrath,  love,  devotion,  curiosity.    Compare  light. 

ANTONTMSt 

cool  extinguish  put  out  smother  stifle  subdue 

PREPOSITIONS  t 

To  bum  in  the  fire;  bum  with  fire;  bum  to  the  ground; 
bum  to  ashes;  bum  through  the  skin,  or  the  roof;  bum  into 
the  soil,  etc. 


BUSINESS 

it 

•oneerm  Job  trading 

eraft  ocoupation  timfflo 

dvtjr  pursuit  transaction 

eniployment  profession  Tocation 

luu&dieraf  t  trade  work 
loree 

A  buainesa  b  what  one  follows  regularly;  an  occupation  is 
whatr  he  happens  at  any  time  to  be  engaged  in ;  trout-fishing 
may  be  one's  occupation  for  a  time,  as  a  relief  from  business; 
business  is  ordinarily  for  profit,  while  the  occupcUion  may  be 
a  matter  of  learning,  philanthropy,  or  religion.  A  profession 
implies  scholarship;  as,  the  learned  professions.  Pursuit  is  an 
occupcUion  which  one  follows  with  ardor.  An  avocation  is 
what  calls  one  away  from  other  work;  a  vocation  or  calling, 
that  to  which  one  is  called  by  some  special  fitness  or  sense  of 
dnty;  thus,  we  speak  of  the  gospel  ministry  as  a  vocation  or 
calling,  rather  than  a  business.  Trade  or  trading  is,  in  general, 
the  exchanging  of  one  thing  for  another;  in  the  special  sense, 
a  trade  is  an  occupation  involving  manual  training  and  skilled 
labor;  as,  the  ancient  Jews  held  that  every  boy  should  learn 
a  trade.  A  transaction  is  a  single  action,  whether  in  business, 
diplomacy,  or  otherwise ;  affair  has  a  similar,  but  lighter  mean- 
ing; as,  this  little  affair;  an  important  transaction.  The  plural 
affairs  has  a  distinctive  meaning,  including  all  activities  where 
men  deal  with  one  another  on  any  considerable  scale;  as,  a 
man  of  affairs.  A  job  is  a  piece  of  work  viewed  as  a  sinprle 
undertaking,  and  ordinarily  paid  for  as  such.  Trade  and 
commerce  may  be  used  as  equivalents,  but  trade  is  capable  of 
a  more  limited  application ;  we  speak  of  the  trade  of  a  village, 
the  commerce  of  a  nation.  Barter  is  the  direct  exchange  of 
commodities;  business,  trade,  and  commerce  are  chiefly  trans- 
acted by  means  of  money,  bills  of  exchange,  etc.  Business, 
occupation,  etc.,  may  be  what  one  does  independently;  em- 
ployment may  be  in  the  service  of  another.  Work  is  any  ap- 
plication of  energy  to  secure  a  result,  or  the  result  thus 
secured;  thus,  we  speak  of  the  work  of  God.  Art  in  the  in- 
dustrial sense  is  a  system  of  rules  and  accepted  methods  for 
the  accomplishment  of  some  practical  result;  as,  the  art  of 
printing;  collectively,  the  arts.  A  craft  is  some  occupation 
requiring  technical  skill  or  manual  dexterity,  or  the  persons, 
collectively,  engaged  in   its  exercise;  as,  the  weaver's  craft. 
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PREPOSITIONS  s 

The  business  of  a  druggist;  in  business  vMh  his  father; 
doing  business  for  his  father;  have  you  business  with  mef 
business  in  New  York;  business  about,  concerning,  or  in 
regard  to  certain  property. 


STKomrMSs 

and 
barely 
besides 
ezoept      > 
further 


BUT 


Ykovrtrwer 

Just 

merely 

moreoTer 

neTertheless 


notwitbstaiiding     tbat 

€ialy  tbonsb 

provided 

save  yet 

still 


But  ranges  from  the  faintest  contrast  to  absolute  negation; 
as,  I  am  willing  to  go,  hut  (on  the  other  hand)  content  to 
stay;  he  is  not  an  honest  man,  hut  (on  the  contrary)  a  villain. 
The  contrast  may  be  with  a  silent  thought;  as,  hut  let  us  go 
(it  being  understood  that  we  might  stay  longer).  In  re- 
strictive use,  except  and  excepting  are  slightly  more  emphatic 
than  hut;  we  say,  no  injury  hut  a  scratch;  or,  no  injury 
except  some  painful  bruises.  Such  expressions  as  ''words  are 
hut  breath"  (nothing  hut)  may  be  referred  to  the  restrictive 
use  by  ellipsis.  So  may  the  use  of  hut  in  the  sense  of  unless; 
as,  '4t  never  rains  hut  it  pours."  To  the  same  head  must 
be  referred  the  conditional  use;  as,  "you  may  go,  hut  with 
your  father's  consent"  (t.  e,,  "provided  you  have,"  "except 
that  you  must  have,"  etc.).  "Doubt  hut''  is  now  less  used 
than  the  more  logicid  "doubt  that."  But  never  becomes  a  full 
synonym  for  and;  and  adds  something  like,  hut  adds  some- 
thing different;  "brave  and  tender"  implies  that  tenderness  is 
natural  to  the  brave;  "brave  hut  tender"  implies  that  bravery 
and  tenderness  are  rarely  combined.  For  the  concessive  use, 
compare  NorwiTHSTANDrarG. 


BY 

STNOimCS: 
by   dint   of  by  means  of  tbron^b  ^Htb 

By  refers  to  the  agent;  through,  to  the  means,  cause,  or  con- 
dition; with,  to  the  instrument.  By  commonly  refers  to  per- 
sons; with,  to  things;  through  may  refer  to  either.  The  road 
having  become  impassable  through  long  disuse,  a  way  was 
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opened  by  pioneers  with  axes.  By  may,  however,  be  applied  to 
any  object  which  is  viewed  as  partaking  of  action  and  agency ; 
as,  the  metal  was  corroded  by  the  acid;  skill  is  gained  by 
praotiae.  We  speak  of  communicating  with  a  person  by 
letter.  Through  implies  a  more  distant  connection  than  by 
or  with,  and  more  intervening  elements.  Material  objects  are 
perceived  by  the  mind  through  the  senses. 

CABAL 

Msatiom  eonfederAoy  erew  samK 

LclaTe  ooaspijmey  faetion  Jiuito 

Cabal  (from  Heb.  gabbalah,  a  mystic  system  of  theosophy 
among  the  Hebrews)  originally  denoted  something  secret  or 
oecnlt,  then  a  secret  meeting  or  association  of  a  few  persons 
for  private  ends,  and  thence  a  small  band  or  company  of 
persona  secretly  associated  to  promote  designs  of  their  own, 
independent  of  or  opposed  to  the  public  welfare;  the  word, 
already  in  use,  received  a  specially  opprobrious  meaning  as 
applied  to  a  ministry  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  partly  from 
their  own  faults,  and  largely  from  those  of  their  sovereign, 
which  were  laid  upon  them,  since  ''the  King  could  do  no 
wrong,"  and  the  easy-going  "merry  monarch"  was  supposed  in- 
eapable  of  wishing  to. 

It  happened  by  a  whimtieal  coincidence  that,  in  1671,  the  cabinet 
eontisted  of  five  persons,  the  initial  letters  of  whose  names  made  np  the 
word  Cabal — Clifford,  Arlington,  Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale. 
These  ministers  were  therefbre  emphatically  called  the  Cabal:  and  they  soon 
made  that  appellation  so  infamous  that  it  has  never  since  their  time  been 
used  ezeept  as  a  term  of  reproach. 

MAOAUXiAT  History  of  England,  toL  i,  ch.  2. 

Hence  cahal  has  come  to  mean  a  combination  or  conspiracy 
of  leaders  for  some  secret  purpose  viewed  as  unpatriotic  or 
imworthy.  The  word  junto,  once  current  in  a  similar  sense, 
bas  fallen  almost  completely  out  of  use. 

A  conspiracy  is  a  combination  of  persons  for  an  evil  purpose, 
or  the  act  of  so  combining.  Conspiracy  is  a  distinct  crime 
under  common,  and  generally  under  statutory,  law.  A  faction 
is  more  extensive  than  a  conspiracy,  less  formal  in  organization, 
less  definite  in  plan.  Faction  and  its  adjective,  factious,  have 
always  an  imfavorable  sense.    A  gang  is  a  company  of  work- 
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men  all  doing  the  same  work  under  one  leader;  the  word 
is  used  figuratively  only  of  comhincUiona  which  it  is  meant  to 
stigmatize  as  rude  and  mercenary;  crew  is  used  in  a  closely 
similar  sense.  A  conclave  is  secret,  but  of  larger  namberB| 
ordinarily,  than  a  cabcU,  and  may  have  honorable  use;  as,  the 
conclave  of  cardinals.    Compare  oompaky. 


CALCULATE 
STNomrMSs 

account     oompute    oovnt    enumerate    nnmb«r    veekon 
oast  eoasider    deem     estimate       rate  snm  vp 

Number  is  the  generic  term.  To  count  is  to  number  one  by 
one.  To  ccUculate  is  to  use  more  complicated  processes,  as 
multiplication,  division,  etc.,  more  rapid  but  not  less  exact. 
Compute  allows  more  of  the  element  of  probability,  which  is 
still  more  strongly  expressed  by  estimate.  We  compute  the 
slain  in  a  great  war  from  the  number  known  to  have  fallen  in 
certain  great  battles ;  compute  refers  to  the  present  or  the  past, 
estimate  more  frequently  to  the  future;  as,  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  a  proposed  building.  To  enumerate  is  to  mention 
item  by  item;  as,  to  enumerate  one's  grievances.  To  rate  is  to 
estimate  by  comparison,  as  if  the  object  were  one  of  a  series. 
We  count  upon  a  desired  future;  we  do  not  count  upon  the 
undesired.  As  applied  to  the  present,  we  reckon  or  count 
a  thing  precious  or  worthless.    Compare  esteem. 

PREPOSITIONS: 

It  is  vain  to  calculate  on  or  upon  an  uncertain  result. 


CALL,  V. 


STNONTMS: 

bawl 

bellow 

olanior 

cry  (out) 
ejaonlate 
ezolaim 

roar 

scream 

•homt 

•brick 

▼ociferate 

yeU 

To  call  is  to  send  out  the  voice  in  order  to  attract  another's 
attention,  either  by  word  or  by  inarticulate  utterance.  Animals 
call  their  mates,  or  their  young ;  a  man  calls  his  dog,  his  horse, 
etc.  The  sense  is  extended  to  include  summons  by  bell,  or  any 
signal.  To  shout  is  to  call  or  exclaim  with  the  fullest  volume 
of  sustained  voice;  to  scream  is  to  utter  a  shriller  cry;  to 
shriek  or  to  yell  refers  to  that  which  is  louder  and  wilder  stilL 
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We  skaut  words;  in  screaming,  shrieking,  or  yelling  there  is 
often  no  attempt  at  articulation.  To  bawl  is  to  utter  senseless, 
noisy  criesy  as  of  a  child  in  pain  or  anger.  Bellow  and  roar 
are  applied  to  the  utterances  of  animals,  and  only  con- 
temptuously to  those  of  persons.  To  clamor  is  to  utter  with 
noisy  iteration ;  it  applies  also  to  the  confused  cries  of  a  multi- 
tude. To  vociferate  is  commonly  applied  to  loud  and  excited 
speech  where  there  is  little  besides  the  exertion  of  voice.  In 
exclaiming,  the  utterance  may  not  be  strikingly,  though  some- 
what, above  the  ordinary  tone  and  pitch;  we  may  exclaim  by 
mere  interjections,  or  by  connected  words,  but  always  by  some 
articulate  utterance.  To  ejaculate  is  to  throw  out  brief,  dis- 
connected, but  coherent  utterances  of  joy,  regret,  and  especial- 
ly of  appeal,  petition,  prayer;  the  use  of  such  devotional 
utterances  has  received  the  special  name  of  ''ejaculatory 
prayer.''  To  cry  out  is  to  give  forth  a  louder  and  more 
excited  utterance  than  in  exclaiming  or  calling;  one  often 
exclaims  with  sudden  joy  as  well  as  sorrow;  if  he  cries  out, 
it  is  oftener  in  grief  or  agony.  In  the  most  common  colloquial 
usage,  to  cry  is  to  express  grief  or  pain  by  weeping  or  sob- 
bing. One  may  exclaim,  cry  out,  or  ejaculate  with  no  thought 
of  others'  presence;  when  he  calls,  it  is  to  attract  another *s 
attention. 

ANTONTMSs 

be  silent         be  still         hark         hearken         hush         list         listen 


imperturbable 

mild 

paoifio 

peaceful 

placid 

qniet 

sedate 


self 'possessed 

serene 

smootb 

stiU 

tranqnil 

undistiirbed 

unrnffled 


CALM 

STKONTMSt 

balmy 

bland 

eolleoted 

eomposed 

eool 

dispa— ionate 

gentle 

That  is  calm  which  is  free  from  disturbance  or  agitation ;  in 
the  physical  sense,  free  from  violent  motion  or  action ;  in  the 
mental  or  spiritual  realm,  free  from  excited  or  disturbing 
emotion  or  passion.  We  speak  of  a  calm  sea,  a  placid  lake,  a 
serene  sky,  a  still  night,  a  quiet  day,  a  quiet  home.  We  speak, 
also,  of  "still  waters,"  "smooth  sailing,"  which  are  different 
modes    of    expressing    freedom     from     manifest     asritation. 


iMuieel 
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Balmy  is  said  of  that  which  is  fragrant,  refreshings  or  heal- 
ing like  balm,  soothing,  mild;  bland  of  that  whieh  is  mM, 
soft,  genial,  and  agreeable;  thus  the  air  or  the  breeze  may  be 
described  as  balmy  or  bland;  bland  is  also  applied  to  smooth 
and  soothing  manner,  speech,  or  the  like,  in  the  sense  of 
gentle,  genial,  soft-spoken,  or  agreeable.     Of  mental  condi- 
tions, one  is  calm  who  triumphs  over  a  tendency  to  excite- 
ment; cool,  if  he  scarcely  feels  the  tendency.     One  may  be 
calm  by  the  very  reaction  from  excitement,  or  by  the  op- 
pression of  overpowering  emotion,  as  we  speak  of  the  calmness 
of  despair.    One  is  composed  who  has  subdued  excited  feeling; 
he  is  collected  when  he  has  every  thought,  feeling,  or  percep- 
tion awake  and  at  command.     Tranquil  refers  to  a  present 
state ;  placid,  to  a  prevailing  tendency.  We  speak  of  a  trcmquU 
mind,  a  placid  disposition.    The  serene  spirit  dwells  as  if  in 
the  clear  upper  air,  above  all  storm  and  shadow. 

The  star  of  the  unconquered  will, 

He  rises  in  my  breast, 

Serene  and  resolute  and  etiU, 

And  calm,  and  aelf-poeaessed. 

LoNQFXLLOW  Light  of  Start,  at.  7. 

ANTONTMS: 

agitated  excited      frenzied     passionate      ruffled  violent 

boisterous       fierce         furious        ra^ng  stormy         wild 

disturbed        frantic       heated        roused  turbulent     wrathful 


CANCEL 


STNONTMSs 

abolisH 
abrogate 
anniu 
blot  out 


disobarKo  nullify  rescind 

efface  obliterate  rcToke 

erase  qnasb  mb  off  or  oift 

expunge  remoTc  scratch  ont 

cross  off  or  out    make  void  repeal  vacate 

Cancel,  efface,  erase,  expunge,  and  obliterate  have  as  their 
first  meaning  the  removal  of  written  characters  or  other  forms  of 
record.  To  cancel  is,  literally,  to  make  a  lattice  by  cross-lines, 
exactly  our  English  cross  out;  to  efface  is  to  rub  off,  smooth 
away  the  face,  as  of  an  inscription;  to  erase  is  to  scratch  out, 
commonly  for  the  purpose  of  writing  something  else  in  the 
same  space;  to  expunge,  is  to  punch  out  with  some  sharp  in- 
strument, so  as  to  show  that  the  words  are  no  longer  part 
of  the  writing;  to  obliterate  is  to  cover  over  or  remove,  as  was 
done  by  reversing  the  Roman  stylus,  and  rubbing  out  with  the 
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candid 

ronnded  end  what  had  been  written  with  the  point  on  the 
waxen  tablet.  What  has  been  canceled,  erased,  expunged 
may  perhaps  still  be  traced;  what  is  obliterated  is  gone  for- 
ever, as  if  it  had  never  been.  In  many  establishments^  when 
a  debt  is  discharged  by  payment,  the  record  is  cancelled.  The 
figurative  use  of  the  words  keeps  close  to  the  primary  sense. 
Compare  abolish. 


approve       enact  establish      perpetuate       reenact         uphold 

oonfirm       enforce        maintain      record  sustain  write 


CANDID 

it 

Aboveboard  Honest  open  tmthf nl 

artless  impartial    simple  nnUased 

fair  incennons  sincere  nnprejndioed 

frank  innocent     straigHtf orward  nnreserred 

guileless        naive  transparent  nnsophistioated 

A  candid  statement  is  meant  to  be  true  to  the  real  facts  and 
just  to  all  parties;  a  fair  statement  is  really  so.  Fair  is  applied 
to  the  conduct ;  candid  is  not ;  as,  fair  treatment,  "a  fair  field, 
and  no  favor."  One  who  is  frank  has  a  fearless  and  uncon- 
strained truthfulness.  Honest  and  ingentwus  unite  in  ex- 
pressing contempt  for  deceit.  On  the  other  hand,  artless, 
guileless,  naive,  simple,  and  unsophisticated  express  the  good- 
ness which  comes  from  want  of  the  knowledge  or  thought  of 
evil.  As  truth  is  not  always  agreeable  or  timely,  candid  and 
frank  have  often  an  objectionable  sense;  "to  be  candid  with 
you,"  "to  be  perfectly  frank'*  are  regarded  as  sure  preludes 
to  something  disagreeable.  Open  and  unreserved  may  imply 
unstudied  truthfulness  or  defiant  recklessness ;  as  open  admira- 
tion,  open  robbery.  There  may  be  transparent  integrity  or 
transparent  fraud.  Sincere  applies  to  the  feelings,  as  being 
all  that  one's  words  would  imply. 

ANTOmrMSs 

adroit      cunning         diplomatic      intrlgruing  sharp         subtle 

artful       deceitful        foxy  knowing  shrewd      tricky 

crafty      designing      insincere         maneuvering      sly  wily 

PREPOSITIOlfSi 

Candid  in  debate;  candid  to  or  toward  opponents;  candid 
viiih  friend  or  foe;  to  be  candid  about  or  in  regard  to  the 
matter. 
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CAPARISON 

STVONYMSs 

aooovtermeiita        luuraiefls  Honaiags  trappiagt 

Harness  was  formerly  used  of  the  armor  of  a  knigfat  as  wdl 
as  of  a  horse;  it  is  now  used  almost  exclusively  of  the  straps 
and  appurtenances  worn  by  a  horse  when  attached  to  a  vehicle; 
the  animal  is  said  to  be  ^^kind  in  harness"  The  other 
words  apply  to  the  ornamental  outfit  of  a  horse,  especially 
under  saddle.  We  speak  also  of  the  <iccouterment8  of  a 
soldier.  Caparison  is  used  rarely  and  somewhat  slightingly, 
and  trappings  quite  contemptuously,  for  showy  human  apparel 
Compare  arms;  dress. 

CAPITAL 

STNONTMSs 

ohlef  city  metropolis  seat  of  soTemineiit 

The  metropolis  is  the  chief  city  in  the  commercial,  the 
capital  in  the  political  sense.  The  capital  of  an  American 
State  is  rarely  its  metropolis, 

CAPTIOUS 

STNONTM8: 

oarpinc         oritioal  fretful  peevlali      teeter 

caviling        oynioal  Hyperoritioal  petulant   toneny 

censorious   faultfinding  imtaUe  splenetic 

Critical,  though  often  used  invidiously,  is  a  word  of  high 
and  good  meaning;  as,  a  critical  study  of  Shakespeare  is 
worthy  of  respect  and  consideration;  no  important  matter, 
as  a  deed,  the  specifications  for  a  building,  a  contract,  a  legis- 
lative act,  or  the  like,  should  be  passed  without  critical  ex- 
amination. Captious  denotes  a  tendency  to  untimely,  un- 
called for,  or  unreasonable  criticism,  especially  in  small  mat- 
ters, or  on  petty  grounds;  captiousness  is  a  fault  of  the 
spirit  and  disposition,  and  is  closely  synonymous  with  fault- 
finding;  the  captious  spirit  catches  at  every  chance  to  find 
fault,  and  is  on  the  watch  for  it;  hence,  captious  approaches 
the  meaning  of  fretful,  irritable ,  peevish,  petulant,  etc.  Cen- 
sorious denotes  a  tendency  to  censure  for  the  sake  of  censur- 
ing; censoriousness  is  less  petty  and  more  severe  than  cap- 
tiousness ;  one  may  be  censorious  from  high  ideals  or  principles 
of  right  and  duty  joined  with  lack  of  appreciation,  charity, 
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leiideruess,  and  sympathy  lor  others;  censorioiisncss  goes  with 
self -righteousness.  Hypercritical  signiiies  critiaU  beyond  the 
bounds  of  sound  reason  or  common  sense,  which  recognizes 
the  necessity  of  a  certain  amount  of  tolerated  imperfection  in 
all  practical  matters;  a  hypercritical  person  would  reject  a 
noble  stanza  for  a  superfluous  syllable  or  an  imperfect  rime, 
or  fix  attention  so  strongly  on  the  flaw  as  to  overshadow  the 
ezeeUenee  of  the  whole;  tiie  hypercritical  person  may  not  be 
e4ipiiau8  or  ill-tempered,  but  merely  actuated  by  a  wire- 
drawn minuteness  and  petty  exactness  of  criticism.  Caviling 
is  of  the  intellect;  a  cavil  is  not  an  argument,  but  an  attack 
upon  an  argument,  statement,  or  truth,  always  petty  and 
sneering,  and  often  disingenuous;  a  caviUng  spirit  never  ar- 
rives, nor  seeks  to  arrive,  at  essential  truth.  Carping  is  less 
serious  and  ill-tempered  than  captious,  though  quite  as  petty, 
and  commonly  more  scornful;  a  carping  critic  stands  aloof 
and  flings  a  censure  or  a  sneer  at  what  the  captious  person 
hotly  blames.  A  cynical  person  is  coldly  contemptuous  of 
most  things  that  others  admire  or  believe  in,  especially  of 
disinterestedness  or  moral  worth;  he  does  not  become  angry 
like  the  captums,  nor  severe  like  the  censorious,  not  thinking 
anger  or  severity  worth  while;'  the  cynical  man  keeps  his 
own  temper,  but  often  seriously  tries  that  of  others. 


appreciative  considerate  fair  laudatory' 

approving  «&«y  flattering  negligent 

careless  easy-going  genial  reasonable 

comnieDdatory  encouraging  goodsnatured  thoughtful 

oomplimentajry  eulogistic 


CARE 

ITVOimESs 

•msie^  ooBoem  cnrersight  trouble 

attemtiom  direction  perplexity  Tiail^noe 

WtlMT  forethouglit  precaution  wariness 

eamtiom  heed  prudence  watchfnlnesa 

manaaement  solicitnde  worry 


Care  concerns  what  we  possess;  anxiety,  often,  what  we  do 
not;  riches  bring  many  cares;  poverty  brings  many  anxieties. 
Care  also  signifies  watchful  attention,  in  view  of  possible  harm ; 
as,  "This  side  up  with  care;'*  "Take  care  of  yourself;"  or,  as  a 
iharp  warning,  "Take  care!"    Caution  has  a  sense  of  possible 


e^ricatnre 

harm  and  risk  only  to  be  escaped,  if  at  all,  by  careful  delib 
tion  and  observation.  Care  inclines  to  the  positive,  cautioi 
the  negative;  care  is  shown  in  doing,  caution  largely  in 
doing.  Precaution  is  allied  with  care,  prudence  with  cavti 
a  man  rides  a  dangerous  horse  with  care;  caiUion  will  keep 
from  mounting  the  horse ;  precaution  looks  to  the  saddle-gix 
bit,  and  bridle,  and  all  that  may  make  the  rider  secure,  i 
cumspection  is  watchful  observation  and  calculation,  but  w 
out  the  timidity  implied  in  caution.  Bother  is  disagreeable  c 
disliked  or  resented  by  the  person  compelled  to  exercise 
Concern  denotes  a  serious  interest,  milder  than  anxiety; 
concern  for  the  safety  of  a  ship  at  sea.  Heed  implies  at 
tion  without  disquiet;  it  is  now  largely  displaced  by  atten 
and  care.  Solicitude  involves  especially -the  element  of  dei 
not  expressed  in  anxiety,  and  of  hopefulness,  not  impliec 
care.  A  parent  feels  constant  solicitude  for  his  childr 
welfare,  anxiety  as  to  dangers  that  threaten  it,  with  can 
guard  against  them.  Watchfulness  recognizes  the  possibi 
of  danger,  wariness  the  probability.  A  man  who  is  not 
fluenced  by  caution  to  keep  out  of  danger  may  display  g] 
wariness  in  the  midst  of  it.  Care  has  also  the  sense  of  respo 
bility,  with  possible  control,  as  expressed  in  charge,  mam 
ment,  oversight;  as,  these  children  are  under  my  care;  s 
the  money  to  me  in  care  of  the  firm.  Compare  ALiL 
anxiety;  prudence. 

ANTONTMSi 

carelessness  Inattention  negligence  recklessi 

dlsreerard  indifference  onilssion  remissnc 

heedlessness  neglect  oversight  slight 

PREPOSmOlfS: 

Take  care  of  the  house;  for  the  future;  <ibout  the  matte: 

CAREER 

STVONYMSt 

oliArs«  flicltt  passage  ' 

course  line  of  aohleTcinent    public  life  r 

A  career  was  originally  the  ground  for  a  race,  or,  especif 

for  a  knight's  charge  in  tournament  or  battle;  whence  ca\ 

was  early  applied  to  the  charge  itself. 

If  you  will  use  the  lance,  take  ground  for  your   career.     .     .     . 
four  horsemen  met  in  full  career. 

Scott  Qtuntin  Durward  ch.  14,  p.  194.     [d.  f.  * 
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In  its  fignratiye  use  career  signifies  some  continuous  and 
conspieuous  work,  usually  a  life-work,  and  most  frequently 
one  of  honorable  achievement.     Compare  business. 


CARESS 

«oddle  embr»oe  fondle  pamper 

«evrt  flatter  kiss  pet 

To  caress  is  less  than  to  embrace;  more  dignified  and  less 
:£amiliar  than  to  fondle.    A  visitor  caresses  a  friend's  child;  a 
xnother  fondles  her  babe.    Fondling  is  always  by  touch ;  caress- 
ift^  may  be  also  by  words,  or  other  tender  and  pleasing  at- 
tentions. 


NTONYMSs 

See  synonyms  for  affbokt. 

REPOSITIONS  s 

Caressed  by  or  with  the  hand;   caressed  by  admirers,  at 

mrt 


CARICATURE 

BTHONYMSs 

Inirleeqae  eztravasanza         mimiorj  take-off 

•zasseratioii         imltatioii  parody  travesty 

A  caricature  is  a  grotesque  exaggeration  of  striking  features 
or  peculiarities,  generally  of  a  person ;  a  burlesque  treats  any 
subject  in  an  absurd  on  incongruous  manner.  A  burlesque  is 
written  or  acted;  a  caricature  is  more  commonly  in  sketch  or 
pieture.  A  parody  changes  the  subject,  but  keeps  the  style;  a 
troifiesty  keeps  the  subject,  but  changes  the  style;  a  burlesque 
does  not  hold  itself  to  either  subject  or  style;  but  is  content 
with  a  general  resemblance  to  what  it  may  imitate.  A  carica* 
ture,  parody,  or  travesty  must  have  an  original,  a  burlesque 
may  be  an  independent  composition.  An  account  of  a  school- 
boys' quarrel  after  the  general  manner  of  Homer's  Iliad  would 
be  a  burlesque;  the  real  story  of  the  Iliad  told  in  newspaper 
style  would  be  a  travesty.  An  extravaganza  is  a  fantastic 
compcaition,  musical,  dramatic,  or  -  narrative.  Imitation  is 
aerious;  mimicry  is  either  intentionally  or  unintentionally 
eomieiL 


li/k 


CAROUSAL 

It 

oamiTal  driiiMng'bont        rerel  MitarBalii 

oaroiuie  Jolllfioatioii  revelrj  spree 

debaneh  orgy  romt  wasaall 

These  words  all  denote  wild  and  careless  merrymaking,  ii 
which  all  restraint  is  thrown  aside.  All  are  forms  of  letting  gc 
with  differences  in  the  degree  of  self-abandonment  Th 
carnival,  the  final  festival  before  the  long  privation  of  Leni 
includes  much  harmless,  but  somewhat  riotous,  fun,  and  thene 
reaches  all  degrees  of  unrestrained  license ;  we  may  speak  o 
a  skating  carnival,  a  carnival  of  debauchery,  a  carnival  o 
slaughter.  The  revel  and  revelry  may  include  much  that  i 
elegant  and  sumptuous,  with  enjoyment  that  is  merely  can 
less  and  unrestrained,  thence  extending  to  the  wildest  exoesE 
in  its  best  use,  either  revel  or  revelry  is  of  a  higher  gia^ 
than  carnival: 

There  was  m  Mmnd  of  revelry  by  night, 

And  Belgium*!  capital  had  gathered  then 

Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry. 

Byron  OkOde  Harold. 

Carousal,  carouse,  debauch,  orgy,  etc.,  all  denote  unrestraint 
indulgence  in  drunkenness  or  other  vicious  pleasure,  with  t1 
accompanying  degradation.     Compare  feast. 

ANTONTMSs 

abBtemiousness        austerity  privation  temperaiM 

abstinence  fast  sobriety 

CARRY 

STNONYMSs 

liear  convey  move  sustain  trannni' 

brins  lift  remove         take  transpoi 

A  person  may  hear  a  load  either  when  in  motion  or  at  res 
he  carries  it  only  when  in  motion.  The  stooping  Atlas  hea 
the  world  on 'his  shoulders;  swiftly  moving  Time  carries  ti 
hour-glass  and  scythe;  a  person  may  be  said  either  to  hear  < 
to  carry  a  scar,  since  it  is  upon  him  whether  in  motion  or 
rest.  If  an  object  is  to  be  moved  from  the  place  we  oceup 
we  say  carry;  if  to  the  place  we  occupy,  we  say  hring. 
messenger  carries  a  letter  to  a  correspondent,  and  hrings  i 
answer.  Take  is  often  used  in  this  sense  in  place  of  carr\ 
as,   take  that  letter  to  the  offtce.     Carry  often  signifies 
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trmuport  by  personal  Btrongtb,  without  referenw  to  the  di- 
leetioii;  hb,  that  is  more  than  he  can  carry;  jet,  even  bo,  it 
wtnld  not  be  admissible  to  say  carry  it  to  me,  or  carry  it  here; 
in  ncfa  ease  we  must  say  bring.  To  lift  is  simply  to  raise 
from  the  groimd,  though  bat  for  an  iostant,  witb  no  refereni^e 
lo  holding  or  moving;  one  may  be  able  to  lift  what  he  could 
BiA  carry.  The  figurative  uses  of  carry  are  very  numerous ;  as, 
to  carry  an  election,  carry  the  country,  carry  (in  the  sense  of 
eaptnre)  a  fort,  carry  an  audience,  carry  a  stock  of  goods,  etc. 
Compare  OOHVet  ;  keep  ;  Suppobt. 


To  carry  eoals  to  Newcastle;  carry  nothing  from,  or  out  of, 
Una  boose;  he  carried  these  qnalities  into  all  be  did;  carry 
•noM  the  street,  over  the  bridge,  through  the  woods,  around 
or  Tonmd  the  comer;  beyond  the  river;  the  cable  was  carried 


CATASTROPHE 

mOHTlUt 

nlaMltr  dMioBenteat         ■Uaa]ut>a«  , 

MtaolyaB  dlMstMF  aUafartom*  aAqnel 

A  eataetysm  or  catastrophe  is  some  great  convulsion  or 
momentous  event  that  may  or  may  not  be  a  cause  of  misery  t^ 
mu.  In  caloMily,  or  disaster,  the  thought  of  human  suffering 
ia  always  present.  It  has  been  held  by  many  geologists  that 
DSDwroas  catatlropkes  or  cataclysms  antedated  the  existence 
of  man.  In  literature,  the  final  event  of  a  drama  is  the 
cattatropke,  or  denouement.  Misfortune  ordinarily  suggestn 
kw  of  mddennees  and  violence  than  calamity  or  dtsaater, 
■nd  is  especially  applied  to  that  which  is  lingering  or  enduring 
in  its  effects.  In  history,  the  end  of  every  great  war  or  the  fall 
of  a  nation  is  a  catastrophe,  though  it  may  not  be  a  calamity. 
Y«t  saeb  an  event,  if  not  a  calamity  to  the  race,  will  always 
biTolve  much  individual  disaster  and  misfortune.  Pestilence  if 
a  eaiawUts;  &  defeat  in  battle,  a  shipwreck,  or  a  failure  in 
buuiesB  ia  a  disaster;  sickness  or  losa  of  property  is  a  mw- 
lortmu;  failure  to  meet  a  friend  is  a  mischoMce;  the  breaking 
rf  a  teaenp  is  a  miskap. 


OAtoh 


•nsnare 

ove 

entrap 

seoi 

MS^ttmp 

sell 

grip 

sna 

gripe 

tak 

lay  hold  of  (on^  upon) 

tak 

ANTONYMS  s 

benefit  boon  favor  pleasure 

blessing  comfort  help  privilege 

PREPOSITIONS  s 

The  catastrophe  of  a  play;  of  a  siege;  rarely,  to 
etc. 

CATCH 

STNONTMSs 

apprehend 

capture 

elasp 

olntoh 

oomprehend 

discover 

To  catch  is  to  come  up  with  or  take  possession  of 
departing,  fugitive,  or  illusive.  We  catch  a  runawa 
flying  hall,  a  mouse  in  a  trap.  We  clutch  with  a  s' 
clous  movement  of  the  fingers;  we  grasp  with  a 
moderate  closure  of  the  whole  hand;  we  grip  or  ( 
the  strongest  muscular  closure  of  the  whole  hand  | 
exert.  We  clasj)  in  the  arms.  We  snatch  with  a  c 
den,  and  usually  a  surprising  motion.  In  the  figura 
catch  is  used  of  any  act  that  brings  a  pei-son 
into  our  power  or  possession;  as,  to  catch  a  crimi; 
act;  to  catch  an  idea,  in  the  sense  of  apprehend  o 
hend.    Compare  abrest. 

ANTONTMSt 

fail  of  give  up  lose  release  tl 

fall  short  of  let  go  miss  restore  tl 

PREPOSITIONS  s 

To  catch  at  a  straw;  to  catch  a  fugitive  hy  the 
catch  a  hall  with  the  left  hand;  he  caught  the  dis 
the  patient;  the  thief  was  caught  in  the  act;  the  h 
snare. 

CAUSE 

SYNONYMS  t 

actor  causation  fountain 

acont  condition  motiTC 

antecedent  creator  occasion 

anther  designer  origin 

oasnality  former  originator 

The  efficient  cause,  that  which  makes  anything  to 
done,  is  the  common  meaning  of  the  word,  as  in  1 
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catch 
cavity 


-»   A    I'r:?. 


y 


t  belie! 

ri:'t.  r.-:. 
dm    ' 

ive  ^Lr 

or  •::".i 
lal  in  ^.-l 
r  cow:- 


isease  f'  *' 
b\rd  is  "-'-^ 


pr. 


** There  is  no  effect  without  a  cause/'    Everj'  man  instinctive 
inecog^nizes  himself  acting  through  will  as  the  cause  of  his  ov 
actions.    The  Creator  is  the  Great  First  Cause  of  all  things. 
C€indUion  is  something  that  necessarily  precedes  a  result,  b 
does  not  produce  it.    An  antecedent  simply  precedes  a  resu 
"^W'ith  or  without  any  agency  in  producing  it;  as,  Monday 
"tlx  invariable  antecedent  of  Tuesday,  but  not  the  cause  of  : 
I* he  direct  antonym  of  cause  is  effect,  while  that  of  antecede\ 
2s  eantequent.     An  occasion  is  some   event   which   brings 
cqkm  into  action   at  a  particular  moment;   gravitation   ai 
^i«at  are  the  causes  of  an  avalanche;  the  steep  incline  of  tl 
ttionntain-side  is  a  necessary  condition^  and  the  shout  of  tl 
'txweler  may  be  the  occasion  of  its  fall.     Causality  is  tl 
doctrine  or  principle  of  causes,  causation  the  action  or  wor] 
iv3g  of  causes.    Compare  design;  reason. 


coniequence 
creation 


development     end 
effect  event 


fruit      outcome 
issue      outgrowth 


prodU' 
result 


The  cause  of  the  disaster;  cause  for  interference. 


CAVITY 


mU 


•l«fft 


oraek 

ormter 

defile 

deU 

den 

dent 

depression 

deptli 

ezoaTation 

flssnre 


sap 

sorge 

hold 

Hole 

Hollow 

indentation 

mine 

notoH 

opening 

orifice 


perforatio 

pipe 

pore 

ravine 

rent 

slit 

tnbe 

tnnnel 

▼ale 

▼alley 


A  cavity  is  a  hollow  space  within  a  body,  which  mny  1 
open  externally  or  completely  enclosed;  as,  the  vaviUj  of  tl 
month;  the  caijity  of  the  skull;  concavity  usually  denotes  tl 
state  of  being  concave,  but  may  denote  a  concave  surface  < 
tmiy,  A  hole  is  an  opening  in  a  solid  body  or  compa 
sabitanee;  it  may  extend  entirely  through  the  body,  or  on 
ptrUy  through  it,  forming  a  cavity,  and  may  be  of  any  shaji 
provided  the  transverse  axes  are  not  <rreatly  unequal,  as  : 
hstrated  in  the  proverb  of  ^'fittinior  round  men  into  squa 
boiflB."     A  hole  is  generally  thought  of  as  open  at  one  • 


/ 
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both  surfaces  of  the  body  containing  it,  though  we  speak  of  the 
holes  in  a  cheese,  or  the  holes  in  worm-eaten  wood,  whieb 
extend  at  random  within  the  substance;  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
in  the  trunk  or  branch  of  a  tree,  or  the  like,  either  found 
existing  or  purposely  excavated,  is  often  used  for  the  home 
or  hiding-place  of  an  animal,  and  may  be  a  burrow  or  den; 
from  the  use  of  such  resorts  by  the  inferior  animals  as  foxes, 
rats,  or  the  like,  the  word  hole  has  an  opprobrious  meaning 
as  applied  to  human  habitations  or  resorts;  as,  the  Black  HoU 
of  Calcutta;  a  rum-hole.  An  opening  very  long  in  propor- 
tion to  its  width  is  more  commonly  called  a  crack,  fissure 
slit,  or  the  like,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  such  an  open 
ing  is  designated  as  a  chasm,  gorge,  or  ravine,  A  defile  is  i 
long  mountain-pass  so  narrow  that  it  can  be  marched  througl 
only  in  file,  as  in  single  file.  A  rent  in  a  garment  is  mad< 
by  tearing;  a  slit,  by  cutting.  A  small  space  wholly  enclose< 
is  called  a  cell;  a  biological  cell  is  commonly  filled  wit) 
protoplasm.  A  tube  is  a  long,  hollow,  cylindrical  body,  as  o 
wood,  rubber,  metal,  or  glass,  for  the  passage  of  liquids  o: 
gases;  a  similar  formation  in  the  body  of  a  plant  or  anima 
is  likewise  called  a  tube;  as,  the  bronchial  tubes;  a  pipe  is  i 
long  conducting  passage,  commonly,  but  not  necessaril; 
cylindrical;  as,  a  drain-pipe;  a  pipeAine  for  oil,  etc.;  th- 
metallic  tubes  of  a  wind-instrument  are  called  pipes;  as 
the  pipes  of  an  organ;  the  bag/wpe  is  known  collectively  a 
the  pipes: 

Pipes  of  the  misty  moorlands, 

Voice  of  the  vales  and  hills, 
The  droning  of  the  torrents. 

The  treble  of  the  rills. 

Whittikb  Th0  Pipes  at  Lucknow,  st.  ] 

For  the  most  part  the  difference  between  tube  and  pipe  i 
simply  a  matter  of  usage.  The  minute  orifices  or  perforation 
of  the  sweat-glands  through  the  skin  are  called  pores,  A 
orifice  is  an  opening  into  a  cavity,  as  the  mouth  of  a  hoh 
tube,  or  pipe.  In  nautical  use,  the  hold  is  the  cavity  of 
ship  below  the  deck,  used  for  storage  of  cargo.  A  crate 
it  an  opening  of  a  volcano,  at  or  near  the  summit,  throng 
<¥hich  eruptions  occur.  A  bore,  excavation,  mine,  perforatiot 
ur  tunnel  is  artificially  made;  as,  the  bore  of  a  cannon,  th 
exgmvation  for  the  foundation  of  a  new  building;  a  mine^ixi 


by  an  enemy  under  a  fortress;  the  tunnel  under  the  Simplon; 
i  ptrforatioti  may  be  extensive,  as  of  a  shot  throngh  ormor, 
Df  minute,  as  of  a  needle-point  Ihroiigb  paper,  rubber,  or  the 
like.  A  dent  or  indentation  is  a  depresfdoa  on  the  surface 
of  a  solid,  as  if  beaten  in.  A  notch  is  sharply  cut,  as  with 
«  kpife  or  saw,  generally  iu  the  ctlge  or  convex  surface  of  au 
object;  a  notch  in  a  mountain-ehain  is  named  from  its  shape 
as  tiewed  from  a  distance,  when  it  seems  to  be  sharply  cut 
into  the  contour  of  the  range.  Aperture  is  a  very  general 
»ord,  applying  to  an  opening  of  almost  any  shape  or  size 
through  the  surfaee  of  a  solid  Ixidy,  affording  ingress  or 
ejrress.  or  permitting  the  passage  of  light,  sound,  ete.;  aperture 
is  miii'h  used  in  science  of  a  measurable  opening  or  interval ; 
as,  Ihe  aperture  of  a  lens;  the  aperture  of  a  microseope  or 
of  a  telescope.  The  noun  hollow  denotes  a  shallow  concavity 
or  sunken  space,  usually  round  or  oval,  on  the  outer  surface 
of  a  solid,  as  of  the  earth.  A  deft  is  an  opening  or  sepura- 
tion  made,  or  seeming  as  if  made,  by  splitting  or  cleaving.  A 
brea(h  is  an  opening  roughly  broken,  generally  from  the  top 
or  «ige  down  through  a  wall  or  other  object,  as  by  ;i  Iml- 
tering-ram  or  cannon;  a  gap  may  be  between  portions  that 
never  were  joined;  as,  a  gap  m  a  mountain  range.  Compare 
BBEtK ;  REND. 
UfTONTHSi 


heleht 


tilUock 
hnoll 


proliiht-ra 
ewemoB 


qnlt 

.top 

tennln' 


CEASE 

8TN0ITTMB: 

■bitain  dealit  e1t«    < 

bring   to   ajL  end  dlsoontlnae  fnterx 

coBie  to  an   end  end  lenve 

conelnde  flnlali  pnnat) 

Strains  of  mii.=ic  may  gradually  or  sinWenly  cease.  A  man 
ijuili  work  on  the  iuhlant;  he  may  discotttinite  a  practise  grad 
ually;  he  quila  suddenly  and  completely;  he  stops  short 
what  he  may  or  may  not  resume;  he  paxtsea  in  what  he  i 
probably  resume.  What  intermits  or  is  intermitted  r.-turns 
arain.  aa  a  fever  that  intermits.  Compare  abandon  ;  DTK 
did;  best. 
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change 

AirrONTMSs 

begin  inausrurate  oiigrinate  set  In  operation 

commence  initiate  set  about  set  on  root 

enter  upon  institute  set  going  start 

FREPOSITIOlf: 

Cease  from  anger. 

CELEBRATE 

STNONTMSs 

oommemorate  keep  obserre  solemoiie 

To  celebrate  any  event  or  occasion  is  to  make  some  demon- 
stration of  respect  or  rejoicing  because  of  or  in  memory  of  it, 
or  to  perform  such  public  rites  or  ceremonies  as  it  properly 
demands.  We  celebrate  the  birth,  commemorcUe  the  death  of 
one  beloved  or  honored.  We  celebrate  a  national  anniversary 
with  music  and  song,  with  firing  of  guns  and  ringing  of  bells; 
we  commemorate  by  any  solemn  and  thoughtful  service,  or  by 
a  monument  or  other  enduring  memorial.  We  keep  the  Sab- 
bath, solemnize  a  marriage,  observe  an  anniversary;  we  cele- 
brate or  observe  the  Lord's  Supper  in  which  believers  com- 
memorate the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ. 

ANTONYMS  t 

contemn  dishonor  forget  neglect  profane 

despise  disregard  ignore  overlook  violate 

PREPOSITIONS: 

We   celebrate   the   day   with    appropriate   ceremonies;   the 
victory  was  celebrated  by  the  people,  with  rejoicing. 


CENTER 

SYNONYMS: 
middle  midst 

We  speak  of  the  center  of  a  circle,  the  middle  of  a  room, 
the  middle  of  the  street,  the  midst  of  a  forest.  The  center 
is  equally  distant  from  every  point  of  the  circumference  of 
a  circle,  or  from  the  opposite  boundaries  on  each  axis  of  a 
parallelogram,  etc. ;  the  middle  is  more  general  and  less  definite. 
The  center  is  a  point;  the  middle  may  be  a  line  or  a  space. 
We  say  at  the  center;  in  the  middle.  Midst  commonly  implies  a 
group  or  multitude  of  surrounding  objects.    Compare  amid. 

ANTONYMS: 

bound  boundary  circumference         perimeter  rim 


251  celebrate 

^___ change 

CHAGRIN 
siTNomrMSt 

oonfvLsioii  disoomposnre    humiliation       shame 

disappointment    dismay  niortidcation    vezation 

Chagrin  oniteB  disappointment  with  some  degree  of  hu- 
mdliation*  A  rainy  day  may  bring  disappointment;  needless 
failure  in  some  enterprise  brings  chagrin.  Shame  involves  the 
consciousness  of  fault,  guilt,  or  impropriety;  chagrin  of 
failure  of  judgment,  or  harm  to  reputation.  A  consciousness 
that  one  has  displayed  his  own  ignorance  will  cause  him 
mortification,  however  worthy  his  intent;  if  there  was  a 
design  to  deceive,  the  exposure  will  cover  him  with  shame, 

AXTOimfSt 

delight  exultation  glory  rejoicing  triumph 

ntEPosxnoNSt 

He  felt  deep  chagrin  at  (becaiise  of,  on  account  of)  failure. 

CHANGE,  V. 
iTVOimiSt 

alter  exohance  shift  transninte 

eommnto  nietaniorphose  substitute  turn 

•onvert  modify  transdgnre  Tary 

diversify  qnalify  transform  veer 

To  change  is  distinctively  to  make  a  thing  other  than  it  has 
been,  in  some  respect  at  least ;  to  exchange  to  put  or  take  some- 
thing else  in  its  place;  to  alter  is  ordinarily  to  change  partially, 
to  make  different  in  one  or  more  particulars.     To  exchange 
is  often  to  transfer  ownership;  as,  to  exchange  city  for  country 
property.     Change  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  exchange; 
as,  to  change  horses.    To  transmute  is  to  change  the  qualities 
while  the  substance  remains  the  same;  as,  to  transmute  the 
baser  metals  into  gold.   To  transform  is  to  change  form  or  ap- 
pearance, with  or  without  deeper  and  more  essential  change ;  it 
is  less  absolute  than  transmute,  though  sometimes  used  for  that 
word,  and  is  often  used  in  a  spiritual  sense  as  transmute  could 
not  be;  "Be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind/' 
Rom.  xii,  2.    Transfigure  is,  as  in  its  Scriptural  use,  to  change 
in  an  exalted  and  glorious  spiritual  way;  "Jesus  .    .    .     was 
transfigured  before  them,  and  his  face  did  shine  as  the  sut\, 
wd  his  raiment  was  white  as  the  light,'*     Matt,  xvii,  1,  2.     To 
tnetamorphose  is  to  make  some  remarkable  change,  ordinari"L;y 
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in  external  qualities,  but  often  in  structure,  use,  or  chemical 
constitution,  as  of  a  caterpillar  into  a  butterfly,  of  the  sta- 
mens of  a  plant  into  petals,  or  of  the  crystalline  structure 
of  rocks,  hence  called  "metamorphic  rocks,"  as  when  a  lime- 
stone is  metamorphosed  into  a  marble.  To  vary  is  to  change 
from  time  to  time,  often  capriciously.  To  commute  is  to  put 
something  easier,  lighter,  milder,  or  in  some  way  more  favor- 
able in  place  of  that  which  is  commuted;  as,  to  commute 
capital  punishment  to  imprisonment  for  life;  to  commute  daily 
fares  on  a  railway  to  a  monthly  payment.  To  convert  (from 
L.  con,  with,  and  verto,  turn)  is  to  primarily  turn  about,  and 
signifies  to  change  in  form,  character,  use,  etc.,  through  a  wide 
range  of  relations;  iron  is  converted  into  steel,  joy  into  grief, 
a  sinner  into  a  saint.  To  turn  is  a  popular  word  for  change 
in  any  sense  short  of  the  meaning  of  exchange,  being  often 
equivalent  to  alter,  convert,  transform,  transmute,  etc.  We 
modify  or  qualify  a  statement  which  might  seem  too  strong; 
we  modify  it  by  some  limitation,  qualify  it  by  some  addition. 

ANTONTMSt 

abide  continue  hold  persist  retain 

bide  endure  keep  remain  stay 

PBEPOSmONSi 

To  change  a  home  toilet  for  a  street  dress;  to  change  from  a 
Tsaterpillar  to  or  into  a  butterfly;  to  change  clothes  with  a 
beggar. 

CHANGE,  n. 

SYNONTMSt 

alteration    mntation  renevring  tranamntatlon 

oonversion  novelty  revolntion  TarlatlDn 

diversity       regeneration  transformation  variety 
innoTation  renewal  transition  vioiaaitiide 

A  change  is  a  passing  from  one  state  or  form  to  another,  any 
act  or  process  by  which  a  thing  becomes  unlike  what  it  was 
before,  or  the  unlikeness  so  produced;  we  say  a  change  was 
taking  place,  or  the  change  that  had  taken  place  was  manifest. 
Mutation  is  a  more  formal  word  for  change,  often  suggesting 
repeated  or  continual  change;  as,  the  mutations  of  fortune. 
Novelty  is  a  change  to  what  is  new,  or  the  newness  of  that  to 
which  a  change  is  made;  as,  he  was  perpetually  desirous  of 
novelty.  Revolution  is  specifically  and  most  commonly  a 
change  of  government.    Variation  is  a  partial  change  in  form, 
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qnalitieSy  etc.,  but  especially  in  position  or  action;  as,  the 
vofiatioH  of  the  magnetic  needle  or  of  the  pulse.  Variety 
13  a  sneeession  of  changes  or  an  intermixture  of  different 
things,  and  is  alwajrs  thought  of  as  agreeable.  Vicissitude  is 
sharp,  sadden,  or  violent  change,  always  thought  of  as  sur- 
prising and  often  as  disturbing  or  distressing;  as,  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  politics.  Transition  is  change  by  passing  from  one 
plaee  or  state  to  another,  especially  in  a  natural,  regular,  or 
orderly  way ;  as,  the  transition  from  spring  to  summer,  or  from 
youth  to  manhood.  An  innovation  is  a  change  that  breaks 
in  upon  an  established  order  or  custom;  as,  an  innovation 
in  religion  or  politics.  For  the  distinctions  between  the  other 
words  compare  the  synonyms  for  change,  v.  In  the  religious 
sense  regeneration  is  the  vital  renewing  of  the  soul  by  the 
power  of  the  divine  Spirit;  conversion  is  the  conscious  and 
manifest  change  from  evil  to  good,  or  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
spiritual  state;  as,  in  Luke  xxii,  32,  ''when  thou  art  converted, 
strengthen  thy  brethren."  In  popular  use  conversion  is  the 
most  common  word  to  express  the  idea  of  regeneration. 

AHTOKTMSi 


constancy 

fixedness 

invariability 

sten.diness 

continuance 

fixity 

permanence 

unchangeableness 

firmness 

identity 

persistence 

uniformity 

PREPOSITIONS  I 

We  have  made  a  chang:e  for  the  better;  the  change  from 
winter  to  spring;  the  change  of  a  liquid  to  or  into  a  gas;  a 
change  in  quality;  a  change  by  absorption  or  oxidation. 


CHARACTER 

BTNOirrMSt 

eoastttution      nature  reputation       temper 

disposition        personality       spirit  tesiperament 

Seuns  record 

Character  is  what  one  is;  reputation,  what  he  is  thought  to 
be;  his  record  is  the  total  of  his  known  action  or  inaction.  As  a 
rale,  a  man's  record  will  substantially  express  his  character;  his 
reputation  may  be  higher  or  lower  than  his  character  or  record 
will  justify.  Repute  is  a  somewhat  formal  word,  with  the  same 
general  sense  as  reputation.  One's  nature  includes  all  his  origi- 
nal endowments  or  propensities;  character  includes  both 
natural  and  acquired  traits.    We  speak  of  one's  physical  con- 


eluumoterliitle 
elieek 


atitution  as  strong  or  weak,  etc.,  and  figuratively,  always 
the  adjective,  of  his  mental  or  moral  conatittUion.     Com 

CHARAGTEBISnC. 

PBEPOSmONSs 

The  witness  has  a  character  for  veracity;  his  charact* 
above  suspicion;  the  character  of  the  applicant. 


CHARACTERISTIC 

STNONTMSi 

attribute  indieation  property  slaLSiiUi 

oliaraeter  mark  ouallty  trace 

diflttaettoai  peenliartty  ngn  trait 
feature 

A  charcwteristic  belongs  to  the  nature  or  character  oi 
person,  thing,  or  class,  and  serves  to  identify  an  object; 
copper-colored  skin,  high  cheek-bones,  and  straight,  black 
are  characteristics  of  the  American  Indian.  A  sign  is  man 
to  an  observer;  a  mark  or  a  characteristic  may  be  more 
cult  to  discover;  an  insensible  person  may  show  signs  of 
while  sometimes  only  close  examination  will  disclose  mark 
violence.  Pallor  is  ordinarily  a  mark  of  fear;  but  in  ! 
brave  natures  it  is  simply  a  characteristic  of  intense  ear 
ness.  Mark  is  sometimes  used  in  a  good,  but  often  in  a 
sense;  we  speak  of  the  characteristic  of  a  gentleman,  the  i 
of  a  villain.     Compare  attribute;  character. 


CHARMING 

STNOmrMS: 

bewitehing        delishtfnl  enraptnrins       fasoiiiai 

eaptivatias       enekanting       entrancing  iHnnini 

That  is  charming  or  bewitching  which  is  adapted  to 
others  as  by  a  magic  spell.  Enchanting ^  enrapturing,  entrat 
represent  the  influence  as  not  only  supernatural,  but  irresis 
and  delightful.  That  which  is  fascinating  may  win  wit 
delighting,  drawing  by  some  unseen  power,  as  a  serpen 
prey;  we  can  speak  of  horrible  fascination.  Charming  ap 
only  to  what  is  external  to  oneself;  delightful  may  appl 
personal  experiences  or  emotions  as  well;  we  speak  < 
charming  manner,  a  charming  dress,  but  of  delightful  anti< 
tions.    Compare  amiable;  beautiful. 
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CHASTEN 

ITNONTMS: 

allliot  e]iasti«e    diseipllne     pnnisli    refine      snbdn^ 

ematlsate    oorreot      liiimDie         purify    soften     try 

Castigate  and  ch<i8tise  refer  strictly  to  corporal  punishment, 
lough  both  are  somewhat  archaic;  correct  and  punish  are 
often  used  as  euphemisms  in  preference  to  either.  Punish  is 
dSstinetly  retributive  in  sense;  chastise,  partly  retributive,  and 
X=>artly  corrective;  chasten,  wholly  corrective.  Chasten  is  used 
^BLzclnsively  in  the  spiritual  sense,  and  chiefly  of  the  visitation 
ol  God. 

^^REPOSITIONS  I 

"We  are  chastened  of  the  Lord,"  1  Cor,  xi,  32;  "they  .  .  . 
<?liastened  us  after  their  own  pleasure,  but  He  for  our  profit," 
Beh.  xii,  10 ;  "  chasten  in  thy  hot  displeasure,"  Ps.  iv,  7 ; 
oJhasten  with  pain;  by  trials  and  sorrows. 

CHECK 

BTKOHTMS: 

liridle  enrb  inliibit  rednoe  slacken 

eheekmate       hinder        moderate        repress  stay 

eonnteraet       impede       obstmot         restrain        stop 

To  check  is  to  restrain  movement  (see  restrain)  suddenly, 
and  partially  or  temporarily;  as,  to  check  the  speed  of  a 
horse  or  of  a  railway  train;  to  check  the  advance  of  an 
enemy;  to  check  progress.  Check  has  none  of  the  suggestion 
of  art,  cunning,  or  superior  skill  that  is  in  baffle  and  foil 
(see  baffle)  ;  an  enemy's  advance  may  be  checked  by  march- 
ing up  an  effective  force  or  planting  cannon  squarely  in  bis 
front  The  words  check  and  checkmate  are  to  be  discriminated 
as  partial  and  total;  in  the  game  of  chess,  in  which  both 
originated,  a  "check"  is  any  attack  upon  the  king;  a  player's 
first  business  is  to  get  his  king  "out  of  check";  until  that  is 
done  he  can  make  no  other  move ;  if  he  cannot  do  that,  he 
is  beaten,  and  is  technically  said  to  be  checkmated;  checkmate 
(from  Pers.  shah  mat,  the  king  is  dead)  is  never  to  be  used 
figuratively  of  anything  less  than  final  and  irremediable  de- 
feat. (Compare  defeat  under  conquer.)  A  person  or  move- 
ment is  checked  if  in  any  way  restrained;  checkmated  if  de- 
feated beyond  recovery.  Compare  hinder;  obstruct;  re- 
move; restrain. 
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ANTONTMSt 

abet  expedite 


accelerate 

allow 

encourage 


free 

hasten 

hurry 


indulge 
instigate 
let  go 
liberate 


license 
loose 
loosen 
quicken 


rush 
speed 

urge  forward 
urge  on 


CHERISH 


STNONTMSi 

cheer 
elins  to 
eomfort 


eneovrage 

entertain 

foster 


harbor 
liold  dear 
nonrish 


sHeliMT 
treasure 
proteet        value 

To  cherish  is  both  to  hold  dear  and  to  treat  as  dear.  Mere 
unexpressed  esteem  would  uot  be  cherishing.  In  the  marriage 
vow,  "to  love,  honor,  and  cherish/'  the  word  cherish  implies  all 
that  each  can  do  by  love  and  tenderness  for  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  other,  as  by  support,  protection,  care  in 
sickness,  comfort  in  sorrow,  sympathy,  and  help  of  every  kind. 
To  nurse  is  to  tend  the  helpless  or  feeble,  as  infants,  or  the 
sick  or  wounded.  To  nourish  is  strictly  to  sustain  and  build 
up  by  food;  to  nurture  includes  careful  mental  and  spiritual 
training,  with  something  of  love  and  tenderness;  to  foster  is 
simply  to  maintain  and  care  for,  to  bring  up;  a  /osfer-child 
will  be  nourished,  but  may  not  be  as  tenderly  nurtured  or  as 
lovingly  cherished  as  if  one*s  own.  In  the  figurative  sense, 
the  opinion  one  cherishes  he  holds,  not  with  mere  cold  con- 
viction, but  with   loving  devotion. 

AKTONTMSi 

See  synonyms  for  abandon  ;  chasten. 


CHIEF,  n. 

SYNONYMS  t 

eaptain       oon&mander  king       master  principal   saelieBt 
elileftain   liead  leader  prince    mler 

A  chief  is  either  the  ruler  of  a  tribe  or  the  head  of  some 
department  of  established  government;  as,  the  chief  of  police; 
the  word  is  rarely,  and  for  the  most  part  colloquially,  applied 
to  one  holding  some  analogous  position  in  literary  or 
mercantile  life,  etc.  Chieftain  is  now  mainly  employed  in 
literary,  and  chiefly  poetic,  use;  it  has  special  historic  ap- 
plication to  the  head  of  a  Scottish  clan.  A  leader  is  one  who 
is  voluntarily  followed,  becan^'e  of  ability  to  guide  or  control, 
or  as  the  choice  of  a  party.    A  master  is  one  who  can  enforce 
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obedience.  The  highest  officer  of  aiiy  considerable  military 
force  is  called  the  commander;  of  all  the  forces  of  a  nation, 
etc.,  the  cammander-in-chief.  Principal,  which  is  also  an 
adjective,  has  important  use  as  a  noun,  in  the  sense  of  a 
leader;  as,  the  principal  in  a  debate,  a  duel,  or  a  crime,  the 
principal  of  a  school,  etc.;  also,  of  property,  capital,  or  the 
like  on  which  interest  accrues;  as,  the  principal  of  a  loan. 
Prindpai  is  to  be  sharply  distinguished  from  principle,  which 
is  never  an  adjective,  and  as  a  noun  is  wholly  different  in 
sense.    Compare  principal^  a. 


adherent       follower      retainer       servant  subordinate    vassal 

attendant      minion        satellite       subaltern      underling 


CHOOSE 

it 

e«ll  eleot  piek  piek  out        prefer         seleet 

Prefer  indicates  a  state  of  desire  and  approval;  choose,  an 
act  of  will.  Prudence  or  generosity  may  lead  one  to  choose 
what  he  does  not  prefer.  Select  implies  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  reasons  for  preference  and  choice.  Among  objects  so 
nearly  alike  that  we  have  no  reason  to  prefer  any  one  to  an- 
other we  may  simply  choose  the  nearest,  but  we  could  not  be 
said  to  select  it.  Aside  from  theology,  elect  is  popularly  con- 
fined to  the  political  sense;  as,  a  free  people  elect  their  own 
rulers.  CuR,  from  the  Latin  colligere,  commonly  means  to  col- 
lect, as  well  as  to  select.  In  a  garden  we  cull  the  choicest 
flowers. 

MfToimffSt 

cast  away         decline  dismiss  refuse  repudiate 

cast  out  disclaim         leave  reject  thjx>w  aside 

piffiPOsmoNSi 

Choose  from  or  from  among  the  number;  choose  out  of  the 
army;  choose  between  (or  heticixt)  two;  among  many;  choose 
for  the  purpose. 

CIRCUMLOCUTION 

SYirONTMSt 

dlffvseiieMi  prolixity  siirplnsage  ▼erbiase 

peripkrasis         rednndanoe         tantology  ▼erbosity 

pleoajuiva  rednndanoy         tedionsneM         wordiness 

Circumlocution  and  periphrasis  are  roundabout  ways  of  ex- 
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pressing  thought;  circumlocution  is  the  more  common,  peri- 
phrasis the  more  technical  word.  Constant  circumlocution  pro- 
duces an  affected  and  heavy  style;  occasionally,  skilful  peri- 
phrasis conduces  both  to  beauty  and  to  simplicity.  Etymolog- 
ically,  diffuseness  is  a  scattering,  both  of  words  and  thought; 
redundat^y  is  an  overflow.  Prolixity  goes  into  endless  petty 
details,  without  selection  or  perspective.  Pleoruism  is  the 
expression  of  an  idea  already  plainly  implied;  tautology  is  the 
restatement  in  other  words  of  an  idea  already  stated,  or  a 
useless  repetition  of  a  word  or  words.  Pleonasm  may  add 
emphasis;  tautology  is  always  a  fault.  ''I  saw  it  with  my 
eyes''  is  a  pleonasm;  ''all  the  members  agreed  unanimously"  is 
tautology.  Verbiage  is  the  use  of  mere  words  without  thought 
Verbosity  and  wordiness  denote  an  excess  of  words  in  pro- 
portion to  the  thought.  Tediousness  is  the  sure  result  of  any 
of  these  faults  of  style. 

ANTONTMSt 


brevity 

conciseness 

plainness 

succinctness 

compactness 

condensation 

shortness 

terseness 

compression 

directness 

STNOmrMS: 

aooompaniment  fact 

conooniitant  feature 

detail  incident 
event 


CIRCUMSTANCE 


iteni 

ooonrrence 

partionlajr 


point 

position 

situation 


A  circumstance  (from  L.  circum,  around,  and  sto,  stand)  is 
something  existing  or  occurring  in  connection  with  or  relation 
to  some  other  fact  or  event,  modifying  or  throwing  light  upon 
the  principal  matter  without  affecting  its  essential  character; 
an  accompaniment  is  something  that  unites  with  the  principal 
matter,  though  not  necessary  to  it ;  as,  the  piano  accompaniment 
to  a  song;  a  cor^omitant  goes  with  a  thing  in  natural  connec- 
tion, but  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  or  perhaps  in  contrast;  as, 
cheerfulness  is  a  concomitant  of  virtue.  A  circumstance  is 
not  strictly,  nor  usually,  an  occasion,  condition,  effect,  or  re- 
sult. (See  these  words  under  cause.)  Nor  is  the  circum- 
stance properly  an  incident,  (See  under  accident.)  We  say, 
"My  decision  will  depend  upon  circumstances'^ — not  "upon 
incidents/'  That  a  man  wore  a  blue  necktie  would  not  prob- 
ably be  the  cause,  occasion,  condition,  or  concomitant  of  his 
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committing  murder;  but  it  might  be  a  very  imi)orlant  cir- 
cumstance in  identifying  him  as  the  murderer.  All  the  cir- 
cumstances make  up  the  situation.  A  certain  disease  is  the 
caujse  of  a  man's  death;  his  suffering  is  an  incident;  that  he 
is  in  his  own  home,  that  he  has  good  medical  attendance, 
earefol  nursing,  etc.,  are  consolatory  circumstances.  With  the 
same  idea  of  subordination,  we  often  say,  ''This  is  not  a  cir- 
eumstance  to  that."  So  a  person  is  said  to  be  in  easy  cir- 
eumatances.    Compare  event. 


''Mere  situation  is  expressed  by  Hn  the  circumstances' ;  action 
affected  is  performed  ^under  the  circumstances.' "    [M.] 


CLASS 

STHOHTMSs 

assoeiatioaL    circle    ollane     company    desrec    order   set 
caato  clan       dnb        coterie        grade      rank 

A  class  is  a  number  or  body  of  persons  or  objects  having 
common  pursuits,  purposes,  attributes,  or  characteristics.     A 
caste  is  hereditary;  a  class  may  be  independent  of  lineage  or 
dese^it;  membership  in  a  caste  is  supposed  to  be  for  life; 
membership  in  a  class  may  be  very  transient;  a  religious  and 
ceremonial  sacredness  attaches  to  the  caste,  as  not  to  the  class. 
The  rich  and  the  poor  form  separate  classes;  yet  individuals  aire 
constantly  passing  from  each  to  the  other;  the  classes  in  a 
college  remain  the  same,  but  their  membership  changes  every 
year.    We  speak  of  rank  among  hereditary  nobility  or  military 
officers ;  of  various  orders  of  the  priesthood ;  by  accommodation, 
we  may  refer  in  a  general  way  to  the  higher  ranks,  the  lower 
orders  of  any  society.     Grade  implies  some  regular  scale  of 
valuation,  and  some  inherent  qualities  for  which  a  person  or 
thing  is  placed  higher  or  lower  in  the  scale;  as,  the  coarser 
and  finer  grades  of  wool;  a  man  of  an  inferior  grade.     A 
eoterie  is  a  small  company  of  persons  of  similar  tastes,  who 
loeet  frequently  in  an  informal  way,  rather  for  social  enjoy- 
ment than  for  any  serious  purpose.     Clique  has  always  an 
nnfavorabk  meaning     A  clique  is  always  fractional,  implying 
some  greater  gathering  of  which  it  is  a  part;  the  association 
breaks  up  into  cliques.     Persons  unite  in  a  coterie  throu^ 
ample  liking  for  one  another;  they  withdraw  into  a  chgua 
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bmsli 
clean 
disinfect 
dnst 

Imwe 
mop 
pnnfy 
rinse 
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largely  through  aversion  to  outsiders.  A  set,  while  exclusive^ 
is  more  extensive  than  a  clique,  and  chiefly  of  persons  who 
are  united  by  common  social  station,  etc.  Circle  is  similar  in 
meaning  to  set,  but  of  wider  application;  we  speak  of  aeien- 
tific  and  religious  as  well  as  of  social  circles. 

PBEPOSmONSi 

A  class  of  merchants;  the  senior  class  at  (sometimes  of) 
Harvard;  the  classes  in  college. 


CLEANSE 

■conr  Bireep 

■cmb  ^msb 

■ponce  iripe 

To  clean  is  to  make  clean  by  removing  dirt,  impurities,  or 
soil  of  any  kind.  Cleanse  implies  a  worse  condition  to  start 
from,  and  more  to  do,  than  clean,  Hercules  cleansed  the 
Augean  stables.  Cleanse  is  especially  applied  to  purifying 
processes  where  liquid  is  used,  as  in  the  flushing  of  a  street, 
etc.  We  brush  clothing  if  dusty,  sponge  it,  or  sponge  it  off, 
if  soiled;  or  sponge  off  a  spot.  Furniture,  books,  ete.,  are 
dusted;  floors  are  mopped  or  scrubbed;  metallic  utensils  are 
scoured;  a  room  is  swept;  soiled  garments  are  washed;  foul 
air  or  water  is  purified.  Cleanse  and  purify  are  used  ex- 
tensively in  a  moral  sense;  wash  in  that  sense  is  archaic. 

Clearue  your  hands,  ye  sinners,  and  purify  your  hearts,  ye  doable- 
minded. 

Compare  ablution;  amend. 

AHTONTMSt 

befoul  contaminate  deprave  stain 

besmear  corrupt  pollute  suUy 

besmirch  debase  soil  taint 

bespatter  defile  spoil  vitiate 

PBEPOSmONS: 

Cleanse  of  or  from  physical  or  moral  defilement;  cleanse 
with  an  instrument;  by  an  agent;  the  room  was  cleaned  by 
the  attendants  with  soap  and  water. 
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CLEAR 

It 

it       Intelligible  pellucid  tnuuparent 

delhiite  limvid  persplouoiis  vnadomed 

diapliamoiui  Ineid  plain  muunbisvons 

diranet  auiaif est        straislitf orward  naeqvivoeal 

evident  olirloiae  translnoent  nmaistaliable 

ezpUeit 

Clear  (from  L.  darus,  bright,  brilliant)  primarily  refers  to 
that  which  shines,  and  impresses  the  ^ind  through  the  eye 
with  a  sense  of  luster  or  splendor.  A  substance  is  said  tx>  be 
clear  that  offers  no  impediment  to  vision — ^is  not  dim,  dark,  or 
obscure.  Transparent  refers  to  the  medium  through  which  a 
substance  is  see^,  clear  to  the  substance  itself,  without  refer- 
ence to  anything  to  be  seen  through  it;  we  speak  of  a  stream 
as  cle€tr  when  we  think  of  the  water  itself;  we  speak  of  it  as 
transparent  with  reference  to  the  ease  with  which  we  see  the 
pebbles  at  the  bottom.  Clear  is  also  said  of  that  which  comes 
to  the  sense  without  dinmess,  dulness,  obstruction,  or  ob- 
scanty,  so  that  there  is  no  uncertainty  as  to  its  exact  form, 
character,  or  meaning,  with  something  of  the  brightness  or 
brilliancy  implied  in  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word  clear; 
as,  the  outlines  of  the  ship  were  clear  against  the  sky;  a 
clear  view;  a  clear  note;  "clear  as  a  bell;"  a  clear,  frosty 
air;  a  dear  sky;  a  clear  statement;  hence,  the  word  is  used 
for  that  which  is  free  from  any  kind  of  obstruction;  as,  a 
clear  field.  Lucid  and  pellttcid  refer  to  a  shining  clearness, 
as  of  crystal.  A  transparent  body  allows  the  forms  and  colors 
of  objects  beyond  to  be  seen  through  it;  a  translucent  body 
allows  light  to  pass  through,  but  may  not  permit  forms  and 
colors  to  be  distinguished;  plate  glass  is  transparent,  g^und 
glass  is  translucent.  Limpid  refers  to  a  liquid  clearness,  or 
that  which  suggests  it;  as,  limpid  streams.  That  which  is 
distinct  is  well  defined,  especially  in  outline,  each  part  or 
object  standing  or  seeming  apart  from  any  other,  not  con- 
fused, indefinite,  or  blurred;  distinct  enunciation  enables  the 
hearer  to  catch  every  word  or  vocal  sound  without  perplexity 
or  confusion;  a  distinct  statement  is  free  from  indefiniteness 
or  ambiguity;  a  distinct  apprehension  of  a  thought  leaves  the 
mind  in  no  doubt  or  uncertainty  r^arding  it.  That  is  plain, 
in  the  seiiae  here  isonsidered,  which  is,  as  it  were,  level  to  the 
tlio«|(fat,  oo  that  one  goes  straight   on   without  difficulty  or 
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eomfortable 
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hindrance;  as,  plain  language;  a  plain  statement;  a  clear  ex- 
planation. Perspicfwtis  is  often  equivalent  to  pkdn,  but  jUam 
never  wholly  loses  the  meaning  of  unadorned,  so  that  we  could 
not  call  it  at  once  ornate  and  plain.    Compare  evident. 

ANTONTMSt 

turbid 

unintelligible 

vague 

PBEPOSmONSi 

Clear  to  the  mind;  clear  in  argument;  clear  of  or  fnm 
annoyances. 


ambiguous 

dubious 

mysterious 

cloudy 

foggy 
indistinct 

obscure 

dim 

opaque 

SYNONYMS  X 

able 

adroit 

apt 

bright 

eapable 


CLEVER 


dezteronfl 

expert 

Kifted 

nappy 

iagenioiui 


intelleetnal  oiiiok'witted 

intellisent  ibarp 

been  skUziil 

bnovring  smart 

qvieb  talented 


Clever,  as  used  in  England,  especially  implies  an  aptitudt* 
for  study  or  learning,  and  for  excellent  though  not  preeminef^^ 
mental   achievement.   The  early  New   England  usage  as  mC^' 
plying  simple  and  weak  good  nature  has  largely  affected  tt^^ 
use  of  the  word  throughout  the  United  States,  where  it 
never  been  much  in  favor.    Smart,  indicating  dashing  abilit 
is   now   coming   to   have   a  suggestion    of   unscrupulousn 
similar  to  that  of  the  word  sharp,  which  makes  its  use  a  doubl^^^ 
ful  compliment.     The  discriminating  use  of  sueh  words  a 
able,  gifted,  talented,  etc.,  is  greatly  preferable  to  an  exce& — 
sive   use   of   the   word   clever.     Compare   acumen;    astute 

POWER. 


ANTONYMS  t 

awkward  dull 

bungling  foolish 

clumsy  Idiotic 


ignorant 

senseless 

slow 


stupid 

thickthead< 

witless 


SYNONYMS  X 


conflict 
olaskiAK  contact 

ooncnauon  cnoonnter 


COLLISION 

impact 


:£ 


ipositloB. 


Collision,  the  act  or  fact  of  striking  violently  together,  i 
^he  result  of  motion  or  action,  and  is  sudden,  and  mon^entuyf 


•oflif^iteUe 


may  be  a  condition  of  rest^  and  be  continuous  and 
mt;  collision  is  sudden  and  violent  contact.  Concus- 
often  by  transmitted  force  rather  than  by  direct  tm- 
fo  railway-trains  come  into  collision;  an  explosion  of 
e  shatters  neighboring  windows  by  concussion.  Impact 
low  given  by  the  striking  body;  as,  the  impact  of  the 
shot  upon  the  target.  An  encounter  is  a  sudden  meet- 
ndly  or  hostile;  as,  an  encounter  with  friends  or  with 

encounter  of  wits  or  of  combatants  ;•  the  hostile  mean- 
leeoming  predominant.  Meeting  is  neutral,  and  may 
le  dearest  friends  or  of  the  bitterest  foes;  of  objects, 
ins,  or  of  opinions;  of  two  or  of  a  multitude.  Shock 
isult  of  collision.    In  the  fig^urative  use,  we  speak  of 

of  viewS;  collision  of  persons.  Opposition  is  used 
if  persons,  more  rarely  of  opinions  or  interests;  con^ 
ised  indifferently  of  all. 

rmst 

ent  concert  conformity  unison 

concord  harmony  unity 

snce  concurrence 

•SinONS: 

on  of  one  object  with  another ;  of  or  between  opposing 


COMFORTABLE 

X 

tble  clieeTy  genial  anne 

e  commodioiui  pleasant  welT-off 

t  contented  aatisfaetory  well-proTided 

'nl  convenient  satisfied  well«to«do 

5on  is  comfortable  in  mind  when  contented  and  measur- 
sfied,  A  little  additional  brightness  makes  him  cheer- 
)  is  comfortable  in  body  when  free  from  pain,  quiety 
at  rest.  He  is  comfortable  in  circumstances,  or  in 
ible  circumstances,  when  things  about  him  are  gener- 
7eabie  and  satisfactory,  usually  with  the  suggestion  of 
;  means  to  secure  that  result. 


38 

dissatisfied 

forlorn 

uncomfortable 

eable 

distressed 

miserable 

wretched 

snted 

dreary 

oompUJii 

COMMIT 

STNONTMSt 
aflflisa      ooafide      eonaicm      emtmst      reles»te      trwt 

Commit,  in  the  sense  here  considered,  is  to  give  in  ehaige, 
put  into  care  or  keeping;  to  confide  or  intrust  is  to  commit 
especially  to  one's  fidelity,  confide  being  used  chiefly  of  men- 
tal or  spiritual,  intrust  also  of  material  things;  we  itssign  a 
duty,  confide  a  secret,  intrust  a  treasure;  we  commit  thoughts 
to  writing;  commit  a  paper  to  the  flames,  a  body  to  the 
earth;  a  prisoner  is  committed  to  jail.  Consign  is  a  formal 
word  in  mercantile  use;  as,  to  consign  goods  to  an  agent 
Religiously,  we  consign  the  body  to  the  grave^  commit  the  sool 
to  God.    Compare  do. 

PBEPOSITIONSt 

Commit  to  a  friend  for  safe-keeping;  in  law,  commit  to 
prison  for  trial;  without  bail;  in  default  of  bail;  on  suspicion. 

COMPANY 

STNONTMSt 

assomblase  oonoonrse  oonvooatioaL  l&ost 

assembly  oonferenoe  crowd  meetiaLK 

band  oonKregatton  SAtherinK  mvltitade 

eolleetion  eonTention  s^ronp  tbroas 
conclave 

Company  (from  L.  cum,  with,  and  panis,  bread)  de- 
notes primarily  the  association  of  those  who  eat  at  a  common 
table,  or  the  persons  so  associated,  table-companions,  mess- 
mates, friends,  and  hence  is  widely  extended  to  include  any 
association  of  those  united  permanently  or  temporarily,  for 
business,  pleasure,  festivity,  travel,  etc.,  or  by  sorrow,  mis- 
fortune, or  wrong;  company  may  denote  an  indefinite  num- 
ber (ordinarily  more  than  two),  but  less  than  a  multitude;  in 
the  military  sense  a  company  is  a  limited  and  definite  num- 
ber of  men;  company  implies  more  unity  of  feeling  and 
purpose  than  crowd,  and  is  a  less  formal  and  more  familiar 
word  than  assemblage  or  assembly.  An  assemblage  may  be  of 
persons  or  of  objects;  an  assembly  is  always  of  persons.  An 
assemblage  is  promiscuous  and  unorganized;  an  assembly  is 
organized  and  united  in  some  common  purpose.  A  conclave 
is  a  secret  assembly,  A  conr>ocation  is  an  assembly  called  by 
authority  for  a  special  purpose;  the  term  convention  suggests 
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dependence  upon  any  superior  authority  or  summons. 
k  group  18  small  in  number  and  distinct  in  outline,  clearly 
marked  off  from  all  else  in  space  or  time.  Collec$ion,  crowd, 
fathering,  group,  and  multitude  have  the  unorganized  and 
promiscuous  character  of  the  aaaemhlcige;  the  other  terms 
xmie  under  the  general  idea  of  assembly.  Congregation  is  now 
ilmost  exclusively  religious;  meeting  is  often  so  used,  but  is 
eas  restricted,  as  we  may  speak  of  a  meeting  of  armed  men. 
lathering  refers  to  a  coming  together,  commonly  of  numbers, 
&rom  far  and  near;  as,  the  gathering  of  the  Scottish  clans. 
[Compare  cabal. 

^XTOlfTMSt 

dispersloD      loneliness     privacy     retirement     seclusion     solitude 

COMPEL 
inroKTMSt 

eoeree    ooaatrals    drive   force   make  neoeasltate  oblise 

To  compel  one  to  an  act  is  to  secure  its  performance  by  the 
ise  of  irresistible  physical  or  moral  force.  Force  implies 
primarily  an  actual  physical  process,  absolutely  subduing  all 
■esistance.  Coerce  implies  the  actual  or  potential  use  of  so 
nueh  force  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  surrender  of 
he  will;  the  American  secessionists  contended  that  the  Fed- 
nral  government  had  no  right  to  coerce  a  State.  Constrain 
mplies  the  yielding  of  judgment  and  will,  and  in  some  cases  of 
ndination  or  affection,  to  an  overmastering  power;  as,  ''the 
love  of  Christ  conetraineth  us,"  2  Cor,  v.  14.    Compare  drive  ; 

KFLUENCE. 

UnrONTMSt 

See  synonyms  for  hinder. 

PREPOSITIONS  t 

The  soldiers  were  compelled  to  desertion;  preferably  with 
the  infinitive,  compelled  to  desert. 

COMPLAIN 

SYNOHTMS: 

eroak  growl  Knint  remonstrate 

ind  fault  gnunble  mnnniir  repine 

To  complain  is  to  give  utterance  to  dissatisfaction  or  objec- 
tion, express  a  sense  of  wrong  or  ill  treatment.     One  cow- 


eomplez  Jgg 

compyoatMie 

plains  of  a  real  or  assumed  ^evance ;  he  may  murmur  through 
mere  peevishness  or  ill  temper;  he  repines,  with  vain  distress^ 
at  the  irrevocahle  or  the  inevitable.  Complaining  is  by  speech 
or  writing;  murmuring  is  commonly  said  of  half -repressed 
utterance;  repining  of  the  mental  act  alone.  One  may  caw^ 
plain  of  an  offense  to  the  offender  or  to  others;  he  remon^ 
strates  with  the  offender  only.  Complain  has  a  fonnal  and 
legal  meaning,  which  the  other  words  have  not,  signifying  to 
make  a  formal  accusation,  present  a  specific  charge;  the  same 
is  true  of  the  noun  complaint, 

ANTONTMSt 

applaud         approve         commend         eulogize         laud         praise 

PBEPOSmONSt 

Complain  of  a  thing  to  a  person;  of  one  person  to  another, 
of  or  against  a  p>erson  for  an  act;  to  an  officer;  before  the 
court;  about  a  thing. 

COMPLEX 

STNONTMS: 

abstruse  confused  Intrieate  mixed 

complioated  conslosierate  involved  mnltifomi 

composite  entangled  manifold  obsenre 

oomponnd  heterogeneous  ndngled  taagled 

That  is  complex  which  is  made  up  of  several  connected  parts. 
That  is  compound  in  which  the  parts  are  not  merely  connected, 
but  fused,  or  otherwise  combined  into  a  single  substance.  In  a 
composite  object  the  different  parts  have  less  of  unity  than  in 
that  which  is  complex  or  compound,  but  maintain  their  distinct 
individuality.  In  a  heterogeneous  body  unlike  parts  or  parti- 
cles are  intermingled,  often  without  apparent  order  or  plan. 
Conglomerate  (literally,  globed  together)  is  said  of  a  confused 
mingling  of  masses  or  lumps  of  various  substances.  The  New 
England  pudding-stone  is  a  conglomerate  rock.  In  a  complex 
object  the  arrangement  and  relation  of  parts  may  be  perfectly 
clear;  in  a  complicated  mechanism  the  parts  are  so  numerous, 
or  so  combined,  that  the  mind  can  not  readily  grasp  their 
mutual  relations;  in  an  intricate  arrangement  the  parts  are 
so  intertwined  that  it  is  difficult  to  follow  their  windings; 
things  are  involved  which  are  rolled  together  so  as  not  to  be 
easily  separated,  either  in  thought  or  in  fact;  things  which  are 
tangled  or  entangled  mutually  hold  and  draw  upon  each  other. 
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compromiac 

The  eoneeption  of  a  material  object  is  usually  complex,  in- 
volving foim,  less  oolor^  size,  and  other  elements;  a  clock  is  a 
eompUomted  mechanism;  the  Qordian  knot  was  intricate;  the 
twining  serpents  of  the  Laocoon  are  involved.  We  speak  of  an 
obBtruse  statement,  a  complex  conception,  a  confused  heap,  a 
heierogeneouB  mass,  a  tangled  skein,  an  intricate  problem;  of 
eamp<mte  arehiteeture,  an  involved  sentence;  of  the  complicated 
or  intricate  aeconnts  of  a  great  business,  the  entangled  ao- 
eoonts  of  an  incompetent  or  dishonest  bookkeeper. 


dear  homosrttneous         jriain  uncomblned  uniform 

direct         obvloufl  simple        uncompounded       unraveled 


COMPROMISE 

aeeoaiaaodatioa  arUtrmtioi&     compouading  eoaeiliatioa 
adjnataient  mrrmMEwaimnt  coaoessioa        settlemeat 

■gf  ement  «oBipositioi& 

Agreement  expresses  the  act  or  fact  of  agreeing,  and  may 
be  free  and  hearty  or  secured  with  labor  and  difficulty.  Con- 
cession is  a  yielding  to  another  of  that  which  one  would  like 
to  retain;  concession  may  be  voluntary  and  generous,  calculat- 
ing and  crafty,  or  forced  and  unwilling.  Compromise  is 
mutual  concession  by  those  of  opposing  views  and  interests, 
each  yielding  something  to  the  other  or  others;  the  expression 
'^mutual  compromise/'  sometimes  heard,  is  tautological,  for 
compromise  is  by  its  very  nature  'Mutual'';  where  all  the 
concession  is  on  one  side,  there  is  no  compromise.  Adjust- 
ment of  differences  is  largely  by  treatment  or  explanation  of 
matters  of  fact  on  some  basis  that  can  be  mutually  accepted, 
and  may  or  may  not  involve  concession  or  compromise;  as, 
the  adjustment  of  a  loss  under  an  insurance  policy.  Accom- 
modation is  a  fitting  or  adapting  of  the  views  or  wishes  of 
one  to  those  of  another;  arrangement  is  similar  in  meaning; 
either  accommodation  or  arrangement  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  compromise,  but  is  less  formal  and  comprehensive  in  mean- 
ing; as,  his  creditors  granted  him  an  accommodation;  or, 
he  made  an  arrangement  with  his  creditors;  the  decision  to 
admit  Missouri  as  a  slave  State  on  condition  of  freedom 
for  all  other  territory  north  of  the  parallel  of  35  degrees 
30  minutes  might  be  termed   an  agreement,  accommodation, 


oondema                                                                                    Jgg 
oondign 


adjustment,  or  arrangement;  it  is  historically  known  as  the 
''Missouri  Compromise/'  Composition  and  compounding  iB 
this  sense  are  now  somewhat  rare  and  technical  terms;  tbe 
latter  is  chiefly  used  in  an  opprobrious  sense;  as,  the  com^ 
pounding  of  a  felony,  by  refraining,  for  a  consideration,  £ro0i 
bringing  the  guilty  party  to  justice.  ConciUation  is  a  gerft.^ 
eral  term,  signifying  the  overcoming  of  enmity  or  opposs.- 
tion  by  some  pleasing  method,  action,  or  influence, 
though  not  necessarily,  involving  concession  or  compromise,- 
conciliation  often  precedes  any  formal  action,  and  is  tl^-^ 
basis  that  makes  agreement  possible.  Settlement  is  the  coi 
elusion  of  any  matter,  whether  in  dispute  or  not,  by  som^ 
act  that  is  final;  as,  the  settlement  of  an  account  by  pa^ 
ment  of  the  amount  due.  Arbitration  is  the  most  formal  o  ^ 
these  terms,  signifying  the  reference  of  a  disputed  matter  o--  — ^ 
matters,  by  law,  treaty,  or  mutual  agreement,  to  some  ontsid*  '^ 
person  or  persons  (an  "arbitrator"  or  "arbitrators'*),  whose  d< 
oision  shall  be  binding  upon  both  the  contending  parties; 
the  Court  of  Arbitration  at  the  Hague.  Since  the  readies— —^^ 
method  of  compromise  is  often  by  the  yielding  of  principli 
for  expediency,  the  word  has  come  to  have  an  opprobrious 
sense  which  is  not  part  of  its  original  meaning. 

They  enslave  their  children's  children  who  make  compromise  with  dn. 

LowsLL   Preaent   CrUi§,    st. 

When   compromite  broadens,   intellect   and   conscience   are   tbmst    intt 
narrower  room.  Gbobgb  Eliot  Fel<x  HoU,  ch.  16      — 

Temporizing   (from  L.  tempus,  time)   is  not  settlement;  i 
has  no  more  virtue  than  compromise,  and  less  stability,  being  m 
mere  momentary  adjustment,  to  meet  the  suppressed   needs 
of  the  time  for  the  time. 

ANTONTMSt 

altercation       contest  discussion         dissension       war 

battle  controversy       disputation       quarrel  wranfrle 

contention        debate  dispute  strife  wransUn^ 


CONDEMN 

STNONTMS: 

blame  oonvict  doom 

oeiumre  denounce  reprobate 

To  condemn  is  to  pass  judicial  sentence  or  render  judgrment 
or  decision  against.     We  may  censure  silently;  we  condemn 


2t)9  condemn 

condign 


ordinarily  by  open  ami  loriiial  utterance.  Condemn  is  more 
linal  than  blame  or  censure;  a  condemned  criminal  has  had 
his  trial;  a  condemned  building  can  not  stand;  a  condemned 
ship  can  not  sail.  A  persoi^  is  convicted  when  his  guilt  is 
made  dearly  manifest  to  others;  in  somewhat  archaic  use,  a 
peraon  is  said  to  be  convicted  when  g^lt  is  brought  clearly 
home  to  his  own  conscience  (convict  in  this  sense  being  allied 
with  convince,  which  we  see  under  persuade)  ;  in  legal  usage 
one  is  said  to  be  convicted  only  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  In 
stating  the  penalty  of  an  offense,  the  legal  word  sentence  is 
now  more  conmion  than  condemn;  as,  he  was  sentenced  to 
imprisonment;  but  it  is  good  usage  to  say,  he  was  condemned 
to  imprisonment.  To  denounce  is  to  make  publie  or  official 
declaration  against,  especially  in  a  violent  and  threatening 
manner. 

From  the  jmlpitt  in  the  northern  Stmtee  Bnrr  was  denounced  m  an 
Asnuin.  Ck>FFiK  BuUding  the  Nation  ch.  10,  p.  187  [H.  1888.] 

To  doom  is  to  condemn  solemnly  and  consign  to  evil  or 
destruction  or  to  predetermine  to  an  evil  destiny;  an  inferior 
race  in  presence  of  a  superior  is  doomed  to  subjugation  or 
extinction.    Compare  abbaign;  bepbove. 

ANTOMTmt 

absolve  applaud  exonerate  pardon 

acquit  approve  Justify  praise 

FREPOSmOHSs 

The  bandit  was  condemned  to  death  for  kis  erime. 

CONDIGN 

STKOmrMS: 

adequate        exemplary        just  merited  seTere 

deserved         fit  meet         rigorons         suitable 

Condign  and  exemplary  are  both  used  of  severe  punishment, 
viewed  from  different  points;  condign  (from  L.  con,  in- 
tensive, +  dignus,  worthy)  is  held  to  be  "worthy"  of  the 
fault  or  crime  punished,  viewing  punishment  as  vindictive, 
or  demanded  by  the  nature  of  the  offense;  exemplary  (from 
L.  exemplum,  example)  views  tlie  punishment  (which  may, 
perhaps,  be  the  same  in  fact)  as  furnishing  a  warning  ''ex- 
ample^' to  deter  others  from  committing?  a  like  offense;  so  a 
court  may  award  exemplary  damages,  beyond  the  amount  of 


eonfess 
conjoin 
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actual  injury  done,  as  a  public  warning  against  similar  acts,  as 
of  malicious  mischief.  As  the  judgment  of  the  gravity  of  an 
offense  depends  largely  upon  the  view  and  temper  of  the 
one  inflicting  the  penalty,  condign  has  become  a  somewhat 
reproachful  word,  having  been  often  used  to  disguise  pimiali- 
ments  unnecessarily  or  unjustly  harsh  or  severe,  or  inflicted 
in  anger  or  revenge.    Compare  severe. 


AKTONTMSt 

eentle  lenient 

Inadequate     mild 


moderate 
I>etty 


scant 
scanty 


slight 
triflinK 


trivial 


STNONTlffSt 

accept 

acknowledge 

admit 


CONFESS 


concede 
disclose 
endorse 


aUow 
aToir 
certify 

We  accept  another's  statement ;  admit  any  point  made  against 
us;  acknowledge  what  we  have  said  or  done,  good  or  bad; 
avow  our  individual  beliefs  or  feelings;  certify  to  facts  within 
our  knowledge ;  confess  our  own  faults ;  endorse  a  friend's  note 
or  statement;  grant  a  request;  own  our  faults  or  obligations; 
recognize  lawful  authority;  concede  a  claim.  Confess  has  a 
high  and  sacred  use  in  the  religious  sense ;  as,  to  confess  Christ 
before  men.  It  may  have  also  a  playful  sense  (often  with  to) ; 
as,  one  confesses  to  a  weaknei,s  for  confectionery.  The  chief 
present  use  of  the  word,  however,  is  in  the  sense  of  making 
known  to  others  one's  own  wrong-doing;  in  this  sense  confess 
is  stronger  than  acknowledge  or  admit,  and  more  specific  than 
own;  a  person  admits  a  mistake;  acknowledges  a  fault;  con- 
fesses sin  or  crime.    Compare  apology;  avow. 

ANTONYMS  s 

hide 

mask 

repudiate 


cloak 

conceal 

cover 


deny 

disavow 

disguise 


disown 

dissemble 

dissimulate 


screen 

secrete 

veil 


STNONTMSs 

assure 

corroborate 

establish 


CONFIRM 


fix 

prove 

ratify 


sanction 

settle 

strengthen 


substantiate 

sustain 

nphold 


Confirm  (from  L.  con,  together,  and  firmus,  firm)  is  to  add 
firmness  or  give  stability  to.   Both  confirm  and  corroborate  pre- 
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conjoin 

suppose  something  already  existing  to  which  the  confirmation 
or  corroboration  is  added.  Testimony  is  corrohorcUed  by 
eoneorrent  testimony  or  by  circumstances;  confirmed  by 
established  facts.  That  which  is  thoroughly  proved  is  said  to 
be  established;  so  is  that  which  is  official  and  has  adequate 
power  behind  it;  as,  the  established  government;  the  established 
ehnrch.  The  continents  are  fixed.  A  treaty  is  ratified;  an 
appointment  confirmed.  An  act  is  sanctioned  by  any  person  or 
authority  that  passes  upon  it  approvingly.  A  statement  is 
substantiated;  a  report  confirmed;  a  controversy  settled;  the 
decision  of  a  lower  court  stistained  by  a  higher.  Just  govern- 
ment should  be  upheld.  The  beneficent  results  of  Christianity 
confirm  our  faith  in  it  as  a  divine  revelation. 


abrogate  cancel  overthrow         shatter  upset 

annul  destroy  shake  unsettle  weaken 

PBEPOSmOHS  s 

Confirm  a  statement  by  testimony;  confirm  a  person  in  a 
belief. 

CONGRATULATE 

STHOmrX: 
f  olieitato 

To  felicitate  is  to  pronounce  one  happy  or  wish  one  joy; 
to  congratulate  is  to  express  hearty  sympathy  in  his  joys  or 
hopes.  Felicitate  is  cold  and  formal.  We  say  one  felicitates 
himself;  though  to  congratulate  oneself,  which  is  less  natural, 
is  becoming  prevalent. 

AHTOinfMS; 

condole  with  console 

PBJSP08XTI0NS: 

Congratulate  one  on  or  upon  his  success. 

CONJOIN 
STHOinrMSt 

adi€>ln  attach  concatenate  join 

amz  combine  connect  nnite 


An  object  that  adjoins  another  touches  that  other  at  one 
or  more  points  or  at  one  side  or  ed<?e;  a  garden  adjoins  a 
house  when  lying  beside  or  behind  it ;  if  we  were  to  say  that 
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eoimeqncnce 

the  garden  is  connected  with  the  house,  we  should  think  of 
some  path  or  passageway  by  which  the  one  might  be  reached 
from  the  other.  To  conjoin  is  to  join  with  much  completeness 
and  permanence,  as  by  adhesion,  intergrowing,  or  fusing  to- 
gether at  a  point,  edge,  or  surface;  paint  is  at  once  con- 
joined with  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied;  things  that  are 
joined  may  not  be  conjoined;  friendly  hands  or  meeting  roads 
or  streams  are  joined,  but  not  conjoined.  Conjoin  is  often  in- 
terchangeable with  unite,  but  conjoin  directs  attention  to  the 
original  separateness,  unite  to  the  final  unity.  To  subjoin  is 
to  add  at  the  end,  to  attcu:h  or  affix  as  something  additional,  to 
append.  Concatenate  (a  somewhat  rare  or  technical  word) 
signifies  to  join  in  a  chain  or  series,  all  the  parts  of  which 
have  neutral  relations;  as,  in  nature  causes  and  effects  are 
concatenated.    Compare  add;  append;  apply;  attach;  unite. 

ANTONYMS: 

See  the  antonyms  for  the  words  above  referred  to. 


CONQUER 

3TNONYM8t 

beat 

master 

preTail 

eheckmate 

OTeroome 

put  doi 

omah 

oTermaster 

quell 

defeat 

OTermateb 

redvee 

disoomfit 

OTerpower 

rout 

down 

OTertbrow 

■vbdve 

humble 

.bieot 
■nbjnsate 
■imtouiit 
Tanquisli 


irorst 

To  defeat  an  enemy  is  to  gain  an  advantage  for  the  time; 
to  vanquish  is  to  win  a  signal  victory;  to  conquer  is  to  over- 
come  so  effectually  that  the  victory  is  regarded  as  final.  An 
army  is  defeated  when  it  is  driven  back  or  compelled  to  re- 
tire disastrously,  with  loss  of  position,  military  equipment,  and 
men.  A  "defeat"  is  final  for  a  battle,  but  not  necessarily  for 
a  campaign.  Conquer,  in  many  cases,  carries  the  idea  of 
possession;  as,  to  conquer  respect,  affection,  peace,  etc.  A 
country  is  conquered  when  its  armies  are  defeated  and  its 
territory  is  occupied  by  the  enemy;  it  may  be  subjected  to  in- 
demnity or  to  various  disabilities;  it  is  subjugated  when  it 
is  held  helplessly  and  continuously  under  military  control ;  it  is 
subdued  when  all  resistance  has  died  out.  An  armv  is  routed 
when  it  is  converted  into  a  mob  of  fuoritives.     Compare  beat. 
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ANTONYMS: 


capitulate 
cede 
faU 
fall 


fly 

forfeit 

lose 

resign 


retire 

retreat 

submit 


conquer 
consequence 


succumb 

surrender 

yield 


CONSCIOUS 


apprised 


certalA 
••rtifled 


oocsiBaat 
inzormed 


sensible 


One  is  aware  of  that  which  exists  without  him;  he  is  con- 
seious  of  the  inner  workings  of  his  own  mind.  Sensible  may  be 
used  in  the  exact  sense  of  conscious,  or  it  may  partake  of  both 
the  senses  mentioned  above.  One  may  be  sensible  of  his  own 
or  another's  error;  he  is  conscious  only  of  his  own.  A  person 
may  feel  assured  or  sure  of  something  false  or  non-existent; 
what  he  is  aware  of,  still  more  what  he  is  conscious  of,  must 
be  fact.  Sensible  has  often  a  reference  to  the  emotions  where 
conscious  might  apply  only  to  the  intellect;  to  say  a  culprit  is 
sensible  of  his  degradation  is  more  forcible  than  to  say  he  is 
conscious  of  it 

ANTOllTKSs 

cold     dead     deaf     ignorant     insensible     unaware      unconscious 

PBEPOSinOHi 

On  the  stormy  sea,  man  is  conscious  of  the  limitation  of 
homan  poiwer. 


snroNYMSi 

eoBseqnent 
end 


CONSEQUENCE 

ontKro^rtK 


eTent 

issue 

ontoo: 


Sro 
t 


sequel 
upshot 


Effect  is  the  strongest  of  these  words:  it  is  that  which  is  di- 
rectly produced  by  the  action  of  an  efficient  cause;  we  say, 
"Every  effect  must  have  an  adequate  cause"  (compare  cause). 
In  r^:ard  to  human  actions,  effect  commonly  relates  to  inten- 
tion; as,  the  shot  took  effect,  ?.  e.,  the  effect  intended.  A  con- 
sequence is  that  which  follows  an  act  naturally,  but  less  di- 
rectly than  the  effect.  The  motion  of  the  piston  is  the  effect, 
and  the  agitation  of  the  water  under  the  paddle-wheels  a  con- 
sequence  of  the  expansion  of  steam  in  the  cylinder.  The 
renUt  is,  literally,  the  rebound  of  an  act,  depending  on  many 


console  ]^74 

contrast  

elements;  the  issue  is  that  which  flows  forth  directlv;  we  «iv 
the  issue  of  a  battle,  the  result  of  a  campaign.    A  consequent 
commonly  is  that  which  follows  simply  in  order  of  time,  or 
by  logical  inference.    The  end  is  the  actual  outcome  without 
determination  of  its  relation  to  what  has  gone  before;  it  is 
ordinarily  viewed  as  either  the  necessary,  natural,  or  logicfli^ 
outcome,  any  effect,  consequence,  or  result  being  termed  m^^ 
end;  as,  the  end  of  such  a  course  must  be  ruin.     The  gtiui^  ^ 
(from  L.  e,  out,  and  venio,  come)  is  primarily  exactly  the  sanc^  ^ 
in  meaning  as  outcome;  but  in  use  it  is  more  nearly  equivaki:^^ 
to  upshot,  signifying  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  effects, 
sequences,  and  results  of  a  course  of  action.     Compare 
cidext;  cause;  circumstance;  end;  event. 


CONSOLE 

STHONTMSs 

comfort      condole  with     eneonras^      aympatUBO  wil 

One  condoles  with  another  by  the  expression  of  kindly 
pathy  in  his  trouble ;  he  consoles  him  by  considerations  adapU 
to  soothe  and  sustain  the  spirit,  as  by  the  assurances  an^ 
promises  of  the  gospel;  he  etwourages  him  by  the  hope  o: 
some  relief  or  deliverance;  he  comforts  him  by  whatever  act  o: 
word  tends  to  bring  mind  or  body  to  a  state  of  rest  and 
We  sympathize  with  others,  not  only  in  sorrow,  but  in  joy —  — 
Compare  alleviate;  pity. 

AKTONTMSs 

annoy     distress    disturb    grieve    hurt     sadden     trouble     woun^K 


CONTAGION 

STNONTMi 
imfeotion 

Infection  is  frequently  confused  with  contagion,  even  by 
medical  men.  The  best  usage  now  limits  contagion  to  diseases 
that  are  transmitted  by  contact  with  the  diseased  person^ 
either  directly  by  touch  or  indirectly  by  use  of  the  same  artieles, 
by  breath,  effluvia,  etc.  Infection  is  applied  to  diseases  pro- 
duced by  no  known  or  definable  influence  of  one  person  upon 
another,  but  where  common  climatic,  malarious,  or  other  wide- 
spread conditions  are  believed  to  be  chiefly  instrumental. 
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CONTINUAL 

•^■■•leii  iaeesaaat  renlar  iialntermpted 

eoBStiutt  inTaiiable        uitDroken        nnremitttns 

ecatiavoiui       perpetual         uaoeaeliiK       uavarylns 

Caniifnums  describes  that  which  is  absolutely  without  pause 
or  break;  continual,  that  which  often  intermits,  but  as  regu- 
larly begins  again.  A  continuous  beach  is  exposed  to  the 
continual  beating  of  the  waves.  A  similar  distinction  is  made 
between  incessant  and  ceaseless.  The  incessant  discharge  of 
firearms  makes  the  ceaseless  roar  of  battle.  Constant  is  some- 
times used  in  the  sense  of  continual;  but  its  chief  uses  are 
mental  and  moral. 

CONTRACT 
STiroinrMS: 

ent  eartel  encasement       pledge 

tent      eompaet  obuKation  premise 

eevenant  pact  etipnlation 

All  these  words  involve  at  least  two  parties,  though  an  engage- 
metU  or  promise  may  be  the  act  of  but  one.    A  contract  is  a 
fonnal  agreement  between  two  or  more  parties  for  the  doing 
or  leaving  undone  some  specified  act  or  acts,  and  is  ordinanly 
in  writing.    Mutual  promises  may  have  the  force  of  a  con- 
tract,    A  consideration,  or  compensation,  is  essential  to  con- 
vert an  agreement  into  a  contract,     A  contract  may  be  oral 
or  written.    A  covenant  in  law  is  a  written  contract  under  seal. 
Covenant  is  frequent  in  religious  usage,  as  contract  is  in  law 
and  business.     Compact  is  essentially  the  same  as  contract, 
but  is  applied  to  international  agreements,  treaties,  etc     A 
hargain  is  a  mutual  agreement  for  an  exchange  of  values,  with- 
out the  formality  of  a  contract.    A  stiptdation  is  a  single  item 
^  an  agreement  or  contract.    A  cartel  is  a  military  agreement 
for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  or  the  like. 


CONTRAST 

BTHOHTMS: 
•oapare  differentiate  diseriminate  oppose 

To  compare  (from  L.  con,  together,  and  par,  equal)  is  to 
plaee  together  in  order  to  show  likeness  or  unlikeness;  to  con- 
trast (^m  L.  contra,  against,  and  sto,  stand)  is  to  set  in  op- 
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position  in  order  to  show  nnlikeness.  We  cofUrast  objects  that 
have  been  already  compared.  We  must  compare  them,  at 
least  momentarily,  even  to  know  that  they  are  different.  We 
contrast  them  when  we  observe  their  nnlikeness  in  a  general 
way;  we  differentiate  them  when  we  note  the  difference  exactly 
and  point  by  point  We  distinguish  objects  when  we  note  a 
difference  that  may  fall  short  of  contrast;  we  diacriminate 
them  when  we  classify  or  place  them  according  to  their  differ- 
ences. 

PREPOSinONt 

We  contrast  one  object  with  another. 

CONVERSATION 

STNONTlffSi 

ohat  oonunnaion  oonTerse      iatevoowM 

oolliiqity  oomf  abvlation     dialogue      j^urlajr 

eoimnwiilotioii     oonfereaoe  diseourse    tiUk 

Conversation  (from  L.  con,  with)  is,  etymologically,  an  inter- 
change of  ideas  with  some  other  person  or  persons.    Talk  may 
be  wholly  one-sided.     Many  brilliant  talkers  have  been  in- 
capable of  conversation.     There  may  be  intercourse  without 
conversation,  as  by  looks,  signs,  etc.;  communion  is  of  hearts, 
with  or  without  words;  communication  is  often  by  writing, 
and  may  be  uninvited  and  unreciprocated.    Talk  may  denote 
the  mere  utterance  of  words  with  little  thought;  thus,  we  say 
idle  talk,  empty  talk,  rather  than  idle  or  empty  conversation. 
Discourse  is  now  applied  chiefly  to  public  addresses.     A  con^ 
ference  is  more  formal  than  a  conversation.    Dialogue  denotes 
ordinarily  an  artificial  or  imaginary  conversation,  generally 
of  two  persons,  but  sometimes  of  more.    A  colloquy  is  indefinite 
as  to  number,  and  generally  somewhat  informal.     Compare 

BEHAVIOR. 

PREPOSITIONS  s 

Conversation  with  friends;   between  or  among  the  guests^ 
about  a  matter. 

CONVERT 

STNONTMSt 

disoiplo  neophyte  proeeljrt^ 

The  name  disciple  is  given  to  the  follower  of  a  certain  faith  ^ 
without  reference  to  any  previous  belief  or  allegiance;  a 
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convey 

v  rt  is  a  person  who  has  come  to  one  i'aith  from  a  different 
belief  or  from  unbelief.  A  'proselyte  is  one  who  has  been 
led  to  accept  a  religious  system,  whether  with  or  without 
true  faith;  a  convert  is  always  understood  to  be  a  believer. 
A  neophyte  is  a  new  convert,  not  yet  fully  indoctrinated,  or 
not  admitted  to  full  privileges.  The  antonyms  apostate,  pervert, 
and  renegade  are  condemnatory  names  applied  to  the  convert 
by  those  whose  faith  he  forsakes. 


CONVEY 
STHomrMSt 

emrrj  atoTe  sliift  transmit 

ehBsig^  rentcrre  transfer  transport 

Convey,   transmit,  and   transport  all  imply   delivery   at   a 
destination;  as,  I  will  convey  the  information  to  your  friend; 
air  conveys  sound  (to  a  listener) ;  carry  does  not  necessarily 
imply  delivery,  and  often  does  not  admit  of  it.    A  man  car- 
ries an  appearance,  conveys  an  impression,  the  appearance 
remaining  his  own,  the  impression  being  given  to  another; 
I  will  transmit  the  letter;  transport  the  goods.    A  horse  car- 
ties  his  mane  and  tail,  but  does  not  convey  them.     Transfer 
may  or  may  not  imply  delivery  to  another  person;  as,  items 
may  be  transferred  from  one  account  to  another  or  a  word 
transferred  to  the  following  line.     In  law,  real  estate,  which 
can  not  be  moved,  is  conveyed  by  simply  transferring  title 
and  possession.     Transport  usually  refers  to  material,  trans- 
fer, transmit,  and  convey  may  refer  to  immaterial  objects; 
we  transfer  possession,   transmit   intelligence,   convey   ideas, 
but  do  not  transport  them.    In  the  case  of  convey  the  figura- 
tive sense  now  predominates.    Compare  carry. 

AHTOHTint 

cUng  to  hold  keep  possess  preserve  retain 

n^POSITIOHSt 

Convey  to  a  friend,  a  purchaser,  etc. ;  convey  from  the  house 
•  t  the  station;  convey  by  express,  by  hand,  etc. 


eonToke 
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STNONTMSs 
asaemble 


CONVOKE 


call  together 
ooUeot 


Sather 

A  convention  is  called  by  some  officer  or  officers,  as  by  i 
president,  its  executive  committee,  or  some  eminent  leadere^  } 
the  delegates  are  assembled  or  convened  in  a  certain  plae^?? 
at  a  certain  hour.  Convoke  implies  an  organized  body  and  .0 
superior  authority;  assemble  and  convene  express  more  iim- 
dependent  action;  Parliament  is  convoked;  Congress  assembler- 
Troops  are  mustered;  witnesses  and  jurymen  are  summoned^" 

ANTONYMS: 

sciatter 


adj«um 
break  up 


disband 
discharge 


dismiss 
disperse 


dissolve 
proroffuo 


CRIMINAL 


SYNONYMS  I 

abominable 
culpable 
felonions 
ilasitions 


irniliT 
Illeeal 
immoral 
iniqnitoiis 


nefarious 
sinful 
nnlawfnl 
▼ioiovs 


Tile 


Every  criminal  act  is  illegal  or  unlawful,  but  illegal  or  tin — 
lawful  acts  may  not  be  criminal.   Offenses  against  public  law 
criminal;  offenses  against  private  rights  are  merely  illegal 
unlawful.     As  a  general  rule,  all  acts  punishable  by  fine  ozr 
imprisonment  or  both,  are  criminal  in  view  of  the  law.     It  i^ 
illegal  for  a  man  to  trespass  on  another's  land,  but  it  is  not^ 
criminal;  the  trespasser  is  liable  to  a  civil  suit  for  damages^ 
but  not  to  indictment,  fine,  or  imprisonment.  A  felonious  act^ 
is  a  criminal  act  of  an  aggravated  kind,  which  is  punishable 
by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  or  by  death.    A  flagitiousr 
crime  is  one  that  brings  public  odium.     Vicioi^  refers  to  the- 
indulgence  of  evil  appetites,  habits,  or  passions;  vicious  acts 
are  not  necessarily  criminal,  or  even  illegal;  we  speak  of  sl 
viciotis  horse.     That   which  is  iniquitous,  i.   e,,  contrary  to 
equity,  may  sometimes  be  done  under  the  forms  of  law.    In- 
gratitude is  sinful,  hypocrisy  is  wicked,  but  neither  is  punish* 
able  by  human  law;  hence,  neither  is  criminal  or  illegah    Com* 
pare  sin. 


riflrht 
vtrtuoitf 


ANTONYMS  s 

innocent 

lawful 

meritorious 

Just 

legal 

moral 
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CRITERION 

rule  test  touohstone 


A  standard  is  a  measure  of  quantity,  quality,  or  value 
established  by  law  or  general  consent;  it  is  general  recognl- 
tion  and  aeeeptanoe  that  makes  a  standard.  A  criterion  (from 
Gr.  krind,  judge)  is  a  standard  believed  to  have  special  ac- 
euraey  or  certainty,,  so  that  other  things  may  be  "judged"  by 
it;  the  meaning  is  often  strengthened  by  adjectives;  as,  a 
sore  or  an  infallible  criterion;  any  fact,  truth,  or  principle, 
regarded  as  established,  may  be  a  criterion.  A  test  views 
a  person  or  thing  as  put  upon  trial  under  fixed  and  approved 
conditions;  as,  a  test  for  the  purity  or  fineness  of  gold,  for 
the  tensile  strength  of  a  rope  or  wire;  a  chemical  test  to 
determine  the  existence  or  the  quantity  of  any  ingredient  in 
a  mixture;  certain  oaths  have  been  at  various  times  used  as 
t^sts  of  loyalty,  and  known  as  test-osiths.  Touchstone,  former- 
ly' denoting  a  stone  supposed  to  indicate  the  fineness  of  gold, 
is  now  only  used  figuratively  in  the  general  sense  of  test. 
Oompare  demonstration;  testimony. 


ohance  fancy  imagination  possibility 

oonjecture  gueas  probability  supposition 


DAILY 


Daily  is  the  Saxon  and  popular,  diurnal  the  Latin  and  scien- 
tific term.    In  strict  usage,  daily  is  the  antonym  of  nightly  as 
diurnal  is  of  nocturnal.    Daily  is  not,  however,  held  strictly  to 
this  use ;  a  physician  makes  daily  visits  if  he  calls  at  some  time 
within  each  period  of  twenty-four  hours.    Diurnal  is  more  exact 
in  all  its  uses ;  a  diurnal  fiower  opens  or  blooms  only  in  daylight ; 
a  diurnal  bird  or  animal  flies  or  ranges  only  by  day;  in  contra- 
distinction to  nocturnal  flowers,  birds,  etc.     A  diurnal  motion 
exactly  fills  an  astronomical  day  or  the  time  of  one  rotation  of 
a  planet  on  its  axis,  while  a  daily  motion  is  much  less  definite. 

AXTONTMSt 

nightly  nocturnal 
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deoeption 

DANGER 

STNONTMSs 
luuard         insecurity  Jeopardj  peril  viak 

Danger  is  exposure  to  possible  evil,  which  may  be  either  near 
and  probable  or  remote  and  doubtful ;  peril  is  exposure  to  im- 
minent and  sharply  threatening  evil,  especially  to  such  as  results 
from  violence.  An  invalid  may  be  in  danger  of  consumption;  a 
disarmed  soldier  is  in  peril  of  death.  Jeopardy  is  nearly  the 
same  as  peril,  but  involves,  like  risk,  more  of  the  element  of 
chance  or  uncertainty;  a  man  tried  upon  a  capital  charge  is 
said  to  be  put  in  jeopardy  of  life.  Insecurity  is  a  feeble  word, 
but  exceedingly  broad,  applying  to  the  placing  of  a  dish,  or 
the  possibilities  of  a  life,  a  fortune,  or  a  government.  Com- 
pare HAZARD. 

ANTONTMSx 

defense   Immunity   protection   safeiruard   safety   secuiity  shelter 


DARK 

mmmlhmt 


STNONTMSt 

black 
dim 
dismal 
dnsky 

gloomy 
mnrky 
mysterious 
obsenro 

opaque 
sable 
shadowy 
sbady 

Strictly,  that  which  is  black  is  absolutely  destitute  of  color  ^ 
that  which  is  dark  is  absolutely  destitute  of  light.    In  common 
speech,  however,  a  coat  is  black,  though  not  optically  colorless  ^ 
the  night  is  dark,  though  the  stars  shine.     That  is  obscure^ 
shadowy,  or  shady  from  which  the  light  is  more  or  less  cut  ofT- 
Dusky  is  applied  to  objects  which  appear  as  if  viewed  in  fading 
light;  the  word  is  often  used,  as  are  swart  and  swarthy,  of  th^ 
human  skin  when  quite  dark,  or  even  verging  toward  black,    DinB' 
refers  to  imperfection  of  outline,  from  distance,  darkness,  mist* 
etc.,  or  from  some  defect  of  vision.    Opaque  objects,  as  smokeJ^ 
glass,  are  impervious  to  light.     Murky  is  said  of  that  whicb 
is  at  once  dark,  obscure,  and  gloomy;  as,  a  murky  den;  » 
murky   sky.     Figuratively,   dark   is   emblematic   of   sadness, 
agreeing  with  somber,  dismal,  gloomy,  also  of  moral  evil;  as, 
a  dark  deed.     Of  intellectual  matter,  dark  is  now  rarely  used 
in   the  old  sense  of  a  dark  saying,  etc.     See   mysterious; 

OBSCURE. 
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danger 
deception 


ANTONYMS; 


bright 

brilliant 

clear 


crystalline 

dazzling 

gleaming 


glowing 

illumined 

light 


Compare  synonyms  for  ught. 


lucid 

luminous 

radiant 


shining 

transparent 

white 


DECAY 
STHOinrMSs 

— rriiyt      d^eoiiipose       molder       pmtrefy      rot      spoil 

Boi  is  a  strong  word,  ordinarily  esteemed  coarse,  but  on  oc- 
casion capable  of  approved  emphatic  nse ;  as,  ''the  name  of  the 
wicked  shall  rot,"  Prov,  x,  7;  decay  and  decompose  are  now 
common  euphemisms.  A  substance  is  decomposed  when  re- 
sdved  into  its  original  elements  by  any  process;  it  is  decayed 
when  resolved  into  its  original  elements  by  natural  processes; 
it  decays  gradually,  but  may  be  instantly  decomposed,  as  water 
into  oxygen  and  hydrogen ;  to  say  that  a  thing  is  decayed  may 
denote  only  a  partial  result,  but  to  say  it  is  decomposed 
ordinarily  implies  that  the  change  is  com])lete  or  nearly  so. 
Putrefy  and  the  adjectives  putrid  and  putrescent,  and  the 
nouns  putridity  and  putrescence,  are  used  almost  exclusively 
of  animal  matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  the  more  gen- 
eral woxd  decay  being  used  of  either  animal  or  vegetable 
aabaiances. 

DECEPTION 


double- dealing  finesse  lie 

duplicity  fraud  lyiAS 

equiToeation  cuile  preTarioation 

fabrioation  nypoorisy  trickeiar 

falsel&ood  impositioii  untrutn 


Deceit  is  the  habit,  deception  the  act;  guile  applies  to  the 
clisposition  out  of  which  deceit  and  deception  grow,  and  also  to 
tHeir  actual  practise.    A  lie,  lying,  or  falsehood,  is  the  uttering 
of  what  one  knows  to  be  false  with  intent  to  deceive.     The 
novel  or  drama  is  not  a  lie,  because  not  meant  to  deceive;  the 
ancient  teaching  that  the  earth  was  flat  was  not  a  lie,  because 
not  then  known  to  be  false.     Untruth  is  more  !:han  lack  of  ac- 
curacy, implying  always  lack  of  veracity ;  but  it  is  a  somewhat 
milder  and  more  dignified  word  than  He.    Falsehood  and  hjing 
are  in  utterance;  deceit  and  deception  may  be  merely  in  act  or 


€lee«it 
^eeoiti 
delusion 


defense 
defer 
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implication.  Deception  may  be  innocent,  and  even  unintoi- 
tional,  as  in  the  case  of  an  optical  illusion;  deceit  always  in- 
volves injurious  intent.  Craft  and  cunning  have  not  neeeesa- 
rily  any  moral  quality;  they  are  common  traits  of  animals,  but 
stand  rather  low  in  the  human  scale.  Duplicity  is  the  habitual 
speaking  or  acting  with  intent  to  appear  to  mean  what  one 
does  not.  Dissimulation  is  rather  a  concealing  of  what  is  than 
a  pretense  of  what  is  not.  Equivocation  is  the  saying  or  stat- 
ing of  one  thing  in  order  that  something  other  and  difiEerent 
may  be  understood.  Finesse  is  simply  an  adroit  and  delicate 
management  of  a  matter  foe  one's  own  side,  not  necessarily 
involving  deceit.  Compare  artifice;  fallacy;  fiction;  fraud; 

HYPOCRISY.     . 


ANTONTMSt 

candor  frankness 

fair  dealing        frullelessness 


honesty 
openness 


simplicity 
sincerity 


truth 
veracity 


DEFENSE 


SYNONYMS: 

apology 

bulwark 

fortress 


■rnard 

Jvstiftoation 

protection 


ran&part 

resistanoe 

safeguard 


•Halter 

shield 

▼indieattoa 


The  weak  may  speak  or  act  in  defense  of  the  strong;  none 
but  the  powerful  can  assure  others  of  protection,  A  defense 
is  ordinarily  against  actual  attack;  protection  is  against  pos- 
sible as  well  as  actual  dangers.  We  speak  of  defense  ag^ainst 
an  assault,  protection  from  the  cold.  Vindication  is  a  tri- 
umphant defense  of  character  and  conduct  against  charges  of 
error  or  wrong.    Compare  apology. 

ANTONYMS! 

abandonment    betrayal    capitulation    desertion    flight    surrender 

PBEPOSITIONSt 

Defense  against  assault  or  assailants;  in  law,  defense  to  an 
action,  from  the  testimony. 


SYNONYMS: 

adjonm 
break  oH 
break  np 


DEFER 


delay 

dissolve 

postpone 


procrastinate 

prorogue 

protract 


put  oM 
suspend 


Adjourn  (through  F.  from  L.   ad,  to,  +  diumus,  daily,  from 
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defeg 

dies,  day)  signifies  literally  to  put  off  to  another  day,  hence, 
by  eztensiony  to  put  off  to  any  future  time.  Prorogue  (from 
L.  prarogo,  extend,  defer)  is  a  special  legal  or  legislative  term, 
applying  only  to  the  British  Parliament  or  to  similar  colonial 
assemblies.  A  voluntary  assembly  may  adjourn  itself;  Parlia- 
ment is  prorogued  by  order  of  the  king. 

By  the  Idng*!  authority  alone,  and  by  his  writs  are  they  (the  two  houses 
of  peers  and  commons)  assembled,  and  by  him  alone  are  they  prorogued 
and  diasoWed,  but  each  house  may  odjoum  itself.  Bacon. 

A  parliament  which  is  prorogued  still  exists,  and  may  be  sum- 
moned by  the  sovereign  at  any  time  to  meet  again  without  a  new 
election;  a  parliament  which  is  dissolved  ceases  to  exist;  all  its 
unfinished  business  is  dead;  there  can  be  no  parliament  until  a 
general  election  is  held,  resulting  in  a  new  parliament,  which 
must  take  up  aU  business  de  novo;  an  ^^adjournment"  is  simply 
a  voluntary  intermission  at  the  discretion  of  either  or  both 
houses.  The  congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  various 
State  l^islatures  terminate  their  sessions  only  by  adjournment, 
either  to  a  day  fixed  by  vote  or  to  the  time  of  compulsory  re- 
assembling provided  by  the  constitution.  If  a  deliberative 
body  adjourns  with  no  day  fixed  either  by  vote  or  law  for 
reassembling,  it  thereby  terminates  its  existence;  hence  the 
phrase  to  adjourn  sine  die,  or  without  day  (which  is  etymolog- 
ically  a  contradiction  in  terms)  is  used  to  denote  the  final 
breaking  up  or  dissolution  of  an  assembly ;  to  adjourn  without 
day  is  to  terminate  the  existence  of  the  body  and,  of  course,  any 
future  consideration  by  that  body  of  its  unfinished  business; 
the  existence  of  an  American  congress  would  terminate  ipso 
facto,  even  if  there  were  no  formal  adjournment,  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  day  fixed  by  the  constitution  for  the  assembly  of 
a  new  congress,  and  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
the  representatives  and  many  of  the  senators  were  elected. 
In  conunon  usage,  to  adjourn  a  matter  is  to  hold  it  in  abey- 
ance (see  abetance)  until  it  may  be  more  conveniently  or 
suitably  considered — to  defer,  or  postpone  it ;  in  such  use  defer 
and  postpone  are  closely  equivalent  to  adjourn;  to  defer  is 
simply  to  lay  by  or  put  aside  temporarily ;  to  postpone  ( from  L. 
post,  after,  +  pono,  place)  is  strictly  to  put  aside  until  "after" 
something  else  is  done,  known,  obtained,  or  the  like;  as,  to 
postpone  the  attack  until  daylight;  but  postpone  is  often  used 
without  such  limitation;  both  defer  and  postpone  imply  ex- 
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peetation  of  later  consideration,  or  action ;  prooroBtinate  is  leas 
definite  than  adjourn,  defer,  or  delay;  procrastination  is  pur- 
poseless; one  who  procrastinates  gives  no  assurance  that  he 
will  ever  act.    Compare  hinder. 

ANTONTMSt 

act  despatch        hasten  quicken  urge  on 

act  on  expedite         hurry  take  up  urse  forward 


DEFILE 

STKONTMSt 

befoul  eormpt     pollute     spoil     sully     tamlsk 

oontaminate     iafeet       soil  stain     taiut    vitiate 

The  hand  may  be  defiled  by  a  touch  of  pitch ;  swine  that  have 
been  wallowing  in  the  mud  are  befouled.  Contaminate  and  in- 
fect refer  to  something  evil  that  deeply  pervades  and  per- 
meates, as  the  human  body  or  mind.  Pollute  is  used  chiefly  of 
liquids;  as,  water  polluted  with  sewage.  Tainted  meat  is  re- 
pulsive; infected  meat  contains  germs  of  disease.  A  soiled 
garment  may  be  cleansed  by  washing;  a  spoiled  garment  is 
beyond  cleansing  or  repair.  Bright  metal  is  tarnished  by 
exposure ;  a  fair  sheet  is  sullied  by  a  dirty  hand.  In  figurative 
use,  defile  may  be  used  merely  in  the  ceremonial  sense;  ''they 
themselves  went  not  into  the  judgment  hall,  lest  they  should 
be  defiled,"  John  xviii,  28 ;  contaminate  refers  to  deep  spiritual 
injury.  Pollute  has  also  a  reference  to  sacrilege;  as,  to  poUuie 
a  sanctuary,  an  altar,  or  an  ordinance.  The  innocent  are 
often  contaminated  by  association  with  the  wicked;  the  vicious 
are  more  and  more  corrupted  by  their  own  excesses.  We  speak 
of  a  nitiated  taste  or  style;  fraud  vitiates  a  title  or  a  contract. 

ANTONTMS: 

clean       cleanse       disinfect       hallow       purify       sanctify       wash 

PREPOSITIONS  s 

The  temple  was  defiled  with  blood;  defiled  by  sacrilegious 
deeds. 

DEFINITION 

SYNONTMS: 

comment  description      exposition  renderini^ 

commentary     explanation    interpretation     traaalatioa 

A  definition  is  exact,  an  explanation  general;  a  definition  is 
formal,  a  description  pictorial.     A  definition  must  include  all 
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that  bdongs  to  the  object  defined,  and  exclude  all  that  does  not ; 
a  deseripUam  may  include  only  some  general  features;  an  ex- 
planaiion  may  simply  throw*  light  upon  some  point  of  special 
difficulty.  An  exposition  undertakes  to  state  more  fully  what 
is  compactly  given  or  only  implied  in  the  text;  as^  an  expoHtion 
of  Seriptore.  Interpretation  is  ordinarily  from  one  language 
into  another,  or  from  the  language  of  one  period  into  that  of 
another;  it  may  also  be  a  statement  giving  the  doubtful  or 
hidden  meaning  of  that  which  is  recondite  or  perplexing;  as, 
jthe  interpretation  of  a  dream,  a  riddle,  or  of  some  difficult  pas- 
sage. Definition,  explanation,  exposition,  and  interpretation 
are  ordinarily  blended  in  ^  commentary,  which  may  also  in- 
clude description,  A  comment  is  upon  a  single  passage;  a 
commentary  m2iy  be  the  same,  but  is  usually  understood  to  be 
a  volmne  of  comments, 

DELEGATE 

STHONYMSx 
depntj       legate       proxy       representatiTe      svbstitiite 

These  words  agree  in  designating  one  who  acts  in  the  place 
of  some  other  or  others.  The  legate  is  an  ecclesiastical  officer 
representing  the  Pope.  In  strict  usage  the  deputy  or  delegate 
is  more  limited  in  functions  and  more  closely  bound  by  instruc- 
tions than  a  representative,  A  single  officer  may  have  a 
deputy;  many  persons  combine  to  choose  a  delegate  or  repre- 
sentative. In  the  United  States  informal  assemblies  send 
delegates  to  nominating  conventions  with  no  legislative  author- 
ity; representatives  are  legally  elected  to  Congress  and  the 
various  l^islatnres,  with  lawmaking  power. 


DELIBERATE 


STHONTMS: 

eonfer 

ooiuinlt 

meditate 

reflect 

eonsider 

debate 

ponder 

weigh 

An  individual  considers,  meditates,  ponders,  reflects,  by  him- 
self; he  weighs  a  matter  in  his  own  mind,  and  is  sometimes 
said  even  to  debate  with  himself.  Consult,  and  confer  always 
imply  two  or  more  p>ersons,  as  does  debate,  unless  exjiressly 
limited  as  above.  Confer  sugrj^sts  the  interchange  of  counsel. 
advice,  or  information ;  consult  indicates  almost  exclusively  the 


demciastration 
dep#mdent 
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ground;  it  is  destroyed  when  its  structural  unity  is  gone, 
whether  or  not  its  component  parts  remain.  An  edifice  is 
destroyed  by  fire  or  earthquake;  it  is  demolished  by  bombard- 
ment; it  is  ruined  when,  by  violence  or  neglect,  it  has  beeome 
unfit  for  human  habitation.     Compare  abolish;  break. 

ANTONYMS  t 

repair  restore 


buUd 
construct 


create 
make 


DEMONSTRATION 

STNONTMSt 

oertainty  coiuieqnence        eTldenoe  imti 

eonolusion  deduction  Indnotion 

Demonstration,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense,  is  the  highest 
form  of  proof,  and  gives  the  most  absolute  certainty;  but  can 
not  be  applied  outside  of  pure  mathematics  or  other  strictly 
deductive  reasoning;  there  can  be  proof  and  certainty,  how- 
ever, in  matters  that  do  not  admit  of  demonstration,  A  con- 
clusion is  the  absolute  and  necessary  result  of  the  admission 
of  certain  premises;  an  inference  is  a  probable  conclusion 
toward  which  known  facts,  statements,  or  admissions  point, 
but  which  they  do  not  absolutely  establish;  sound  premises, 
together  with  their  necessary  conclusion,  constitute  a  demon- 
stration.  Evidence  is  that  which  tends  to  show  a  thing  to 
be  true;  in  the  widest  sense,  as  including  self-evidence  or 
consciousness,  it  is  the  basis  of  all  knowledge.  Proof  in  the 
strict  sense  is  complete,  irresistible  evidence;  as,  there  was 
much  evidence  against  the  accused,  but  not  amounting  to 
proof  of  guilt.  Moral  certainty  is  a  conviction  resting  on 
such  evidence  as  puts  a  matter  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  while 
not  so  irresistible  as  demonstration.     Compare  hypothesis; 

IXDUCTION. 

DEPENDENT,  n. 

SYNONYMS: 
defeotiTe  degenerate  delinqnent 

These  terms  are  used  somewhat  vaguely  to  indicate  classes 
of  persons  who  fall  below  average  social  requirements,  and 
ordinarily  demand  support  or  restraint,  or  both,  by  organ- 
ized society.  Defectives  are  those  who  lack  some  natural  fac- 
ulty of  power,  ordinarily  essential  to  self-support,  including 
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the  deaf,  blind,  crippled,  idiotic,  etc.  Degenerates  are  those 
who  naturally  tend  to  revert  to  a  lower  mental  or  moral  grade, 
ordinarily  in  some  way  harmful  or  dangerous  to  the  com- 
munity, as  certain  persons  who  from  childhood  show  a 
tendency  to  arson,  setting  fire  to  anything  that  can  burn,  with- 
out regard  to  consequences  to  property  or  life,  and  without 
the  ordinary  motives  of  the  criminal  incendiary;  such  tenden- 
cies may  manifest  themselves  in  numerous  ways;  many  alco- 
holics are  now  classed  as  degenerates.  Delinquents  are  those 
who  have  committed  some  overt  act  against  law  and  order, 
requiring  to  be  dealt  with  by  legal  action;  this  class  would 
strictly  include  all  criminals,  but  the  term  is  ordinarily  used 
to  describe  those  gpiilty  of  minor  offenses,  as  the  juvenile 
offenders  who  are  at  once  cared  for,  restrained,  and  educated 
in  reform  schools;  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  separate 
criminals  who  commit  crime  with  distinctly  criminal  purpose, 
as  the  professional  burglar,  from  those  who  drift  into  criminal 
acts  with  no  fixed  criminal  intent,  as  boys  break  into  base- 
ments to  steal  chains,  gas-fittings,  etc.;  the  dividing  line  is 
vague  and  often  difficult  to  draw,  depending  upon  clear  anal- 
ysis of  each  individual  case,  which  is  largely  the  work  of 
the  judges  of  the  modem  juvenile  courts.  Defectives  and 
degenerates  may  not  be  dependents,  as  they  may  belong  to 
families  able  to  support  them,  or  may  be  even  inheritors  of 
wealth,  while  committing  an  act  requiring  legal  interference. 
Dependents  are  all  those  for  any  reason  unable  to  support 
themselves,  including  children  without  parents  or  guardians 
able  to  provide  for  them;  dependent  children  may  be  neither 
defectives  nor  degenerates,  but  in  every  way  normal;  in 
natural  life  dependents  are  ordinarily  made  such  by  some 
mental  or  physical  defect,  and  include  the  imbecile,  those  of 
unsound  mind  not  classed  as  positively  insane,  cripples,  par- 
alytics, consumptives,  those  enfeebled  by  advanced  age,  etc.; 
in  strictness  the  insane  are  in  the  highest  degree  dependents, 
but  are  not  usually  referred  to  under  that  classification.  There 
is  an  increasing  tendency  in  modem  legal  and  social  administra- 
tion to  a  higher  humanity,  which  separates  those  who  need  care 
or  restraint  because  of  defect,  weakness,  heredity,  etc.,  from 
those  knowingly  and  determinedly  vicious  or  criminal. 
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DESIGN 

STKONTMSt 

aim  flaal  oavse  objeet  prop^ial 

deTioe  intent  plan  pwpoM 

end  intention  projeet  sel&enM 

Design  refers  to  the  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end,  the  cor- 
respondence and  coordination  of  parts,  or  of  separate  acts,  to 
produce  a  result;  intent  and  purpose  overleap  all  particulars, 
and  fasten  on  the  end  itself.  Intention  is  simply  the  more 
familiar  form  of  the  legal  and  philosophical  intent.  Plan  re- 
lates to  details  of  form,  structure,  and  action,  in  themselves; 
design  considers  these  same  details  all  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
The  plan  of  a  campaign  may  be  for  a  series  of  sharp  at- 
tacks, with  the  design  of  thus  surprising  and  overpowering 
the  enemy.  A  man  comes  to  a  fixed  intention  to  kill  his 
enemy;  he  forms  a  plan  to  entrap  him  into  his  power,  with 
the  design  of  then  compassing  his  death;  as  the  law  can  not 
read  the  heart,  it  can  only  infer  the  intent  from  the  evidences  of 
design.  Intent  denotes  a  straining,  stretching  forth  toward  an 
object;  purpose  simply  the  placing  it  before  oneself;  hence,  we 
speak  of  the  purpose  rather  than  the  intent  or  intention  of  Gk>d. 
We  hold  that  the  marks  of  design  in  nature  prove  it  the  work 
of  a  great  Designer.  Intention  contemplates  the  possibility  of 
failure ;  purpose  looks  to  assured  success ;  intent  or  intention  re- 
fers especially  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the  actor ;  purpose  to  the 
result  of  the  action.    Compare  aim;  cause;  idea;  model. 

PREPOSITIONS! 

The  design  of  defrauding;  the  design  of  a  building;  a  de- 
sign for  a  statue. 

DESIRE 

STKONTMS: 

appetenoe  oonenpifoenoe  hankering  pr<»oli'vitj' 

appetite  coTetins  inclination  propeasitsr 

aspiration  craving  longing  wisn 

Inclination  is  the  mildest  of  these  terms ;  it  is  a  quiet,  or  even 
a  vague  or  unconscious,  tendency.  Even  when  we  speak  of  a 
strong  or  decided  ifkilination  we  do  not  express  the  intensity  of 
desire.  Desire  has  a  wide  range,  from  the  highest  objecte  to 
the  lowest;  desire  is  for  an  object  near  at  hand,  or  near  in 
thought,  and  viewed  as  attainable;  a  wish  may  be  for  what  is 
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remote  or  uncertain,  or  even  for  what  is  recognized  as  impos- 
sible. Craving  is  stronger  than  hankering;  hankering  may  be 
the  resnlt  of  a  fitful  and  capricious  appetite;  craving  may  be 
the  imperious  and  reasonable  demand  of  the  whole  nature. 
Longing  is  a  reaching  out  with  deep  and  persistent  demand 
for  that  which  is  viewed  as  now  distant  but  at  some  time  at- 
tainable; as,  the  captive's  longing  for  release.  Coveting 
ordinarily  denotes  wrong  desire  for  that  which  is  another's. 
Compare  appetite. 


See  synonyms  for  antipathy. 


The  desire  of  fame ;  a  desire  for  excellence. 


DESPAIR 


despermtioa  despoaidenoy   disoonrasement  ]&opelemmess 

Discouragement  is  the  result  of  so  much  repulse  or  failure  as 
wears  out  courage.  Biscowragements  too  frequent  and  long 
continued  may  produce  a  settled  hopelessness.  Hopelessness  is 
n^ative,  and  may  result  from  simple  apathy ;  despondency  and 
despair  are  more  emphatic  and  decided.  Despondency  is  an  in- 
capacity for  the  present  exercise  of  hope;  despair  is  the  utter 
abandonment  of  hope.  Despondency  relaxes  energy  and  effort 
and  is  always  attended  with  sadness  or  distress;  despair  may 
produce  a  stony  calmness,  or  it  may  lead  to  desperation. 
Desperation  is  energized  despair,  vigorous  in  action,  reckless 
of  consequences. 


anticipation 

assurance 

cheer 


confidence 

couraere 

elation 


encoura^renient 

expectancy 

expectation 


hope 

hopefulness 

trust 


DEVOTE 


allot       ayportloii  mmmUpbl  d«dio«te      hallow 

*nl7      appiravriata      coAaocrate      deotime        set  apart 

CenBecrate,  dedicate,  devote,  and  hallow  are  all  originally 
words  of  sacred  meaning;  as,  to  consecrate  ground  for  a  cem- 
etery; to  dedicate  a  church  to  divine  worship;  to  devote  one- 


dexterity 
die 
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self  to  prayer;  to  hallow  the  Sabbath  day.     Conseerate  and 
haUow  retain  their  original  sacredness,  but  dedicate  and  de- 
vote have  drifted  far  away.    Thus,  to  dedicate  a  book  is  for 
the  author  to  preface  it  with   a  complimentary  inscripticHi 
bearing  the  name  of  a  friend  or  patron.    Devote  (from  L.  de, 
from,  +  voveo,  from  votum,  vow)  was  originally  to  set  apurt 
from  oneself,  or  from  ordinary  use  to  some  sacred  purpose, 
which  might  be  destructive;  thus  Jericho,  with  all  that  it  con- 
tained, was  devoted  by  Joshua  to  destruction  (Josh,  vi,  17; 
vii,  1;   where  the  American  Revision   has  wisely  preferred 
the  word  "devoted"  to  the  word  "accursed"  of  the  Author- 
ized  Version ) ;    thus   it   is   still   possible   to   speak   of   per- 
sons or  things  as  devoted  to  death,  destruction,  or  ruin;  in 
common    use,    however,    to    devote    is    to   set    apart    with   a 
sacred    or   earnest    purpose    to    some    desirable    object;    as, 
a  young  man   devotes  himself  to   the   ministry;    a  sum   of 
money   is   devoted  to  charity;   this   portion   of  the   book   is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  evolution.    It  is  chiefly  by  the  linger- 
ing touch  of  sacredness  that  devote  differs  from  apply  when 
the  two  words  are  used  as  synonyms;  a  person  applies  himself 
to  study  as  a  matter  of  fact;  he  devotes  himself  to  study 
from  some   earnest  purpose  behind  the  fact.    Compare  ai<lot; 
apply;  apportion. 


ANTONTMSt 

abuse 

alienate 

desecrate 


misapply 
misappropriate 


misuse 
pervert 


•quand< 


DEXTERITY 

STKOHYMSx 

adroitneee  eleTermess 

aptitude  ezpertness  sldll 

Adroitness  (from  F.  d,  to,  and  droit,  right)  and  dexterity 

(from  L.  dexter,  right,  right-hand)   might  each  be  rendered 

"right-handedness'^;  but  adroitness  carries  more  of  thq  idea  of 

eluding,  parrying,  or  checking  some  hostile  movement,  or  taking 

advantage  of  another  in  controversy ;    dexterity  conveys  the  idea 

of  doing,  accomplishing  something  readily  and  well,  without 

reference  to  any  action  of  others.    We  speak  of  adroitness  in 

fencing,  boxing,  or  debate ;  of  dexterity  in  horsemanship,  in  the 

use  of  tools,  weapons,  etc.  Aptitude  (from  L.  aptus,  fit,  fitted) 

is  a  natural  readiness,  which  by  practise  may  be  developed  into 
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dexterUy.  8kiU  is  more  exact  to  line,  rule,  and  method  than 
dexterity.  Dexterity  can  not  be  communicated,  and,  often- 
times can  not  even  be  explained  by  its  possessor;  skill  to  a 
very  great  extent  can  be  imparted;  ^^skilled  workmen''  in 
Tarious  trades  are  numbered  by  thousands.  Compare  ad- 
dress; clever;  power;  skilful. 

PREPOSmOKSs 

Dexterity  of  hand,  of  movement,  of  management;  with  the 
pen ;  in  action,  in  manipulating  men ;  at  cards. 


DICTION 

STHONYMSx 

expression  phrase  style  ▼ocabnlary 

ImaKnase  phraseoloKj         verbiage  wording 

An  author's  diction  is  strictly  his  choice  and  use  of  words, 
with  no  special  reference  to  thought;  expression  regards  the 
words  simply  as  the  vehicle  of  the  thought.  Phrase  and  phrase- 
ology apply  to  words  or  combications  of  words  which  are 
somewhat  technical;  as,  in  legal  phraseology;  in  military 
phrase,  Dicftion  is  general;  wording  is  limited;  we  speak  of 
the  diction  of  an  author  or  of  a  work,  the  wording  of  a  prop- 
osition, of  a  resolution,  etc.  Verbiage  never  bears  this  sense 
(see  circumlocution).  The  language  of  a  writer  or  speaker 
may  be  the  national  speech  he  employs;  as,  the  English  or 
French  language;  or  the  word  may  denote  his  use  of  that 
language;  as,  the  author's  language  is  well  (or  ill)  chosen. 
Style  includes  diction,  expression,  rhetorical  fig^ures  such  as 
metaphor  and  simile,  the  effect  of  an  author's  prevailing  tone 
of  thought,  of  his  personal  traits — in  short,  all  that  makes  up 
the  clothing  of  thought  in  words;  thus,  we  speak  of  a  figura- 
tive style,  a  frigid  or  an  argumentative  style,  etc.,  or  of  the 
style  of  Macaulay,  Prescott,  or  others.  An  author's  vocab- 
ulary is  the  range  of  words  which  he  brings  into  his  use.  Com- 
pare LANGUAGE. 

DIE 

iTHOKYMSt 


cineso  decline  expire  perisb 

kd< 


depart  fade  iHther 

Die,  to  go  out  of  life,  become  destitute  of  vital  power  and 


difference  loi 

diflicnlt ^^ 

action,  is  fi^ratively  applied  to  anything  which  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  life. 

Whero  the  dvinff  night-lamp  flieken. 

TxKKTSOK    LoeksUy  HtM,  it.  40. 

An  echo,  a  strain  of  music,  a  tempest,  a  topic,  an  issue,  dm. 
Expire  (literally,  to  breathe  out)  is  a  softer  word  for  die;  it  is 
used  figuratively  of  things  that  cease  to  exist  by  reaching  a 
natural  limit;  as,  a  lease  expires;  the  time  has  expired.  To 
perish  (literally,  in  Latin,  to  go  through,  as  in  English  we  say, 
"the  fire  goes  out")  is  oftenest  used  of  death  by  privation  or 
exposure;  as,  "I  perish  with  hunger,"  Luke  xv,  17;  sometimes, 
of  death  by  violence.  Knowledge  and  fame,  art  and  empires, 
may  be  said  to  perish;  the  word  denotes  utter  destruction  and 
decay. 

ANTONYMS: 

be  born  oomt^  into  beinK       flourish  rise  again 

begrln  come  to  Ufe  grrow  rise  from  the  dead 

be  immortal         exist  live  survive 

PREPOSITIONS: 

To  die  of  fever;  by  violence;  rarely,  with  the  sword,  famine, 
etc.  {Ezek,  vii,  15) ;  to  die  for  one's  country;  to  die  at  sea;  in 
one's  bed;  in  agony;  die  to  the  world. 


DIFFERENCE 

SYNONYMS: 

oontrariety  diicrimination  distinotion        ineqiialitsr 

contrast  disparity  diTergenco         wnlikeiieM 

disasreement  dissimilarity  diversity  Tariatiom 

discrepancy  dissimilitnd«  inconsistency  variety 

Difference  is  the  state  or  quality  of  being  imlike  or  the 
amount  of  such  unlikeness.  A  difference  is  in  the  things  com- 
pared; a  discrimitMtion  is  in  our  judgment  of  them;  a  dis- 
tinction is  in  our  definition  or  description  or  mental  image  of 
them.  Careful  discrimination  of  real  differences  results  in 
clear  distinctions.  Disparity  is  stronger  than  inequality,  im- 
plying that  one  thing  falls  far  below  another;  as,  the  dis- 
parity of  our  achievements  when  compared  with  our  ideals. 
Dissimilarity  is  between  things  sharply  contrasted;  there  may 
be  a  difference  between  those  almost  alike.  There  is  a  dis- 
crepancy in  accounts  that  fail  to  balance.  Variety  involves 
more  than  two  objects;  so,  in  general,  does  diversity;  varia- 
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turn  18  a  difference  in  the  condition  or  action  of  the  same  ob- 
ject at  different  times.  Disagreement  is  not  merely  the  lack, 
but  the  oppoeite,  of  agreement;  it  is  a  mild  word  for  opposi- 
tion and  conflict;  difference  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same 

oCuBBa 


agreement         harmony        likeness  sameness       uniformity 

conaonance       identity  resemblance      similarity      unity 


Difference  between  the  old  and  the  new;  differences  among 
men;  a  difference  in  character;  of  action;  of  style;  (less  fre- 
quently) a  difference  (controversy)  with  a  person;  a  difference 
of  one  thing  from  (incorrectly  to)  another. 

DIFFICULT 

flnfONYMSt 
ardvoas  lutfd  onerovs  toUaoBte 

«T^an«t1iiK  laliorioms  seTare  trying 

Arduous  (from  L.  arduus,  steep)  signifies  primarily  so  steep 
and  lofty  as  to  be  difficult  of  ascent,  and  hence  applies  to  that 
which  involves  g^reat  and  sustained  exertion  and  ordinarily  for 
a  lofty  aim;  great  learning  can  only  be  won  by  arduous  toil. 
Hard  applies  to  anything  that  resists  our  endeavors  as  a 
scarcely  penetrable  mass  resists  our  physical  force.  Anything 
is  hard  that  involves  tax  and  strain  whether  of  the  physical 
or  mental  powers.  Difficult  is  not  used  of  that  which  merely 
taxes  physical  force;  a  dead  lift  is  called  hard  rather  than 
difficult;  breaking  stone  on  the  road  would  be  called  hard 
rather  than  difficult  work;  that  is  difficult  which  involves  skill, 
sagacity,  or  address,  with  or  without  a  considerable  expendi- 
ture of  physical  force;  a  geometrical  problem  may  be  difficult 
to  solve,  a  tangled  skein  to  unravel;  a  mountain  difficult  to 
ascend.  Hard  may  be  active  or  passive;  a  thing  may  be  hard 
to  do  or  hard  to  bear.  Arduous  is  always  active.  That  which 
is  laborious  or  toilsome  simply  requires  the  steady  application 
of  labor  or  toil  till  accomplished ;  toilsome  is  the  stronj^er  word. 
That  which  is  onerous  (from  L.  onus,  a  burden)  is  mentally  bur- 
densome or  oppressive.  Responsibility  may  be  onerous  even 
when  it  involves  no  special  exertion. 

AHTONTMSt 

easy         facile         llirht         pleasant         slight         trifling         trivial 
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DIRECTION 

SYNONTMSt 
aim       beAriBs      course      lacliaation      tendency      way 

The  direction  of  an  object  is  the  line  of  motion  or  of  vision 
toward  it,  or  the  line  in  which  the  object  is  moving,  considered 
from  our  own  actual  or  mental  standpoint.  Way,  literally  the 
road  or  path,  comes  naturally  to  mean  the  direction  of  the 
road  or  path,  conversationally,  way  is  almost  a  perfect  syn- 
onym of  direction;  as,  which  way  did  he  gof  or,  in  which 
direction?  Bearing  is  the  direction  in  which  an  object  is  seen 
with  reference  to  another,  and  especially  with  reference  to 
the  points  of  the  compass.  Course  is  the  direction  of  a  moving 
object;  inclination,  that  toward  which  a  stationary  object  leans; 
tendency,  the  direction  toward  which  anything  stretches  or 
reaches  out;  tendency  is  stronger  and  more  active  than  in- 
clination.   Compare  aim;  care;  order;  oversight. 


DISCERN 

SYNONTMS: 

behold  diflcriminate         observe  recognise 

descry  distingnisb  perceive  see 

What  we  discern  we  see  apart  from  all  other  objects;  what 
we  discriminate  we  judge  apart;  what  we  distinguish  we  mark 
apart,  or  recognize  by  some  special  mark  or  manifest  difference. 
We  discriminate  by  real  differences ;  we  distinguish  by  ontward 
signs;  an  officer  is  readily  distinguished  from  a  common  soldier 
by  his  uniform.  Objects  may  be  dimly  discerned  at  twilight, 
when  yet  we  can  not  clearly  distinguish  one  from  another.  We 
descry  (originally  espy)  what  is  difficult  to  discover.  Compare 
discover;  look. 

DISCOVER 

SYNONTMS: 

ascertain        detect  disclose        ferret  ont       And  ont 

descry  discern        expose  And  invent 

Of  human  actions  or  character,  detect  is  used,  almost  without 
exception,  in  a  bad  sense;  discover  may  be  used  in  either  the 
good  or  the  bad  sense,  oftener  in  the  good;  he  was  detected  in 
a  fraud;  real  merit  is  sure  to  be  discovered.  In  scientifie  Ian- 
gunge,  detect  is  used  of  delicate  indications  that  appear  in  course 
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of  careful  watching;  as,  a  slight  flattering  of  the  pulse  could  be 
detected.  We  discover  what  has  existed  but  has  not  been  known  to 
Qs;  we  invent  combinations  or  arrangements  not  before  in  use; 
Columbus  discovered  America;  Morse  invented  the  electric  tele- 
graph. Find  is  the  most  general  word  for  every  means  af 
coming  to  know  what  was  not  before  certainly  known.  A  man 
finds  in  the  road  some  stranger's  purse,  or  finds  his  own  which 
he  is  searching  for.  The  expert  discovers  or  detects  an  error  in 
an  account;  the  auditor  finds  the  account  to  be  correct.  Com- 
pare DISCERN. 


See  synonyms  for  hide. 


DISEASE 

nffeetioii  disorder  indisposition     sickness 

ailment  distostper       infirmity  nnliealtliiness 

eomplnint        illness  maladj  unsoundness 

DisecLse  is  the  general  term  for  any  deviation  from  health ;  in 
a  more  limited  sense  it  denotes  some  definite  morbid  condition ; 
disorder  and  affection  are  rather  partial  and  limited;  as,  a 
nervous  affection;  a  disorder  of  the  digestive  system.    Sickness 
was  generally  used  in  Knglish  speech  and  literature,  till  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  at  least ,  for  every  form  of 
physical  disorder,  as  abundantly  appears  in  the  English  Bible : 
''Jesus  went  about  .    .    .  healing  all  manner  of  sickness  and 
all  manner  of  disease  among  the  people/'  Matt,  iv,  23 ;  '*Elisha 
was  fallen  sick  of  his  sickness  whereof  he  died/'  2  Kings  xiii, 
14.     There  is  now,  in  England,  a  tendency   to  restrict  the 
words    sick    and    sickness    to    nausea,    or    ^^sickness    at    the 
stomach,"   and   to   hold   ill  and   illness   as   the   only   proper 
words  to  use  in  a  general  sense.     This  distinction   has  re- 
ceived but  a  very  limited  acceptance  in  the  United  States, 
where  sick  and  sickness   have  the  earlier  and  wider  usage. 
We  speak  of  trifling  ailments,  a  slight  indisposition,  a  serious 
or  a  deadly  disease;  a  slight  or  severe  illness;  a  painful  sick- 
ness.   Complaint  is  a  popular  term,  which  may  be  applied  to 
any  degree  of  ill  health,  slight  or  severe.     Infirmity  denotes 
a  chronie  or  lingering  weakness  or  disability,  as  blindness  or 
lameness. 
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AHTONTMSt 

health      robuitneM 


soundness      strength      sturdlness      vigor 


DISPARAGE 

STKOHYMSt 

belittle        depreelate  discredit 

oarp  at        derogate  from        dishonor 
decry  detraet  from  lower 

To  decry  is  to  cry  down,  in  some  noisy,  public,  or  conspicaoos 
manner.  A  witness  or  a  statement  is  discredited;  the  currency  is 
depredated;  a  good  name  is  dishonored  by  unworthy  conduct; 
we  underestimate  in  our  own  minds ;  we  may  undemxte  or  under- 
value in  statement  to  others.  These  words  are  used,  with  few 
exceptions,  of  things  such  as  qualities,  merits,  attainments,  etc. 
To  disparage  is  to  belittle  by  damaging  comparison  or  sug- 
gestion; it  is  used  only  of  things.  A  man's  achievements  are 
disparaged,  his  motives  depreciated,  his  professions  discredited; 
he  himself  is  calumniated,  slandered,  etc.    Compare  slakdeb. 

ANTONYMS: 

See  synonyms  for  pbaise. 


DISPLACE 

SYNONYMS  t 

confnse  derange  distiirb      mislaj 

erovrd  out      disarrange      jnntble       atisplaoe      naaettle 

Objects  are  displaced  when  moved  out  of  the  place  they  have 
occupied ;  they  are  misplaced  when  put  into  a  place  where  they 
should  not  be.  One  may  know  where  to  find  what  he  has  mis- 
placed;  what  he  has  mislaid  he  can  not  locate.    Compare  Hix. 


ANTONYMS: 

adjust      assort  dispose 

array        classify      ^oup 


order       put  in  order 
place       put  in  place 


set  in  order 
sort 


SYNONYMS: 

aooomplisli 
achieve 
aotualise 
bring  abont 
bring  to  pass 


DO 

carry  ont 
carry  tbrongb 
commit 
complete 
consnntmate 


discharge 

effect 

ezecute 

finish 

fnlfll 


perpetrate 
realise 


work  ont 

Do  is  the  one  comprehensive  word  which  includes  this  whole 
class.    We  may  say  of  the  least  item  of  daily  work,  "It  is  done/' 
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and  of  the  grandest  human  achievement,  "Well  doncy  Finish 
and  complete  signify  to  bring  to  an  end  what  was  previously 
begun;  there  is  frequently  the  difference  in  usage  that  ftniah  is 
applied  to  the  fine  details  and  is  superficial,  while  complete  is 
comprehensive,  being  applied  to  the  whole  ideal,  plan,  and  ex- 
ecution; as,  to  finish  a  statue;  to  complete  a  scheme  of  phi- 
losophy. To  discharge  is  to  do  what  is  given  in  charge,  ex- 
pected, or  required ;  as,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office.  To 
fulfil  is  to  do  or  to  be  what  has  been  promised,  expected,  hoped, 
or  desired;  as,  a  son  fulfils  a  father's  hopes.  Realize,  effect, 
execute,  and  consummate  all  signify  to  embody  in  fact  what 
was  before  in  thought.  One  may  realize  that  which  he  has 
done  nothing  to  bring  about;  he  may  realize  the  dreams  of 
youth  by  inheriting  a  fortune;  but  he  can  not  effect  his  early 
designs  except  by  doing  the  utmost  that  is  necessary  to  make 
them  fact.  Effect  includes  all  that  is  done  to  accomplish  the 
intent;  execute  refers  rather  to  the  final  steps;  consummate 
is  limited  quite  sharply  to  the  concluding  act.  An  officer  ex- 
ecutes the  law  when  he  proceeds  against  its  violators;  a  pur- 
chase is  consummated  when  the  money  is  paid  and  the  property 
delivered.  Execute  refers  more  commonly  to  the  commands  of 
another,  effect  and  consummate  to  one's  own  designs;  as,  the 
commander  effected  the  capture  of  the  fort,  because  his  officers 
and  men  promptly  executed  his  commands.  Achieve — to  do 
something  worthy  of  a  chief — signifies  always  to  perform ^some 
great  and  generally  some  worthy  exploit.  Perform  and  ac- 
complish both  imply  working  toward  the  end;  but  perform 
always  allows  a  possibility  of  not  attaining,  while  accomplish 
carries  the  thought  of  full  completion.  In  Longfellow's  lines, 
''Patience;  accomplish  thy  labor,"  etc.,  perform  could  not  be 
substituted  without  great  loss.  As  between  complete  and  ac- 
complish, complete  considers  rather  the  thing  as  done;  ac- 
complish, the  whole  process  of  doing  it.  Commit  y  as  applied 
to  actions,  is  used  only  of  those  that  are  bad,  whether  grave  or 
trivial;  perpetrate  is  used  chiefly  of  aggravated  crimes  or, 
somewhat  humorously,  of  blunders.  A  man  may  commit  a  sin, 
a  trespass,  or  a  murder;  perpetrate  an  outrage  or  a  felony. 
We  finish  a  garment  or  a  letter,  complete  an  edifice  or  a  life- 
work,  consummate  a  bargain  or  a  crime,  discharge  a  duty,  effect 
a  purpose,  execute  a  command,  fulfil  a  promise,  perform  our 
daily  tasks,   realize   an   ideal,   accomplish   a   design,   achieve 
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a  victory.      Compare  act;   make;  transact;   transaction. 


ANTONTMSt 

baffle  defeat 

come  short        destroy 


fail 
frustrate 


mar 
miscarry 


miss 
nefflect 


ruin 
spoil 


STNONTMSs 

amenable 

oompliant 

gentle 


obedient 
pliable 


DOCILE 


kble  pliant 

snbmiAsiTe 
tanie 


teaebable 
tractable 
yieldiac 


One  who  is  docile  is  easily  taught;  one  who  is  tractable  is 
easily  led;  one  who  is  pliant  is  easily  bent  in  any  direction; 
compliant  represents  one  as  inclined  or  persuaded  to  agree- 
ment with  another's  will.    Compare  dxjty. 


ANTONTMSt 

determined 

dogged 

firm 


Inflexible 

Intractable 

obstinate 


opinionated 
resolute 
self  swilled 


stubborn 

wilful 

unsrleldins 


DOCTRINE 


SYNONTMSt 

article  of  belief 
article  of  faitb 


beUef 
dogma 


precept 
principle 


teaebing 
tenet 


Doctrine  primarily  signifies  that  which  is  taught;  principle, 
the  fundamental  basis  on  which  the  teaching  rests.  A  doctrine 
is  reasoned  out,  and  may  be  defended  by  reasoning;  a  dogma 
rests  on  authority,  as  of  direct  revelation,  the  decision  of  the 
churchy  etc.  A  doctrine  or  dogma  is  a  statement  of  some  one 
item  of  belief;  a  creed  is  a  summary  of  doctrines  or  dogmas. 
Dogma  has  commonly,  at  the  present  day,  an  offensive  significa- 
tion, as  of  a  belief  arrogantly  asserted.  Tenet  is  simply  thal^ 
which  is  held,  and  is  applied  to  a  single  item  of  belief;  it  is  a 
neutral  word,  neither  approving  nor  condenming;  we  speak 
of  the  doctrines  of  our  own  church;  of  the  tenets  of  others.  A 
precept  relates  not  to  belief,  but  to  conduct.    Compare  faith; 

LAW. 

DOGMATIC 

SYNONYMS: 

arrogant  doctrinal         magisterial   positiTC 

antboritatiTO  domineering  opinionated  self -opinionated 
dictatorial        imperious        oTcr bearing  systematic 

Dogmatic  is  technically  applied  in  a  good  sense  to  that  which 
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is  formally  enunciated  by  adequate  authority;  doctrinal  to  that 
which  is  stated  in  the  form  of  doctrine  to  be  taught  or  defended. 
Dogmatic  theology,  called  also  '^dogmatics,"  gives  definite 
propositions,  which  it  holds  to  be  delivered  by  authority;  ays- 
tew^aUe  theolo^  considers  the  same  propositions  in  their 
logical  connection  and  order  as  parts  of  a  system;  a 
doctrinal  statement  is  less  absolute  in  its  claim  than  a  dogmatic 
treatise,  and  may  be  more  partial  than  the  term  systematic 
would  imply.  Outside  of  theology,  dogmatic  has  generally  an 
offensive  sense;  a  dogmatic  statement  is  one  for  which  the 
anthor  does  not  trouble  himself  to  give  a  reason,  either  be- 
cause of  the  strength  of  his  convictions,  or  because  of  his  con- 
tempt for  those  whom  he  addresses;  thus  dogmatic  is,  in  com- 
mon use,  allied  with  arrogant  and  kindred  words. 


DOUBT,  t;. 

STlfONTMSt 

dlstrast ,  mistnut  surmiae  suapeet 

To  doubt  is  to  lack  conviction.  Incompleteness  of  evidence 
may  compel  one  to  doubt,  or  some  perverse  bias  of  mind  may 
incline  him  to.  Distrust  may  express  simply  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence; as,  I  distrtist  my  own  judgment;  or  it  may  be  nearly 
equivalent  to  suspect;  as,  I  distrusted  that  man  from  the  start. 
Mistrust  and  suspect  imply  that  one  is  almost  assured  of 
positive  evil;  one  may  distrust  himself  or  others;  he  suspects 
others.  Mistrust  is  now  rarely,  if  ever,  used  of  persons,  but 
only  of  motives,  intentions,  etc.  Distrust  is  always  serious ;  mis- 
trust is  often  used  playfully.  Compare  fluctuate;  suppose. 
Compare  synonyms  for  doubt^  it. 

AHTONYMSs 

beUeve  depend  on  rely  on  trust 

confide  in  depend  upon  rely  upon 


DOUBT,  n. 
SYHOinrMSt 

disbelief  iaerednlity         perplexity  suspense 

distmst  indeeision  qnestion  suspicion 

kesitaaoy  irresolntion        somple  mibelief 

hesitation         niissiving  skepticism  nnoertaintj 

Doubt  is  a  lack  of  con\nction  that  may  refer  either  to  matters 
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of  belief  or  to  matters  of  practise.  As  regards  belief,  while 
doubt  is  lack  of  conviction,  disbelief  is  conviction  to  the  con- 
trary; unbelief  refers  to  a  settled  state  of  mind,  generally  ac- 
companied with  opposition  of  heart.  Perplexity  is  active  and 
painful;  doubt  may  be  quiescent.  Perplexity  presses  toward  a 
solution;  doubt  may  be  content  to  linger  unresolved.  Any  im- 
probable statement  awakens  incredulity.  In  theological  usage 
unbelief  and  skepticism  have  a  condemnatory  force,  as  implying 
wilful  rejection  of  manifest  truth.  As  regards  practical  mat- 
ters, uncertainty  applies  to  the  unknown  or  undecided;  doubt 
implies  some  negative  evidence.  Suspense  regards  the  future, 
and  is  eager  and  anxious ;  uncertainty  may  relate  to  any  period, 
and  be  quite  indifferent.  Misgiving  is  ordinarily  in  regard  to 
the  outcome  of  something  already  done  or  decided;  hesiiation, 
indecision,  and  irresolution  have  reference  to  something  that 
remains  to  be  decided  or  done,  and  are  due  of  tener  to  infirmity 
of  will  than  to  lack  of  knowledge.  Distrust  and  suspicion  ap- 
ply especially  to  the  motives,  character,  etc.,  of  others,  and  are 
more  decidedly  adverse  than  doubt.  Scruple  relates  to  matters 
of  conscience  and  duty.    Compare  doubt,  v.;  perplexity. 


ANTONTMSt 


assurance 
belief 


certainty 
confidence 


conviction 
decision 


determination 
persuasion 


resolution 
resolve 


STNONTMSs 

allure  dras 

attract        entfee 


DRAW 

liaia 
iaoline 


iadnoe 
lead 


lure 
pnU 


tow 
tuc 


One  object  draws  another  when  it  moves  it  toward  itself  or  in 
the  direction  of  its  own  motion  by  the  exertion  of  adequate 
force,  whether  slight  or  powerful.  To  attract  is  to  exert  a  force 
that  tends  to  draw,  though  it  may  produce  no  actual  motion ;  all 
objects  are  attracted  toward  the  earth,  though  they  may  be  sus- 
tained from  falling.  To  drag  is  to  draw  against  strong  re- 
sistance; as,  to  drag  a  sled  over  bare  ground,  or  a  carriage  up 
a  steep  hill.  To  pull  is  to  exert  a  drawing  force,  whether 
adequate  or  inadequate ;  as,  the  fish  pulls  on  the  line ;  a  dentist 
pulls  a  tooth.  To  tug  is  to  draw,  or  try  to  draw,  a  resisting 
object  with  a  continuous  straining  motion;  as  to  tug  at  the 
oar.    To  haul  is  to  draw  somewhat  slowly  a  heavy  object;   as. 
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to  haul  a  seine;  to  haul  logs.  One  vessel  tows  another.  In 
the  figxurative  sense,  attract  is  more  nearly  akin  to  incline, 
draw  to  induce.  We  are  attracted  by  one's  appearance,  drawn 
to  his  side.    Compare  allure;  arbay;  influence. 

AHTOHTMSt 

alienate  estrange         rebuff  reject  repel  repulse 

See  synonyms  for  drive. 

PREPOSITIONS  s 

To  draw  water  from  or  out  of  the  well;  draw  the  boat 
through  the  water,  to  the  shore ;  draw  air  into  the  lungs ;  draw 
irt^^  cords  of  love;  the  wagon  is  drawn  by  horses,  along  the 
road,  across  the  field,  over  the  stones,  through  the  woods,  to 
the  bam. 


DREAM 

STlfOinrMS: 


dayvdreaai  fantasy  rererie  tranoe 


faaey  lutllnoination  roBuu&oe  Tislon 

A  dream  is  strictly  a  train  of  thoughts,  fantasies,  and  imaged 
passing  through  the  mind  during  sleep;  a  vision  may  occur 
when  one  it^  awake,  and  in  clear  exercise  of  the  senses  and 
mental  powers;  vision  is  often  applied  to  something  seen  by 
the  mind  through  supernatural  agency,  whether  in  sleep  or 
wakefulness,  conceived  as  more  real  and  authoritative  than  a 
dream;  a  trance  is  an  abnormal  state,  which  is  different  from 
normal  sleep  or  wakefulness.  A  reverie  is  a  purposeless  drift- 
ing of  the  mind  when  awake,  under  the  influence  of  mental 
images;  a  day-dream  that  which  passes  before  the  mind  in 
such  condition.  A  fancy  is  some  image  presented  to  the  mind, 
often  in  the  fullest  exercise  of  its  powers.  Hallucination  is 
the  seeming  i)€rception  of  non-existent  objects,  as  in  insanity  or 
delirium.  In  the  figurative  sense,  we  speak  of  dreams  of 
fortune,  visions  of  glory,  with  little  difference  of  meanine: 
except  that  the  vision  is  thought  of  as  fuller  and  more  vivid. 
We  speak  of  a  trance  of  delight  when  the  emotion  almost 
sweeps  one  away  from  the  normal  exercise  of  the  faculties. 

ANTONYMS  s 

certainty         fact         reality        realization       substance        verity 
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DRESS 

STNONTMSt 

apparel     olothea         garb  lutbit  vnifo: 

array  elothinK      sarments  raiment 

attire         ooitmae       Aabiliments      robes  Teature 

Clothing  denotes  the  entire  covering  of  the  body,  taken  as  a 
whole;  clothes  and  garments  view  it  as  composed  of  separate 
parts.  Clothes,  clothing,  and  garments  may  be  used  of  inner 
or  outer  covering;  all  the  other  words  in  the  list  (with  possible 
rare  exceptions  in  the  case  of  raiment)  refer  to  the  outer 
garments.  Array,  raiment,  and  vesture  are  archaic  or  poetic; 
so,  too,  is  habit,  except  in  technical  use  to  denote  a  lady's  rid- 
mg-dress.  The  word  vestments  is  now  rare,  except  in  ec- 
clesiastical use.  Apparel  and  attire  are  most  frequently  used 
of  somewhat  complete  and  elegant  outer  clothing,  though  Shake- 
speare speaks  of  "poor  and  mean  attire"  Dress  may  be  used, 
specifically,  for  a  woman's  gown,  and  in  that  sense  may  be 
either  rich  or  shabby;  but  in  the  general  sense  it  denotes  outer 
clothing  which  is  meant  to  be  elegant,  complete,  and  appropri- 
ate to  some  social  or  public  occasion;  as,  full  dress,  court 
dress,  evening  dress,  etc.  Dress  has  now  largely  displaced 
apparel  and  attire.  Garb  denotes  the  clothing  characteristic 
of  some  class,  profession,  or  the  like;  as,  the  garb^oi  a  priest. 
Costume  is  chiefly  used  for  that  which  befits  an  assumed  char- 
acter; as,  a  theatrical  costume;  we  sometimes  speak  of  a 
national  costume,  etc. 


undress 


ANTONTMS: 

bareness 

dishabille 

nakedness 

disarray 

exposure 

nudity 

DRIVE 


SYNONTMSt 

compel            propel 
impel               pnen 

repel 

resist 

repnlse 

ride 

tbmst 


To  drive  is  to  move  an  object  with  some  force  or  \iolence  be- 
fore or  away  from  oneself;  it  is  the  direct  reverse  of  draw, 
lead,  etc.  A  man  leads  a  horse  by  the  halter,  drives  him  with 
whip  and  rein.  One  may  be  driven  to  a  thing  or  from  it; 
hence,  drive  is  a  synonym  equally  for  compel  or  for  repel  or 
repulse.    Repulse  is  stronger  and  more  conclusive  than  repel; 
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dress 
drunk 


aken  i-.l 


of      -1-T>- 


•  ~         i  A  J- 


"00 


V.  . 


one  may  be  repdled  by  the  very  aspect  ol'  the  person  whos 
favor  he  seeks,  but  is  not  repulsed  except  by  the  direct  refuse 
or  ignoring  of  his  suit.  A  certain  conventional  modem  usage 
especially  in  Elngland,  requires  us  to  say  that  we  drive  in 
carnage,  fide  upon  a  horse;  though  in  Scripture  we  read  o 
riding  in  a  chariot  (2  Kings  ix,  16;  Jer.  xvii,  15,  etc.) ;  goo 
examples  of  the  same  usage  may  he  found  abundantly  in  th 
older  English.  Many  good  authorities  prefer  to  use  ride  in  th 
older  and  broader  sense  as  signif3ring  to  be  supported  an< 
borne  along  by  any  means  of  conveyance,  as  in  a  railway  cai 
Compare  bakish;  ooMPEii;  influence. 

AHTOXTMSt 

See  synonyms  for  draw. 


Drive  to  market;  to  despair;  drive  into  exile  from  one' 
presence;  out  of  the  city;  drive  hy,  with,  or  under  the  lash 
drive  by  or  poet  beautiful  estates;  along  the  beach;  besid 
the  river;  through  the  park;  across  the  field;  around  the  square 
to  the  door;  into  the  bam;  out  of  the  sunshine. 


DRUNK,  a. 


fsddlad 
fiOl 


limlf  <seas' over 

iaelirlated 

intoxicated 

maudlin 

mnddled 


sottisli 

the  worse  for  lienor 
tipsy 

under  the  inflnenoe  o; 
lienor 


Numerous  colloquial  and  slang  expressions  might  be  adde< 
to  the  list  above  given.  Drunken  may  immediately  precede  th 
noun  which  it  qualifies,  while  drunk  cannot;  thus,  the  mai 
was  drunk;  he  made  him  drunk;  a  drunken  man.  Drunk,  in 
ehriated,  intoxicated,  etc.,  denote  actual  condition  at  some  on< 
time;  drunken  may  denote  habitual  condition  or  character,  o 
whatever  is  caused  or  characterized  by  drunkenness;  as,  ai 
idle,  drunken  wretch ;  a  drunken  sleep,  speech,  quarrel,  braw] 
or  riot.  Sottish  always  refers  to  established  habit  or  charactei 
Intoxicated  is  the  more  scientific  and  elegant  term  to  denot 
the  condition  roughly  indicated  by  drunk  or  drunken,  Figura 
tively,  we  may  speak  of  a  persecutor  as  drunk  with  blood 
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or  of  a  person  as  intoxicated  with  suooess,  ambition,  gloiy,  or 
the  like. 

The  fact  that  ''drunk,"  the  past  participle  of  the  verb 
''drink/'  is  the  same  in  form  as  the  adjective  drunk  eauses 
confusion  in  many  minds;  persons  feel  it  incorrect  to  say, 
"he  had  drunk  a  glass  of  water" ;  yet  this  is  perfectly  correct| 
and  grammatically  the  only  correct  form. 

The  itag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fiU, 
Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan*8  rill. 

BooTT  Lady  of  the  Lake,  can.  1,  it  1. 

"I  have  drank,"  "he  had  drank/*  etc.,  are  inadmissible;  if 
the  use  of  the  participle  drunk  causes  undesirable  suggestion 
in  any  case,  the  confusion  is  best  avoided  by  some  change  of 
expression;  as,  "he  had  been  drinking  a  glass  of  water";  "he 
had  had — or  had  taken — a  glass  of  water,"  etc. 

ANTOmrMSs 

abstemious        abstinent  ascetic  sober  temperate 


DUPLICATE 

STNONTMSt 

oopy  faeslmile  likeness  reproduetiom 

ooiiaterpart  iaiitatio]&         replloii  trajuioript 

A  copy  is  as  nearly  like  the  original  as  the  copyist  has 
power  to  make  it;  a  duplicate  is  exactly  like  the  original;  a 
carbon  copy  of  a  typewritten  document  must  be  a  duplicate; 
we  may  have  an  inaccurate  copy,  but  never  an  inaccurate 
duplicate,  A  facsimile  is  like  the  original  in  appearance;  a 
duplicate  is  the  same  as  the  original  in  substance  and  effect;  a 
facsimile  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  not  a  duplicate, 
A  facsimile  of  a  key  might  be  quite  useless;  a  duplicate  wtll 
open  the  lock.  A  counterpart  exactly  corresponds  to  another 
object,  but  perhaps  without  design,  while  a  copy  is  intentional. 
An  imitation  is  always  thought  of  as  inferior  to  the  original: 
as,  an  imitation  of  Milton.  A  replica  is  a  copy  of  a  work  of 
art  by  the  maker  of  the  original.  In  law,  a  copy  of  an  instru- 
ment has  in  itself  no  authority ;  the  signatures,  as  well  as  other 
matters,  may  be  copied;  a  duplicate  is  really  an  original,  con- 
taining the  same  provisions  and  signed  by  the  same  persons, 
so  that  it  may  have  in  all  respects  the  same  force  and  effect; 
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a  transcript  is  an  ollicial  copi/,  authenticated  by  the  si^mature 
of  the  proper  otticer,  and  by  the  seal  of  the  appropriate  court. 
While  strictly  there  could  be  but  one  duplicate,  the  word  is 
now  extended  to  an  indefinite  number  of  exact  copies.  Re^ 
production  is  chiefly  applied  to  living  organisms. 


It 
archetype  model  original  pattern  prototype 


DUTY 

STHOinrMS: 

aeeonntability  function       oAce  riglit 

bnrinfw  obligation   responsibility  rigbteonsness 

Etymologically,  duty  is  that  which  is  owed  or  due ;  obligation, 
that  to  or  by  which  one  is  bound ;  right,  that  which  is  correct, 
straight,  or  in  the  direct  line  of  truth  and  goodness;  responsi- 
bility, that  for  which  one  must  answer.    Duty  and  responsibility 
&re  thought  of  as  to  some  person  or  persons;  right  is  imper- 
sonal.   One's  dv$y  may  be  to  others  or  to  himself;  his  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities  are  to  others.    Duty  arises  from  the 
23ature  of  things;  obligation  and  responsibility  may  be  created 
>3y  eireumstances,  as  by  one's  own  promise,  or  by  the  acceptance 
^sf  a  trust,  etc.    We  speak  of  a  parent's  duty,  a  debtor's  obliga- 
^on;  or  of  a  child's  duty  of  obedience,  and  a  parent's  re- 
-^ponsibiUty   for   the   child's   welfare.      Right   is   that   which 
«U!Oords  with  the  moral  system  of  the  universe.    Righteousness 
^  right  incarnated  in  action.     In  a  more  limited  sense,  right 
may  be  used  of  what  one  may  rightly  claim,  and  so  be  the  con- 
verse of  duty.    It  is  the  creditor's  right  to  demand  pa3mient, 
^^uid  the  debtor's  duty  to. pay.    Compare  busixess. 


EAGER 


mroNTMSs 

anlnuited 

anxioma 

ardent 

bnminK 

deeirona 

earnest 

entbneiaetio 

ferrent 

clowins 

bot 

impatient 

impetnons 

importonate 

intense 

intent 

keen 

longins 

Tebement 

yearning 

soalons 

One  is  eager  who  impatiently  desires  to  accomplish  some  end ; 
one  is  earnest  with  a  desire  that  is  less  impatient,  but  more 
deep,  resolute,  and  constant;  one  is  anxious  with  a  desire  that 
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foresees  rather  the  pain  of  disappointment  than  the  delist 
of  attainment.  One  is  eager  for  the  gratification  of  any  ap- 
petite or  passion;  he  is  earnest  in  conviction,  purpose,  or 
character.  Eager  usually  refers  to  some  specific  and  immediate 
satisfaction,  earnest  to  something  permanent  and  enduring; 
the  patriotic  soldier  is  earnest  in  his  devotion  to  his  country, 
eager  for  a  decisive  battle. 

AirromrMS: 


apathetic 

cool 

indifterent 

regardless 

unconcerned 

calm 

dispassionate 

negligent 
phlegmatic 

stolid 

uninterested 

careless 

frigid 

stony 
stupid 

unmindful 

cold 

heedless 

purposeless 

unmoved 

PREPOSITIONS  t 

Eager  for  (more  rarely  after)  favor,  honor,  etc.;  eager  in 
pursuit. 


EASE 

STNONTMSs 
easineM        ezpertness        facility 

Ease  in  the  sense  here  considered  denotes  freedom  from  con- 
scious or  apparent  effort,  tax,  or  strain.  Ease  may  be  either  of 
condition  or  of  action ;  facility  is  always  of  action ;  readiness  is 
of  action  or  of  expected  action.  One  lives  at  ease,  who  has  no 
pressing  cares;  one  stands  at  ease,  moves  or  speaks  with  ease, 
when  wholly  without  constraint.  Facility  is  always  active; 
readiness  may  be  active  or  passive;  the  speaker  has  facility  of 
expression,  readiness  of  wit ;  any  appliance  is  in  readiness  for 
nse.  Ease  of  action  may  imply  merely  the  possession  of  ample 
power;  facility  always  implies  practise  and  skill;  any  one  can 
press  down  the  keys  of  a  typewriter  with  ease;  only  the  skilled 
operator  works  the  machine  with  facility.  Readiness  in  the 
active  sense  includes  much  of  the  meaning  of  ease  with  the 
added  idea  of  promptness  or  alertness.  Easiness  applies  to 
the  thing  done,  rather  than  to  the  doer.  Expertness  applies 
to  the  more  mechanical  processes  of  body  and  mind;  we  speak 
of  the  readiness  of  an  orator,  but  of  the  expertness  of  a  gym- 
nast.   Compare  comfortable;  dexterity;  povher. 


ANTONTMS: 

annoyance 

awkwardness 

constraint 


difficulty 

discomfort 

disquiet 


irritation 

perplexity 

trouble 


uneasiness 

vexation 

worry 
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die 

dexterity.  Skill  is  more  exact  to  line,  rule,  and  method  than 
dexterity.  Dexterity  can  not  be  communicated,  and,  often- 
times ean  not  even  be  explained  by  its  possessor;  skill  to  a 
very  great  extent  can  be  imparted;  ^^skilled  workmen"  in 
various  trades  are  numbered  by  thousands.  Compare  ad- 
dress; clever;  power;  skilful. 

PBEPOflinONSs 

Dexterity  of  hand,  of  movement,  of  management;  with  the 
pen ;  in  action,  in  manipulating  men ;  at  cards. 


DICTION 

filTHOMTMSt 

espresston  plirase  style  Tooabnlary 

language  phraseolosy         Terbiaco  i^ordins 

An  author's  diction  is  strictly  his  choice  and  use  of  words, 
"^^th  no  special  reference  to  thought;  expression  regards  the 
"^vords  simply  as  the  vehicle  of  the  thought.  Phrase  and  phrase- 
<=^logy  apply  to  words  or  combinations  of  words  which  are 
^somewhat   technical;    as,    in   legal    phraseology;   in   military 
JM^hrase,    Diction  is  general;  wording  is  limited;  we  speak  of 
'^he  diction  of  an  author  or  of  a  work,  the  wording  of  a  prop- 
'^iftsition,  of  a  resolution,  etc.     Verbiage  never  bears  this  sense 
C^see  circumlocution).    The  language  of  a  writer  or  speaker 
^^3iay  be  the  national  speech  he  employs;  as,  the  English  or 
^^rench  language;  or  the  word  may  denote  his  use  of  that 
language;  as,  the  author's  language  is  well    (or  ill)   chosen. 
^tyle  includes  diction,  expression,  rhetorical  figures  such  as 
^Knetaphor  and  simile,  the  effect  of  an  author's  prevailing  tone 
^3f  thought,  of  his  personal  traits — in  short,  all  that  makes  up 
"the  clothing  of  thought  in  words ;  thus,  we  speak  of  a  figura- 
"tive  style,  a  frigid  or  an  argumentative  style,  etc.,  or  of  the 
^yle  of  Macaulay,  Prescott,  or  others.     An  author's  vocab- 
'wdary  is  the  range  of  words  which  he  brings  into  his  use.  Com- 
pare lakouage. 

DIE 

STNOMTMSt 

•ease  decline  expire  perisb 

deeemee  depart  fade  xrithev 

Die,  to  go  out  of  life,  become  destitute  of  vital  power  and 
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dilBcnlt "^^ 

action,  is  figuratively  applied  to  anything  which  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  life. 

Where  the  dying  night-lamp  flicken. 

Tknktson   LocMty  HmU,  gi.  40. 

An  echo,  a  strain  of  music,  a  tempest,  a  topic,  an  iasae,  dies. 
Expire  (literally,  to  breathe  out)  is  a  softer  word  for  dU;  it  is 
used  figuratively  of  things  that  cease  to  exist  by  reacldng  a 
natural  limit;  as,  a  lease  expires;  the  time  has  expired.  To 
perish  (literally,  in  Latin,  to  go  through,  as  in  English  we  say, 
''the  fire  goes  out")  is  oftenest  used  of  death  by  privation  or 
exposure;  as,  ''I  perish  with  hunger,"  Luke  xv,  17;  sometimes, 
of  death  by  violence.  Knowledge  and  fame,  art  and  empires, 
may  be  said  to  perish;  the  word  denotes  utter  destruction  and 
decay. 

ANTONTMSs 

be  born  oomo  into  being       flourish  rise  again 

begin  come  to  life  grow  rise  from  the  dead 

be  immortal         exist  live  survive 

PREPOSITIOifSs 

To  die  of  fever;  hy  violence;  rarely,  with  the  sword,  famine, 
etc.  (Ezek,  vii,  15) ;  to  die  for  one's  country;  to  die  at  sea;  in 
one's  bed;  in  agony;  die  to  the  world. 

DIFFERENCE 

SYNONYMS: 

contrariety  disorimination   diflti]iotioi&        iaeqnality 

comtrast  disparity  diTersenoe         «BlIkeiiess 

disagreement  dissimilarity       diTersity  variation 

discrepancy  dissimilitude       inconsistency  Tariety 

Difference  is  the  state  or  quality  of  being  unlike  or  the 
amount  of  such  unlikeness.  A  difference  is  in  the  things  com- 
pared; a  discrimination  is  in  our  judgment  of  them;  a  dis- 
tinction is  in  our  definition  or  description  or  mental  image  of 
them;  Careful  discrimination  of  real  differences  results  in 
clear  distinctions.  Disparity  is  stronger  than  inequality,  im- 
plying that  one  thing  falls  far  below  another;  as,  the  dis- 
parity of  our  achievements  when  compared  with  our  ideals. 
Dissimilarity  is  between  things  sharply  contrasted;  there  may 
be  a  difference  between  those  almost  alike.  There  is  a  dis- 
crepancy in  accounts  that  fail  to  balance.  Variety  involves 
more  than  two  objects;  so,  in  general,  does  diversity;  varia- 
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turn  18  a  diferenee  in  the  eondition  or  action  of  the  same  ob- 
ject at  different  times.  Disagreement  is  not  merely  the  hick, 
but  the  opposite,  of  agreement;  it  is  a  mild  word  for  opposi- 
tion and  oonfliet;  diferenee  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same 


airreement         harmony        likenesa  sameness       uniformity 

consonance       Identity  resemblance      similarity      unity 

PBEP08ITION8 1 

Difference  between  the  old  and  the  new;  differences  among 
men;  a  difference  in  character;  of  action;  of  style;  (less  fre- 
quently) a  difference  (controversy)  with  a  person;  a  difference 
of  one  thing  from  (incorrectly  to)  another. 


DIFFICULT 

STNOMTMSs 

•rdmovs  hmrd  oneroua  toilsonte 

esluMUitlBB  laborioua  severe  trying 

Arduous  (from  L.  arduus,  steep)  signifies  primarily  so  steep 
and  lofty  as  to  be  difficult  of  ascent,  and  hence  applies  to  that 
which  involves  great  and  sustained  exertion  and  ordinarily  for 
a  lofty  aim;  great  learning  can  only  be  won  by  arduous  toil. 
Hard  applies  to  anything  that  resists  our  endeavors  as  a 
scareely  penetrable  mass  resists  our  physical  force.  Anything 
is  hard  that  involves  tax  and  strain  whether  of  the  physical 
or  mental  powers.  Difficult  is  not  used  of  that  which  merely 
taxes  physical  force;  a  dead  lift  is  called  hard  rather  than 
diffieuU;  breaking  stone  on  the  road  would  be  called  hard 
rather  than  difficult  work ;  that  is  difficult  which  involves  skill, 
sagacity,  or  address,  with  or  without  a  considerable  expendi- 
ture of  physical  force;  a  geometrical  problem  may  be  difficult 
to  solve,  a  tangled  skein  to  unravel;  a  mountain  difficult  to 
ascend.  Hard  may  be  active  or  passive ;  a  thing  may  be  hard 
to  do  or  hard  to  bear.  Arduous  is  alwavs  active.  That  which 
is  laborious  or  toilsome  simply  requires  the  steady  application 
of  labor  or  toil  till  accomplished ;  toilsome  is  the  stronj?er  word. 
That  which  is  onerous  (from  L.  onus,  a  burden)  is  mentally  bur- 
densome or  oppressive.  Responsibility  may  be  onerous  even 
when  it  involves  no  special  exertion. 

AHTOimffflt 

easy         facile        light        pleasant         slight         trifling         trivial 
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DIRECTION 

STNONTMSt 
aim       bearing      course      iaelination      temdemey      way 

The  direction  of  an  object  is  the  line  of  motion  or  of  vision 
toward  it,  or  the  line  in  which  the  object  is  moving,  considered 
from  our  own  actual  or  mental  standpoint.  Way,  literally  the 
road  or  path,  comes  naturally  to  mean  the  direction  of  the 
road  or  path,  conversationally,  way  is  almost  a  perfect  syn- 
onym of  direction;  as,  which  way  did  he  gof  or,  in  which 
direction?  Bearing  is  the  direction  in  which  an  object  is  seen 
with  reference  to  another,  and  especially  with  reference  to 
the  points  of  the  compass.  Course  is  the  direction  of  a  moving 
object;  inclination,  that  toward  which  a  stationary  object  leans; 
tendency,  the  direction  toward  which  anything  stretches  or 
reaches  out;  tendency  is  stronger  and  more  active  than  tn- 
clination.    Compare  aim;  care;  order;  oversight. 


DISCERN 

STNONTMS: 

behold  disoiiminate         observe  reeosAise 

descry  distinguisb  perceiTC  sec 

What  we  discern  we  see  apart  from  all  other  objects;  what 
we  discriminate  we  judge  apart;  what  we  distinguish  we  marie 
apart,  or  recognize  by  some  special  mark  or  manifest  difference. 
We  discriminate  by  real  differences ;  we  distinguish  by  outward 
signs ;  an  officer  is  readily  distinguished  from  a  common  soldier 
by  his  uniform.  Objects  may  be  dimly  discerned  at  twilight, 
when  yet  we  can  not  clearly  distinguish  one  from  another.  We 
descry  (originally  espy)  what  is  difficult  to  discover.  Compare 
discover;  look. 

DISCOVER 

STNONTMS: 

ascertain       detect  disclose        ferret  out       Had  ont 

descry  discerA        expose  find  invent 

Of  human  actions  or  character,  detect  is  used,  almost  without 
exception,  in  a  bad  sense;  discover  may  be  used  in  either  the 
good  or  the  bad  sense,  oftener  in  the  good ;  he  was  detected  in 
a  fraud;  real  merit  is  sure  to  be  discovered.  In  scientific  lan- 
guage, detect  is  used  of  delicate  indications  that  appear  in  course 


^^'  disease 


of  careful  watching;  as,  a  slight  fluttering  of  the  pulse  could  be 
detected*  We  discover  what  has  existed  but  has  not  been  known  to. 
us;  we  invent  combinations  or  arrangements  not  before  in  use; 
Colnmbus  discovered  America;  Morse  invented  the  electric  tele- 
graph. Find  is  the  most  general  word  for  every  means  of 
coming  to  know  what  was  not  before  certainly  known.  A  man 
finds  in  the  road  some  stranger's  purse,  or  finds  his  own  which 
he  is  searching  for.  The  expert  discovers  or  detects  an  error  in 
an  account;  the  auditor  finds  the  account  to  be  correct.  Com- 
pare DISCERN. 

AHTOMTMSt 

See  synonyms  for  hide. 


DISEASE 

8THONTM8s 

affeetioa  diiorder  indisposition     siekness 

ailment  distemper       inflrmitj'  nnhealtldness 

ooBtplaint        illness  malady  unsoundness 

Disease  is  the  general  term  for  any  deviation  from  health ;  in 
a  more  limited  sense  it  denotes  some  definite  morbid  condition ; 
disorder  and  affection  are  rather  partial  and  limited;  as,  a 
nervous  affection;  a  disorder  of  the  digestive  system.  Sickness 
was  generally  used  in  English  speech  and  literature,  till  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  at  least,  for  every  form  of 
phy^cal  disorder,  as  abundantly  appears  in  the  English  Bible: 
''Jesus  went  about  .  .  .  healing  all  manner  of  sickness  and 
all  manner  of  disease  among  the  people,"  Matt,  iv,  23;  '*Elisha 
was  fallen  sick  of  his  sickness  whereof  he  died,"  2  Kings  xiii, 
14.  There  is  now,  in  England,  a  tendency  to  restrict  the 
words  sick  and  sickness  to  nausea,  or  ^'sickness  at  the 
stomach,"  and  to  hold  ill  and  illness  as  the  only  proper 
words  to  use  in  a  general  sense.  This  distinction  has  re- 
ceived but  a  very  limited  acceptance  in  the  United  States, 
where  sick  and  sickness  have  the  earlier  and  wider  usa^. 
We  speak  of  trifling  ailments,  a  slight  indisposition,  a  serious 
or  a  deadly  disease;  a  slight  or  severe  illness;  a  painful  sick- 
ness. Complaint  is  a  popular  term,  which  may  be  applied  to 
any  degree  of  ill  health,  slight  or  severe.  Infirmity  denotes 
a  chronic  or  lingering  weakness  or  disability,  as  blindness  or 
lameness. 


disparage 
do 
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ANTONYMS: 

health       robustness 


soundness       strength       sturdiness      vigor 


DISPARAGE 

BTHONTMSt 

belittle        depreciate  discredit 

earp  at        derogate  from        diel&onor       vmderrate 

deerj  detract  from  lower 


To  decry  is  to  cry  down,  in  some  noisy,  public,  or  conspicboiu^ 
manner.  A  witness  or  a  statement  is  discredited;  the  currency  is- 
depreciated;  a  good  name  is  dishonored  by  unworthy  eonduet; 
we  underestimate  in  our  own  minds ;  we  may  underrate  or  under-  - 
value  in  statement  to  others.  These  words  are  used,  with  few 
exceptions,  of  things  such  as  qualities,  merits,  attainments,  etc. 
To  disparage  is  to  belittle  by  damaging  comparison  or  sug- 
gestion; it  is  used  only  of  things.  A  man's  achievements  are 
disparaged,  his  motives  depreciated,  his  professions  discredited; 
he  himself  is  calumniated,  slandered,  etc.    Compare  slander. 

ANTONTMSt 

See  synonyms  for  praise. 


DISPLACE 

STNONTMSt 

confiuie  derange  disturb      mifllay 

crowd  ont       disarrange      Jumble       misplace 


ble      misplace      VBsettle 

Objects  are  displaced  when  moved  out  of  the  place  they  have 
occupied ;  they  are  misplaced  when  put  into  a  place  where  they 
should  not  be.  One  may  know  where  to  find  what  he  has  mis- 
placed; what  he  has  mislaid  he  can  not  locate.    Compare 

ANTONTMS: 


adjust      assort         dispose       order       put  in  order 
array        classify      group  place       put  in  place 


set  in  order 
sort 


SYNONYMS  t 

aooomplish 
aobicTe 
aotnalise 
bring  abont 
bring  to  pass 


DO 

carry  ont 
carry  tbrongh 
commit 
complete 
consnn&mate 


discharge 

effect 

ezecnte 

flnisb 

fnlfil 


perpetrate 
rea&se 
transact 
work  ont 


Do  is  the  one  comprehensive  word  which  includes  this  whole 
class.    We  may  say  of  the  least  item  of  daily  work,  "It  is  done," 
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id  of  the  grandest  human  achievement,  ''Well  done!''  Finish 
id  complete  signify  to  bring  to  an  end  what  was  previously 
gun ;  there  is  frequently  the  difference  in  usage  that  fimah  is 
iplied  to  the  fine  details  and  is  superficial,  while  complete  is 
mprehensive,  being  applied  to  the  whole  ideal,  plan,  and  ez- 
ntion;  as,  to  finish  a  statue;  to  complete  a  scheme  of  phi- 
sophy.  To  discharge  is  to  do  what  is  given  in  charge,  ez- 
«ted^  or  required ;  as,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office.  To 
(l/f2  is  to  do  or  to  be  what  has  been  promised,  ezpected,  hoped, 
desired;  as,  a  son  fulfils  a  father's  hopes.  Realize,  effect, 
'scmte,  and  conswnmate  all  signify  to  embody  in  fact  what 
fts  before  in  thought.  One  may  realize  that  which  he  has 
me  nothing  to  bring  about;  he  may  realize  the  dreams  of 
luth  by  inheriting  a  fortune;  but  he  can  not  effect  his  early 
signs  ezcept  by  doing  the  utmost  that  is  necessary  to  make 
em  fact.  Effect  includes  all  that  is  done  to  accomplish  the 
tent;  execute  refers  rather  to  the  final  steps;  consummate 
limited  quite  sharply  to  the  concluding  act.  An  officer  ex- 
utes  the  law  when  he  proceeds  against  its  violators;  a  pur- 
ase  is  consummated  when  the  money  is  paid  and  the  property 
livered.  Execute  refers  more  commonly  to  the  commands  of 
lother,  effect  and  consummate  to  one's  own  designs;  as,  the 
mmander  effected  the  capture  of  the  fort,  because  his  officers 
id  men  promptly  executed  his  commands.  Achieve — ^to  do 
mething  worthy  of  a  chief — signjpes  always  to  perform  some 
eat  and  generally  some  worthy  exploit.  Perform  and  ac- 
mplish  both  imply  working  toward  the  end;  but  perform 
ways  allows  a  possibility  of  not  attaining,  while  accomplish 
rries  the  thought  of  full  completion.  In  Longfellow's  lines, 
*atience;  accomplish  thy  labor,"  etc.,  perform  could  not  be 
bstituted  without  great  loss.  As  between  complete  and  ac- 
mplish,  complete  considers  rather  the  thing  as  done;  ac- 
mplish,  the  whole  process  of  doing  it.  Commit,  as  applied 
actions,  is  used  only  of  those  that  are  bad,  whether  grave  or 
vial;  perpetrate  is  used  chiefly  of  aggravated  crimes  or, 
newhat  humorously,  of  blunders.  A  man  may  commit  a  sin, 
trespass,  or  a  murder;  perpetrate  an  outrage  or  a  felony. 
e  finish  a  garment  or  a  letter,  complete  an  edifice  or  a  life- 
rrk,  consummate  a  bargain  or  a  crime,  discharge  a  duty,  effect 
purpose,  execute  a  command,  fulfil  a  promise,  perform  our 
ily  tasks,   realize   an   ideal,   accomplish   a   design,   achieve 


doeile 
donbt 
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a  victory.      Compare  act;   make;  transact;   TBAKSAcnoH. 


ANTONTMSt 

baffle  defeat 

come  short        destroy 


fail 
frustrate 


mar 
miscarry 


miss 
neflrlect 


ruin 
spoil 


BTHONTMSi 

amenable 

eompliant 

senile 


DOCILE 


manageable 

obedient 

pliable 


pliant 

snbmissiTe 

tame 


teaehable 
traetable 
yieMinc 


One  who  is  docile  is  easily  taught;  one  who  is  tmctable  is 
easily  led;  one  who  is  pliant  is  easily  hent  in  any  direction; 
compliant  represents  one  as  inclined  or  persuaded  to  agree- 
ment with  another's  will.    Compare  duty. 


AHTONTMS: 

determined 

dogged 

firm 


inflexible 

intractable 

obstinate 


opinionated 

resolute 

selfswllled 


stubborn 

wilful 

unyielding 


DOCTRINE 


SYNONTMS: 

article  of  belief 
f^rticle  of  faith 


belief 
dogma 


precept 
prinoiple 


teaebing 
tenet 


Doctrine  primarily  signifies  that  which  is  taught;  principUf 
the  fundamental  basis  on  which  the  teaching  rests.  A  doctrine 
is  reasoned  out,  and  may  be  defended  by  reasoning;  a  dogma 
rests  on  authority,  as  of  direct  revelation,  the  decision  of  the 
church,  etc.  A  doctrine  or  dogma  is  a  statement  of  some  one 
item  of  belief;  a  creed  is  a  summary  of  doctrines  or  dogmas. 
Dogma  has  conmionly,  at  the  present  day,  an  offensive  significa- 
tion, as  of  a  belief  arrogantly  asserted.  Tenet  is  simply  that 
which  is  held,  and  is  applied  to  a  single  item  of  belief;  it  is  a 
neutral  word,  neither  approving  nor  condemning;  we  speak 
of  the  doctrines  of  our  own  church ;  of  the  tenets  of  others.  A 
precept  relates  not  to  belief,  but  to  conduct.    Compare  faith; 

LAW. 

DOGMATIC 

STNOmrMS: 

arrogant  doctrinal         magisterial   positiTC 

anthoritative  domineerins  opinionated  self -opinionated 
dictatorial        imperious        overbearinc  systematic 

Dogmatic  is  technically  applied  in  a  good  sense  to  that  which 


2Ul  docile 

doubt 


is  formally  enunciated  by  aclciiuate  authority;  doctrinal  to  that 
which  is  stated  in  the  form  of  doctrine  to  be  taught  or  defended. 
Dogmatic  theology,  called  also  '^dogmatics,"  gives  definite 
propositions^  which  it  holds  to  be  delivered  by  authority;  sys- 
temaHe  theology  considers  the  same  propositions  in  their 
logical  connectioa  and  order  as  parts  of  a  system;  a 
doctrinal  statement  is  less  absolute  in  its  claim  than  a  dogmatic 
treatise,  and  may  be  more  partial  than  the  term  systematic 
would  imply.  Outside  of  theology,  dogmatic  has  generally  an 
offensive  sense;  a  dogmatic  statement  is  one  for  which  the 
author  does  not  trouble  himself  to  give  a  reason,  either  be- 
cause of  the  streng^  of  his  convictions,  or  because  of  his  con- 
tempt for  those  whom  he  addresses;  thus  dogmatic  is,  in  com- 
mon use,  allied  with  arrogant  and  kindred  words. 


DOUBT,  V. 

dlatmst  mistrust  sumiisa  siuipeot 

To  doubt  ia  to  lack  conviction.  Incompleteness  of  evidence 
:may  compel  one  to  doubt,  or  some  perverse  bias  of  mind  may 
incline  him  to.  Distrust  may  express  simply  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence; as,  I  distrust  my  own  judgment;  or  it  may  be  nearly 
equivalent  to  suspect;  as,  I  distrusted  that  man  from  the  start. 
Mistrust  and  suspect  imply  that  one  is  almost  assured  of 
positive  evil;  one  may  distrust  himself  or  others;  he  suspects 
others.  Mistrust  is  now  rarely,  if  ever,  used  of  persons,  but 
only  of  motives,  intentions,  etc.  Distrust  is  always  serious ;  mis- 
trust is  often  used  playfully.  Compare  flucjtuate;  suppose. 
Compare  synonyms  for  doubt^  n. 

AHTOlfTMBt 

believe  depend  on  rely  on  trust 

confide  in  depend  upon  rely  upon 


DOUBT,  n. 

disbelief  lacrednlity  perplexity  suspense 

distrust  iadeoision  question  snspieion 

kesitaney  irresolution  somple  nnbelief 

kesitati4»a  missivins  skepticism  nneertainty 

Doubt  is  a  lack  of  conviction  that  may  refer  either  to  matters 


draw 
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of  belief  or  to  matters  of  practise.    As  regards  belief,  while 
doubt  is  lack  of  conviction,  disbelief  is  conviction  to  the  con- 
trary; unbelief  refers  to  a  settled  state  of  mind,  generally  ac- 
companied with  opposition  of  heart.    Perplexity  is  active  and 
painful;  doubt  may  be  quiescent.   Perplexity  presses  toward  a 
solution ;  doubt  may  be  content  to  linger  unresolved.    Any  im- 
probable statement  awakens  incredulity.    In  theological  usag^e- 
unbelief  and  skepticism  have  a  condemnatory  force,  as  implying* 
wilful  rejection  of  manifest  truth.    As  regards  practical  mat. — 
ters,  uncertainty  applies  to  the  unknown  or  undecided;  doub  ^ 
implies  some  negative  evidence.    Suspense  regards  the  future- 
and  is  eager  and  anxious ;  uncertainty  may  relate  to  any  periods 
and  be  quite  indifferent.    Misgiving  is  ordinarily  in  r^^ard  tc= 
the  outcome  of  something  already  done  or  decided;  hesitation — 
indecision,  and  irresolution  have  reference  to  something  thaflP 
remains  to  be  decided  or  done,  and  are  due  of  tener  to  infibinit>ifll 
of  will  than  to  lack  of  knowledge.    Distrust  and  suspicion  ap — 
ply  especially  to  the  motives,  character,  etc.,  of  others,  and  ar^3 
more  decidedly  adverse  than  doubt.    Scruple  relates  to  matter^s 
of  conscience  and  duty.    Compare  doubt,  v,;  perplextty. 


AHTONTMS: 


assurance 
belief 


certainty 
confidence 


conviction 
decision 


determination 
persuasion 


resolution, 
resolve 


BTHONTMSt 

allnre  drac 

attract        entioe 


DRAW 

liaia 
laoline 


ladnoe 
lead 


Inre 
puU 


tow 
tng 


One  object  draws  another  when  it  moves  it  toward  itself  or  in 
the  direction  of  its  own  motion  by  the  exertion  of  adequate 
force,  whether  slight  or  powerful.  To  attract  is  to  exert  a  force 
that  tends  to  draiv,  though  it  may  produce  no  actual  motion ;  all 
objects  are  attracted  toward  the  earth,  though  they  may  be  sus- 
tained from  falling.  To  drag  is  to  draw  against  strong  re- 
sistance; as,  to  drag  a  sled  over  bare  ground,  or  a  carriage  up 
a  steep  hill.  To  pull  is  to  exert  a  drawing  force,  whether 
adequate  or  inadequate ;  as,  the  fish  pulls  on  the  line ;  a  dentist 
pulls  a  tooth.  To  tug  is  to  draw,  or  try  to  draw,  a  resisting 
object  with  a  continuous  straining  motion;  as  to  tug  at  the 
oar.    To  haul  is  to  draw  somewhat  slowly  a  heavy  object;   as. 


and  a  seine;  to  haul  logs.  One  vessel  tow8  another.  In 
figurative  sense,  attract  is  more  nearly  akin  to  ineUne, 
7  to  induce.  We  are  attracted  by  one's  appearance,  drawn 
m  side.    Compare  allure;  array;  influence. 

KIHTlEBi 

>iiate  estrange         rebuff  reject  repel  repulse 

»  synonyms  for  drive. 

sposmoifBt 

)  draw  water  from  or  ofit  of  the  well;  draw  the  boat 
ugh  the  water,  to  the  shore ;  draw  air  into  the  lungs ;  draw 
cords  of  love;  the  wagon  is  drawn  by  horses,  along  the 
^  across  the  field,  over  the  stones,  through  the  woods,  to 
bam. 


DREAM 

rOHTlEBt 

T^dream  fmntmrnj  reTerie  trance 

a«j  hallnoination  roauuioe  Tlsion 


dream  is  strictly  a  train  of  thoughts,  fantasies,  and  imaged 
ing  through  the  mind  during  sleep;  a  vision  may  occur 
a  one  is  awake,  and  in  clear  exercise  of  the  senses  and 
tal  powers;  vision  is  often  applied  to  something  seen  by 
mind  through  supernatural  agency,  whether  in  sleep  or 
efulness,  conceived  as  more  real  and  authoritative  than  a 
m;  a  trance  is  an  abnormal  state,  which  is  different  from 
aal  sleep  or  wakefulness.  A  reverie  is  a  purposeless  drift- 
of  the  mind  when  awake,  under  the  influence  of  mental 
^;  a  day-dream  that  which  passes  before  the  mind  in 
.  condition.  A  fancy  is  some  image  presented  to  the  mind, 
a  in  the  fullest  exercise  of  its  powers.  Hallticination  is 
jeeming  perception  of  non-existent  objects,  as  in  insanity  or 
ium.  In  the  figurative  sense,  we  speak  of  dreams  of 
une,  visions  of  glory,  -wdth  little  difference  of  meaninsr 
pt  that  the  vision  is  thought  of  as  fuller  and  more  vivid, 
speak  of  a  trance  of  delight  when  the  emotion  almost 
jps  one  away  from  the  normal  exercise  of  the  faculties! 

rONTMS: 

tainty  fact         reality        realization        substance         verity 


dress 
drunk 
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SYNOHTMSi 
apparel     olotKes 
array  olotkinc 

attire         oostnii&e 


DRESS 

Sarb 

sarment* 

nabllliiient*. 


kablt 

raiment 

robes 


umlfo; 


Clothing  denotes  the  entire  covering  of  the  body,  taken  as  0 
whole;  clothes  and  garments  view  it  as  composed  of  separat.^ 
parts.  Clothes,  clothing,  and  garments  may  be  used  of  innev 
or  outer  covering;  all  the  other  words  in  the  list  (with  possibL^ 
rare  exceptions  in  the  case  of  raiment)  refer  to  the  oni^^ 
garments.  Array,  raiment,  and  vesture  are  archaic  or  poetic 
so,  too,  is  habit,  except  in  technical  use  to  denote  a  lady's  ri< 
ing-dress.  The  word  vestments  is  now  rare,  except  in 
clesiastical  use.  Apparel  and  attire  are  most  frequently 
of  somewhat  complete  and  elegant  outer  clothing,  though 
speare  speaks  of  "poor  and  mean  attire/*  Dress  may  be 
specifically,  for  a  woman's  gown,  and  in  that  sense  may 
either  rich  or  shabby;  but  in  the  general  sense  it  denotes  oute=  '^ 
clothing  which  is  meant  to  be  elegant,  complete,  and  appropri--^* 
ate  to  some  social  or  public  occasion;  as,  full  dress,  cour — ""^ 
dress,  evening  dress,  etc.  Dress  has  now  largely  displacec^^^ 
apparel  and  attire.  Garb  denotes  the  clothing  charactensti 
of  some  class,  profession,  or  the  like;  as,  the  garb  of  a 
Costume  is  chiefly  used  for  that  which  befits  an  assumed  char- 
acter; as,  a  theatrical  costume;  we  sometimes  speak  of 
national  costume,  etc. 


ANTONYMS: 

bareness 

dishabille 

nakedness 

disarray 

exposure 

nudity 

_c 


uni 


SYNONYMS: 

oompel  propel 

Impel  pnen 


DRIVE 

repel 
repulse 


resist 
ride 


tlurast 


To  drive  is  to  move  an  object  with  some  force  or  violence  be- 
fore or  away  from  oneself;  it  is  the  direct  reverse  of  draw, 
lead,  etc.  A  man  leads  a  horse  by  the  halter,  drives  him  with 
whip  and  rein.  One  may  be  driven  to  a  thing  or  from  it; 
hence,  drive  is  a  synonym  equally  for  compel  or  for  repel  or 
repulse.    Repulse  is  stronger  and  more  conclusive  than  repel; 
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ne  may  be  repelled  by  the  very  aspect  of  the  person  whose 
avor  he  seeks,  but  is  not  repulsed  except  by  the  direct  refusal 
r  ignoring  of  his  suit.  A  certain  conventional  modem  usage, 
Bpeeially  in  Elngland,  requires  us  to  say  that  we  drive  in  a 
arriage,  ride  upon  a  horse;  though  in  Scripture  we  read  of 
iding  in  a  chariot  (2  Kings  ix,  16;  Jer,  xvii,  15,  etc.) ;  good 
samples  of  the  same  usage  may  be  found  abundantly  in  the 
Ider  English.  Many  good  authorities  prefer  to  use  ride  in  the 
Ider  and  broader  sense  as  signifying  to  be  supported  and 
ome  along  by  any  means  of  conveyance,  as  in  a  railway  car. 
Compare  banish;  compel;  influence. 

LHTOmrMB: 

See  synonyms  for  draw. 

nEmposmoKB: 

Drive  to  market;  to  despair;  drive  into  exile  from  one's 
iresence;  out  of  the  city;  drive  by,  with,  or  under  the  lash; 
Irive  by  or  past  beautiful  estates;  along  the  beach;  beside 
he  river;  through  the  park;  across  the  field;  around  the  square; 
0  the  door;  into  the  bam;  out  of  the  simshine. 


(THomrMBt 

boosy 


DRUNK,  a. 


elerated 

ezldlarated 

fnddled 


lialf 'Seas:  oTer 

iBobriated 

latozieated 

mandlin 

mnddled 

oToroome 


■Ottiflli 

the  worse  for  liquor 
tipsy 

under  tKe  inflnenoe  of 
liqnor 


Numerous  colloquial  and  slang  expressions  might  be  added 
0  the  list  above  given.  Drunken  may  immediately  precede  the 
oun  which  it  qualifies,  while  drunk  cannot;  thus,  the  man 
^as  drunk;  he  made  him  drunk;  a  drunken  man.  Drunk,  in- 
briated,  intoxicated,  etc.,  denote  actual  condition  at  some  one 
ime;  drunken  may  denote  habitual  condition  or  character,  or 
whatever  is  caused  or  characterized  by  drunkenness;  as,  an 
lie,  drunken  wretch;  a  drunken  sleep,  speech,  quarrel,  brawl, 
r  riot.  Sottish  always  refers  to  established  habit  or  character. 
ntoxicated  is  the  more  scientific  and  elegant  term  to  denote 
be  condition  roughly  indicated  by  drunk  or  drunken,  Figura- 
ively,  we  may  speak  of  a  persecutor  as  drunk  with  blood; 


edmeatiqn 
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foresees  rather  the  pain  of  disappointment  than  the  delight 
of  attainment.     One  is  eager  for  the  gratification  of  any  ap- 
petite or  passion;   he  is  earnest  in  conviction,  purpose,  or 
character.    Eager  usually  refers  to  some  specific  and  unmediate 
satisfaction,  earnest  to  something  permanent  and  enduring^ 
the  patriotic  soldier  is  earnest  in  his  devotion  to  his  counti^) 
eager  for  a  decisive  battle. 

ANTONTMSt 


apathetic 

cool 

indifferent 

regardless 

unconcem^e^ 

calm 

dispassionate 

negligent 
phlegmatic 

stolid 

uninterest^^ 

careless 

frigid 

stony 
stupid 

unmindful 

cold 

heedless 

purposeless 

unmoved 

PREPOSITIONS  t 

Eager  for  (more  rarely  after)  favor,  honor,  etc.;  eager 
pursuit. 


EASE 

SYNONYMS  t 
easlBesB        ezpertnesB        facility        knaok        readim 

Ease  in  the  sense  here  considered  denotes  freedom  from  con 
scious  or  apparent  effort,  tax,  or  strain.    Ease  may  be  either  oJ^ 
condition  or  of  action ;  facility  is  always  of  action ;  readiness  i^ 
of  action  or  of  expected  action.    One  lives  at  ease,  who  has  nc^ 
pressing  cares;  one  stands  at  ease,  moves  or  speaks  with  ease^ 
when  wholly  without  constraint.     Facility  is  always  active^ 
readiness  may  be  active  or  passive ;  the  speaker  has  faciUty  ofi 
expression,  readiness  of  wit;  any  appliance  is  in  readiness  tor^ 
nse.    Ease  of  action  may  imply  merely  the  possession  of  ampler 
power ;  facility  always  implies  practise  and  skill ;  any  one  can  - 
press  down  the  keys  of  a  typewriter  with  ease;  only  the  skilled 
operator  works  the  machine  with  facility.     Readiness  in  the- 
active  sense  includes  much  of  the  meaning  of  ease  with  the- 
added  idea  of  promptness  or  alertness.     Easiness  applies  to- 
the  thing  done,  rather  than  to  the  doer.     Expertness  applies- 
to  the  more  mechanical  processes  of  body  and  mind;  we  speak 
of  the  readiness  of  an  orator,  but  of  the  expertness  of  a  gym- 
nast.   Compare  compobtable;  dexterity;  power. 


ANTONYMS: 

annoyance 

awkwardness 

constraint 


difficulty 

discomfort 

disquiet 


irritation 

perplexity 

trouble 


uneasiness 

vexation 

worry 
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ease 


EDUCATION 


dlseipline 
Infomuition 
iaatni(}tiou 
knowledge 


nurture 
readlBK 
sohoollns 


■tncbr 
teaoninc 
training 
tuition 


Iwdimg 
enltlTaSi 
cnltnre 
d«Telopni«nt 

Education  (from  L.  educere,  to  lead  or  draw  out)  is  the  system- 
atic development  and  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  other  natural 
powers.   "Education  is  the  harmonious  development  of  all  our 
faculties.    It  begins  in  the  nursery,  and  goes  on  at  school,  but 
does  not  end  there.    It  continues  through  life,  whether  we  will 
or  not.  .    .    .  'Every  person,'  says  Gibbon,  'has  two  educa- 
tions, one  which  he  receives  from  others,  and  one  more  im- 
portant, which  he  gives  himself.' "    John  Lubbock  The  Use 
of  Life  ch.  vii,  p.  111.     [Macm.  1894.]  Instruction,  the  im- 
partation  of  knowledge  by  others  (from  L.  instruere,  to  build 
in  or  into)  is  but  a  part  of  education,  often  the  smallest  part 
Teaching  is  the  more  familiar  and  less  formal  word  for  instruc- 
ti<m»      Training   refers   not   merely    to    the   impartation    of 
knowledge,  but  to  the  exercising  of  one  in  actions  with  the  de- 
sign to  form  habits.     Discipline  is  systematic  and   rigorous 
draining,  with  the  idea  of  subjection  to  authority  and  per- 
haps of  punishment.    Tuition  is  the  technical  term  for  teach- 
**i^  as  the  business  of  an  instructor  or  as  in  the  routine  of  a 
^bool;  tuition  is  narrower  than  teaching j  not,  like  the  latter 
^ord,  including  training.   Study  is  emphatically  what  one  does 
^or  himself.    We  speak  of  the  teaching,  training,  or  discipline, 
W  not  of  the  education  or  tuition  of  a  dog  or  a  horse. 
breeding  and  nurture  include  teaching  and  training,  especially 
.  *8  directed  by  and  dependent  upon  home  life  and  personal  as- 
sociation; breeding  having  reference  largely  to  manners  with 
such  qualities  as  are   deemed   distinctively   characteristic   of 
Wgh  birth;  nurture  (literally  nourishing)  having  more  direct 
Inference  to  moral  qualities,  not  overlooking  the  physical  and 
loental.     Knowledge  and  learning  tell  nothing  of  mental  de- 
velopment apart  from  the  capacity  to  acquire  and  remember, 
and  nothing  whatever  of  that  moral   development  which  is 
inelnded  in  education  in  its  fullest  and  noblest  sense;  learning, 
too,  may  be  acquired  by  one's  unaided  industry,  but  any  full 
education  must  be  the  result  in  great  part  of  instruction,  train- 
^,  and  personal  association.     Study  is  emphatically  what 


•ftronterj 
emblem 
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one  does  for  himself,  and  in  which  instruction  and  tuitum 
can  only  point  the  way,  encourage  the  student  to  advance,  and 
remove  obstacles;  vigorous,  preserving  study  is  one  of  the 
best  elements  of  training.  Study  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of 
the  thing  studied,  a  subject  to  be  mastered  by  study,  a  stadioos 
pursuit.    Compare  knowledge;  refinement;  wisdok. 

ANTOmrMSt 

ignorance  illiteracy 

Compare  synonyms  for  ignorant. 


EFFRONTERY 


BTNONTMSt 


boldness 
brass 


liardibood 
impndenoe 


insoleaee 
sbamel 


amdaolty 

Audacity,  in  the  sense  here  considered,  is  a  reckless  defiance 
of  law,  decency,  public  opinion,  or  personal  rights,  claims,  o^ 
views,  approaching  the  meaning  of  impudence  or  shamelessnes^  ^ 
but  always  carrjring  the  thought  of  the  personal  risk  that  or*-^ 
disregards  in  such  defiance;  the  merely  impudent  or  shamele^'^ 
person  may  take  no  thought  of  consequences;  the  audacioiif'^-^ 
person  recognizes  and  recklessly  braves  them.  Hardihood  de**"^ 
fies  and  disregards  the  rational  judgment  of  men.  Effronter^^^^ 
(from  L.  effrons,  barefaced,  shameless)  adds  to  audacity  an 
hardihood  the  special  element  of  defiance  of  considerations  oC^ 
property,  duty,  and  respect  for  others,  yet  not  to  the  extenW^ 
implied  in  impudence  or  shamelessness.  Impudence  disregard^^^^ 
what  is  due  to  superiors:  shamelessness  defies  decency.  Bold^ — ^ 
ness  is  forward-stepping  courage,  spoken  of  with  referenc^^^ 
to  the  presence  and  observation  of  others ;  boldness,  in  the 

is  courage  viewed  from  the  outside;  but  the  word 


f 
.t 


sense. 


frequently  used  in  an  unfavorable  sense  to  indicate  a  lack  o 
proper  sensitiveness  and  modesty.    Compare  assurance;  brave.* 

ANTONYMS: 

bashfulness  diffidence  sensitiveness  shyness 


coyness 


modesty 


shrinking 


Umldlty 


EGOTISM 

BTNONTMSt 

oonoeit     >self' assertion     self^oonfldenoe  self^i 

•Boism       self'oonoeit         self'oonsoionsness      Taaitj 

Egoism  is  giving  the  ''I''  undue  supremacy  in  thought;  ego- 
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tism  is  giving  the  "I"  undue  prominence  in  speech.  Egotism  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  egoism,  or  supreme  regard  for 
oneself.  Self-aaaertion  is  the  claim  by  word,  act,  or  manner  of 
what  one  believes  to  be  his  due;  self-conceit  is  an  overestimate 
of  one's  own  powers  or  deserts.  Conceit  is  a  briefer  ex- 
pression for  self-conceit,  with  always  an  offensive  implication; 
self-conceit  is  ridiculous  or  pitiable;  conceit  arouses  resent- 
ment. There  is  a  worthy  self-confidence  which  springs  from 
consciousness  of  rectitude  and  of  power  equal  to  demands. 
Self-assertion  at  times  becomes  a  duty;  but  self-conceit  is 
always  a  weakness.  Self -consciousness  is  the  keeping  of  one's 
thoughts  upon  oneself,  with  the  constant  anxious  question  of 
^what  others  will  think.  Vanity  is  an  overweening  admiration 
of  self,  craving  equal  admiration  from  others;  self-conscious- 
-mess  is  commonly  painful  to  its  possessor,  vanity  always  a 
source  of  satisfaction,  except  as  it  fails  to  receive  its  supposed 
^ue.  Self-esteem  is  more  solid  and  better  founded  than  self- 
^oneeit;  but  is  ordinarily  a  weakness,  and  never  has  the  worthy 
sense  of  self-confidence.    Compare  assurance;   pride. 


it 

bashfulness     humility  self^foriTetfuIness     unobtrusiveness 

deference         modesty  ahyness  unostentatiousness 

diffidence         selftdistrust 


EMBLEM 
STHomrMSt 

attribute    flc^ire     imase     symbol    token      sisn      type 

Emblem  is  the  English  form  of  emhlemay  a  Latin  word  of 
Greek  origin,  signifying  a  figure  beaten  out  on  a  metallic  ves- 
sel by  blows  from  within;  also,  a  figure  inlaid  in  wood,  stone, 
or  other  material  as  a  copy  of  some  natural  object.  The 
Greek  word  symbolon  denoted  a  victor's  wreath,  a  check,  or 
any  object  that  might  be  compared  with,  or  found  to  cor- 
respond with  another,  whether  there  was  or  was  not  anything 
in  the  objects  compared  to  suggest  the  comparison.  Thus  an 
emblem  resembles,  a  symbol  represents.  An  emblem  has  some 
natural  fitness  to  suggest  that  for  which  it  stands;  a  symbol 
has  been  chosen  or  agreed  upon  to  suggest  something  else, 
with  or  without  natural  fitness;  a  sign  does  actually  suggest 
the  thing  with  or  without  reason,  and  with  or  without  in- 
tention or  choice.     A  'symbol  may  be  also  an  emblem ;  thus  the 
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elements  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper  are  both  ap- 
propriate emblems  and  his  own  chosen  symbols  of  suffering 
and  death.    A  statement  of  doctrine  is  often  called  a  symbol 
of  faith ;  but  it  is  not  an  emblem.   On  the  other  hand,  the  same 
thing  may  be  both  a  sign  and  a  symbol;  a  letter  of  the  alphabet 
is  a  sign  which  indicates  a  soimd ;  but  letters  are  often  used  as 
mathematical,  chemical,  or  astronomical  symbols,    A  token  is 
something  given  or  done  as  a  pledge  or  expression  of  feeling 
or  intent;  while  the  sign  may  be  unintentional,  the  token  is 
voluntary ;  kind  looks  may  be  signs  of  regard ;  a  gift  is  a  token; 
a  ring,  which  is  a  natural  emblem  of  eternity,  and  also  its 
accepted  symbol,  is  frequently  given  as  a  token  of  friendship 
or  love.     A  figure  in  the  sense  here  considered  is  smnething 
that  represents  an  idea  to  the  mind  somewhat  as  a  form  is  rep- 
resented to  the  eye,  as  in  drawing,  painting,  or  sculpture;  a^ 
representing  a  future  reality,  a  figure  may  be  practically  tb^ 
same  as  a  type.    An  image  is  a  visible  representation,  especially 
in  sculpture,  having  or  supposed  to  have  a  close  resemblan^^ 
to  that  which  it  represents.     A  type  is  in  religion  a  re 
sentation  of  a  greater  reality  to  come;  we  speak  of  one 
as  the  type  of  the  class  whose  characteristics  it  exhibits,  as 
the  case  of  animal  or  vegetable  types.    An  attribute  in  art  : 
some  accessory  used  to  characterize  a  figure  or  scene;  the  a 
tribute  is  often  an  emblem  or  symbol;  thus  the  eagle  is 
attribute  of  St.  John  as  an  emblem  of  lofty  spiritual  visioc=:= 
Compare  sign. 

EMIGRATE 

BTNONTMSt 
immigrate  misv^te 

To  migrate  is  to  change  one's  dwelling-place,  usually  witB^ 
the  idea  of  repeated  change,  or  of  periodical  return;  it  applied 
to  wandering  tribes  of  men,  and  to  many  birds  and  animals* 
Emigrate  and  immigrate  carry  the  idea  of  a  permanent  change 
of  residence  to  some  other  country  or  some  distant  r^on;  the 
two  words  are  used  distinctively  of  human  beings,  and  apply  to 
the  same  person  and  the  same  act,  according  to  the  side  from 
which  the  action  is  viewed. 

PREPOSITIONS  s 

A  person  emigrates  from  tlie  land  he  leaves,  and  immigrates 
to  the  land  where  he  takes  up  bis  abode. 
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EMPLOY 

STNOHYMB: 
€a11     ensAffe     ensross     hire     makemseof     nse     nsenp 

In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  to  employ  is  to  devote 
to  one's  purpose,  to  use  is  to  render  subservient  to  one's  pur-  ' 
pose;  what  is  used  is  viewed  as  more  absolutely  an  instrument 
than  what  is  employed;  a  merchant  employs  a  clerk;  he  uses 
pen  and  paper;  as  a  rule,  use  is  not  said  of  persons,  except 
in  a  d^rading  sense ;  as,  the  conspirators  used  him  as  a  go-be- 
tween. Henee  the  expression  common  in  some  religious  circles 
^that  Qod  would  use  me"  is  not  to  be  commended;  it  has  also 
the  fault  of  representing  the  human  worker  as  absolutely  a 
passive  and  helpless  instrument;  the  phrase  is  altogether  un- 
seriptnral;  the  Scripture  says,  ''We  are  laborers  together  with 
(co-woricers  with)  Gk)d."  That  which  is  used  is  often  con- 
sumed in  the  using,  or  in  familiar  phrase  used  up;  as,  we  used 
twenty  tons  of  coal  last  winter;  in  such  cases  we  could  not  sub- 
stitnte  employ,  A  person  may  be  employed  in  his  own  work 
or  in  that  of  another;  in  the  latter  case  the  service  is  always 
understood  to  be  for  pay.  In  this  connection  employ  is  a  word 
of  more  dignity  than  hire;  a  general  is  employed  in  his  coun- 
ties service;  a  mercenary  adventurer  is  hired  to  fight  a  t>Tant*s 
battles.  It  is  unsuitable,  according  to  present  usage,  to  speak 
of  hiring  a  pastor ;  the  Scripture,  indeed,  says  of  the  preacher, 
"The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire";  but  this  sense  is  archaic, 
and  hire  now  implies  that  the  one  hired  works  directly  and 
primarily  for  the  pay,  as  expressed  in  the  noun  "hireling"; 
a  pastor  is  properly  said  to  be  called,  or  when  the  business  side 
of  the  transaction  is  referred  to,  engaged,  or  possibly  em- 
ployed, at  a  certain  salary. 

PBEPOBinOlf  S  t 

Employ  in,  on,  upon,  or  about  a  work,  business,  etc.,  for  a 
purpose;  at  a  stipulated  salary. 

END,  t;. 

STNOHTMS: 

break  aS     close  conolnde    expire     quit     terminate 

eease  eomplete    desist  finish      stop     wind  np 

That  ends,  or  is  ended,  of  which  there  is  no  more,  whether  or 
not  more  was  intended  or  needed;  that  is  closed,  completed. 


end 
ondeaTor 
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concluded,  or  finished  which  has  come  to  an  expected  or  ap- 
propriate end.  A  speech  may  be  ended  almost  as  soon  as  be- 
gun, because  of  the  speaker's  ilhiess,  or  of  tumult  in  the  audi- 
ence; in  such  a  case,  the  speech  is  neither  closed,  compleiedf 
nor  finished,  nor,  in  the  strict  sense,  concltuled.  An  argument 
may  be  closed  with  nothing  proved;  when  an  argument  is 
concluded  ail  that  is  deemed  necessary  to  prove  the  point  has 
been  stated.  To  finish  is  to  do  the  last  thing  there  is  to  do;  as, 
^'I  have  finished  my  course,''  2  Tim,  iv,  7.  Finish  has  come 
to  mean,  not  merely  to  complete  in  the  essentials,  but  to  per- 
fect in  all  the  minute  details,  as  in  the  expression  ''to  add  the 
finishing  touches."  The  enumeration  is  completed;  the  poem, 
the  picture,  the  statue  is  finished.  To  terminate  may  be  either 
to  bring  to  an  arbitrary  or  to  an  appropriate  end;  as,  he 
terminated  his  remarks  abruptly;  the  spire  terminates  in  a 
cross.  A  tldug  stops  that  comes  to  rest  from  motion;  or  the 
motion  stops  or  ceases  when  the  object  comes  to  rest;  stop 
frequently  signifies  to  bring  or  come,  to  a  sudden  and  decided 
cessation  of  motion,  progress,  or  action  of  any  kind.    Compare 


do;  transact. 


AHTOmrMS: 

See  synonyms  for  begin. 


STNONTMS: 

aocomplisliiiient 

aohieveiiient 

bound 

bonndary 

oessation 

close 

oompletion 

conolusion 

oonseqnence 

consnmmation 

design 


END,  n. 

elfeot 

expiration 

extent 

extremity 

finale 

finis 

finisb 

fnlfllment 

{;oal 
ntent 
issue 


limit 

outcome 

period 

point 

purpose 

resnlt 

terminatioii 


tip 

nteiost 

nttermost 


The  end  is  the  terminal  part  of  a  material  object  that  has 
length;  the  extremity  is  distinctively  the  terminal  point,  and 
may  thus  be  but  part  of  the  end  in  the  general  sense  of  that 
word;  the  extremity  is  viewed  as  that  which  is  most  remote 
from  some  center,  or  some  mean  or  standard  position;  the 
Southern  end  of  South  America  includes  all  Patagonia, 
the   southern    extremity   or  point    is    Cape    Horn.      Tip    has 
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sarly  the  same  meaning  as  extremity,  but  is  said  of  small 
'  slight  and  tapering  objects;  as,  the  tip  of  the  finger; 
nmt  in  such  connections  is  said  of  that  which  is  drawn 
it  to  exceeding  fineness  or  sharpness,  as  the  point  of  a 
iedle,  a  fork,  or  a  sword;  extremity  is  said  of  something  con- 
lerable;  we  io  not  s^ak  of  the  extremity  of  a  needle. 
frminus  is  chiefly  used  to  designate  the  end  of  a  line  of 
avel  or  transportation:  specifically,  the  furthermost  station 
any  direction  on  a  railway,  or  by  extension  the  town  or 
Uage  where  it  is  situated.  Termination  is  the  Latin  and 
ore  formal  word  for  the  Saxon  end,  but  is  chiefly  used  of 
ne,  words,  undertakings,  or  abstractions  of  any  kind.  Ex- 
ration  signifles  the  coming  to  an  end  in  the  natural  course  of 
ings ;  as,  the  expiration  of  a  year,  or  of  a  lease ;  it  is  used  of 
ings  of  some  consequence;  we  do  not  ordinarily  speak  of  the 
:piration  of  an  hour  or  of  a  day.  Limit  implies  some  check 
►  or  restraint  upon  further  advance,  right,  or  privilege;  as, 
le  limits  of  an  estate  (compare  boundary).  A  goal  is  an 
m2  sought  or  striven  for,  as  in  a  race.  For  the  figurative 
tnses  of  end  and  its  associated  words,  compare  the  synonyms 
)r  the  verb  end;  also  for  aim;  consequence;  design. 

jfToirmss 

See  synonyms  for  beginning. 


ENDEAVOR,  i;. 
Yifoirmss 

attesipt  easay  atrlTe  try  undertake 

To  attempt  is  to  take  action  somewhat  experimentally  with 
le  hope  and  purpose  of  accomplishing  a  certain  result;  to 
tdeavor  is  to  attempt  strenuotisly  and  with  firm  and  enduring 
arpose.  To  attempt  expresses  a  single  act;  to  endeavor,  a 
mtinuous  exertion;  we  say  I  will  endeavor  (not  I  will 
tempt)  while  I  live.  To  attempt  is  with  the  view  of  ac- 
(mplishing;  to  essay,  with  a  view  of  testing  our  own  powers. 
0  undertake  is  to  accept  or  take  upon  oneself  a3  an  obligation, 
;  some  business,  labor,  or  trust ;  the  word  often  implies  complete 
Burance  of  success;  as,  I  will  undertake  to  produce  the  witness. 
0  strive  suggests  little  of  the  result,  much  of  toil,  strain, 
id  contest,  in  seeking  it ;  I  will  strive  to  fulfil  your  wishes,  i.  e,, 
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I  will  spare  no  labor  and  exertion  to  do  it.  Try  is  the  most 
comprehensive  of  these  words.  The  original  idea  of  testing 
or  experimenting  is  not  thought  of  when  a  man  says  ''I  will 
try/'  To  attempt  suggests  giving  up,  if  the  thing  is  not  ac- 
complished at  a  stroke;  to  try  impli^  using  other  means  and 
studying  out  other  ways  if  not  at  first  successful.  Endeavor  is 
more  mild  and  formal;  the  pilot  in  the  burning  pilot-honfle 
does  not  say  ''I  will  endeavoi^  or  '1  will  attempt  to  hold  the 
ship  to  her  course,"  but  "I'll  try,  sir!" 

ANTONTMSt 

abandon  give  up  omit  tbrow  away 

dismiss  let  go  overlook  tbrow  over 

drop  neglect  pass  by  throw  up 


ENDEAVOR,  n. 

STNONTMSt 
mttmnt-pt       effort       eaaay       exertiom 

Effort  denotes  the  voluntary  putting  forth  of  power  to 
or  accomplish  some  specific  thing;  it  reaches  toward  a  definit?'^ 
end ;  exertion  is  a  putting  forth  of  power  without  speeial 
ence  to  an  object.  Every  effort  is  an  exertion,  but  not  e\ 
exertion  is  an  effort.  Attempt  is  more  experimental  than  effof^^^^ 
endeavor  less  strenuous  but  more  continuous.  An  effort  is  ^^^  * 
single  act,  an  endeavor  a  continued  series  of  acts;  an  endeavor  ^^ 
is  sustained  and  enduring,  and  may  be  lifelong;  we  do  not  hav^  ^^ 
a  society  of  Christian  Attempt,  or  of  Christian  Effort,  but  ol^^  '^ 
Christian  Endeavor,  A  struggle  is  a  violent  effort  or  strenuous'  -^ 
exertion.  An  essay  is  an  attempt,  effort,  or  endeavor  made 
a  test  of  the  powei-s  of  the  one  who  makes  it.    Compare  en- 

DEAVOR;  V. 

ENDURE 

8TKONTM8S 

aMde  bear  up  under  put  up  irlth  gvataim 

afford  bear  with  submit  to  tolerate 

allo^w  brook  suffer  luiderso 

bear  permit  support 

Bear  is  the  most  general  of  these  words;  it  is  metaphorically 
to  hold  up  or  keep  up  a  burden  of  care,  pain,  grief,  annoyance, 
or  the  like,  without  sinking,  lamenting,  or  repining.  Allow 
and  permit  involve  large  concession  of  the  will;  put  up  with 
and  tolerate  imply  decided  aversion  and  reluctant  withholding 
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f  opposition  or  interference;  whispering  is  allowed  by  the 
sbool-teaeher  who  does  not  forbid  nor  censure  it;  one  puts  up 
ith  the  presence  of  a  disagreeable  visitor;  a  state  tolerates  a 
)]]gion  which  it  would  be  glad  to  suppress.  To  endure  is  to 
Mr  with  strain  and  resistance,  but  with  conscious  power; 
%dure  conveys  a  fuller  suggestion  of  contest  and  conquest  than 
Mr.  One  may  choose  to  endure  the  pain  of  a  surgical  opera- 
on  rather  than  take  anesthetics;  he  permits  the  thing  to  come 
hich  he  must  brace  himself  to  endure  when  it  comes.  To 
if ord  is  to  be  equal  to  a  pecuniary  demand,  t.  e.,  to  be  able  to 
ear  it.  To  brook  is  quietly  to  put  up  with  provocation  or 
isult.  Abide  combines  the  senses  of  await  and  endure;  as,  I 
ill  abide  the  result.   Compare  abide;  eternal;  pbbmanbnt; 

DPPORT. 

jrroNYMSs 

break  despair  fail      faU        ipive  out    sink  surrender 

break  down    droop      faint    falter    ^ve  up      succumb    yield 

ENEMY 

TVONYMSt 

adTersarj    antagimlst    eompetitor    foe   opponent  lival 

An  enemy  in  private  life  is  one  who  is  moved  by  hostile 
eeling  with  active  disposition  to  injure;  but  in  military 
inguage  all  who  fight  on  the  opposite  side  are  called  enemies 
r  collectively  "the  enemy/'  where  no  personal  animosity  may 
e  implied;  foe,  which  is  rather  a  poetical  and  literary  word, 
nplies  intensely  hostile  spirit  and  purpose.  An  antagonist  is 
ae  who  opposes  and  is  opposed  actively  and  with  intensity 
f  effort ;  an  opponent,  one  in  whom  the  attitude  of  resistance 
\  the  more  prominent ;  a  competitor,  one  who  seeks  the  same 
bject  for  which  another  is  striving;  antagonists  in  wrestling, 
7mpetitors  in  business,  opponents  in  debate  may  contend  with 

0  personal  ill  will;  rivals  in  love,  ambition,  etc.,  rarely  avoid 
limical  feeling.  Adversary  was  formerly  much  used  in  the 
eneral  sense  of  antagonist  or  opponent,  but  is  now  less  com- 
ion,  and  largely  restricted  to  the  hostile  sense;  an  adversary 

1  ordinarily  one  who  not  only  opposes  another  in  fact,  but  does 
>  with  hostile  spirit,  or  perhaps  out  of  pure  malignity;  as, 
le  great  Adversary,    Compare  synonyms  for  ambition. 

JfTONYMS: 

abettor     accomplice     accessory     ally     friend     helper     supporter 
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entertainment 


PREPOSITIONS: 

He  was  the  enemy  of  my  friend  in  the  contest. 


ENMITY 

STNONTMSt 

Aorimony  bittemess         ill  will  audicai^^ 

animoBity  luitred  inaleTolaaoe        rameor 

antasonisBi         hostility  nudioo  spite 

Enmity  is  the  state  of  being  an  enemy  or  the 
and  disposition  characterizing  an  enemy  (compare  EmEicr 
Animosity  denotes  a  feeling  more  active  and  vehement,  hc^^ 
often  less  enduring  and  determined,  than  enmity.  EnmiC'^ 
distinctly  recognizes  its  object  as  an  enemy,  to  be  met  or  d< 
with  accordingly.  Hostility  is  enmity  in  action;  the 
hostilities  between  nations  denotes  actual  armed  collision.  Bit 
temess  is  a  resentful  feeling  arising  from  a  belief  that  on  ^ 
has  been  wronged;  acrimony  is  a  kindred  feeling,  but  deepe  ^ 
and  more  persistent,  and  may  arise  from  the  crossing  of  one'^  ^ 
wishes  or  plans  by  another,  where  no  injustice  or  wrong  is  felt^^- 
Antagonism,  as  between  two  competing  authors  or  merchantfe=r==^' 
does  not  necessarily  imply  enmity,  but  ordinarily  suggests 
shade,  at  least,  of  hostile  feeling.  Malice  is  a  diisposition  ozr 
intent  to  injure  others,  for  the  gratification  of  some  evil  pas 
sion;  malignity  is  intense  and  violent  enmity,  hatred,  oi 
maUce,     Compare  synonyms  for  acrimony;  anger;  hatred* 


ANTONTMS: 

a^eement        amity 
alliance             concord 

friendship 
harmony 

kindliness 
kindness 

regard 
sympathy 

ENTERTAIN 

STKONTMS: 

amuse       cheer         disport     enliven     interest     please 
begnile     delight     divert       gratify     ooonpy 


To  entertain,  in  the  sense  here  considered,  is  to  engage  and 
pleasantly  occupy  the  attention;  to  amuse  is  to  occupy  the  at- 
tention in  an  especially  bright  and  cheerful  way,  often  with 
that  which  excites  merriment  or  laughter;  as,  he  entertained 
us  with  an  amusing  story.  To  divert  is  to  turn  from  serious 
thoughts  or  laborious  pursuits  to  something  that  li^tly  and 
agreeably  occupies  the  mind ;  one  may  be  entertained  or  amused 
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ho  has  nothing  serious  or  laborious  from  which  to  be  diverted. 
o  recreate,  literally  to  re-create,  is  to  engage  mind  or  body 
t  some  pleasing  activity  that  restores  strength  and  energy 
*T  serious  work.  To  beguile  is,  as  it  were,  to  cheat  into 
teer  and  comfort  by  something  that  insensibly  draws  thought 
'  feeling  away  from  pain  or  disquiet.  We  beguile  a  weary 
^tMTf  cheer  the  despondent,  divert  the  preoccupied,  enliven 
dull  evening  or  company,  gratify  our  friends'  wishes,  en- 
rtain,  interest,  please  a  listening  audience,  occupy  idle  time, 
9port  ourselves  when  merry,  recreate  when  worn  with  toil; 
»  amuse  ourselves  or  others  with  whatever  pleasantly  passes 
3  time  without  special  exertion,  each  according  to  his  taste. 

VTOHTMSs 

nnoy      bore      busy     disquiet     distract      disturb     tire      weary 


ENTERTAINMENT 


ant 


diversioA 

eaJoTment 

frolic 


tun. 


pleasure 
beer  eaJoTment  Bierriaieat         reereatiom 

•licHt  frolic  paatiate  sport 

Entertainment  and  recreation  imply  thought  and  mental  oc- 
>ation,  though  in  an  agreeable,  refreshing  way;  they  are 
refore  words  of  a  high  order.  Entertainment,  apart  from  its 
>cial  senses  of  a  public  performance  or  a  social  party,  and 
^dominantly  even  there,  is  used  of  somewhat  mirthful  men- 
delight  ;  recreation  may,  and  usually  does,  combine  the  men- 
i^th  the  physical.  Amusement  and  pastime  are  nearly 
livalent,  the  latter  probably  the  lighter  word;  many  slight 
ngs  may  be  pastimes  which  we  should  hardly  dignify  by 
i  name  of  amusements.  Sports  are  almost  wholly  on  th© 
3rsical  plane,  though  involving  a  certain  grade  of  mental  ac- 
n ;  fox-hunting,  horse-racing,  and  baseball  are  sports.  Certain 
orts  may  afford  entertainment  or  recreation  to  certain  per- 
is, according  to  their  individual  tastes;  but  entertain- 
*nt  and  recreation  are  capable  of  a  meaning  so  high  as 
ver  to  be  approached  by  any  meaning  of  sport.  Cheer  may 
very  quiet,  as  the  cheer  of  a  bright  fire  to  an  aged  traveler; 
erriment  is  with  liveliness  and  laughter;  fun  and  frolic 
e  apt  to  be  boisterous.  Amusement  is  a  form  of  enjoyment, 
it  enjoyment  may  be  too  keen  to  be  called  amusement. 
ompare  entertain;  feast. 


attthnalaaai 
aavionfl 
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ANTONTMSs 

ennui      fatigue 


labor 


lassitude 


toU 


weariness      worK 


ENTHUSIASM 


STNOKTMSt 

ardor 

derotion 

easerness 

earnestness 

eostaoy 


ezoitement 

eztravasAnoe  inspiratiom 

f  anatioisni  intensity 

fervency  passion 

fervor  raptnre 


■eal 


The  old  meaning  of  enthusiasm  implies  a  pseudo  inspirati 
an  almost  frantic  extravagance  in  behalf  of  something  su 
posed  to  be  an  expression  of  the  divine  will.  This  sense 
mains  as  the  controlling  one  in  the  kindred  noun  enthusias 
Enthusiasm  has  now  chiefly  the  meaning  of  an  earnest  and  ecfot. 
mendable  devotion,  an  intense  and  eager  interest.  Against 
the  hindrances  of  the  world,  nothing  great  and  good  can 
carried  without  a  certain  fervor,  intensity,  and  vehemence 
these  joined  with  faith,  courage,  and  hopefulness  make  en 
thusiasm.  Zeal  is  burning  earnestness,  always  tending  to  vig 
orous  action  with  all  the  devotion  or  enthusiasm,  though  oftei 
without  its  hopefulness.     Compare  eager. 

ANTONTMS: 

calculation    caution     deadness   indifference        policy         timidity 
calmness       coldness   dulness      lukewarmness   prudence   wariness 


-t 


ENTRANCE 

STKONTMSt 

access 

accession 

adit 

adniission 

admittance 

approach          gate 
door                    gateway 
doorway            mKress 
entree                inlet 
entry 

introdnetioi 
openias 
penetration 
portal 

Entrance,  the  act  of  entering,  refers  merely  to  the  fact  oi 
passing  from  without  to  within  some  enclosure;  admission  an( 
admittance  refer  to  entering  by  or  with  some  one's  consent,  or"  "^ 
at  least  to  opportunity  afforded  by  some  one's  act  or  neglect^ — - 
We  may  effect  or  force  an  entrance,  but  not  admittance  or"^ 
admission;  those  we  gain,  procure,  obtain,  secure,  win.    Admit — 
tance  refers  to  place,  admission  refers  also  to  position,  priv- 
ilege, favor,  friendship,  etc.    An  intruder  may  gain  admittance 
to  the  hall  of  a  society  who  would  not  be  allowed  admissian 
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to  its  membership.  Approach  is  a  movement  toward  another; 
cccess  is  coming  all  the  way  to  his  presence,  recognition,  and 
consideration.  An  unworthy  favorite  may  prevent  even  those 
who  gain  admittance  to  a  king's  audience  from  obtaining  any 
real  access  to  the  king.  Accession,  in  this  connection,  signifies 
the  coming  into  possession,  as  of  dignity,  office,  or  authority, 
the  entrance  into  a  position  to  which  one  has  a  rightful  or  rec- 
ognized claim;  as,  the  accession  of  the  heir  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  the  king;  the  beginning  of  a  king's  reign  is  regu- 
larly spoken  of  as  his  accession.  Entrance  is  also  used  fig- 
uratively for  setting  out  upon  some  career,  or  becoming  a 
member  of  some  organization;  as,  we  speak  of  one's  entra/nce 
upon  college  life,  or  of  entrance  into  the  ministry. 

AVToirmss 

departure        ejection  exit  refusal  withdrawal 

exclusion       expulsion       rejection 


PHEPOSmOVSt 

Entrance  into  a  place;  on  or  upon  a  work  or  course  of 
ietion;  into  or  upon  office;  into  battle;  by  or  through  the  door; 
Hthin  the  gates;  into  or  among  the  company. 


ENVIOUS 

Jemlovs  ■uapieloiis 

One  is  envio%»  who  cherishes  selfish  ill  will  toward  another 
ecause  of  his  superior  success,  endowments,  possessions,  or  the 
Lke.  A  person  is  envious  of  that  which  is  another's  and  to 
irhich  he  himself  has  no  right  or  claim;  he  is  jealous  of  in- 
rusion  upon  that  which  is  his  own,  or  to  which  he  maintains 
L  right  or  claim.  An  envious  spirit  is  always  bad;  a  jealous 
pirit  may  be  good  or  bad,  according  to  its  object  and  tendency. 
i.  free  people  must  be  jealous  of  their  liberties  if  they  would 
*etain  them.  One  is  suspicious  of  another  from  unfavorable 
ndication  or  from  a  knowledge  of  wrong  in  his  previous  con- 
luct,  or  even  without  reason.     Compare  doubt. 

ikHTOmrMS: 

contented      friendly      kindly       satlsfled     trustful      welhdispoeed 

PREPOSmONSs 

Envious  of  (formerly  at  or  against)  a  person;  envious  of  his 
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— teem 

wealth  or  power;  envious  of  him  for,  because  of,  on  accowt 
of  his  wealth  or  power. 


EQUIVOCAL 

STNONTMSi 

ambicvoue  enismatieal  Indistinet  qneetionalil^B 

donbtf  nl  Indeflnite  obeevre  snepieloiie 

dnbioue  Indetermiiuite  perpleadns  uneertala 
enismAtio 

Equivocal (ivom  L.  (Bquus,  equal,  and  vox,  voice,  word)3enotes« 
that  which  may  equally  well  be  understood  in  either  of  two  (^' 
more  ways.  Ambigvoua  (from  L.  amhi,  around,  and  ago,  driv^= 
lead)  signifies  lacking  in  distinctness  of  certainty,  obscure  o 

doubtful  through  indefiniteness  of  expression.    Ambiguous  i 

applied  only  to  spoken  or  written  statements;  equivocal  ha — 
other  applications.  A  statement  is  ambiguous  when  it  leave=^ 
the  mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer  to  fluctuate  between  twi* 
meanings,  which  would  fit  the  language  equally  well;  it  ir  . 
equivocal  when  it  would  naturally  be  understood  in  one  way^ 
but  is  capable  of  a  different  interpretation;  an  equivocal  exrz 
pression  is,  as  a  rule^  intentionally  deceptive,  while  an  am  -^ 
biguous  utterance  may  be  simply  the  result  of  a  want  eithecr 
of  clear  thought  or  of  adequate  expression.  That  which  is 
enigmatical  must  be  guessed  like  a  riddle;  a  statement  ma^ 
be  purposely  made  enigmatical  in  order  to  provoke  thoughr 
and  study.  That  is  doubtful  which  is  fairly  open  to  doubt 
that  is  dubious  which  has  become  the  subject  of  doubts  scr^ 
grave  as  scarcely  to  fall  short  of  condemnation;  as,  a  dubiou^;^ 
reputation.  Questionable  may  be  used  nearly  in  the  sens^ 
either  of  dubious  or  of  doubtful;  a  questionable  statement 
is  one  that  must  be  proved  before  it  can  be  accepted.  To  say-^ 
that  one's  honesty  is  questionable  is  a  mild  way  of  saying 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  speaker  he  is  likely  to  prove  di? — 
honest.  Equivocal  is  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  used  ir«r 
this  sense.  A  stispicious  character  gives  manifest  reason  to  bc^ 
suspected ;  a  sttspicious  temper  is  inclined  to  suspect  th^ 
motives  and  intentions  of  others,  with  or  without  reason.  Com — 
pare  clear. 

AXTONTMS: 

certain       evident  lucid  perspicuous        unequivocal 

clear  indisputable      manifest      plain  unquestionable- 

distinct      indubitable        obvious        unambiguous     unquestioned 
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ESTEEM,  i;. 
snroNYMSt 

appreeiate        eonslder        estlatate         priae  tlitnlL 

oaleulate  deeai  hold  reffwrd         Talno 

Esteem  and  estimate  alike  imply  to  set  a  certain  mental  value 
upon,  but  esteem  is  less  piiecise  and  mercantile  than  calcuUUe 
or  estimate.  We  esteem  a  jewel  precious ;  we  estimate  it  to  be 
worth  so  much  money.  This  sense  of  esteem  is  now  chiefly 
found  in  literary  or  oratorical  style,  and  in  certain  conven- 
tional phrases;  as,  I  esteem  it  an  honor,  a  favor.  In  popular 
isage  esteem,  as  said  of  persons,  denotes  a  union  of  respect 
uid  kindly  feeling  and,  in  the  highest  sense,  of  moral  appro- 
bation; as,  one  whom  I  highly  esteem;  the  word  may  be  used 
Q  a  similar  sense  of  material  things  or  abstractions;  as, 
•ne  whose  friendship  I  esteem;  a  shell  greatly  esteemed  for 
cilaid  work.  To  appreciate  an3rthing  is  to  be  deeply  or  keenly 
ensible  of  or  sensitive  to  its  qualities  or  influence,  to  see  its 
uU  import,  be  alive  to  its  value,  importance,  or  worth;  as,  to 
ppreciate  beauty  or  harmony ;  to  appreciate  one's  services  in  a 
ause ;  the  word  is  similarly,  though  rarely,  used  of  persons.  To 
^Tijse  is  to  set  a  high  value  on  for  something  more  than  merely 
ommercial  reasons.  One  may  value  some  object,  as  a  picture, 
^yond  all  price,  as  a  family  heirloom,  or  may  prize  it  as  the 
ri£t  of  an  esteemed  friend;  without  at  all  appreciating  its 
rtistic  merit  or  commercial  value.  To  regard  (from  F.  regarder, 
ook  at,  observe)  is  to  have  a  certain  mental  view  favorable 
»r  unfavorable;  as,  I  regard  him  as  a  friend;  or,  I  regard  him 
^  a  villain;  regard  has  a  distinctively  favorable  sense  as  ap- 
plied to  institutions,  proprieties,  duties,  etc.,  but  does  not 
Hare  the  use  of  the  noun  "r^ard"  as  applied  to  persons;  we 
'^gard  the  Sabbath;  we  regard  a  person's  feelings;  we  have  a 
'I'egard"  for  the  person.    Compare  esteem,  n. 


ESTEEM,  n. 

deference    estimate    estimation    favor    regard   respect 

Esteem  for  a  person  is  a  favorable  opinion  on  the  basis  of 
^orth,  especially  of  moral  worth,  joined  with  a  feeling  of  in- 
terest in  and  attraction  toward  the  person.    Regard  for  a  per- 
son is  the  mental  view  or  feeling  that  springs  from  a  sense 
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of  his  value,  excellence,  or  superiority,  with  a  cordial  and 
hearty  friendliness.    Regard  is  more  personal  and  less  distant 
than  esteem,  and  adds  a  special  kindliness;  respect  is  a  more 
distant  word  than  esteem.   Respect  may  be  wholly  on  one  side^ 
while  regard  is  more  often  mutual;  respect  in  the  fullest 
is  given  to  what  is  lofty,  worthy,  and  honorable,  or  to  a  persoi 
of  such  qualities;  we  may  pay  an  external  respect  to.  one  <^:^ 
lofty  station,  regardless  of  personal  qualities,  showing  reaper  t 
for  the  office.     Deference,  signifying  respectful  submissio] 
may  be  wholly  formal,  as  yielded  to  age,  authority,  or  positioi 
or  it  may  be  founded  upon  deepest  regard  and  esteem.    Est 
mate  has  more  of  calculation ;  as,  my  estimate  of  the 
or   of   his   abilities,  is   very   high.     Estimation  involves   H^^e 
idea  of  calculation  or  appraisal  with  that  of  esteem  or  regar 
and  is  especially  used  of  the  feeling  entertained  by  numbers 
people;   as,   he  stood   high   in   public   estimation. 

ESTEEM,  V,;  friendship;  LOVE. 

ANTONYMS: 

abhorrence  aversion  dislike  loathinif 

antipathy  contempt  hatred 


repuffnanc 


ETERNAL 

STNONTMSt 

deathlesB  fadeless  neTer^failins  _ 

endless  immortal  perennial  w^fm^i^g 

eonian  imperisliable  perpetual  nnfadinc 

everlasting  interniinable  timeless  nnfalling 

eTer-livine  never-ending  nnoeasins  witkent  e: 

Eternal  strictly  signifies  without  beginning  or  end,  in  whie 
sense  it  applies  to  Qod  alone ;  everlasting  applies  to  that  whici 
may  or  may  not  have  beginning,  but  will  never  cease;  ete 
is  also  used  in  this  more  limited  sense ;  endless,  without  end,  i 
its  utmost  reach,  is  not  distinguishable  from  everlasting;  bu-^^ 
endless   is  constantly   used   in   inferior  senses,   especially  i 
mechanics,  as  in  the  phrases  an  endless  screw,  an  endless  chaiim  • 
Everlasting  and  endless  are  both  used  in  a  limited  siesase  o'f 
protracted,  indefinite,  but  not  infinite  duration;  as,  the  ever- 
lasting hills;   endless  debates;  so  we  speak  of  interminabU' 
quarrels.     Eternal  holds  quite  strictly  to  the  vast  and  sacred 
meaning  in  which  it  is  applied  to  the  Divine  Being  and  the 
future  state.    Everlasting,  endless,  and  eternal  may  be  applied 
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to  that  which  has  no  life;  as,  c  ve  riant  in  g  chains,  endless  night, 
eternal  death;  immortal  applies  to  that  which  now  has  life, 
and  is  forever  exempt  from  death.  Timeless  carries,  per- 
liaps,  the  fullest  idea  of  eternal,  as  above  and  beyond  time, 
^md  not  to  be  measured  by  it. 


EVENT 

STHOHTMSt 

eontinsenoy  fortune  outcome 

and  incident  possibility 

itance      episode  issne  result 

eo]iseq,iiaaee        fact  occurrence  sequel 

Etymologically,  the  incident  is  that  which  falls  in,  the  event 
that  which  comes  out;  event  is  thus  greater  and  more  signal 
than  incident;  we  speak  of  trifling  incidents,  great  events;  in- 
cidents of  daily  life,  events  in  history.     Circumstance  agrees 
with  incident  in  denoting  a  matter  of  relatively  slight  im^ 
portance,  but  implies  a  more  direct  connection  with  the  princi- 
pal matter;  ''circumstantial  evidence"  is  evidence  from  seem- 
ingly minor  matters  directly  connected  with  a  case ;  "incidental 
evidence''  would  be  some  evidence  that  happened  unexpectedly 
to   touch  it.    An  occurrence  is,  etymologically,  that  which  we 
run  against,  without  thought  of  its  origin  or  tendency.     An 
^joisode  is  connected  with  the  main  course  of  events,  like  an 
*^cident  or  circumstance,  but  is  of  more  independent  interest 
and  importance.     Outcome  is  the  Saxon  and  event  the  Latin 
^or  expressing  the  same  original  idea.     Consequence  or  result 
"^ould  express  more  of  logical  connection,  and  be  more  com- 
Pi'ehensive.     The  end  may  be  simple  cessation;  the  event  is 
'^hat  has  been  accomplished;  the  event  of  a  war  is  victory  or 
^efeat;  the  end  of  the  war  is  reached  when  a  treaty  of  peace 
^  signed.     Since  the  future  is  contingent,  event  comes  to  have 
the  meaning  of  a  contingency;  as,  in  the  event  of  his  death, 
the  policy  will  at  once  fall  due.     Compare  circumstance; 
ooksbqukkce;  end. 

EVERY 
BTiroinrMSi 

all  aaj  botli  each  either 

.412  and  both  are  collective;  any,  each  and  every  are  distribu- 
tive.   Any  makes  no  selection  and  may  not  reach  to  the  full 
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EXCESS 
8YNONTMS: 

dissipAtioB       lavifllineBS     profusion  snperflttitj 

ezoroitanoe      Inznrlanoe    redundance  enrplne 

eztravasanoe  overplne        rednndancy  waste 

intemperance  prodigality  snperalinndaaoe  Wj 


Excess  is  more  than  enough  of  anything,  and,  siiiee  this 
very  many  cases  indicates  a  lack  either  of  judgment  or  of 
control,  the  word  is  used  frequently  in  an  unfavorable 
Careless  expenditure  in  excess  of  income  is  extravagance; 
may  have  also  extravagance  of  language,  professions,  etc 
extravagance  is  excess  in  outlay,  exorbitance  is  excess  in  d( 
mands,   and   especially   in   pecuniary   demands   upon   oth< 
Overplus  and  superabundance  denote  in  the  main  a  satisff 
tory,  and  superfluity  an  undesirable,  excess;  laviahness  an. 
profusion,  a  generous,  bountiful,   or  amiable   excess;  as, 
profusion   of   fair  hair;   lavishness   of  hospitality.     Surplt 
is  neutral,  having  none  of  the  unfavorable  meaning  that 
attaches  to  excess;  a  surplus  is  that  which  remains  over  aft< 
all  demands  are  met.    Redundance  or  redundancy  refer  c]mfLz:    -J 
to  literary  style,  denoting  an  excess  of  words  or  matter, 
in  the  moral  sense  is  expressed  by  dissipation,  prodigaUty,  n 
temperance,  etc. 

AMTONTMS: 

dearth  destitution       frugality  lack  scantln* 

defect  economy  inadequacy         need  shortcomi 

deficiency       failure  insufficiency       poverty        want 

EXECUTE 

STNONTMS: 
administer        carry  ont  do  enforce         perf o: 

To  execute  is  to  follow  through  to  the  end,  put  into  absolut 
and  final  effect  in  action;  to  administer  is  to  conduct  as  on 
holding  a  trust,  as  a  minister  and  not  an  originator;  the  sheri 
executes  a  writ;  the  trustee  administers  an  estate,  a  charity^ 
etc.;  to  enforce  is  to  put  into  effect  by  force,  actual  or 
tential.     To  administer  the  laws  is  the  province  of  a  court  o 
justice;   to   execute  the   laws  is   the   province  of   a   sheriffV 
marshal,  constable,  or  other  executive  officer;  to  administer' 
the  law  is  to  declare  or  apply  it;  to  exectUe  the  law  is  to  put 
it  in  force;  for  this  enforce  is  the  more  general  word,  execute 
the  more  specific.     From  signifying  to  superintend  officially 
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some  application  or  infliction,  admim^^U  r  i)a.sscs  hv  a  natural 
transition  to  signify  inflict,  mete  out,  dispense,  and  blows, 
medicine,  etc.,  are  said  to  be  administered:  a  usage  thoroughly 
established  and  reputable  in  spite  of  pedantic  objections. 
Enforce  signifies  also  to  be  present  and  urge  home  by  in- 
telleetual  and  moral  force;  as,  to  enforce  a  precept  or  a  duty. 
Compare  do;  kill;  hake. 


EXERCISE 

inrOHTMS: 

aet  application  exertion  performance 

aetioB  drill  occupation         practise 

aetiwAiy  en&plo7ment        operation  nse 

Exercise,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  is  the  easy  natural  action  of 

Any  power;  egxrtion  is  the  putting  of  any  power  to  strain  and 

tax.     An  exerciae-^ve  for  a  horse  is  so  much  as  will  develop 

strength   and   health   and  not   appreciably   weary.     But   by 

qualifying  adjectives  we  may  bring  exercise  up  to  the  full  sense 

o£  exertion;  as  violent  exercise.  Exercise  is  action  taken  at  any 

tinie   with  a  view   to  employing,  maintaining,   or  increasing 

po"wer,   or  merely  for  enjoyment;  practise  is  systematic  ex- 

CTdse  with  a  view  to  the  acquirement  of  facility  and  skill  in 

some  pursuit ;  a  person  takes  a  walk  for  exercise,  or  takes  time 

for  practise  on  the  piano.    Practise  is  also  used  of  putting  into 

action  and  effect  what  one  has  learned  or  holds  as  a  theory; 

SLSy  the  practise  of  law  or  medicine;  a  profession  of  religion  is 

^ood,  but  the  practise  of  it  is  better.     Drill  is  systematic, 

ngorous,  and  commonly  enforced  practise  under  a  teacher  or 

commander.    Compare    habit. 


idleness  inaction  inactivity  relaxation  rest 

EXPENSE 

STNOKTMSs 

eost  expenditnre  onteo  ontlay 

The  cost  of  a  thing  is  whatever  one  surrenders  or  gives  up 
for  it,  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  or  even  unconsciously; 
expense  is  what  is  laid  out  by  calculation  or  intention.  We 
say:  *1le  won  his  fame  at  the  cost  of  his  life,"  "I  know  it  to 
my  cost/'  we  speak  of  a  joke  at  another's  expense;  at  another's 
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cost  would  seem  to  make  it  a  more  seiious  matter.     There  is  a 
tendency  to  use  cost  of  what  we  pay  for  a  possession,  expense 
of  what  we  pay  for  a  service;  we  speak  of  the  coat  of  good^ 
the  expense  of  making  np.     Outlay  is  used  of  some  definifc>« 
expenditure,  as  for  the  purchase  of  supplies;  outgo  of  a  steaA^ 
drain  or  of  incidental  expenses.    See  price. 

ANTONTMS! 


gain 
income 


proceeds 
product 


profit 
profits 


receipt 
receipts 


EXPLICIT 

STNONTMs 
express 

Both  explicit  and  express  are  opposed  to  what  is  merely  i 
plicit  or  implied.  That  which  is  explicit  is  unfolded,  so  that 
may  not  be  obscure,  doubtful,  or  ambiguous;  that  which 
express  is  uttered  or  stated  so  decidedly  that  it  may  not 
forgotten  nor  overlooked.  An  explicit  statement  is  too  cl 
to  be  misunderstood;  an  express  command  is  too  emphatic 
be  disregarded.    Compare  clear. 

ANTONYMS: 


ambiiTuous 
doubtful 


Implicit 
implied 


indefinite 
indeterminate 


uncertair 
vaffue 


it 


—  IS 


r 
to 


STNONTMS: 

extemporary 
extempore 


EXTEMPORANEOUS 

impromptu 
improvised 


oin&and 
nnpresie 


Extern poraneotts,  originally  signifying  of  or  from  the  Iihk 
or  occasion,  has  come  to  mean  done  or  made  with  but  little  (i1 
any)  preparation,  is  now  chiefly  applied  to  addresses  of  whict:^^^' 
the  thought  has  been  prepared,  and  only  the  language  a!nd  in- 
cidental treatment  left  to  the  suggestion  of  the  moment,  so  thai 
an  extemporaneous  speech  is  understood  to  be  any  one  that  ii 
not  read  or  recited;  impromptu  keeps  its  original  sense,  denot — 
ing  something  that  springs  from  the  instant;  the  imprompttf^ 
utterance   is   generally   brief,    direct,    and   vigorous;    the    ex- 
temporaneous speech  may  chance  to  be  prosy.    Offhand  is  still 
more  emphatic  as  to  the  readiness  and  freedom  of  the  utter- 
ance.    Unpremeditated  is  graver  and  more  formal,  denotingr 
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want  of  preparation,  but  is  rather  too  heavy  a  word 
3lied  to  such  apt,  ready  utterances  as  is  generally  deaig- 
'  impromptu. 


It 
ted  premeditated  prei>ared    read    recited  studied  written 


EXTERMINATE 

Hate  er»dioate  orertlurow  npro^ 

i  expel  reaiOTe  wipe  o«t 

J  eztirpAte  root  out 

ninate  (from  L.  ex,  out,  and  terminus,  a  boundary) 

primarily  to  drive  beyond  the  bounds  or  limits  of  a 
,  the  word  is  applied  to  races  of  men  or  animals,  and 
almost  exclusively  used  for  removal  by  death;  indi- 
are  now  said  to  be  banished  or  expelled.  Eradicate 
'j,  e,  out,  and  radix,  root)    is   primarily   applied  to 

or  groups  of  plants  which  it  is  desired  to  remove 
ly  from  the  soil;  a  single  tree  may  be  uprooted, 
8  not  said  to  be  eradicated;    we  labor  to  eradicate 

out  noxious  weeds.  To  extirpate  (from  L.  ex, 
I  stirps,  stem,  stock)  is  not  only  to  destroy  the  in- 
3  of  any  race  of  plants  or  animals,  but  the  very 
>  that  the  race  can  never  be  restored;  we  speak  of 
\ng  a  disease,  of  extirpating  a  cancer,  exterminating 
ats  or  hostile  tribes;  we  seek  to  eradicate  or  extirpate 

and  evils.    Compare  abolish. 


IS 

it  breed         cherish     develop   increase  populate     replenish 
build  up  colonize   foster      plant         propagate  settle 


FAINT 

f  aticrned  irresolute  ^s^eak 

■ted  feeble  lanaaid  wearied 

half-hearted  listless  w^om 

hearted     ill -defined  purposeless  worn  down 

inc  indistinct  timid  worn  out 

,  with  the  general  sense  of  lacking  strength  or  effective- 

rers  a  wide  range  of  meaning,  signifying  overcome  with 

weakness  or  exhaustion,  or  lacking  in  purpose,  cour- 

energy,  as  said  of  persons;  or  lacking  deflniteness  or 
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SYNONYMS : 

assent 

assurance 

belief 

confidence 
conviction 
credence 

credit 

creed 

doctrine 

distinctness  of  color  or  sound,  as  said  of  written  eharaeter^i 
voices,  or  musical  notes.    A  person  may  be  faint  when  physK-- 
cally  wearied,  or  when  overcome  with  fear;  he  may  be  a  fait^  t 
adherent  because  naturally  feeble  or  purposeless,  or 
half-hearted  in  the  cause;  he  may  be  a  faltering  supporter 
cause  naturally  irresolute  or  because  faint-hearted  and  timid 
view  of  perils  that  threaten,  a  listless  worker,  through  want 
mental  energy  and  purpose.    Written  characters  may  be  /i 
or  dim,  either  because  originally  written  with  poor  ink,  or  b€ 
cause  they  have  become  faded  by  time  and  exposure. 

ANTONYMS: 

bright  clear  darin^r  fresh        resolute      sturdy 

brilliant       conspicuous      energetic      hearty      strong        ylgoi 

PREPOSITIONS  t 

Faint  with  hunger;  faint  in  color. 

FAITH 

opiaiio; 
reliant 
tmst 

Belief,  as  an  intellectual  process,  is  the  acceptance  of  som« 
thing  as  true  on  other  grounds  than  personal  observation  am 
experience.    We  give  credence  to  a  report,  assent  to  a  proposL     ^ 
tion   or   to   a   proposal.     Belief  is   stronger   than   credence ^^ 
credence  might  be  described  as  a  prima  facie  belief;  credenc^^ 
is  a  more  formal  word  than  belief,  and  seems  to  imply  some— — 
what  more  of  volition ;  we  speak  of  giving  credence  to  a  report  -^' 
but  not  of  giving  belief.    Goods  are  sold  on  credit;  we  give  on^ 
credit  for  good  intentions.     Conviction  is  a  belief  established 
by  argument  or  evidence;  assurance  is  belief  beyond  the  reaclm 
of  argument;  as,  the  Christian's  assurance  of  salvation.     An. 
opinion  is  a  general  conclusion  held  as  probable,  though  with- 
out full  certainty;  a  persuasion  is  a  more  confident  opinion^ 
involving  the  heart  as  well  as  the  intellect.     In  religion,  a 
doctrine  is  a  statement  of  belief  regarding  a  single  pointy 
a  creed  is  a  summary  statement  of  doctrines.    Confidence  is  a 
firm  dependence  upon  a  statement  as  true,  or  upon  a  person  as 
worthy.    Reliance  is  confidence  on  which  we  act  or  are  ready  to 
act  'un question ingly;  we  have  a  calm  reliance  upon  the  imi- 
formity  of  nature.     Trust  is  a  practical  and  tranquil  resting 
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fallacy 

of  the  miud  upon  the  integrity,  kindness,  friendship,  or  prom- 
ises of  a  person;  we  have  trust  in  God.    Faith  is  a  union  of 
belief  and  trust.    Faith  is  chiefly  personal ;  belief  may  be  quite 
impersonal;  we  speak  of  belief  of  a  proposition,  faith  in  a 
promise,  because  the  promise  emanates  from  a  person.     But 
belief  in  a  person  is  often  used  with  no  appreciable  difference 
from  faith.    In  religion  it  is  common  to  distinguish  between 
intellectual  belief  of  religious  truth,  as  any  other  truth  might 
be  believed,  and  belief  of  the  heart,  or  saving  faith. 


denial        dissent      doubt  infidelity        rejection        suspicion 

disbelief    distrust     incredulity    misj^ving      skepticism    unbelief 


Have  faith  tn  Gk)d;  the  faith  of  the  gospel. 


FAITHFUL 

loyal  tme  tmaty 

standi         tnuit'wortl&j  nu'waverliii^ 

ftacomptilile       sure 

A  person  is  faithful  who  will  keep  faith,  whether  with  or 
^^ithout  power  to  aid  or  serve;  a  person  or  thing  is  trusty  that 
possesses  such  qualities  as  to  justify  the  fullest  confidence  and 
<iependence.  We  may  speak  of  a  faithful  but  feeble  friend; 
say  a  trusty  agent,  a  trusty  steed,  a  trusty  sword. 


S>rlcious  false  unfaithful  untrustworthy 

thless  flclde  untrue  waverini; 


Faithful  m  service;  to  duty;   to  comrade  or  commander; 
^^.ithful  among  the  faithless. 


FALLACY 

^_inistrj  quibble  shift  sophistry 

^qiiivooation  qvibblins  shifting  special  pleadiaK 

evasion  reflnement  sophism  snbterfnKe 
ludnpUttinc 

A  fallacy  in  logic  is  a  piece  of  misleading  reasoning,  such 

^at  the  conclusion  does  not  follow  from  the  premises;  the 

fdUaey  has  strictly  nothing  to  do  with  the  truth  or  falsehood 
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of  the  conclusion;  the  conclusion  may  be  true,  though  the 
reasoning  be  fallacious;  thus: 

All  plsneti  are   inhabited; 
The  earth  ii  a  planet; 
Therefore,  the  earth  la  inhabited. 

This  argument  is  a  fallacy  by  fault  of  the  major  premise; 
that  ''all  planets  are  inhabited"  has  never  been  proved,  and  that 
statement  can  not,  therefore,  be  used  to  prove  anything  else; 
nevertheless,  the  conclusion,  "The  earth  is  inhabited,''  happens 
to  be  true,  though  the  argument  does  not  prove  it.    Or,  again: 

Time  is  endless; 

This  hour  is  a  portion  of  time; 

Therefore,   this  hour  is  endless. 

Here  the  fallacy  is  in   the  unexpressed   assumption  that 
"What  is  true  of  time  as  a  whole  is  true  of  every  portion  of 
time,"  which  is  impossible  to  maintain,  and  which  leads  to  the 
manifestly  false  conclusion,  "This  hour  is  endless."  Thus,  faUacy 
is  not  a  matter  of  truth  or  falsehood,  but  of  the  soundness  or  un- 
soundness of  our  reasoning;  but  in  common  use  a  faUacy    ^ 
understood  to  be  false  reasoning  from  apparently  true  premises 
to  a  false  conclusion.     In  a  wider  sense,  fallacy  is  used     <)^ 
anything  false,  deceptive,  or  misleading,  or  some  misleadx^^? 
quality  or  appearance  in  that  with  which  we  deal;  as,   "the 
fallacy  of  the  senses    (where  the  error  has  been  shown      ^^ 
be,  not  in  the  action  of  the  senses,  but  in  our  mental  m^^^' 
ences  from  what  they  present).   Compare  delusion.  Sophist ^ 
is  the  skilful  use  of  fallacies  in  a  chain  of  reasoning* — sul^'^^y 
fallacious  disputation,  according  to  the  methods  of  the  anci^^^ 
Greek  Sophists,  who  "acquired  great  and  pernicious  skill       ^" 
disputation    under   logical    forms,   especially    in    the   use        ^^ 
specious  and  fallacious  modes  of  thought  designed  to  *m^^}^ 
the  worse  appear  the  better  cause.'"    A  sophism  is  a  speci^J*^ 
instance   of  sophistry;   it   is   a  fallacy   designed   to   decern-  "^^* 
Casuistry  (from  L.  casus,  case)  is  strictly  the  application       ^' 
the   general   rules   of   morality   to   particular   cases;   in   t:^^ 
strict  sense  casuistry  would  include  all  practical  morality,  wb.^'* 
the  application  of  rules  to  cases  is  the  very  basis  of  ri^"^ 
living;  but  casuistry  was  soon  pen^erted  by  shrewd  schoolnor^n 
into  a  system  by  which  the  general  principles  or  rules  of  moral ^(7 
were   quite   lost   in   the   supposedly   exceptional   features     o^ 
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iar  cases,  until  the  most  atrocious  acts  could  be  main- 
»  be  morally  right;  hence,  ccuiUstry  has  become  gener- 
rord  of  reproach  denoting  sophistry  applied  to  practical 
of*right  and  wrong.  In  law  special  pleading  has  come 
te  legal  casuistry.  An  evasion  is  some  artifice  to  avoid 
aside  the  force  of  an  argument  that  can  not  be  fairly 
k  quibble  is  a  petty  evasion,  a  trivial  distinction  or 
)n.  A  subterfuge  is  a  false  excuse  or  pretense,  an 
involving  inherent  and  conscious  falsity;  a  subterfuge 
3  directly  concerned  with  practical  matters  than  a 
k  Equivocation  is  the  use  of  words  in  one  sense  that 
turally  be  understood  in  another  (compare  equivooal)  ; 
f  an  equivocation  may  be  unintentional  or  unconscious, 
[g  even  him  who  employs  it,  and  is  thus  a  form  of 
'  but  in  common  use  equivocation  is  understood  as  the 
IS  use  of  misleading  language  with  express  intent  to 
and  is  thus  simply  a  disguised  falsehood.  Refinement 
(ense  is  the  drawing  of  elaborate  and  subtle  distinctions; 
refinements  of  logic  or  metaphysics; 

He  wai  in  Logic  a  gro.hi  critic, 

Profoundly  skilled  in  Analytic; 

He   could  distinguish  and  divide 

A   hair   'twixt  south   and  southwest  side. 

Butler  Hudihrtu    pt.  i,  can.  i,  1.  65. 

s  in  such  excessively  fine  distinctions  the  mind  is  apt 
its  bearings,  refinement  has  become  a  word  of  reproach, 
ing  shrewd  and  elaborate  perversion  of  truth  under 
forms.     Compare  deception;  equivocal. 


snt 

ity    ^ 
stratlon 


evidence 
fact 

lOj^C 


proof 

soundness 

sureness 


surety 

truth 

verity 


mfS: 
rlty 


FAME 


eminence 
lopy 
onor 


lanrels  repntation 

t  slory  notoriety  repnte 

LOtion  honor  renoism 

f  is  the  widely  disseminated  report  of  a  person's  char- 

eeds,  or  abilities,  and  is  oftenest  used  in  the  favorable 

Reputation  and  repute  are  more  limited  than  fame, 

ly  be  either  good  or  bad.     Notoriety  is  evil  repute  or 
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fancy  _^.________^_^____^_^^_^^ 

a  dishonorable  counterfeit  of  fame.    Eminence  and  di8tinci\cm 
may  result  from   rank,   station,   or  character.     Celebrity  is 
limited  in  range;  we  speak  of  local  celebrity,  or  world-wide 
fame.    Fame  in  its  best  sense  may  be  defined  as  the  applause 
of  numbers;  renown,  as  such  applause  worthily  won;  we  speak 
of  the  conqueror's  fame,  the  patriot's  renown.    Glory  and  honor 
are  of  good  import;  honor  may  be  given  for  qualities  or  acts 
that  should  not  win  it,  but  it  is  always  given  as  something 
good  and  worthy;  we  can  speak  of  an  evil  fame,  but  not  ot 
evil  honor;  glory  has  a  more  exalted  and  often  a  sacred  sense- 

ANTONYMS  I 

contempt      discredit     dishonor      humiliation    infamy      obacurJl^) 
contumely     disgrace      disrepute    ignominy        oblivion     shame 


FANATICISM 

SYNONYMS: 

bigotry  credulity  intoleranoe  auperstitii 

• 

Fanaticism  is  extravagant  or  even  frenzied  zeal;  bigotry  is 
obstinate  and  unreasoning  attachment  to  a  cause  or  cre^-^» 
fanaticism  and  bigotry  usually  include  intolerance,  which  ^ 
unwillingness  to  tolerate  beliefs  or  opinions  contrary  to  on^^^ 
own;  superstition  is  ignorant  and  irrational  religious  beli^^^* 
Credulity  is  not  distinctively  religious,  but  is  a  general  rea^3i" 
ness  to  believe  without  sufficient  evidence,  with  a  pronen^^^ 
to  accept  the  marvelous.  Bigotry  is  narrow,  fanaticism  ^ 
fierce,  superstition  is  ignorant,  credulity  is  weak,  intolerance  ^ 
severe.  Bigotry  has  not  the  capacity  to  reason  fairly,  fawp^^' 
cism  has  not  the  patience,  superstition  has  not  the  knowled^^ 
and  mental  discipline,  intolerance  has  not  the  dispositic^  ^* 
Bigotry,  fanaticism  and  superstition  are  perversions  of  the  r"^* 
ligious  sentiment;  credulity  and  intolerance  often  acoompa^^^ 
skepticism  or  atheism. 

ANTONYMS: 

cynicism  free^thinking  indifference  latitudinarlaniffV^ 

FANCIFUL 

SYNONYMS: 

chimerical    fantastic    srotesqne   ImaginatiTe    Tiaioiuiiy 

That  is  fanciful  which  is  dedicated  or  suggested  by  fancy 
independently  of  more  serious  considerations;  the  fantastic  is 
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iiU'  fancijul    witli   the   added    elements    of    wlurnsic-alness    and 
extravagance.    The  fanciful  swings  away  from  the  real  or  the 
ordinary  lightly  and  pleasantly,  the  fantastic  extravagantly, 
the  grotesque  ridiculously.     A  fanciful  arrangement   of  ob- 
jects   is    commonly    pleasing,    a    fantastic    arrangement    is 
striking,  a  grotesque  arrangement  is  laughable.     A  fanciful 
theory  or  suggestion  may  be  clearly  recognized  as  such;   a 
fisionary  scheme  is  erroneously  supposed  to  have  a  basis  in 
i^act.     Compare  synonyms  for  dream;  idea;  imagination. 

AKTOHTMS: 


accurate 

commonplace 

prosaic 

resTular 

sound 

calculable 

literal 

real 

sensible 

sure 

caJculated 

ordinary 

reasonable 

solid 

true 

FANCY 

"belief  desire  imaciiuitioB  predilectton 

k^Hee  l&vBtor  incluuttion  enppoaitioB 

idea  likiac  Tas^ry 

mood  irbim 


Aji  intelleetnal  fancy  is  a  mental  image  or  picture  founded 
upon  slight  or  whimsical  association  or  resemblance;  a  conceit 
has  less  of  the  picturesque  and  more  of  the  theoretic  than  a 
fancy;  a  conceit  is  somewhat  aside  from  the  common  laws 
o£  reasoning,  as  a  fancy  is  lighter  and  more  airy  than  the 
common  mode  of  thought.  A  conceit  or  fancy  may  be  wholly 
unfounded,  while  a  conception  always  has,  or  is  believed  to 
have,  some  answering  reality.  (Compare  reason.)  An  in- 
tellectual fancy  or  conceit  may  be  pleasing  or  amusing,  but  is 
never  worth  serious  discussion;  we  speak  of  a  mere  fancy, 
A  droll  or  odd  conceit.  An  emotional  or  personal  fancy  is  a 
<*apriciou8  liking  formed  with  slight  reason  and  no  exercise  of 
judgment,  and  liable  to  fade  as  lightly  as  it  was  forme^.  In 
^  broader  sense,  the  fancy  signifies  the  faculty  by  which 
fancies  or  mental  images  are  formed,  associated,  or  combined. 
Compare  synonyms  for  dream;  idea;  imagination. 

AirTOHTMSt 

actuality  certainty  fact  reality  truth  verity 

^REPOSITIONS  t 

To  have  a  fancy  for  or  take  a  fancy  to  a  person  or  thing. 


fareweU 
feast 
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FAREWELL 

SYNONYMS  t 

adieu       K€>od<1ij  partias  salutatlom     Taledietarj 

eoas^       leaTe'takJag      ▼alediotioa 

Good-by  is  the  homely  and  hearty,  farewell  the  formal  Eng- 
lishy  word  at  parting.  Adieu,  from  the  French,  is  still  moi« 
ceremonious  than  farewell;  congS,  also  from  the  French,  is 
commonly  contemptuous  or  supercilious,  and  equivalent  to 
dismissal.  Valediction  is  a  learned  word  never  in  popular  os^ 
A  valedictory  is  a  public  farewell  to  a  company  or  assemblj* 

PBEPOSmONSt 

I  bade  farewell  to  my  comrades,  or  (without  prepositioi:^) 
I  bade  my  comrades  farewell;  I  took  a  sad  farewell  of  xxiy 
friends. 


dls^vietiide  nkiuaAvin^  ttatiditj 

dread  paalo  treatbl' 

frisht  ecare  tremor 

horror  terror  trepidatL^D> 


FEAR 

SYNONYMS  I 

alTriclit 
'  apprehensioB 
awe 

ooneteraatioii. 
dismay 

Fear  is  the  generic  term  denoting  an  emotion  excited      T>y 
threatening  evil  with  a  desire  to  avoid  or  escape  it;  fear  uM^y 
be  sudden  or  lingering,  in  view  of  present,  or  imminent,  or      of 
distant  and  only  possible  danger;  in  the  latter  sense  dr^^ 
is  oftener  used.    Horror  (etymologically  a  shivering  or  shiacf- 
dering)   denotes  a  shuddering  fear  accompanied  with  abhor- 
rence or  such  a  shock  to  the  feelings  and  sensibilities  as  may 
exist  without  fear,  as  when  one  suddenly  encounters  some 
ghastly  spectacle;  we  say  of  a  desperate  but  fettered  criminal, 
"I  looked  upon   him  with  horror/'      Where   horror  includes 
fear,   it    is   fear   mingled   with    abhorrence.      (See    abhor.) 
Affright,  fright,  and  terror  are  always  sudden,  and  in  actual 
presence  of  that  which  is  terrible.     Fear  may  overwhelm,  or 
may  nerve  one  to  desperate  defense;  fright  and  terror  render 
one  incapable  of  defense;  fear  may  be  controlled  by  force  of 
will;  fright  and  terror  overwhelm  the  will;  terror  paralyzes: 
fright  may  cause  one  to  fly,  to  scream,  or  to  swoon.     Fright 
is  largely  a  matter  of  the  nerves ;  fear  of  the  intellect  and  the 
imagination ;  terror  of  all  the  faculties,  bodily  and  mental.    A 
scare  is  sudden  fright,  especially  as  due  to  a  slight  or  imaginary 
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cause;  scarce  is  a  word  of  less  dignity  than  fear,  fright,  terror, 
etc.  Panic  is  a  sudden  fear  or  fright,  affecting  numbers  at 
once;  vast  armies  or  crowded  audiences  are  liable  to  panic 
upon  slight  occasion.  In  a  like  sense  we  speak  of  a  financial 
panic.  Dismay  is  a  helpless  sinking  of  heart  in  view  of  some 
overwhelming  peril  or  sorrow.  Dismay  is  more  reflective,  en- 
during,  and  despairing  than  fright;  a  horse  is  subject  to 
9eare,  fright,  or  terror,  but  not  to  dismay.  Awe  is  a  reverential 
fear.    Compare  afraid;  alabh. 


IS 

See  synonyms  for  fobtitdde. 

FEAST 

SYHOHTMSt 

iNiaquot   entertalameat  f estlTal  f  eitlTitj  repast  treat 

A  feast  is  an  occasion  of  abundant,  social,  and  enjoyable 
eatdng  and  drinking;   at  the  feasts  of  the  Homeric   heroes 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  warriors  there  would  be  song  and  story 
and  other  pleasures,  but  enormous  abundance  of  rich  food 
and  drink  was  the  basic  feature;  any  abundant  consumption 
of  food,  however  coarse,  if  enjoyable  to  those  partaking  of 
it,  may  be  called  a  feast;  as  we  may  speak  of  vultures  having 
a  feast  upon  carrion.     A  repast  is  a  partaking  of  food  or 
the  food  to  be  partaken  of,  without  reference  to  quantity;  we 
may  have  a  slight,  a  hasty,  a  hearty,  or  a  rich  repast;  the 
repast  is  thought  of  as  satisfying  need ;  the  feast  as  affording 
pleasure  without  reference  to,  and   far  in  excess  of,  need. 
An  entertainment  is  a  joyous  social  occasion  or  gathering  or 
the  means  of  giving  joy  and  pleasure  at  such  a  gathering;  an 
^tertainment  may  or  may  not  involve  the  partaking  of  food; 
as,  a  convivial  entertainment;  a  musical,  or  a  literary,  enter- 
tainment,    A  festival  or  festivity  is  an  occasion  or  season 
of  public   rejoicing,   of  which   feasting  ordinarily   forms   a 
part;  the  Jewish  religious  festivals,  as  of  Passover  and  Pente- 
cost, were  expressly  called  feasts,  as  are  many  festivals  of 
ritualistic  Christian  churches,  as  Christma?  and  Easter.     A 
banquet    is    a    sumptuous    feast,    always    elegant,    and    com- 
monly stately  and  splendid ;  the  banquet  was  originally  a  light 
refection  accompanied  by  wine-drinking,  with  music  or  other 
entertainment,  following  a  feast,  and  often  in  a  separate  room. 
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Banqtiet  (O.  F.  banquet,  ep.  It.  banchetto,  »  imall  bench  <ff  table)  m 
generally  to  be  restrained  toa  Blighter  repast,  to  the  lighter  and  orna- 
mental dessert  or  refection,  or  the  'banquet  of  wine*  (Esth.  vli,  2),  wbieh 
followed  and  crowned  the  more  substantial  repast. 

Trench   Select  Oloeeaty,  p.    24. 

Hence,  banquet  properly  carries  the  idea  of  grace  and  elegance, 
as  feast  does  that  of  abundance,  which  may  be  either  rude 
or  splendid.    A  treat  is  some  form  of  entertainment  especially 
provided  to  meet  the  tastes  of  the  recipient;  as,  to  give  the 
children  a  treat;  hence,  anything  that  gives  especial  or  un- 
usual pleasure  is  called  a  treat;  as,  the  music  was  a  treat. 
In  figurative  use  anything  that  affords  satisfaction  or  delight 
to  the  intellect  or  the  emotions  may  be  called  a  feast;  banquet 
does  not  lend  itself  so  readily  to  figurative  use.     Compare 

CAROUSAL. 

ANTONYMS: 

abstinence  destitution    famine    fast    fasting:   need  privation  want 

FEMININE 

SYNONYMS: 
effeminate  female  'womanish  ireai>«ly 

We  apply  female  to  the  sex,  feminine  to  the  qualities, 
especially  the  finer  physical  or  mental  qualities  that  distinguish 
the  female  sex  in  the  human  family,  or  to  the  objects  ap- 
propriate for  or  especially  employed  by  them.  A  female 
voice  is  the  voice  of  a  woman ;  a  feminine  voice  may  belong  to 
a  man.  Womanish  denotes  the  undesirable,  womanly  the  ad- 
mirable or  lovely  qualities  of  woman.  Womanly  tears  would 
suggest  respect  and  sympathy,  womanish  tears  a  touch  of  con- 
tempt. The  word  effeminate  is  always  used  reproachfully,  and 
only  of  men  as  possessing  womanly  traits  such  as  are  incon- 
sistent with  true  manliness. 
ANTONYMS: 

Sec  synonyms  for  masculine. 

FETTER 

SYNONYMS: 

bondage  enetody  gjyrem  ironi 

bonde  durance  bandonffe  manaelei 

ebains  dnress  impriaonment  sbaeblei 

Bonds  may  be  of  cord,  leather,  or  any  other  substance  thai 
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ixi  bind ;  chains  are  of  linked  metal.  Manacles  and  handcuffs 
*«  for  the  hands,  fetters  are  primarily  chains  or  jointed  iron 
Lstenings  for  the  feet;  gyves  may  be  for  either.  A  shackle 
a  metallic  ring,  clasp,  or  bracelet-like  fastening  for  en- 
xrling  and  restraining  a  limb;  commonly  one  of  a  pair, 
sed  either  for  hands  or  feet.  Bonds^  fetters,  and  chains 
re  used  in  a  general  way  for  almost  any  form  of  restraint. 
*'^yves  is  now  wholly  poetic,  and  the  other  words  are  mostly 
dstricted  to  the  literary  style;  handcuffs  is  the  specific  and 
'^ons  the  general  term  in  popular  usage;  as,  the  prisoner  was 
»iit  in  irons.  Bonds,  chains,  and  shackles  are  frequently  used 
a  the  metaphorical  sense. 

FEUD 


mMrmj 

contention 

enniity 

qnarrel 

animosity 

contest 

fracas 

Hot 

UttemeMi 

controTorsy 

fray 

row 

brawl 

dispute 

bostiUty 

strife 

broil 

dissension 

A  feud  is  enmity  between  families,  clans,  or  parties,  with  acts 
f  hostility  mutually  retaliated  and  avenged;  feud  is  rarely 
sed  of  individuals,  never  of  nations.  While  all  the  other 
rords  of  the  group  may  refer  to  that  which  is  transient,  a 
eud  is  long-enduring,  and  often  hereditary.  Dissension  is 
sed  of  a  number  of  persons,  of  a  party  or  other  organization. 
Httemess  is  in  feeling  only;  enmity  and  hostility  involve  will 
nd  purpose  to  oppose  or  injure.  A  quarrel  is  in  word  or 
etj  or  both;  it  may  be,  and  commonly  is,  slight  and  transient, 
s  we  speak  of  childish  quarrels;  it  may  be  fierce,  noisy,  and 
iolent,  or  quiet,  courteous,  and  deadly.  Contention  and  strife 
aay  be  in  word  or  deed ;  contest  ordinarily  involves  some  form 
»f  action.  Contest  is  often  used  in  a  good  sense,  contention 
ind  strife  very  rarely  so.  Controversy  is  commonly  in  words; 
trife  extends  from  verbal  controversy  to  the  contests  of  armies. 
iff  ray,  hrawl,  broil,  and  row,  like  quarrel,  are  words  of  in- 
ferior dignity;  the  affray  always  involves  physical  force;  the 
}rawl,  broil,  or  row  may  be  confined  to  violent  language. 
^ray,  an  irregular  confiict,  commonly  of  armed  opponents,  is 
I  word  that  holds  place  in  literature,  but  is  not  now  in  common 
ise,  except  in  the  familiar  phrase,  "the  thick  of  the  fray/'  A 
fracas  is  a  disorderly  and   indiscriminate   fight,  usually  in- 


flokle 
flotion 


volving  a  number  of  combatants.  A  riot  is  a  serious  distur- 
bance of  the  peace,  which  may  reach  the  wildest  extremes  of 
mob  violence,  and  of  which  the  law  takes  special  cognizance. 


unateadT 
▼acillatiiig 
Tarlable 
Tersatile 


wUmsical 


FICKLE 

SYKONTMSt 

capxioious  inoonstant  spasmodie 

olians^able  irresolute  uncertain 

cliansefnl  mntable  unfixed 

orotonety  purposeless  unreliable 

fanciful  restless  unsettled 

fitful  shifting  unstable 
fiuctuatins 

The  words  of  the  list  above  given,  naturally  divide  them- 
«elves  into  three  groups:  First — words  denoting  mere  facility 
of  change,  with  no  reference  to  any  known  or  suggested 
reason;  as,  changeable,  changeful,  fluctfuiting,  mutable,  rest- 
less, shifting,  vacillating,  varicible,  varying,  versatile,  waver- 
ing. Compare  fluctuate.  Versatile  lifts  itself  out  of  this 
group  as  impljdng  not  mere  facility  of  change,  but  of  profit- 
able and  effective  change — denoting  abundance  of  power 
combined  with  wide  adaptability;  a  versatile  mind,  a  ver- 
satile genius  may,  indeed,  change  its  activities  from  mere 
fickleness  or  inconstancy  of  purpose,  but  oftener  changes  by 
distinct  choice  and  purpose  in  recognition  of  some  new  de- 
mand of  circumstances  or  some  new  opening  of  opportunity; 
such  a  mind  seems  able  to  use  its  full  power  with  almost 
equal  readiness  in  any  field  in  which  it  chooses  to  act,  and 
may  be  as  far  as  possible  from  inconstant  or  fickle,  but  de- 
cided and  resolute  when  choice  is  made;  Second — Words  that 
denote  the  mere  negation  of  fixity,  the  lack  of  steadiness  of 
feeling,  disposition,  desire,  purpose,  character,  or  will;  aa 
inconstant,  irresolute,  purposeless,  uncertain,  unfixed,  un- 
reliable, unsettled,  unstable,  unsteady.  Persons  marked  by 
such  qualities  are  lial)Ie  to  be  fickle  for  want  of  any  reason  to 
keep  them  from  unexpected  and  incalculable  change.  Third — 
Words  denoting  a  tendency  to  change  founded  upon  some 
quality  or  element  of  disposition,  intellect,  or  character;  as, 
capricious,  crotchety,  fanciful,  fickle,  freakish,  spasmodic, 
whimsical.  Fickle  (from  AS.  ficol,  deceitful,  crafty)  originally 
denoted  changing  with  intent  to  deceive  or  betray;  the  word 
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has    now     become    softened    in     meaning;,    sig:nit'ying     unduly 
changeable  in  feeling,  judgment,  or  purpose. 

FieU0  ....  denotes  that  tpedfle  ohangeableness  which  exhibit* 
itself  in  mMten  of  taste,  imrpose,  and  attachment — the  changeableness  ol 
easily  transftored  Ukes  and  dislikes. 

C.  J.  Smith  Sytionifnu  Discriminated,  p.   512. 

fickleness  eommonly  involves  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  relative 
values;  the  fickle  person  may  put  the  momentary  enjoyment 
of  an  entertainment  before  the  satisfaction  of  an  enduring 
friendship;  fickle  characters  are  of  short  range,  with  little  or 
no  perspective,  and  commonly  with  slight  appreciation  of 
what  their  changefulness  may  involve  to  others.  The  other 
words  of  this  group  explain  themselves  by  reference  to  the 
meaning  of  the  nouns  caprice,  crotchet,  fancy,  fit,  freak,  epasm, 
whim.  The  crotchety  person  is  fickle  only  in  so  far  as  bis 
eccentric  notions  come  into  conflict  with  what  seemed  a  well- 
considered  plan;  as  his  ^'crotchets"  are  commonly  quite  as 
much  matters  of  feeling  as  of  opinion,  be  is  likely  to  be  pet- 
tish and  ill-tempered  toward  all  who  do  not  appreciate  them  at 
his  estimate  of  their  worth. 

AHTOHTMSt 

chanirelera  firm  resolute  steady  uniform 

constant  fixed  settled  sure  unwavering 

decided  immutable  stable  unalterable 

determined  invariable  steadfast  unchanging 

FICTION 

BYNOHTMSt 

allcniy  fabrieation  inTention  novel 

apolociie  falsehood  legend.  romance 

fnblo  flC>iOBt  msrth  stor7 

Fiction  is  now  chiefly  used  of  a  prose  work  in  narrative  form 
in  which  the  characters  are  partly  or  wholly  ima^nary,  and 
which  is  designed  to  portray  human  life,  with  or  without  a  prac- 
tical lesson;  a  romance  portrays  what  is  picturesque  or  strik- 
ing, as  a  mere  fiction  may  not  do ;  novel  is  a  general  name  for 
any  continuous  fictitious  narrative,  especially  a  love-story; 
fiction  and  novel  are  used  with  little  difference  of  meaning, 
except  that  novel  characterizes  a  work  in  which  the  emotional 
element  is  especially  prominent.  The  moral  of  the  fable  is 
expressed  formally;  the  lesson  of  the  fiction,  if  any,  is  in- 
wrought.   A  fiction  is  studied;  a  myth  grows  up  without  in* 
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lent.     A  Icfjend  may  bo  true,  but  can  not  be  historically  veri- 
Hed ;  a  myth  has  been  received  as  true  at  some  time,  but  is  now 
known  to  be  false.     A  fabrication  is  designed  to  deceive;  it 
is  a  less  odious  word  than  falsehood,  but  is  really  stronger,  as 
a  falsehood  may  be  a  sudden  unpremeditated  statement  while 
a  fabrication  is  a  series  of  statements  carefully  studied  and 
fitted  together  in  order  to  deceive;  the  falsehood  is  all  false ; 
the  fabrication  may  mingle  the  true  with  the  false.    A  figme^X 
is  something  imaginary  which  the  one  who  utters  it  may    ^ 
may  not  believe  to  be  true;  we  say,  ^^hat  statement  is  a  fls^ 
ment  of  his  imagination."     The  story  may  be  either  true     of 
false,  and  covers  the  various  senses  of  all  the  words  in  '^lo^ 
group.    Apologue,  a  word  simply  transferred  from  Greek  ii:»to 
English,  is  the  same  as  fable.    Compare  allbqobt. 

ANTOlfTBISi 

certainty      fact      history       literalness       reality       truth     TW    -^^ 


<"«^ 


U  ^ 


FIERCE 

SYKOlfTMS: 

ferocious      fnrloiis  rasing     nncultivatod       Tiol 

fiery  impetnoiui     eaTas®     nntraiiied  wUd 

Fierce  signifies  having  a  furious  and  cruel  nature,  or 
in  a  furious  and  cruel  mood,  more  commonly  the  latter.  It 

applies  to  that  which  is  now  intensely  excited,  or  liable  to         in- 
tense and  sudden  excitement.     Ferocious  refers  to  a  state         or 
disposition;  that  which  is  fierce  flashes  or  blazes;  that  whid:^^  is 
ferocious  steadily  bums ;    w^e  speak  of  a  ferocious  animal  ^  > 
fierce   passion.      A   fiery   spirit   with   a   good    disposition         ^ 
quickly  excitable  in  a  good  cause,  but  may  not  be  fierce        ^^ 
ferocious.    Savage  signifies  untrained,  uncultivated,    Ferodc:^^^ 
always  denotes  a  tendency  to  violence;  it  is  more  distine  ^^^^ 
bIoodthii*sty  than  the  other  words;  a  person  may  be  deej^  ^y^ 
intensely  cruel,  and  not  at  all  ferocious;  a  ferocious  ooi:^*-*^' 
tenanee    expresses    habitual    ferocity;    a    fierce    countenan**- ^* 
may  express  habitual  fierceness,  or  only  the  sudden  anger       ^^ 
the  moment.     That  which  is  wild  is  simply  unrestrained;  t  ^^ 
word  may  imply  no  anger  or  harshness;    as,  wild  deligB^ 
wild  alarm. 


LlfTUnXXOLB 

affectionate 

ft 

gentle 
harmless 

kind 

patient 

submissive 

tain« 

docile 

iiii'd 

peaceful 

sweet 

tend. 

•>45  fierce 

fine 

FINANCIAL 

SYNONYMS  s 
fiscal  monetarj  pecuniary 

These  words  all  relate  to  money,  re<»eipts,  or  expenditures. 
Mfmetary  relates  to  actual  money,  coin,  currency;  as,  the  mone- 
tary system ;  a  monetary  transaction  is  one  in  which  money  is 
transferred.  Pecuniary  refers  to  that  in  which  money  is  in- 
volved, but  less  directly;  we  speak  of  one's  pecuniary  affairs 
or  interests,  with  no  special  reference  to  the  handling  of  cash. 
F'inanddl  applies  especially  to  governmental  revenues  or  ex- 
penditures, or  to  private  transactions  of  considerable  moment; 
^e  speak  of  a  pecuniary  reward,  a  financial  enterprise;  we 
^ve  a  needy  person  pecuniary  (not  financial)  assistance.  It 
is  common  to  speak  of  the  fiscal  rather  than  the  financial  yeai 

FINE 

polished  small 

pnre  smooth 

refined  splendid 

sensitiTe  snbtile 

sharp  snbtle 

slender  tennons 

slight  thin 

Fine  (from  Ij.  finis,  end)  denotes  that  which  has  been  brought 
to  a  full  end,  finished.  From  this  root-sense  many  derived  mean- 
ings branch  out,  causing  words  quite  remote  from  each  other  to 
l>e  alike  synonyms  of  fine.     That  which  is  truly  finished,  brought 
to  an  ideal  end,  is  excellent  of  its  kind,  and  leant  if  id,  il   n 
tiling  that  admits  of  beauty;   as,  a  fine  house,  fine  trees,  a  fine 
^^^oman,  a  fine  morning;  if  a  thing  that  admits  of  the  re- 
moval of  impurities,  it  is  not  finished  till  these  are  i^emoved, 
and  hence  fime  signifies  clarified,  clear,  pure,  refined;   as,  fine 
9old.    That  which  is  finished  Is  apt  to  l)e  polished,  smooth  to 
the  touch,  minutely  exact  in  outline;  hence  fine  comes  to  he 
*   synonym  for  all  words  like  dainty,  delicate,  exquisite;  as. 
fi^^  manners,  a  fine  touch,  fine  perceptions.    As  that  which  is 
Plicate  is  apt  to  be  small,  by  an  easy  extension  of  meaning  fi)c 
"^omes  a  synonym  for  slender,  slight,  minute,  comminuted: 
^8,  a  fine  thread,  fine  sand;  or  for  filmy,  tenuous,  thin:  as.  a 
/^*»e  lace,  fine  wire;  and  as  a  thin  edge  is  keen,  sharp,  fine  be- 
^naes  also  a  synonym  for  these  words;  as,  a  fine  point,  a  fine 
^ge.    Compare  beautiful;   mikute. 


mdmiraUe 

elegant 

Ibeantifnl 

enoellent 

«l*rilled 

exquisite 

dOAT 

handsome 

•ontaiinnted 

keen 

^alntj 

minnte 

deUeate 

nice 
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ence  to  the  means  of  connection ;  if  we  were  to  say,  The  statue 
is  /listened  to  the  pedestal,  we  should  at  once  think  of  the  bolts 
or  cement  by  which  it  is  held  in  place;  "They  fasten  it 
[the  idol]  with  nails  and  hammer  that  it  move  not." — Jer,  x,  i 
Fix  has  more  reference  than  fasten  to  the  firmness  and  sta- 
bility of  the  whole;  broken  bones  are  fixed  (not  fastened) 
in  position  by  splints. 

But   this   is   fixed, 
Ab  are  the  roots  of  earth  and  base  of  all. 

Tennyson   Princess    can.  r,  at.  25,  L  8. 

To  fasten  the  eyes  or  the  attention  refers  more  to  the  original 
act;  to  fix  them,  more  to  settled  and  persistent  action;  so  we 
speak  of  a  fixed  gaze,  or  of  fixed  ideas — where  fastened  or 
attached  could  not  be  employed.     To  set  (from  AS.  settWf 
causative  of  sUtan,  sit)  is  to  cause  to  sit,  stand,  or  rest,  as 
on  a  seat  or  support,  and  is  said  properly  of  things  as  having 
some  power  of  self-support  (thus  opposed  to  lay^ — ^we  lay  a 
book,  but  set  a  dish  on  the  table).    Set  has  reference  to  some 
specific  end  for  which  an  object  is  put  into  a  certain  place, 
position,  or  relation ;  as,  to  set  a  glass  of  water  on  the  speaker's 
desk ;  a  post  may  be  fixed  in  the  ground  anywhere,  but  is  set 
with  reference  to  some  definite  purpose  of  demarcation,  sup- 
port, etc.;  stakes  are  set  at  measured  distances  to  mark  tbe 
lines  of  a  new  building,  a  roadway,  or  the  like;  by  this  ide« 
of  relative  position,  set  comes  close  to  the  meaning  of  adju^^ 
(see  adjust)  ;  as  to  set  a  clock  or  watch,  a  saw,  etc.    So  in    « 
vast  variety  of  other  uses.    That  which  is  set  may  or  may  not 
be  attached,  fastetied,  or  fixed;  the  dish  which  is  set  in  tl*^ 
center  of  the  table  may  be  removed  to  the  side;  a  screw  is  3^t 
when  firmly  fixed  in  place.    To  secure  (from  L.  sc,  without,  —^ 
cura^  care)  is  to  fasten  elTeetually,  so  that  the  person  secw^' 
inff  may  be  without  care  or  anxiety  as  to  the  object  secure ^I; 
a  door  may  be  fastened  by  a  lijrht  catch,  easily  forced  open ; 
it  is  secured  by  a  strong  lock,  bolt,  or  bar;  a  surgeon  secutr^^ 
nn  artery,  as  by  a  ligature,  against  hemorrhage;  an  obje<5t 
may  be  slightly  attached  to  another;  it  is  firmly  secured,    Vh^ 
bones  of  a  fractured  limb  are  set  when  brought  into  place, 
where  they  must  then  be  fixed  or  secured,  as  by  splints   oT 
a  plaster  cast;  a  prisoner  is  secured,  as  by  fetters,  against 
escape;  a  commander  secures  a  position  for  attack  upon  the 
enemy,  or  against  attack  by  the  enemy;  one  secures  a  loafl; 


.Ax 
fluet«ate 


ffitanoe,  a  possessioiiy  property,  etc. ;  a  debt,  a  mortgage, 
like,  is  secured  by  a  legal  claim  upon  property  adequate 
payment,  or  when  a  person  of  adequate  means  becomes 
responsible  for  the  required  amount.  Compare  se- 
.  To  settle  is  to  fix  firmly;  as,  to  settle  oneself  in  a 
so,  to  establish,  to  free  from  agitation  or  disturbance, 
in  order,  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  or  settlement;  also, 
ust  differences  (compare  compromise)  ;  terms  may 
i  by  the  party  in  control;  they  are  settled  by  mutual 
ent  between  the  parties  concerned.  Compare  adapt; 
arrange;  attach;  bind. 


NTMS: 

ft  displace 

I  disturb 

uige       free 


loose 
loosen 
set  free 


shake 

unbolt 

unfasten 


unfix 

unlatch 

unlock 


unsettle 
weaken 


set 


FLOCK 

VTMSi 

coToy         group         Herd  lot 

I         droTO         haton  litter  paek 

\p  is  the  general  word  for  any  gathering  of  a  small 

•  of  objects',  whether  of  persons,  animals,  or  inanimate 

The  individuals  in  a  brood  or  litter  are  related  to  each 
those  in  the  other  groups  may  not  be.  Brood  is  used 
of  fowls  and  birds,  Utter  of  certain  quadrupeds  which 
!orth  many  young  at  a  birth;  we  speak  of  a  brood  of 
s,  a  litter  of  puppies;  brood  is  sometimes  applied  to 
ly  of  young  children.  Bevy  is  used  of  birds,  and  fig- 
ly  of  any  bright  and  lively  group  of  women  or 
1,  but  rarely  of  men.  Flock  is  applied  to  birds  and  to 
f  the  smaller  animals;  herd  is  confined  to  the  larger 
5;  we  speak  of  a  bevy  of  quail,  a  covey  of  partridges. 

of  blackbirds,  or  a  flock  of  sheep,  a  herd  of  cattle, 
buffaloes,  or  elephants,  a  peck  of  wolves,  a  pack  of 
,  a  swarm  of  bees.  A  collection  of  animals  driven 
lered  for  driving  is  called  a  drove. 


FLUCTUATE 
mcs: 

ate 

late 

uctuate  (from  L.  fluctus,  a  wave)  is  to  move  like  a  wave 


•xverre 
nndnlate 


vacillate 
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with  alternate  rise  and  fall.     A  pendulum  oadUatea;  miTee 
fluctuate  or  undulate;  a  light  or  a  flame  wavers}  a  frigfateofid 
steed  swerves  from  his  course;  a  tool  or  weapon  swerves  from 
the  mark  or  line;  the  temperature  varies;  the  wind  veers  when 
it  suddenly  changes  its  direction.  That  which  veers  may  steadily 
hold  the  new  direction;  that  which  oscillates,  fluctuates,  wk- 
dulates,  or  wavers  returns  upon  its  way.    As  regards  mental 
states^  he  who  hesitates  sticks  (from  L.  hferere)  on  the  verge  of 
decision;  he  who  wavers  does  not  stick  to  a  decision;  he  who 
vaciUates  decides  now  one  way,  and  now  another;  one  vacU- 
lates  between  contrasted  decisions  or  actions;  he  may  waver 
between  decision  and  indecision ,  or  between  action   and  in- 
action.    Persons  hesitate,  vacillate,  waver;    feelings   fluctuate 
or  vary.    Compare  shake. 

ANTOIfTMS: 

abide      adhere      hold  fast      persist      stand  fast       stay       stick 

FLUID 
STNomrMSs 

gas  liquid 

A  fluid  is  a  substance  that,  like  air  or  water,  yields  to  any 
force  that  tends  to  change  its  form ;  a  liquid  is  a  body  in  that 
state  in  which  the  particles  move  freely  among  themselves,  but 
remain  in  one  mass,  keeping  the  same  volume,  but  taking  always 
the  form  of  the  containing  vessel ;  a  liquid  is  an  inelastic  fluid; 
a  gas  is  an  elastic  fluid  that  tends  to  expand  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  the  containing  space.  All  liquids  are  fluids,  but  not  all  fluids 
are  liquids;  air  and  all  the  gases  are  fluids,  but  they  are  not 
liquids  under  ordinary  circumstances,  though  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  a  liquid  form  by  special  means,  as  by  cold  and  pres- 
sure. Water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  is  at  once  a  fluid 
and  a  liquid, 

FOLLOW 

STNOlfTMS: 

aooompany     come  after      so  after       obey  pursue 

attend  copy  need  obserro       result 

obase  ensue  imitate        practise     sueoeed 

Anything  that  comes  after  or  goes  after  another,  either  in 
space  or  in  time,  is  said  to  follow  it.  A  servant  follows  or 
attends  his  master;  a  victorious  general  may  follow  the  re- 
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tiring  enemy   merely  to   watch   and   hold   him  in   check;    he 
i       chases  or  pursues  with  intent  to  overtake  and  attack;    the 
chase  is  closer  and  hotter  than  the  pursuit.     (Compare  syno- 
nyms for  HUNT.)     One  event  may  foUaw  another  either  with 
or  without  special  connection;    if  it  ensues,  there  is  some 
orderly  connection;     as,  the  ensuing  year;   if  it  results  from 
another,  there  is  some  relation  of  effect,  consequence,  or  in- 
ferencer    A  clerk  observes  his  employer's  directions.    A  child 
{^eys  his  parent's  commands,  follows  or  copies  his  example, 
imitates  his  speech  and  manners.     The  compositor  follows 
copy;  the  incoming  succeeds  the  outgoing  ofKeiaL 

FOOD 

STHOlfTMSi 

aliateat    feed         aourlsluneBt    pabnlnai        ■vstenance 
diet  fodder    antrlment         proTeader    viandi 

fare  forage     natritioa  reslB&ea         viotnals 

Food  is,  in  the  popular  sense,  whatever  one  eats  in  contradis- 
tinction to  what  one  drinks.  Thus,  we  speak  of  food  and  drink, 
of  wholesome,  unwholesome,  or  indigestible  food;  but  in  a 
more  scientific  sense  whatever,  when  taken  into  the  digestive 
organs,  serves  to  build  up  structure  or  supply  waste  may  be 
termed  food;  the  word  is  extended  to  plants  to  signify  what- 
ever taken  in  any  way  into  the  organism  serves  similar  pur- 
poses; thus,  we  speak  of  liquid  food,  plant  food,  etc.;  in  this 
-wider  sense  food  is  closely  synonymous  with  nutriment,  nour- 
ishment, and  sustenance.  Diet  refers  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  food  habitually  taken ^  with  reference  to  preserva- 
tioii  of  health.  Victuals  is  a  plain,  homely  word  for  what- 
ever may  be  eaten;  we  speak  of  choice  viands,  cold  victuals. 
Nourishment  and  sustenance  apply  to  whatever  can  be  intro- 
duced into  the  system  as  a  means  of  sustaining  life;  we  say 
of  a  convalescent,  he  ia  taking  nourishment.  Nutriment  and 
nutrition  have  more  of  scientific  reference  to  the  vitalizing 
principles  of  various  foods;  thus,  wheat  is  said  to  contain  a 
great  amount  of  nutriment.  Regimen  considers  food  as  taken 
by  strict  rule,  but  applies  more  widely  to  the  whole  ordering 
of  life.  Fare  is  a  general  word  for  all  table-supplies,  good  or 
bad;  as,  sumptuous  fare;  wretched  fare.  Feed,  fodder,  and 
provender  are  used  only  of  the  food  of  the  lower  animals,  feed 
denoting  anything  consumed,  but  more  commonly  grain,  fodder 
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denoting  hay,  corn-stalks,  or  the  like,  sometimes  called  ^^long 
feed";  provender  is  dry  feed,  whether  grain  or  hay,  straw. 
etc.    Forage  denotes  any  kind  of  food  suitable  for  horses  and 
cattle,  primarily  as  obtained  by  a  military  force  in  scouring 
the  country,  especially  an  enemy's  country. 

FORMIDABLE 

STNOmrMS: 

dangeroiM  indomitable       redonbted        tremendomi 

impresnable       inTinoible  terrible 

That  which  is  formidable  is  worthy  of  fear  if  encountered  or 
opposed;  as,  a  formidable  array  of  troops,  or  of  evidence. 
Formidable  is  a  word  of  more  dignity  than  dangerous,  and 
suggests  more  calm  and  collected  power  than  terrible;  for- 
midable is  less  overwhelming  than  tremendous,  A  loaded  gun  is 
dangerous;  a  park  of  artillery  is  formidable;  a  charge  of 
cavalry  is  terrible;  the  full  shock  of  great  armies  is  tre- 
mendous, A  dangerous  man  is  likely  to  do  mischief,  and 
needs  watching;  a  formidable  man  may  not  be  dangerous  if 
not  attacked;  an  enraged  maniac  is  terrible;  the  force  of 
ocean  waves  in  a  storm,  and  the  silent  pressure  in  the  ocean 
depths,  are  tremendous, 

ANTONYMS: 

contemptible      feeble      harmless      helpless      powerless      weak 
despicable 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Formidable  by  or  in  numbers ;  in  strength ;  formidable  to  the 
enemy. 

FORTIFICATION 

STNONTMS: 

breast^werk  entrenobment  fortress  stron^bold 

castle  fastness  intrenohment  trenebes 

citadel  fleld-ivorks  rifle-pit  'works 

defenses  fort 

Fortification  is  the  general  word  for  any  artificial  defensive 
work ;  a  fortress  is  a  fortification  of  especial  size  and  strength ; 
a  fortress  is  regarded  as  permanent,  and  is  ordinarily  an  inde- 
pendent work;  a  fort  or  fortification  may  be  temporary;  a 
fortification  may  be  but  part  of  a  defensive  system;  we  speak 
of  the  fortifications  of  a  city.  A  citadel  is  a  fortification 
within  a  city,  or  the  fortified  inner  part  of  a  city  or  fortress, 
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v\"itlim  which  a  garri.son  may  be  placed  to  overawe  the  citizens, 
or  to  which  the  defenders  may  retire  if  the  outer  works  are 
eaptured;  the  medieval  ccistle  was  the  fortified  residence  of  a 
king  or  baron.    Fort  is  the  common  military  term  for  a  de- 
tached fortified  building  or  enclosure  of  moderate  size  occupied 
or  designed  to  be  occupied  by  troops.    The  fortifications  of  a 
modem  city  usually  consist  of  a  chain  of  forts.    Any  defensible 
place,  whether  made  so  by  nature  or  by  art,  is  a  fastness  or 
stronghold.     Entrenchments  (in  military  use  more  commonly 
iftrenchments)  is  a  very  general  term,  which  may  apply  to 
the  simplest  and  most  hastily  constructed  breastworks,  rifle- 
f>9€8,  or  the  like,  or  to  a  complicated  system  of  defensive  works, 
generally  less  substantial  and  permanent  than  fortifications. 

FORTITUDE 

eadnrance  lieroirai  resolvtIoB 

Fortitude  (from  L.  fortis,  strong)  is  the  strength  or  firmness 

o:f  mind  or  soul  to  endur^  pain  or  adversity  patiently  and  de- 

t^^nninedly.    Fortitude  has  been  defined  as  "passive  courage/' 

liich  is  a  good  definition,  but  not  complete.    Fortitude  might 

termed  "still  courage,"  or  "enduring  courage^';  it  is  that 

<luality  which  is  able  not  merely  to  endure  pain  or  trial,  but 

«t«adily  to  confront  dangers  that  can  not  be  actively  opposed, 

^=*p  against  which  one  has  no  adequate  defense;  it  takes  couraye 

"^o  charge  a  battery,  fortitude  to  stand  still  under  an  enemy's 

^i:*.    Resolution  is  of  the  mind;  endurance  is  partly  physical; 

^t:  requires  resolution  to  resist  temptation,  endurance  to  resist 

^»unger  and  cold.    Compare  brave;  patience. 

FORTUNATE 

^THOllYMSi 

frnvored      lucky       prospered       prosperous      sneoessfnl 
^ppj 

A  man  is  successful  in  any  case  if  he  achieves  or  gains  what 
be  seeks ;  he  is  known  as  a  successful  man  if  he  has  achieved  or 
gained  worthy  objects  of  endeavor ;  he  is  fortunate  or  lucky  if 
advantages  have  come  to  him  without  or  beyond  his  direct 
planning  or  achieving.  Lucky  is  the  more  common  and  col- 
loquial, fortunate  the  more  elegant  word;  forturMte  is  more 


frand 
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FRAUD 
STNomrMSi 

artifloe        deoeit  dvpllolty        flwlsdla 

obeat  deeeptioB       imposltioB     awiadHng     trick 

olieatins     diihonesty     imposture      treaeliory 

A  fraud  is  an  act  of  deliberate  deception  with  the  design  o 
securing  something  by  taking  unfair  advaTitage  of  another.  I 
deceit  or  deception  may  be  designed  merely  to  gain  some  eni 
of  one's  own,  with  no  intent  of  harming  another;  an  imposition 
to  take  some  small  advantage  of  another,  or  simply  to  mak< 
another  ridiculous.  An  imposture  is  designed  to  obtain  money 
credit,  or  position  to  which  one  is  not  entitled,  and  may  b 
practised  by  a  street  beggar  or  by  the  pretender  to  a  throne 
All  action  that  is  not  honest  is  dishonest,  but  the  term  dis 
honesty  is  generally  applied  in  business,  politics,  etc.,  to  de 
ceitful  practises  which  are  not  directly  criminal.  Fraud  in 
eludes  deceit,  but  deceit  may  not  reach  the  gravity  of  fraud 
a  cheat  is  of  the  nature  of  fraud,  but  of  a  petty  sort ;  a  swindX 
is  more  serious  than  a  cheat,  involving  larger  values  and  mor 
flagrant  dishonesty.  Fraud  is  commonly  actionable  at  law 
cheating  and  swindling  are  for  the  most  part  out  of  the  read 
of  legal  proceedings.  Treachery  is  chiefly  used  of  dishonesty 
in  matters  of  friendship,  social  relations,  government,  o 
war;  treachery  may  be  more  harmful  than  fraud,  but  is  no 
so  gross,  and  is  not  ordinarily  open  to  legal  redress.  Treason 
is  a  speciflc  form  of  treachery  of  a  subject  to  the  governmen 
to  which  he  owes  allegiance,  and  is  definable  and  pnnishabl 
at  law.     Compare  artifice;    deception. 

ANTOIfTMS: 

fairness     good  faith       honesty      integrity       truth       uprlghtnea 


STNomrMSi 

aooesslble 

affable 

alfeotioiiate 

amioable 

brotherly 


FRIENDLY 

companionable  genial 

oon&plaisant  Hearty 

eordial  kind 

favorable  kindly 

fond  loTins 


neiffkborly 
•oeiable 

tender 
urell-diipoMC 


Friendly,  as  said  of  persons,  signifies  having  the  dispositioi 
of  a  friend;  as  said  of  acts,  it  signifies  befitting  or  worthy  o 
a  friend.  The  adjective  friendly  does  not  reach  the  full  sig 
xiificance  of  the  nouns  ''friend^'  and  ''friendship";  one  ma; 
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fraud 
friendship 


be   friendly   to   those   who   are   not   his   Irieiids,   and   to   be   in 

friendly  relations  often  signifies  little  more  than   not   to   be 

hostile.     In  its  application  to  persons,  accessible  is  used  of 

publie  and  eminent  persons,  who  might,  if  disposed,  hold 

tliemselves  at  a  distance  from  others.      Companionable  and 

sotMble  refer  to  manner  and  behavior,  cordial  and  genial  ex- 

pT-ess  genuine  kindliness  of  heart.     We  speak  of  a  cordial 

ST^eeting,  a  favorable  reception,  a  neighborly  call,  a  sociable 

visitor,   an   amicable  settlement,   a  kind  interest,   a  friendly 

I'egard,  a  hearty  welcome.     The  Saxon  friendly  is  stronger 

tban  the  Latin  amicable;  the  amicable  may  be  merely  formal; 

thk^  friendly  is  from  the  heart.  Fond  is  commonly  applied  to  an 

^Section  that  becomes,  or  at  least  appears,  excessive.    Affec- 

^i€3nate,  devoted,  and  tender  are  almost  always  used  in  a  high 

good  sense;  as,  an  affectionate  son;  a  devoted  friend;  "the 

fr  mercy  of  our  Gk)d,"  Luke  i,  78.    Compare  friendship. 


adverse 

beUiKerent 

distant 

ilhdlsposed 

unkind 

alienated 

cold 

estranged 

Indifferent 

warlike 

smtagonlstlo 

contentious 

frtgid 

inimical 

t>emcoM 

disaffected 

hostile 

unfriendly 

FRIENDSHIP 


52^ 

IDT 


esteem 


aailtj  eonsideratioB      faTor  K 


ood  vrUl 
ove 


eomitr 
eoiisid< 
mttaeluBeBt       derotioa  friendliness       regard 

Friendship  is  a  deep,  quiet,  enduring  affection,  founded  upon 
mutual  respect  and  esteem.  Friendship  is  always  mutual ;  there 
xnay  be  unreciprocated  affection  or  attachment,  unrequited  love, 
or  even  unrecognized  and  unappreciated  devotion,  but  never 
unreciprocated  or  unrequited  friendship;  one  may  have  friendly 
feelings  toward  an  enemy,  but  while  there  is  hostility  or  cold- 
ness on  one  side  there  can  not  be  friendship  between  the  two. 
Friendliness  is  a  quality  of  friendly  feeling,  without  the  deep 
and  settled   attachment  implied   in   the   state   of   friendship. 
Comity  is  mutual  kindly  courtesy,  with  care  of  each  other's 
right,  and  amity  a  friendly  feeling  and  relation,  not  necessarily 
implying  special  friendliness ;  as.  the  comity  of  nations,  or 
•«w<y  between  neighboring  countries.   Affection  may  be  purely 
Mtural;  friendship  is  a  growth.     Friendship  is  more  intel- 
lectual and  less  emotional  than   love;   it  is  easier  to  give 


frighten  25S 

garrulous 


reasou.s  fur  friendship  than  for  love;  friendship  is  more 
calm  and  quiety  love  more  fervent;  love  often  rises  to  in- 
tensest  passion;  we  can  not  speak  of  the  passion  of  friendr 
ship.  Friendship  implies  some  degree  of  equality,  ^diile 
love  does  not;  we  can  speak  of  man's  love  toward  Qody  not 
of  his  friendship  for  God.  (There  is  more  latitude  in  the 
use  of  the  concrete  noun  friend;  Abraham  was  called  "the 
friend  of  God";  Christ  was  called  "the  friend  of  sinneis.") 
Compare  acquaintancje;  love. 

AUTONTMS: 

See  synonyms  for  battls;  enmitt;  feud;  hatbkd. 

PREPOSITIONS: 

The  friendship  of  one  person  for  or  toward  another,  or 
friendship  between  them. 

FRIGHTEN 

SYNONYMS: 

aifiiglit        appal  oour  diimay  seare 

alarm  browbeat        daunt         intimidate         terrify 

One  is  frightened  hy  a  cause  of  fear  addressed  directly  an 
suddenly  to  the  senses;  he  is  intimidated  by  an  apprehensio: 
of  contingent   consequences  dependent  on   some   act   of 
own  to  be  done  or  forborne;  the  means  of  intimidation  ma; 
act  through  the  senses,  or  may  appeal  only  to  the  in 
or  the  sensibilities.     The  sudden  rush  of  an  armed  madman 
may  frighten;  the  quiet  levehng  of  a  highwayman's  pistol 
intimidates,     A  savage  beast  is  intimidated  by  the  keeper'i 
whip.      Employers    may    intimidate    their    employees 
voting   contrary    to    their   will    by    threat    of   discharge; 
mother  may  be  intimidated  through  fear  for  her  child.     T 
browbeat  or  cow  is  to  bring  into  a  state  of  submissive  fear 
to  daunt  is  to  give  pause  or  check  to  a  violent,  threateiiiDg. 
or  even  a  brave  spirit.     To  scare  is  to  cause  sudden, 
nerving  fear;    to   terrify  is  to  awaken  fear  that  ia  o 
whelming.    To  appal  (from  \j,  ad,  to  +  pcdeo,  be  pale)  i 
to  strike  with  sudden  fear,  dismay,  and  horror;  one  ma; 
be  appalled  at  the  sufferings  or  peril  of  others;  be  is 
rifled  by  danger  to  himself.     Compare  alarm;  feab. 
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FRUGALITY 

SYNONYMS  t 

e«onoai7  parsimony       MiTins  sparinK 

jniserlimoBS  prorideaoe      ■oiimpinB      thrift 

yagriBionloiMiniw         pnideaoe 

Economy  is  a  wise  and  careful  administration  of  the  means 
At  one's  disposal;  frugality  is  a  withholding  of  expenditure. 
or  sparing  of  supplies  or  provision,  to  a  noticeable  and 
often  to  a  painful  degree;  parsimony  is  excessive  and  un- 
ireasonable  saving  for  the  sake  of  saving.  Frugality  exalted 
izito  a  virtue  to  be  practised  for  its  own  sake,  instead  of  as 
St  means  to  an  end,  becomes  the  vice  of  parsimony.  Miser- 
2£9%e88  is  the  denying  oneself  and  others  the  ordinary  comforts 
or  even  necessaries  of  life,  for  the  mere  sake  of  hoarding 
xz&cney.  Prudence  and  providence  look  far  ahead,  and  sac- 
n^ce  the  present  to  the  future,  saving  as  much  as  may 
^>e  necessary  for  that  end.  (See  prudence.)  Thrift  seeks 
*iot  merely  to  save,  but  to  earn.  Economy  manages,  frugality 
s^ves,  providence  plans,  thrift  at  once  earns  and  saves, 
^^rith  a  view  to  wholesome  and  profitable  expenditure  at  a 
fitting  time.    See  abstinence. 


abundance        bounty  liberality  opulence  waste 

mffluence  extravagance      luxury  richea  wealth 


GARRULOUS 

ebatterias  loquaoions  talkatiTo  Terbose 

Garrulous  signifies  given  to  constant  trivial  talking.     Chat- 
tering signifies  uttering  rapid,   noisy,   and   unintelligible,   or 
scarcely    intelligible,    sounds,    whether    articulate    words    or 
snch  as  resembls  them;   chattering  is  often   used   of   vocal 
soonds  that  may  be  intelligible  by  themselves  but  are  ill  un- 
^iBtood  owing  to  confusion  of  many  voices  or  other  cause. 
The  talkative  person  has  a  strong  disposition  to  talk,  with 
^   without   an    abundance    of   words,    or   many    ideas;    the 
^9uaeiou8  person  has  an  abundant  flow  of  language  and  much 
^  say  on  any  subject  suggested ;  either  may  be  lively  and  for 
&  time  entertaining;  the  garrulous  person  is  tedious,  repeti- 
^otis,  petty,  and'  self-absorbed.     Verbose  is  applied  to  utter- 
^'^ces  more  formal  than  conversation,  as  to  writings  or  public 
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addresses.     We  s])eak  of  a  chattering  monkey  or  a  chattering 
idiot,  a  talkative  child,  a  talkative  or  loquacious  woman,  ^k- 
garrtUous  old  man,  a  verbose  writer.     Compare  dRCUKLOClT' — 

TION. 

ANTOKYMS: 

laconic         reserved       reticent        silent        speechlafls      tad 


GENDER 

STNOlfTMs 


Sex  is  a  distinction  among  living  beings;  it  is  also  the 
teristic  by  which  most  living  beings  are  distinguished 
inanimate  things,  which  are  of  no  sex;  gender  is  a 
in  language  partially  corresponding  to  this  distinction 
nature;  while  there  are  but  two  sexes,  there  are  in  some  lan- 
guages, as  in  English  and  Oerman,  three  genders.  The 
language  has  but  two  genders  and  makes  the  names  of  alC — -^ 
inanimate  objects  either  masculine  or  feminine;  some 
are  without  the  distinction  of  gender,  and  those  that  main! 
it  are  often  quite  arbitrary  in  its  application.  We  speak  o^^  «^ 
the  masculine  or  feminine  gender,  the  male  or  female  sex. 


GENERAL 

STNOlfTMS: 

oommon  familiar  ordinarj  iiai' 

oommonplaoe  frequent  popular  imal 

onstomary  habitual  prevalent 

everyday  nom&al  pnblio 


Common  signifies  frequently  occurring,  not  out  of  the 
course,  not  exceptional;  hence,  not  above  the  average,  not  ei' 
cellent  or  distinguished,  inferior,  or  even  low;  common  also 
signifies  pertaining  to  or  participated  in  by  two  or  more  per- 
sons or  things;  as,  sorrow  is  common  to  the  race.  General  may 
signify  pertaining  equally  to  all  of  a  class,  race,  etc.,  but 
very  commonly  signifies  pertaining  to  the  greater  number,  but 
not  necessarily  to  all.  Universal  applies  to  all  without  ex- 
ception; general  applies  to  all  with  possible  or  comparatively 
slight  exceptions;  common  applies  to  very  many  without  de- 
ciding whether  they  are  even  a  majority.    A  common  remariL 


generomi 


we  often  hear;  a  general  experience  is  one  that 
to  the  majority  of  people;  a  universal  experience  is 
om  which  no  human  being  is  exempt.  It  is  dangerous 
iebater  to  affirm  a  universal  proposition,  since  that  can 
atived  by  a  single  exception,  while  a  general  statement 
invalidated  even  by  adducing  many  exceptions.  We  say 
tnon  opinion,  common  experience,  a  general  rule,  gen- 
uth,  a  universal  law.    Compare  synonyms  for  nobkal; 


tlonal      rare      singular      uncommon      unknown      unusual 
luent 


GENEROUS 

tifnl  free  liberal  noble 

ftlrona         free-handed    n&asnaninions    open^banded 
.tereated    free^bearted  mnnifloent  open«benrted 

irous  (from  L.  genus,  a  race)  primarily  signifies  having 
alities  worthy  of  noble  or  honorable  birth;  hence,  free 
ondant  in  giving,  giving  freely,  heartily,  and  self-sacrific- 
As  regards  giving,  generous  refers  rather  to  the  self- 
ing  heartiness  of  the  giver,  liberal  to  the  amount  of  the 
I  child  may  show  himself  generous  in  the  gift  of  an 
a  millionaire  makes  a  liberal  donation ;  a  generous  gift, 
$r,  is  commonly  thought  of  as  both  ample  and  hearty. 
%ificent  gift  is  vast  in  amount,  whatever  the  motive  of 
towal.  One  may  be  free  with  another's  money;  he  can 
erous  only  with  his  own.  Disinterested  suggests  rather 
mght  of  one's  own  self-denial ;  generous,  of  one's  hearty 
t  in  another's  welfare  or  happiness.  One  is  magnanimous 
eatness  of  soul  (from  L.  magnus,  great,  and  animus, soul) 
ises  above  all  that  is  poor,  mean,  or  weak,  especially 
every  petty  or  ignoble  motive  or  feeling  pertaining  to 
self,  and  thus  above  resentment  of  injury  or  insult; 
generous  by  a  kindness  of  heart  that  would  rejoice  in 
ilfare  rather  than  in  the  punishment  of  the  offender. 

NYMS: 

:iouB 

>U8 


greedy 
Ignoble 

mean 

parsimonious 

rapacious 

miserly 

penurlouB 

stingy 

illiberal 

niggardly 

petty 

\ 
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GENIUS 

SYNONYMS: 
talent  talents 

Genius  is  exalted  intellectual  power  capable  of  operating  in 
dependently  of  tuition  and  training,  and  marked  by  an 
ordinary  faculty  for  original  creation,  invention,  discovery, 
expression,  etc.  Talent  is  marked  mental  ability,  and  in  a 
special  sense,  a  particular  and  unconmion  aptitude  for  some 
special  mental  work  or  attainment.  Genius  is  higher  than 
talent,  more  spontaneous,  less  dependent  upon  instruction,  less 
amenable  to  training;  talent  is  largely  the  capacity  to  learn, 
acquire,  appropriate,  adapt  oneself  to  demand.  Yet  the  genius 
that  has  won  the  largest  and  most  enduring  success  has  been 
joined  with  tirele^  industry  and  painstaking.  Compare  syno- 
nyms for  mind;  power. 

ANTONYMS: 

dulness     folly     imbecility     obtuseness     senseleflaneM     •tuptdlty 


GET 

SYNONYMS: 

achieve  attain  gain  procure 

acqnire  earn  obtain  receiTe 

Get  is  a  most  comprehensive  word.  A  person  gets  whateve^c^r 
he  comes  to  possess  or  experience,  whether  with  or  without  en-  — ^- 
deavor,  expectation,  or  desire ;  he  gets  a  bargain,  a  blow,  a  fall— ^'j 
a  fever;  he  gains  what  he  comes  to  by  effort  or  striving;  the 
swimmer  gains  the  shore ;  a  man  acquires  by  continuous  and  or- 
dinarily by  slow  process;  as,  one  acquires  a  foreign  language  — 
A  person  is  sometimes  said  to  gain  and  often  to  acquire  whaC^ 
has  not  been  an  object  of  direct  endeavor;  in  the  pursuits  o^ 
trade,  he  incidentally  gains  some  knowledge  of  foreign  couU' 
tries;  he  acquires  by  association  \vith  others  a  correct  or  in- 
correct accent;  he  acquires  a  bronzed  complexion  by  exposure 
to  a  tropical  sun ;  in  such  use,  what  he  gains  is  viewed  as  de- 
sirable, what  he  acquires  as  slowly  and  gradually  resulting.  A 
person  earns  what  he  gives  an  equivalent  of  labor  for,  though 
he  may  not  get  it.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  get  what  he 
has  not  earned;  the  temptation  to  all  dishonesty  is  the  desire 
to  get  a  living  or  a  fortune  without  earning  it.  When  one 
gets  the  object  of  his  desire,  he  is  said  to  obtain  it,  whether 
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Ii<3  has  gained  or  earned  it  or  not.  Win  denotes  contest,  with 
^k,  suggestion  of  chance  or  hazard;  in  popular  language,  a 
X>erson  is  often  said  to  win  a  lawsuit,  or  to  win  in  a  suit  at 
\wiW,  bat  in  legal  phrase  he  is  said  to  gain  his  suit,  case,  or 
<5Anse.  In  receiving,  one  is  strictly  passive;  he  may  get  an 
^^state  by  his  own  exertions  or  by  inheritance;  in  the  latter 
^ase  he  is  said  to  receive  it.  One  obtains  a  thing  commonly  by 
^some  direct  effort  of  his  own;  he  procures  it  commonly  by  the 
s.iitervention  of  some  one  else;  he  procures  a  dinner  or  an 
s^nterview;  he  secures  what  has  seemed  uncertain  or  elusive, 
^^^hen  he  gets  it  firmly  into  his  possession  or  under  his  con- 
'ftiroL    Compare  synonyms  for  attain;  makb;  rbact. 


See  synonyms  for  abandon. 


GIFT 

TNOmrMS: 

benefaction       boon  bribe  K^Ai^t  largess 

bequest  bonnty       donation       gratuity       present 

A  gift  is  in  the  popular,  and  also  in  the  legal  sense  that  which 
voluntarily  bestowed  without  expectation  of  return  or  com- 
pensation. Gift  is  now  almost  always  used  in  the  good  sense, 
hribe  always  in  the  evil  sense  to  signify  payment  for  a  dis- 
lionorable  service  under  the  semblance  of  a  gift.  In  Scriptural 
language  gift  is  often  used  for  bribe.  "The  king  by  judgment 
«8tablisheth  the  land;  but  he  that  receive! h  gifts  overthroweth 
it."  Prov.  xxix,  4.  A  benefaction  is  a  charitable  gift,  generally 
of  large  amount,  and  viewed  as  of  enduring  value,  as  an  en- 
dowment for  a  college.  A  donation  is  something,  perhaps  of 
great,  never  of  trivial  value,  given  usually  on  some  public 
ground,  as  to  a  cause 'or  to  a  person  representing  a  cause,  but 
not  necessarily  of  value  beyond  the  immediate  present;  as,  a 
donation  to  a  pastor.  A  gratuity  is  usually  something  of  mod- 
erate value  and  is  always  given  as  to  an  inferior,  and  as  of 
favor,  not  of  right;  as,  a  gratuity  to  a  waiter.  Largess  is 
archaic  for  a  bountiful  gratuity,  usually  to  be  distributed 
among  many,  as  among  the  heralds  at  ancient  tournaments.  A 
present  is  a  gift  of  friendship,  or  conciliation,  and  given  as  to 
an  equal  or  a  superior;  no  one's  pride  is  hurt  by  accepting 
what  is  viewed  as  strictly  a  present,    A  boon  is  a  gift  that  has 


give  2G4 

govern 


heeii  desired  or  craved  or  perhaps  asked,  or  somethiug  freely 
given  that  meets  some  great  desire.  A  grant  is  commonly 
considerable  in  amount  and  given  by  public  authority;  as,  a 
grant  of  public  lands  for  a  college. 

ANTOKYMSt 

compensation    earnlni^     sruerdon    penalty    remuneration    wage* 


GIVE 

SYNONYMS: 

bestow         coTnmimlcate       dellTor        simiit         pr^mumi^ 
oedo  confer  furnish       unpart       snpply 

To  give  is  primarily  to  transfer  to  another's  possession  o: 
ownership  without  compensation;  in  its  secondary  sense  i 
popular  use,  it  is  to  put  into  another's  possession  by  an; 
means  and  on  any  terms  whatever;  a  buyer  may  say  ^^Give  m 
the  goods,  and  I  will  give  you  the  money*';  we  speak  of  givin, 
answers,  information,  etc.,  and  often  of  giving  what  is  no 
agreeable  to  the  recipient,  as  blows,  medicine,  reproof;  bu 
when  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  to  indicate  the  contrary 
give  is  always  understood  in  its  primary  sense;  as,  this  boo 
was  given  me.  Give  thus  becomes,  like  get,  a  term  of  sue 
general  import  as  to  be  a  synonym  for  a  wide  variety  of  words- 
To  grant  is  to  put  into  one's  possession  in  some  formal  way. 
or  by  authoritative  act;  as.  Congress  grants  lands  to  a  rail — 
road  corporation.  To  speak  of  granting  a  favor  carries 
claim  or  concession  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  one  b; 
whom  the  grant  may  be  made;  to  confer  has  a  similar  sense 
as,  to  confer  a  degree  or  an  honor;  we  grant  a  request  ow  -^^ 
petition,  but  do  not  confer  it.  To  impart  is  to  give  of  tha'  -^* 
which  one  still,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  retains;  the  teache«r  -r 
imparts  instruction.  To  bestow  is  to  give  that  of  which  the  re-  =^*' 
celver  stands  in  especial  need;  we  bestow  alms.  - 

PREPOSITIONS: 

We  give  money  to  a  person  for  a,  thing,  for  a  purpose,  etc 
(or  without  proposition,  give  a  person   a  sum  pt  money)  * 
we  give  a  thing  to  or  into  one's  care  or  keeping;  the  w 
fugitive  gave  liimself  up  to  his  pursuers. 
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govern 

GOVERN 

SYNONYMS: 

oommand    curb       inflvenoe    mold       reicn   over    rule 
€onto«il        direot    maaaKa       reicn      restralm  sway 

Govern  carries  the  idea  of  authoritative  administration  or 
-some  exercise  of  authority  that  is  at  once  effective  and  con- 
tinuous; control  is  effective,  hut  may  he  momentary  or  oc- 
<;asional.     One  controls  what  he  holds  or  can  hold  at  will 
:&bsolutely  in  check;  as,  a  skilful  horseman  controls  a  spirited 
liorse;  a  person  controls  his  temper;  we  say  to  one  who  is  ex- 
<dtedy  ^'control  yourself."    A  person  commands  another  when 
lie  hasy  or  claims,  the  right  to  make  that  other  do  his  will,  with 
j>ower  of  inflicting  penalty  if  not  obeyed;  he  controls  another 
^whom  he  can  effectually  prevent  from  doing  anything  con- 
trary to  his  will;  he  governs  one  whom  he  actually  does  cause, 
^regularly  or  constantly^  to  obey  his  will;  a  parent  may  com- 
mand a  child  whom  he  can  not  govern  or  control.     The  best 
ieachers  are  not  greatly  prone  to  command,  but  govern  or 
-^sontrol  their  pupils  largely  by  other  means.     Command  is, 
however,  often  used  in  the  sense  of  securing,  as  well  as  requir- 
ing, submission  or  obedience,  as  when  we  speak  of  a  command- 
ing  influence;  a  man  commands  the  situation  when  he  can 
shape  events  as  he  pleases;  a  fortress  commands  the  region 
when  no  enemy  can  pass  against  its  resistance.     Govern  im- 
plies the  exercise  of  knowledge  and  judgment  as  well  as  power. 
To  rule  is  more  absolute  and  autocratic  than  to  govern;  to 
sway  is  to  move  by  quiet  but  effectual  influence;   to  mold 
is  not   only  to  influence   feeling  and   action,   but   to   shape 
character;  to  manage  is  to  secure  by  skilful  contrivance  the 
doing  of  one's  will  by  those  whom  one  can  not  directly  control; 
a  wise  mother,  by  gentle  means,  sways  the  feelings  and  molds 
the  lives  of  her  children;  to  be  able  to  manage  sen'ants  is 
an  important  element  of  good  housekeeping.    The  word  reign^ 
once  so  absolute,  now  simply  denotes  that  one  holds  the  offi- 
cial station  of  sovereign  in  a  monarchy,  with  or  without  ef- 
fective  power;   the  King  of  England   reigns;    the   Czar   of 
Russia  both  reigns  and  rules. 

AUTONYMS: 

be  In  subjection      be  subject      comply       obey       submit       yield 
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graceful  266 

happen *" 

GRACEFUL 

SYNONTM: 
beantifnl 

That  which  is  graceful  is  marked  by  elegance  and  harmony, 
with  ease  of  action,  attitude,  or  posture,  or  delicacy  of  form. 
Graceful  commonly  suggests  motion  or  the  possibility  of  mo- 
tion ;  beautiful  may  apply  to  absolute  fixity ;  a  landscape  or  a 
blue  sky  is  beautiful,  but  neither  is  graceful,  GraceftU  com- 
monly applies  to  beauty  as  addressed  to  the  eye,  though  we 
often  speak  of  a  graceful  poem  or  a  graceful  compliment 
Graceful  applies  to  the  perfection  of  motion,  especially  of  the 
lighter  motions,  which  convey  no  suggestion  of  stress  or 
strain,  and  are  in  harmonious  curves.  Apart  from  the  thought 
of  motion,  graceful  denotes  a  pleasing  harmony  of  outline, 
proportion,  etc.,  with  a  certain  degree  of  delicacy;  a  Hercules 
is  massive,  an  Apollo  is  graceful.  We  speak  of  a  graceful 
attitude,  graceful  drapery.    Compare  beautiful;  bbooming. 

ANTONYMS: 

See  synonyms  for  awkward. 

GRIEF 

SYNONYMS  I 

affliction     melancholy     reapret        ■orroir  trenU 

distress        monminK         saaness      tribnlatiom     woe 

Grief  is  acute  mental  pain  resulting  from  loss,  misfortune 
or  deep  disappointment    Grief  is  more  acute  and  less  endurin 
than  sorrow.    Sorrow  and  grief  are  for  definite  cause; 
and  melancholy  may  arise  from  a  vague  sense  of  want  or  1 
from  a  low  state  of  health,  or  other  ill-defined  cause; 
may  be  momentary;  melancholy  is  more  enduring,  and 
become  chronic.    Affliction  expresses  a  deep  heart-sorrow  an 
is   applied   also   to   the  misfortune   producing   such   sorrow 
mourning  most  frequently  denotes  sorrow  publicly  ex 
or  the  public  expression  of  such  sorrow  as  may  reasonably 
expected;  as,  it  is  common  to  observe  thirty  days  of  mou 
ing  on  the  death  of  an  oflker  of  state. 

ANTONYMS: 

See  synonyms  for  happiness. 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Grief  at  a  loss;  for  a  friend. 


267  Sraoefml 

HABIT 

i^TNOimCSt 

evstoBi  l&aMtude  routine  ■ysteiii  use 

fmihioii  praotiae  rule  nsase  wont 

Habit  is  a  tendency  or  inclination  toward  an  action  or  con- 
dition, which  by  repetition  has  become  easy,  spontaneous,  or 
even  unconscious,  or  an  action  or  regular  series  of  actions, 
or  a  condition  so  induced.    Custom  is  the  uniform  doing  of  the 
same  act  in   the   same  circumstance   for   a   definite   reason; 
i^outine  is  the  doing  of  customary  acts  in  a  regular  and  imi- 
^orm  sequence  and  is  more  mechanical  than  custom.    It  is  the 
custom  of  tradesmen  to  open  at  a  uniform  hour,  and  to  follow 
^  regular  routine  of  business  until  closing-time.    Habit  always 
includes  an  involuntary  tendency,  natural  or  acquired,  greatly 
strengthened  by  frequent  repetition  of  the  act,  and  may  be 
Uncontrollable,  or  even  unconscious.    Habitude  is  habitual  re- 
^^tion  or  association.     Custom  is  chiefly  used  of  the  action 
^f  many;    habit  of  the   action   of  one;    we   speak   of  the 
^"ustoms   of   society,   the   habits   of   an   individual.     Fashion 
^s  the  generally  recognized  custom   in   the  smaller  matters, 
Especially  in   dress.     A   rule   is   prescribed   either  by   some 
External  authority  or  by  one's  own  will;    as,  it  is  the  rule 
^f  the  house;    or,  I  make  it  my  invariable   rule.     System 
^8  the   coordination   of  many   acts   or  things  into   a   unity, 
"^md  is  more  and  better  than  routine.     Use  and  usage  denote 
'the  manner  of  using  something ;  we  speak  of  one  person's  use 
-^f  language,  but  of  the  usage  of  many;    a  use  or  tisage  is 
^dmost  always  a  habit.    Practise  is  the  active  doing  of  some- 
"thing  in  a  systematic  way;  we  do  not  speak  of  the  practise, 
^ot  of  the  habit  of  going  to  sleep ;  we  speak  of  a  tradesman's 
^^iustom,  a  lawyer's  or  a  physician's  practise.     Educationally, 
J>ractise  is  the  voluntary  and  persistent  attempt  to  make  skill 
a  habit;   as,  practise  in  penmanship.     Wont  is  blind  and  in- 
^stinetive  hcibit  like  that  which  attaches  an  animal  to  a  locality; 
the  word  is  now  almost  wholly  poetic.     Compare  DRESS. 

HAPPEN 

l»eohanoe    betide      come  to  pass       fall  ont      snperrene 
l»efall  ohance     fall  ooonr  take  place 

-A.  thing  is  said  to  happen  when  no  design  is  manifest,  or 
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none  especially  thought  of ;  it  is  said  to  chance  when  it  appear 
to  be  the  result  of  accident  (compare  synonyms  for  accident) 
An  incident  happens  or  occurs;  something  external  or  aetuB 
happens  to  one;  a  thoii5;ht  or  fancy  occurs  to  him.  Befai 
and  betide  are  transitive;  happen  is  intransitive;  somethini 
befalls  or  betides  a  person  or  happens  to  him.  Betide  i 
especially  used  for  anticipated  evil,  thought  of  as  waiting 
and  coming  at  its  appointed  time;  as  woe  betide  him!  On. 
event  supervenes  upon  another  event,  one  disease  upon  an 
other,  etc.  ["Transpire,"  in  the  sense  of  happen,  is  no 
authorized  by  good  usage;  a  thing  that  has  happened  is  prop 
erly  said  to  transpire  when  it  becomes  known.] 

PREPOSmOKSt 

An  event  happens  to  a  person ;  a  person  happens  on  or  up(^ 
a  fact,  discovery,  etc. 


HAPPINESS 


STNONTMS: 

blessedneM 

bUss 

oheer 

oomfort 

oontentmeiit 


delieht 

ecstasy 

enjoyment 

felicity 

gaiety 


gladness 

eratifieation 

Joy 

merriment 

mirth 


pleasure 

raptnre 

rejoieins 

satisfaetioi 

triomph 


Gratification  is  the  giving  any  mental  or  physical  desir 
something  that  it  craves;  satisfaction  is  the  giving  such  a  d€ 
sire  all  that  it  craves.  Happiness  is  the  positively  agreeabl 
experience  that  springs  from  the  possession  of  good,  the  gratif 
cation  or  satisfaction  of  the  desires  or  the  relief  from  pain  an 
evil.  Comfort  may  be  almost  wholly  negative,  being  found  i 
security  or  relief  from  that  which  pains  or  annoys;  there  i 
comfort  by  a  warm  fireside  on  a  wintry  nij^ht;  the  syrapath 
of  a  true  friend  affords  comfort  in  sorrow.  Enjoyment  i 
more  positive,  always  implying  something  to  be  definite! 
and  consciously  delighted  in;  a  sick  person  finds  comfort  i 
relief  from  pain,  while  he  may  be  far  from  a  state  of  enjoy 
ment,  Pleasure  is  still  more  vivid,  being  an  arousing  a 
the  faculties  to  an  intensely  agreeable  activity;    satisfaction 


luippineM 


18   xmore  tranquil  than  pleasure,  being  the  agreeable  conscious- 


ness of  having  all  that  our  faculties  demand  or  crave;  when 
a  ^^orthy  pleasure  is  past,  a  worthy  satisfaction  remains.  As 
referring  to  a  mental  state,  gratification  is  used  to  denote  a 
niild  form  of  happiness  resulting  from  some  incident  not  of 
veiry  great  iihportance;  satisfaction  should  properly  express  a 
hcgjspiness  deeper,  more  complete,  and  more  abiding;  but  as 
iii^telleet  or  sensibilities  of  a  low  order  may  find  satisfaction 
itt  that  which  is  very  poor  or  unworthy,  the  word  has  come 
to  be  feeble  and  tame  in  ordinary  use.  Happiness  is  more 
positive  than  comfort,  enjoyment,  or  satisfaction,  more  serene 
acKi  rational  than  pleasure;  pleasure  is  of  necessity  transient; 
^^^M'^piness  is  abiding,  and  may  be  eternal;  thus,  we  speak 
^^  pleasures,  but  the  plural  of  happiness  is  scarcely  used. 
^€^ppiness,  in  the  full  sense,  is  mental  or  spiritual  or  both, 
*-*id  is  viewed  as  resulting  from  some  worthy  gratification  or 
^^tisf action;  we  may  speak  of  a  brute  as  experiencing  com- 
fort or  pleasure,  but  scarcely  as  in  possession  of  happiness; 
^e  speak  of  vicious  pleasure,  delight,  or  joy,  but  not  of 
'^cious  happiness.  Felicity  is  a  philosophical  term,  colder  and 
^ore  formal  than  happiness.  Gladness  is  happiness  that  over- 
flows, expressing  itself  in  countenance,  voice,  manner,  and  ac- 
^on.  Joy  is  more  intense  than  happiness,  deeper  than  glad- 
ness, to  which  it  is  akin,  nobler  and  more  enduring  than 
pleasure.  Gaiety  is  more  superficial  than  joy,  more  demon - 
^rative  than  gladness.  Rejoicing  is  happiness  or  joy  that 
flnds  utterance  in  word,  song,  festivity,  etc.  Delight  is  vivid, 
overflowing  happiness  of  a  somewhat  transient  kind;  ecstasy 
'^  a  state  of  extreme  or  extravagant  delight  so  that  the  one  af- 
fected by  it  seems  almost  beside  himself  with  joy;  rapture  is 
<^losely  allied  to  ecstasy,  but  is  more  serene,  exalted,  and  en- 
during. Triumph  is  such  joy  as  results  from  victory,  success, 
achievement.  Blessedness  is  at  once  the  state  and  the  sense  of 
being  divinely  blessed;  as,  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous. 
Sliss  is  ecstatic,  perfected  happiness;  as,  the  bliss  of  heaven. 
Compare  comfort. 

AWrOKYMBt 

See  synonyms  for  grief. 
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STNONTMSi 

blessed 

bUssfia 

bUtbe 

blithesome 

bright 

buoyant 

cheerful 


HAPPY 

oheerins  gay  lucky 

cheery  glad  merry 

delighted  Jocund  mirthful 

delightful  jolly  pleased 

dexterous  jorial  prosperous 

feliciioutt  Joyful  rapturous 

fortunate  joyous 


reioieed 
rejoicing 
smiling 
sprigk^ 


Happy  primarily  refers  to  something  that  comes  '^by 
hap,"  a  chance  that  brings  prosperity,  benefit,  or  success. 

And  grasps  the   skirts   of   happy  chance. 

Texnysox      In  M$moriam,  st.  2. 

In  this  sense  happy  is  closely  allied  to  fortunate  and  luck 
(See  FORTUNATE.)    Happy  has,  however,  so  far  diverged  fro; 
this  original  sense  as  to  ^pply  to  advantages  where  chance 
not  recognized,  or  is  even  excluded  by  direct  reference  to  thi 
divine  will,  when  it  becomes  almost  equivalent  to  blessed. 

Behold,  happy  is  the  man  whom  God  eorrecteth. 

Job  T,  17. 

Happy  is  also  applied  to  the  ready  dexterity  or  skill  by  whid 
favorable  results  (usually  in  minor  matters)  are  secured,  whei 
it  becomes  a  synonym  for  dexterous ^  felicitous,  and  the  as 

sociated  words;  as,  he  has  a  happy  wit;  happy  at  retort  (com *- 

pare  cle\T5r).     In  its  most  frequent  present  use,  happy  i 
applied  to  the  state  of  one  enjoying  happinass,  or  to  that  b 
which  happiness  is  expressed;  as,  a  happy  heart;  a  happi 
face;  happy  laughter;  happy  tears   (compare  synonyms  fo"^ 
happiness.)     Cheerful  applies  to  the  possession  or  expreseio 
of  a  moderate  and  tranquil  happiness.    A  cheery  word  spon 
taneously  gives  cheer  to  others;    a  cheering  word  is  more  di 
tinctly  planned  to  cheer  and  encourage.     Gay  applies  to  a 
effusive  and  superficial  happiness  (often  not  really  worthy  o 
that  name)  perhaps  resulting  largely  from  abundant  anim: 
spirits;    we  speak  of  gay  revelers  or  a  gay  horse.     A  jo 
person  is  one  brimming  over  with  easy  merriment,  ignorin 
the  possibility  of  care,  anxiety,  or  sorrow,  and  finding  ex 
sion  in  smiles,  laughter,  and  even  boisterous  merriment;  jovi 
is  often,  but  not  necessarily  associated  with  convivial 
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And  there  is  no  fovial  companionship  equal  to  that  where  the  jokca 
rather   small   and  the   laughter   abundant. 

Irving  Sketch  Book  p.  28 


971  happy 

-^^^ harmony 

A  buoyant  s])irit  is,  as  it  were,  bonie  up  by  joy  and  hope. 
A  sunny  disposition  has  a  constant  tranquil  brightness  that 
irradiates  all  who  come  within  its  influence. 


Compare  synonyms  for  grief. 

JPBZVOSmOKS : 

A  kappy  event  for  him;  happy  at  a  reply;  happy  in  his 
liome,  with  his  friends,  among  his  children;  happy  <U  the  dis- 
•c^overy,  over  his  success. 


HARMONY 

ITHOimCS: 

aeeord  •oaoord  oonsiatenoy  unifonnity 

ao«ordanee  oonourrenoe  oonsonanee  umion 

asreemeat  oonformity  syminetrT  unison 

amity  oonKmity  nnanimity  nnity 

eoaeert  ooiuient 

When  tones,  thoughts,  or  feelings,  individually  different,  com- 

ine  to  form  a  consistent  and  pleasing  whole,  there  is  harmony, 

-'Xarmony  is  deeper  and  more  essential  than  agreement;  we  may 

^Siave  a  superficial,  forced,  or  patched-up  agreement,  but  never 

^91  superficial,  forced,  or  patched-up  harmony.    Concord  is  less 

z^uU  and  spiritual  than  harmony.    Concord  implies  more  voli- 

^on  than  accord;  as,  their  views  were  found  to  be  in  perfect 

-^iccord;  or,  by  conference  concord  was  secured;  we  do  not 

^eoore  accord,  but  discover  it.     We  may  speak  of  being  in 

-4tceord  with  a  person  on  one  point,  but  harmony  is  wider  in 

irange.     Concert  is  agreement,  as  by  mutual  understanding, 

iresolting  in  action  toward  a  single  purpose;  as,  concert  of 

^ews;  concert  of  action  or  "concerted"  action.     Conformity 

^38  eoirespondence  in  form,  manner,  or  use;  the  word  often 

sgnifies  submission  to  authority  or  necessity,  and  may  be  as 

:far  as  possible  from   harmony;   as,   the   attempt   to   secure 

^ionfarmity  to   an   established   religion.      Congruity   involves 

the  dement  of  suitableness;    consistency  implies  the  absence 

of  conflict  or  contradiction  in  views,  statements,  or  acts  which 

are  brought  into  comparison,  as  in  the  different  statements  of 

the  same  person  or  the  different  periods  of  one  man's  life; 

unanimity  is  the  complete  hearty  agreement  of  many;  consent 

•nd  concurrence  refer  to  decision  or  action,  but  consent  is 
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more  passive  than  concurrence;  one  speaks  by  general 
sent  when  no  one  in  the  assembly  cares  to  make  formal  o 
jection;    a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  depends  upon  th 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  judges.     Compare  agree 
friendship;  melody. 


ANTOmrMS: 

antagonism 

battle 

conflict 

contention 

contest 


controversy 

difference 

disagreement 

discord 

disproportion 


dissension 

disunion 

hostility 

incongruity 

Inconsistency 


oppositioi 

schism 

sepcuratioi 

variance 

warfiare 


STNONTMS: 

orop 
fmit 

harvest^feast 
harreflt'festiTal 


HARVEST 

harrest'lioiiie 
harrestins 
harvest' tide 
harrest^time 
laoreate 


ingatlierins 
prooeeda 
prodnoe 
product 


result 

retnr 

yield 


tit 


Harvest,   from   the  Anglo-Saxon,   signified  originally  "an 
turon/'  and  as  that  is  the  usual  season  of  gathering  ripene 
crops  in  Northern  lands,  the  word  came  to  its  present  mean 
ing  of  the  season  of  gathering  ripened  grain  or.  fruits,  whethe 
summer  or  autumn,  and  hence  a  crop  gathered  or  ready  fo 
gathering;  also,  the  act  or  process  of  gathering  a  crop  o 
crops.    "The  harvest  truly  is  great,  but  the  laborers  are  few,' 
Luke  X,  2.    "Lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  on  the  fields,  for  the 
are  white  already  to  harvest/'  John  iv,  35.     Harvest  is  thi^ 
elegant  and  literary  word;    crop  is  the  common  and  com^ — 
mercial  expression ;  we  say  a  man  sells  his  crop,  but  we  shoulc^ 
not  speak  of  his  selling  his  harvest;  we  speak  of  an  ample  or* 
abundant  harvest,  a  good  crop.     Harvest  is  applied  almost' 
wholly  to   grain;    crop   applies  to   almost   anything  that  is 
gathered  in;     we  speak  of  the  potato-crop,  not  the  potato- 
harvest;    we   may  say   either  the   wheat-crop   or  the  wheat- 
harvest.     Produce  is  a  collective  word   for  all  that  is  pro- 
duced  in   farming  or  gardening,   and   is,   in   modern   usage, 
almost  wholly  restricted  to  this  sense;  we  speak  of  produce 
collectively,  but  of  a  product  or  various  products;  vegetables, 
fruits,  eggs,  butter,  etc.,  may  be  termed  farm- produce,  or  the 
products  of  the  farm.    Product  is  a  word  of  wider  applica- 
tion than  produce;  we  speak  of  the  products  of  manufacturing, 
the  products  of  thought,  or  the  product  obtained  by  multiply- 
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ing  ODe  number  l^  another.    The  word  proceeds  is  chiefly  used 
of  the  return  from  an  investment;  we  speak  of  the  produce 
of  a  farmi  bnt  of  the  proceeds  of  the  money  invested  in  farm- 
ing.  The  yield  is  what  the  land  gives  up  to  the  farmer's  de- 
naand;  we  speak  of  the  return  from  an  expenditure  of  money 
or  labor,  but  of  the  yield  of  com  or  oats.    Harvest  has  also 
^   figurative  use,  such  as  crop  more  rarely  permits;  we  term 
^   religions  revival  a  harvest  of  souls;    the  Result  of  lax  en- 
forcement of  law  is  a  harvest  of  crime.     As  regards  time, 
^<Mrvest,  harvest-tide,  and  harvest-time  alike  denote  the  period 
^Y*  season  when  the  crops  are  or  should  be  gathered  {tide  being 
dimply  the  old  Saxon  word  for  time).    Harvest-home  ordina- 
^^y  denotes  the  festival  of  harvest,  and  when  used  to  denote 
dimply  the  season  always  gives  a  suggestion  of  festivity  and 
^"^joicing,  such  as  harvest  and  harvest-time  by  themselves  do 
^^«t  express. 


HATRED 


^THOimCSt 


tipAtky 


detestation 

dislike 

eiuHLity 

Kiids^ 
te 


iMBtiUty 
iU   wiU 
malerolenoe 
a&alioe 


rancor 

ropagnanoe 

resentment 


spite 


Repugnance  applies  to  that  which  one  feels  himself  sum- 
^noned  or  impelled  to  do  or  to  endure,  and  from  which  he 
instinctively  draws  back.  Aversion  is  the  turning  away  of 
the  mind  or  feelings  from  some  person  or  thing,  or  from  some 
course  of  action,  etc.  Hate,  or  hatred,  as  applied  to  persons, 
is  intense  and  continued  aversion,  usually  with  disposition  to 
injure;  anger  is  sudden  and  brief,  hcUred  is  lingering  and  en- 
during; "Her  wrath  became  a  hate,"  Tennyson  Pelleas  and 
Ettarre  st.  16.  As  applied  to  things,  hatred  is  intense  aversion, 
with  desire  to  destroy  or  remove;  hatred  of  evil  is  a  righteous 
passion,  akin  to  abhorrence,  but  more  vehement.  Malice  in- 
volves the  active  intent  to  injure;  in  the  legal  sense,  malice 
is  the  intent  to  injure,  even  though  with  no  personal  ill  will; 
as,  a  highwayman  would  be  said  to  entertain  malice  toward  the 
unknown  traveler  whom  he  attacks.  Malice  is  direct,  pressing 
toward  a  result;  malignity  is  deep,  lingering,  and  venomous, 
though  often  impotent  to  act;  rancor  (akin  to  rancid)is  cherished 
maiignity  that  has  soured  and  festered  and  is  virulent  and 
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implacable.  Spite  is  petty  maiice  that  dislights  to  inflict  sting- 
ing pain;  grudge  is  deeper  than  spite;  it  is  sinister  and  bitter 
grudge,  resentment,  and  revenge  are  all  retaliatory,  grudg* 
being  the  disposition,  revenge  the  determination  to  repay 
or  supposed  oftense  with  injury;  revenge  may  denote  also  th 
retaliatory  act;  resentment,  the  best  word  of  the  three, 
holds  itself  to  be  justifiable,  but  looks  less  certainly  to  actio 
than  grudge  or  revenge.  Simple  goodness  may  arouse  tfa< 
hatred  of  the  wicked;  they  will  be  moved  to  revenge  only  b; 
what  they  deem  an  injury  or  affront.  Compare  abomination 
anger;  antipathy;  enmity. 

ANTOXTMSi 

See  synonyms  for  friendship;  love. 


HAVE 

STNONTMS: 

be   in    possession   of  hold 

be  possessed  of  ooenpy 

Have  is  the  most  general  word,  and  is  applied  to  whateved^ 
belongs  to  or  is  connected  with  one;  a  man  has  a  head  or  ^0 
headache,  a  fortune  or  an  opinion,  a  friend  or  an  enemy;  h^^ 
has  time,  or  h<js  need ;  he  may  be  said  to  have  what  is  his  own  .^si 
what  he  has  borrowed,  what  has  been  entrusted  to  him,  o^C 
what  he  has  stolen.    To  possess  a  thing  is  to  have  the  owner^ — 
ship  with  control  and  enjoyment  of  it.     To  hold  is  to  hav^ 
in  one's  hand,  or  securely  in  one's  control;  a  man  holds  hi^ 
friend's  coat  for  a  moment,  or  he  holds  a  struggling  horse;  h^ 
holds  a  promissory  note,  or  holds  an  office.    To  own  is  to  haveP 
the  right  of  property  in;    to  possess  is  to  have  that  right  in 
actual  exercise;  to  occupy  is  to  have  possession  and  use,  with 
some  degree  of  permanency,  with  or  without  ownership.     A 
man  occupies  his  own  house  or  a  room  in  a  hotel ;  a  man  may 
own  a  farm  of  which  he  is  not  in  possession  because  a  tenant 
occupies  it  and  is  determined  to  hold  it;   the  proprietor  owns 
the   property,   but   the   tenant   is   in   possession.     To   he  in 
possession  differs  from  possess  in  that  to  possess  denotes  both 
right  and  fact,  while  to  he  in  possession  denotes  simply  the 
fact  with  no  affirmation  as  to  the  right.     To  have  reason  is 
to  be  endowed  with  the  faculty;  to  he  in  possession  of  one's 
reason  denotes  that  the  faculty  is  in  actual  present 
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nealthy 

HAZARD 

aoeideat       eluuie*  danger  jeopardy       risk 

eawialt^       oontiBcemey    fortuity       pmeil  ventiiro 

Hazard  is  the  incurring  the  possibility  of  loss  or  harm  for 

^lie  possibility  of  benefit;  danger  may  have  no  compensating 

«Qtemative.     In  hazard  the  possibilities  of  gain  or  loss  are 

Kicarly  balanced;  in  risk  the  possibility  of  loss  is  the  chief 

'Llioiight;  the  fool-hardy  take  great  risks  in  mere  wantonness; 

ixi  chance  and  venture  the  hope  of  good  predominates;  we 

s;|)eak  of  a  merchant's  venture,  but  of  an  insurance  company's 

«Tw*/  one  may  be  driven  by  circumstances  to  run  a  risk;  he 

^Teely  seeks  a  venture;  we  speak  of  the  chance  of  winning,  the 

^^-azard  or  risk  of  losing.    Accidents  are  incalculable ;  casualties 

<Xuiy  be  to  a  certain  extent  anticipated;  death  and  wounds  are 

^UttwAties  of  battle,  certain  to  happen  to  some,  but  uncertain 

^fcs  to  whom  or  how  many.    A  contingency  is  simply  an  inde- 

^^^crminable  future  event,  which  may  or  may  not  be  attended 

"Vrith  danger  or  risk.    See  accident;  danger. 


lurance  necessity  protection  safety  surety 

csrtainty  plan  safegruard  security 


HEALTHY 


t 


hale  liysienio  sanitary  TiKorons 

healthful  salnbrioiui  sonnd  prell 

hearty  salutary  strong  wholesome 

Healthy  is  most  correctly  used  to  signify  possessing  or  en- 
joying health  or  its  results;  as,  a  healthy  person;  a  healthy 
condition.  Healthful  signifies  promotive  of  health,  tending 
or  adapted  to  confer,  preserve,  or  promote  health;  as  a 
healthful  climate.  Wholesome  food  in  a  healthful  climate 
makes  a  healthy  man.  With  healthful  are  ranged  the  words 
hygienic,  salubrious,  salutary,  sanitary,  and  wholesome,  while 
the  other  words  are  associated  with  healthy.  Salubrious  is 
always  used  in  the  physical  sense,  and  is  chiefly  applied  to 
air  or  climate.  Salutary  is  now  chiefly  used  in  the  moral 
sense;  as,  a  salutary  lesson. 

AHTOKYMSi 

delicate        exhausted     fraerile     sick  wasted       worn  down 

diseased       falllna  frail  unhealthy      weak  worn  out 

emaciated    fainUng        ill  unsound        worn 
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HELP 

SYNONYMS: 

abet  befriend  foster  sueoov  evstalB 

aid  oooperate        eeeond  support  upheld 

assist  enoonrase       stand  by 

Help  expresses  greater  dependence  and  deeper  need  than 
aid.    In  extremity  we  say  ''God  help  me!"  rather  than  **Qod 
aid  me!"     In  time  of  danger  we  cry  "help!  help!"  rather 
than  ^^aid!  aid!"    To  aid  is  to  second  another's  own  exertions. 
We  can  speak  of  helping  the  helpless,  but  not  of  aiding  them- 
Help  includes  aid,  but  aid  may  fall  short  of  the  meaning  of 
help.    In  law  to  aid  or  ahet  makes  one  a  principaL     (Com- 
pare synonyms  for  ack^essort.)     To  cooperate  is  to  aid  as  an 
equal;  to  assist  implies  a  subordinate  and  secondary  relatioii- 
One  assists  a  fallen  friend  to  rise;  he  cooperates  with  him 
in  helping  others.    Encourage  refers  to  mental  aid,  as  upholdi 
now  usually  does;  succor  and  support,  oftenest  to  material  as- 
sistance.    We  encourage  the  timid  or  despondent,  succor  tb^ 
endangered>  support  the  weak,  uphold  those  who  else  migbt 
be  shaken  or  cast  down.    Compare  abet;  promote. 

ANTONYMS  I 

counteract      discourage      oppose       resist      thwart       with8tars><^ 

PREPOSITIONS  I 

Help  in  an  enterprise  with  money;  help  to  snecess;  again^^^^ 
the  enemy. 

HERETIC 

SYNONYMS: 

apostate   dissenter      nonconformist    renegade      traiiu^    ' 
deserter    heresiaroh    pervert  schismatie 

Etymologically,  a  heretic  is  one  who  takes  or  chooses  h  '^^ 
own  belief,   instead  of  the  belief  of  his  church;    hence,     -^ 
heretic  is  one  who  denies  commonly  accepted  views,  or  wla^ 
holds  opinions  contrary  to  the  recognized  standard  or  tenets 
of  any  established  religious,  philosophical,  or  other  system^ 
school,  or  party;  the  religious  sense  of  the  word  is  the  pre- 
dominant one;  a  schismatic  is  primarily  one  who  produces 
a  split  or  rent  in  the  church.     A  heretic  differs  in  doctrine 
from  the  religious  body  with  which  he  is  connected;  a  schis- 
matic differs  in  doctrine  or  practise,  or  in  both.   A  heretic  may 
be  reticent,  or  even  silent ;  a  schismatic  introduces  divisions.   A 
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Keresiareh  is  the  author  of  a  heresy  or  the  leader  of  a  heretical 
party,  and  is  thus  at  once  a  heretic  and  a  schiematic.  An 
apostate  is  one  who  forsakes  a  faith  that  he  formerly  pro- 
fessed. 

He  [the  Boman  emperor  JaUftu]  h»d  been  a  profeieed  Ohriitian,  bnt 
U  M  from  Oliriitiaiiityi  and  turned  Pagan ;  and,  therefore,  is  called  the 
t9ottaU,  Edwabdb  Hi9i.  Redemption,  per.  iii,  ch.  8,  p.  821. 

A  pervert  is  one  who  is  regarded  as  "perverted"  from  a  true 
to  a  false  faith;  the  same  person  is  often  called  a  pervert  by 
those  whom  he  leaves  and  a  "convert"  by  those  whom  he 
joins.  With  advancing  ideas  of  religious  liberty,  the  odious 
sense  once  attached  to  these  words  is  largely  modified,  and 
heretic  is  often  used  playfully.  Dissenter  and  nonconformist 
are  terms  specifically  applied  to  English  subjects  who  hold 
tbemselves  aloof  from  the  Church  of  England;  the  former 
term  is  extended  to  non-adherents  of  the  established  church 
in  some  other  countries,  as  Russia.  A  deserter  is  6ue  who 
forsakes  duty  or  allegiance;  a  soldier  who  becomes  a  de- 
ierter  may  simply  abscond,  or  he  may  "desert  to  the  enemy," 
—one  of  the  most  unpardonable  of  military  offenses;  a  rene- 
9ode  may  be  a  deserter  in  either  sense,  though  the  latter  is 
the  prevailing  one;  in  the  ancient  struggles  against  the  Mo- 
hammedan powers  a  Christian  who  joined  the  Turks  or 
Moors  was  distinctively  called  a  renegade,  A  traitor  is  one 
^ho  basely  betrays  his  associates  either  in  religious,  civil, 
^r  military  life  (compare  treason  under  fraud). 

Jadae   Iseariot,   which   also  was  the   troitor.  Luke  vi,  16. 

HETEROGENEOUS 

MnOKTMMt 

eoafvsed  mlnsled  nnlioinoseneoiis 

eongloaaarate  miscellaneous  nnllke 

discordant  mlzed  variant 

dissimilar  non-homoseneons  Tarlons 

Substances  quite  unlike  are  heterogeneous  as  regards  each 
other.  A  heterogeneous  mixture  is  one  whose  constituents  are 
not  only  unlike  in  kind,  but  unevenly  distributed;  cement  is 
composed  of  substances  such  as  lime,  sand,  and  clay,  which 
are  heterogeneous  as  regards  each  other,  but  the  cement  is 
said  to  be  homogeneous  if  the  different  constituents  are  evenly 
mixed  throughout,  so  that  any  one  portion  of  the  mixture  is 
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exactly  like  any  other.  A  substance  may  fail  of  being  homo- 
geneous and  yet  not  be  heterogeneoaa,  in  which  case  it  is  said 
to  be  non-homogeneous  or  unhomogeneous;  a  bar  of  iron  that 
contains  flaws,  air-bubbles,  etc.,  or  for  any  other  reason  is  not 
of  uniform  structure  and  density  throughout,  though  no  foreign 
substance  be  mixed  with  the  iron,  is  said  to  be  tum-homo- 
geneous,  A  miscellaneous  mixture  may  or  may  not  be  hetero- 
geneous; if  the  objects  are  alike  in  kind,  but  different  in 
size,  form,  quality,  use,  etc.,  and  without  special  order  or 
relation,  the  collection  is  miscellaneous;  if  the  objects  differ  in 
kind,  such  a  mixture  is  also,  and  more  strictly,  heterogeneous; 
a  pile  of  unassorted  lumber  is  miscellaneous;  the  contents 
of  a  school-boy's  pocket  are  commonly  misceUaneoue  and 
might  usually  be  termed  heterogeneous  as  well.    See  ooicflex. 


ANTOinrMSi 

aUke 
homogeneous 

identical 
Uke 

pure 
same 

similar 
uniform 

HIDE 

STNONTMS: 

bnry  oover  entoa&h 

oloah  disguise  inter 

conceal       dissemble       mash 


suppress 


secrete 

Hide  is  the  general  term,  including  all  the  rest,  signifying  to 
put  out  of  sight  or  beyond  ready  observation  or  approach;  a 
thing  may  be  hidden  by  intention,  by  accident,  or  by  the  im- 
perfection of  the  faculties  of  the  one  from  whom  it  is  hidden ; 
in  their  games,  children  hide  the  slipper,  or  hide  themselves 
from  each  other;  a  man  unconsciously  hides  a  picture  from 
another  by  standing  before  it,  or  hides  a  thing  from  himself 
by  laying  something  else  over  it.  Even  an  unconscious  object 
may  hide  another;  as,  a  cloud  hides  the  sun,  or  a  building 
hides  some  part  of  the  prospect  by  intervening  between  it 
and  the  observer's  position.  As  an  act  of  persons,  to  conceal 
is  always  intentional;  one  may  hide  his  face  in  anger,  grief, 
or  abstraction;  he  conceals  his  face  when  he  fears  recogni- 
tion. A  house  is  hidden  by  foliage;  the  bird's  nest  is  art- 
fully concealed.  Secrete  is  a  stronger  word  than  conceal, 
and  is  used  chiefly  of  sueh  material  objects  as  may  be  sep- 
arated from  the  person,  or  from  their  ordinary  surroundings, 
and  put  in  unlooked-for  places;  a  man  conceals  a  scar  on  his 
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hide 
high 


faee^  but  does  not  secrete  it ;  a  thief  secretee  stolen  goods ;  an 
officer  may  also  be  said  to  secrete  himself  to  watch  the  thief.  A 
thing  is  covered  by  patting  something  over  or  around  it,  whether 
by  aoddent  or  design;  it  is  screened  by  putting  something  be- 
fore ity  always  with  some  purpose  of  protection  from  observa- 
tion, ineonvenienoe,  attack,  censure,  etc.  In  the  figurative  use,  a 
person  may  hide  honorable  feelings;  he  conceals  an  evil  or  hos- 
tile intent.  Anything  which  is  effectually  covered  and  hidden 
under  any  mass  or  accumulation  is  buried,  Monev  is  buried  in 
the  ground;  a  body  is  buried  in  the  sea;  a  paper  ii buried  under 
other  documents.  Whatever  is  buried  is  hidden  or  concealed; 
but  there  are  many  ways  of  hiding  or  concealing  a  thing  without 
burying  it.  So  a  person  may  be  covered  with  wraps,  and  not 
buried  under  them.  Bury  may  be  used  of  any  object,  entomb 
and  inter  only  of  a  dead  body.  Figuratively,  one  may  be  said  to 
be  buried  im  business,  in  study,  etc.    Compare  immerse;  PAii- 

UATB. 


AHTORYMS: 

admit  dladose 

advertise  discover 

avow  disinter 

betray  divulce 

confess  exhibit 


exhume 
expose 
lay  bare 
lay  open 
make  known 


manifest 

show 

promulgate 

tell 

publish 

uncover 

raise 

unmask 

reveal 

unveil 

elevated 


ezmlted 
lefty 


HIGH 

noble 
proud 


steep 
taU 


toweriniT 
uplifted 


Deep,  while  an  antonym  of  high  in  usage,  may  apply  to  the 
very  same  distance  simply  measured  in  an  opposite  direction^ 
high  applying  to  vertical  distance  measured  from  below  up- 
ward, and  deep  to  vertical  distance  measured  from  above  down- 
ward ;  as,  a  deep  valley  nestling  between  high  mountains.  High 
is  a  relative  term  signifying  greatly  raised  above  any  object, 
base,  or  surface,  in  comparison  with  what  is  usual,  or  with 
some  standard;  a  table  is  high  if  it  exceeds  thirty  inches;  a 
hill  is  not  high  at  a  hundred  feet.  That  is  tall  whose  height  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  its  breadth  or  diameter,  and  whose  actual 
height  is  great  for  an  object  of  its  kind ;  as,  a  tall  tree ;  a  taU 
man;  taU  grass.  That  is  lofty  which  is  imposing  or  majestic 
in  height;  we  term  a  spire  tall  with  reference  to  its  altitude,  or 
lofty  with  reference  to  its  majestic   appearance.     That   is 


kinder 
kietory 
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eleviUed  which  is  raised  somewhat  above  its  snrroimdiiigs;  tha.^ 
is  eminent  which  is  far  above  them;  as,  an  elevated  platfomn.  ; 
an  eminent  promontory.  In  the  figurative  sense,  elevated  is  lesis 
than  eminent,  and  this  less  than  exalted;  we  speak  of  kiglm^ 
lofty,  or  elfivated  thoughts,  aims,  etc.,  in  the  good  sense,  bv.'ft 
sometimes  of  high  feelings,  looks,  words,  etc.,  in  the  invidioi 
sense  of  haughty  or  arrogant.  A  high  ambition  may  be  merel; 
selfish;  a  lofty  ambition  is  worthy  and  noble.  Towering,  r 
the  literal  sense  compares  with  lofty  and  majestic;  but  in  thL^ 
figurative  seftse,  its  use  is  almost  invidious;  as  a  towerin  ma 
passion ;  a  towering  ambition  disregards  and  crushes  all  oppo^K^ 
ing  considerations,  however  rational,  lovely,  or  holy.    Cknnpi 

STEEP. 


ANTOXTMS: 

base 
deep 

degraded 
depressed 

dwarfed 
inferior 

HINDER 

low 
mean 

short 
stunt 

STNOXTMS: 

baffle 

balk 

bar 

block 

okeck 

olog 

oonnteract 

defer 

delay 

deter 

embarraes 

encumber 

foil 

frustrate 

kamper 

impede 

interrupt 

obstruct 

oppose 

postpone 

prevent 

prolong 

resisi 
retar 
•tay 

stop 
tkwa 

To  hinder  is  to  keep  from  action,  progress,  motion,  or  growt 
or  to  make  such  action,  progress,  motion,  or  growth  later 
beginning  or  completion  than  it  would  otherwise  have  bee 
An  action  is  prevented  by  anything  that  comes  in  before  it 
make  it  impossible;  it  is  hindered  by  anything  that  keeps 
from  either  beginning  or  ending  so  soon  as  it  otherwise  woul 
or  as  expected  or  intended.     It  is  more  common,  however,  tr-^ 
say  that  the  start  is  delayed,  the  progress  hindered.    An  actio-^ 
that  is  hindered  does  not  take  place  at  the  appointed  or  appro- 
priate time ;  that  which  is  prevented  does  not  take  place  at  all ; 
to  hinder  a  thing  long  enough  may  amount  to  preventing  it.    A 
railroad-train  may  be  hindered  by  a  snow-storm  from  arriving 
on  time;  it  may  by  special  order  be  prevented  from  starting. 
To  retard  is  simply  to  make  slow  by  any  means  whatever.    To 
obstruct  is  to  hinder,  or  possibly  to  prevent  advance  or  passage 
by  putting  something  in  the  way ;  to  oppose  or  resist  is  to  hinder » 
or  possibly  to  prevent  by  directly  contrary  or  hostile  action, 
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•esist  being  the  stronger  term  and  having  more  suggestion  of 
>hysical  force ;  obstructed  roads  hinder  the  march  of  an  enemy, 
hoHgh  there  may  be  no  force  strong  enough  to  oppose  it;  one 
apposes  a  measure,  a  motion,  an  amendment,  or  the  like;  it  is  a 
riminal  offense  to  resist  an  officer  in  the  discharge  of  his 
tnty;  the  physical  system  may  resist  the  attack  of  disease  or 
be  action  of  a  remedy.  Compare  conquer;  defer;  impedi- 
knt;  obstruct;  protbacf. 

lHTOHTMSs 

See  synonyms  for  quicken. 

"BEPonnoNSt 

Hinder  one  in  his  progress;  from  acting  jMromptly;  hy 
'pposition. 

HISTORY 

tTKONTMSs 

aeeovat  biocrapliy  aivAimeiit  record 

aaiialg  okroniole  marration  resiater 

mrehiweu  Bieaioir  marratlTo  atorj 

aatoliiosrapliy  memorial  reeital 

History  is  a  systematic  record  of  past  events.  Annals  and 
hronicles  relate  events  with  little  regard  to  their  relative 
nportance,  and  with  complete  subserviency  to  their  succession 
a  time.  Annals  are  yearly  records ;  chronicles  follow  the  order 
f  time.  Both  necessarily  lack  emphasis,  selection,  and  per- 
pective.  Archives  are  public  records,  which  may  be  annals, 
r  chronicles,  or  deeds  of  property,  etc.  Memoirs  generally 
^ord  the  lives  of  individuals  or  facts  pertaining  to  individual 
ves.  A  biography  is  distinctly  a  written  account  of  one  per- 
)n'8  life  and  actions ;  an  autobiography  is  a  biography  written 
y  the  person  whose  life  it  records.  Annals,  archives,  chroni- 
les,  biographies,  and  memoirs  and  other  records  furnish  the 
laterials  of  history.  History  recounts  events  with  careful 
ttention  to  their  importance,  their  mutual  relations,  their 
luses  and  consequences,  selecting  and  grouping  events  on  the 
round  of  interest  or  importance.  History  is  usually  applied 
}  such  an  account  of  events  affecting  communities  and  nations, 
tough  sometimes  we  speak  of  the  history  of  a  single  eminent 
fe.    Compare  record. 

HTOHTMSt 

See  synonyms  for  fiction. 
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STVOHTMSs 

blessed 
eonseerated 


HOLY 


deToted 
divine 


l&allonred 
saored 


saimtlT 
set  a: 


Sacred  is  applied  to  that  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  inviolabE^ 
on  any  account,  and  so  is  not  restricted  to  divine  things;  ther^^ 
fore  in  its  lower  applications  it  is  less  than  holy.  That  wbic^b 
is  sacred  may  be  made  so  by  institution,  decree,  or  asaociatioim  9 
that  which  is  holy  is  so  by  its  own  nature,  possessing  intrinsic: 
moral  purity,  and,  in  the  highest  sense,  absolute  moral  perfe^ — 
tion.  God  is  holy;  his  commands  are  sacred.  Holy  may 
applied  also  to  that  which  is  hallowed;  as,  ''the  place  whereoi 
thou  standest  is  holy  ground,'^  Ex,  iii,  5.  In  such  use  holy  L.'. 
more  than  sacred,  as  if  the  very  qualities  of  a  spiritnal  (►' 
divine  presence  were  imparted  to  the  place  or  object.  Divin-'m 
has  been  used  with  great  looseness,  as  applying  to  anythini 
eminent  or  admirable,  in  the  line  either  of  goodness  or  of  mei 
power,  as  to  eloquence,  music,  etc.,  but  there -is  a  conunendabL 
tendency  to  restrict  the  word  to  its  higher  sense,  as  designating 
that  which  belongs  to  or  is  worthy  of  the  Divine  Being.  Coi 
pare  perfect;  pure. 


ANTONYMS: 

abominable 

common 

cursed 


impure 

polluted 

secular 


unconsecrated 

unhallowed 

unholy 


unsanctlfle 

wicked 

worldly 


STNONTMSt 

abode        durellins 
doiaioil     fireside 


HOME 


Habitation     beartbstone     insl^eid 
beartb  bouse  resideii 


Abode,  dwelling,  and  habitation  are  used  with  little  differenc-     ^^ 
of  meaning  to  denote  the  place  where  one  habitually  lives 
abode  and  habitation  belong  to  the  poetic  or  elevated  styk 
Even  dwelling  is  not  used  in  familiar  speech;  a  person  sa^ 
'^y  house,"  "my  homey"  or  more  formally  "my  residence.' 
Home,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  denoting  originally  a  dweUim 
oame  to  mean  an  endeared  dwelling  as  the  scene  of  domesti 
love  and  happy  and  cherished  family  life,  a  sense  to  whic! 
there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  restrict  the  word — desirabl: 
so,  since  we  have  other  words  to  denote  the  mere  dweUing-pla< 
we  say  "The  wretched  tenement  could  not  be  called  home^ 
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"l^he  humble  cabin  was  dear  to  him  as  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood." 

Home'M  not  merely  four  square  walls, 

Though   with  pictures  hung  and  gilded; 

Home  is  where  affection  calls — 

Where  its  shrine  the  heart  has  huilded. 

Thus  the  word  comes  to  signify  any  place  of  rest  and  peace, 
f nd  especially  heaven,  as  the  soul's  peaceful  and  eternal  dweH« 
^-place. 

HONEST 

it 

frAAk  insennoiui  true 

•Qvltable      senvine  Jnst  trustworthy 

fmlsr  sood  sincere  tmsty 

faitlifiil         Honorable  straisKtforward  nprlsht 

One  who  is  honest  in  the  ordinary  sense  acts  or  is  always 
disposed  to  act  with  careful  regard  for  the  rights  of  others, 
especially  in  matters  of  business  or  property;   one  who  is 
honorable  scrupulously  observes  the  dictates  of  a  personal  honor 
that  is  higher  than  any  demands  of  mercantile  law  or  public 
opinion,  and  will  do  nothing  unworthy  of  his  own  inherent 
Mobility  of  soul.     The  honest  man  does  not  steal,  cheat,  or 
defraud;  the  honorable  man  will  not  take  an  unfair  advantage 
that  "would  be  allowed  him;  he  will  make  a  sacrifice  which  no 
one  could  require  of  him,  when- his  own  sense  of  right  demands 
it.     One  who  is  honest  in  the  highest  and  fullest  sense  is  scrupu- 
lously careful  to  adhere  to  all  known  truth  and  right  eyen  in 
thought.    In  this  sense  honest  differs  from  honorable  as  having 
regard   rather  to  absolute  truth  and  right  than  to  even  the 
hig^hest  personal  honor.    Compare  candid;  justice. 


deceitful  faithless        hypocritical    perfidious        unfaithful 

dishonest  false  lylns  traitorous        unscrupulous 

dlfllnsenuous   fraudulent     mendacious    treacherous    untrue 


HORIZONTAL 

flat  loTel  plain  plane 

Horizontdl  signifies  in  the  direction  of  or  parallel  to  the 
horizon.    For  practical  purposes  level  and  horizontal  are  identi- 
cal, though  level,  as  the  more  popular  word,  is  more  loosely 
used  of  that  which  has  no  especially  noticeable  elevations  er 
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inequalities ;  as,  a  level  road.  Flat,  according  to  its  derivation 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  flet,  a  floor,  applies  to  a  surface  only, 
and,  in  the  first  and  most  usual  sense,  to  a  surface  that  is 
horizontal  or  level  in  all  directions;  a  line  may  be  level,  a  floor 
is  flat;  flat  is  also  applied  in  a  derived  sense  to  any  plane  sur- 
face without  irregularities  or  elevations,  as  a  picture  may  be 
painted  on  the  flat  surface  of  a  perpendicular  wall.  Plane 
applies  only  to  a  surface,  and  is  used  with  more  mathematical 
exactness  than  flat.  The  adjective  plain,  originally  the  same 
word  as  plane,  is  now  rarely  used  except  in  the  figurative 
senses,  but  the  original  sense  appears  in  the  noun,  as  we  speak 
of  '^a  wide  plain/'  We  speak  of  a  horizontal  line,  a  flat  morass, 
a  level  road,  a  plain  country,  a  plane  surface  (especially  in  the 
scientific  sense).  That  which  is  level  may  not  be  even,  and  that 
which  is  even  may  not  be  level;  a  level  road  may  be  very  rough ', 
a  slope  may  be  even, 

ANTONYMS  s 


broken 
hilly 


inclined 
irregular 


rolling 
rough 


rugged 
slanting 


sloping 
uneven 


HUMANE 

SYNONYMS  s 

beneTolent  ooBipaBsionate   hnnuta  pitjins 

benisnant  for^vins  kind  ssrmpAthetle 

obaritable  gentle  klnd-liearted  tender 

element  s^Aoions  meroifnl  tender-bearted 

Human  denotes  what  pertains  to  mankind,  with  no  suggestion 
as  to  its  being  good  or  evil;  as,  the  human  race;  human  quali- 
ties; we  speak  of  human  achievements,  virtues,  or  excellences, 
human  follies,  vices,  or  crimes.  Humane  denotes  what  may 
rightly  be  expected  of  mankind  at  its  best  in  the  treatment  of 
sentient  beings;  a  humane  enterprise  or  endeavor  is  one  that 
is  intended  to  prevent  or  relieve  suffering.  The  humane  man 
will  not  needlessly  inflict  pain  upon  the  meanest  thing  that 
lives;  a  merciful  man  is  disposed  to  withhold  or  mitigate  the 
suffering  even  of  the  guilty.  The  compassionate  man  sym- 
pathizes with  and  desires  to  relieve  actual  suffering,  while  one 
who  is  humane  would  forestall  and  prevent  the  suffering  which 
he  sees  to  be  possible.    Compare  mercy;  pitiful;  pity. 

ANTONYMS: 

See  synonyms  for  barbarous. 
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hypoeiiwr 

HUNT 

STVOHTMSs 
•kMM  huitiAS        imqniiition  pursuit  searoh 

A  hunt  may  be  either  the  act  of  pursuing  or  the  act  of  seek- 
ing, or  a  combination  of  the  two.  A  chase  or  pursuit  is  after 
that  which  is  fleeing  or  departing;  a  search  is  for  that  which  is 
hidden ;  a  hunt  may  be  for  that  which  is  either  hidden  or  flee- 
ing; a  search  is  a  minute  and  careful  seeking,  and  is  especially 
applied  to  a  locality ;  we  make  a  search  of  or  through  a  house, 
for  an  object,  in  which  connection  it  would  be  colloquial  to  say 
a  hunt.  Hunt  never  quite  loses  its  association  with  field-sports, 
where  it  includes  both  search  and  chase;  the  search  till  the 
game  is  hunted  out,  and  the  chase  till  it  is  hunted  down.  Figu- 
ratively, we  speak  of  literary  pursuits,  or  of  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge;  a  search  for  reasons;  the  chase  of  fame  or  honor; 
Atifi^^  in  figurative  use,  inclines  to  the  unfavorable  sense  of 
inquisition,  but  with  more  of  dash  and  aggressiveness;  as,  a 
hunt  for  heresy. 

HYPOCRISY 

STHOHTMSt 

aJPeetatioii  formalisBi       pretense  sliam 

oaat  pliarisaitiii      sanotimoniensness 

disslmiilAticin      pietisai  saaottmoiiy 

Pretense  (from  L.  pratendo)  primarily  signifies  the  holding 
something  forward  as  having  certain  rights  or  claims,  whether 
truly  or  falsely ;  in  the  good  sense,  it  is  now  rarely  used  except 
with  a  negative;  as,  there  can  be  no  pretense  that  this  is  due; 
a  false  pretense  implies  the  possibility  of  a  true  pretense;  but, 
alone  and  unlimited,  pretense  commonly  signifies  the  offering 
of  something  for  what  it  is  not.  Hypocrisy  is  the  false  pretense 
of  moral  excellence,  either  as  a  cover  for  actual  wrong,  or  for 
the  sake  of  the  credit  and  advantage  attaching  to  virtue.  Cant 
(from  L.  cantus,  a  song),  primarily  the  singsong  iteration  of 
tiie  language  of  any  party,  school,  or  sect,  denotes  the  mechani- 
cal and  pretentious  use  of  religious  phraseology,  without  cor- 
responding feeling  or  character;  sanctimoniousness  is  the 
assumption  of  a  saintly  manner  without  a  saintly  character.  As 
cant  is  hypocrisy  in  utterance,  so  sanctimoniousness  is  hypocrisy 
in  appearance,  as  in  looks,  tones,  etc.  Pietism,  originally  a 
word  of  good  import,  is  now  chiefly  used  for  an  unregulated 
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emotionalism;  formaliem  is  an  exaggerated  devotion  to  form-s^ 
rites,  and  ceremonies,  without  corresponding  earnestness  of 
heart;  sham  (identical  in  origin  with  shame)  is  a  trick  or  de- 
vice that  puts  one  to  shame,  or  that  shamefully  disappoints 
expectation  or  falsifies  appearance.  Affectation  ib  in  matters  o£ 
intellect,  taste,  etc.,  much  what  hypocrisy  is  in  morals  and 
religion;  affectation  might  be  termed  petty,  hypocrisy.  Com- 
pare DECEPTION. 

ANTOHTMSt 

c&ndor         geniiineness   inflrenuousness   sincerity  truth 

frankness    honesty  openness  transparency   truthfaln< 


HYPOCRITE 

STNOHTMSs 
eheat      deoeiTer  •     dittieBililer       impostor       preiead^ 

A  hypocrite  (from  Gr.  hypokrites,  one  who  answers  on  th^ 
stage,  an  actor,  especially  a  mimic  actor)  is  one  who  acts  ^ft 
false  part,  or  assumes  a  character  other  than  the  real.    Deceiver" 
is  the  most  comprehensive  term,  including  all  the  other  words 
of  the  group.    The  deceiver  seeks  to  give  false  impressions  of 
any  matter  where  he  has  an  end  to  gain;  the  dissembler  or 
hypocrite  seeks  to  give  false  impressions  in  regard  to  himself. 
The  dissembler  is  content  if  he  can  keep  some  hase  conduct  or 
evil  purpose  from  being  discovered;  the  hypocrite  seeks  not 
merely  to  cover  his  vices,  but  to  gain  credit  for  virtue.     The 
cheat  and  impostor  endeavor  to  make  something  out  of  those 
they  may  deceive.    The  cheat  is  the  inferior  and  more  merce- 
nary, as  the  thimble-rig  gambler;  the  impostor  may  aspire  to  a 
fortune  or  a  throne.    Compare  hypocrisy. 

ANTONYMS  s 

The  antonyms  of  hypocrite  are  to  be  found  only  in  phrases 
embodying  the  adjectives  candid,  honest,  ingenuous,  sincere, 
true,  etc. 

HYPOTHESIS 

SYNONYMS: 

oonjeotnre  solieme  snpposition  STstoBi 

Kness  speonlAtion  snnnlse  ueoiy 

A  hypothesis  is  a  statement  of  what  is  deemed  possibly  true, 
assumed  and  reasoned  upon  as  if  certainly  true,  with  a  view  of 
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leaehiDg  truth  not  yet  surely  known ;  especially,  in  the  sciences, 
a  hypoihesia  is  a  comprehensive  tentative  explanation  of  certain 
phenomena,  which  is  meant  to  include  all  other  facts  of  the 
same  class,  and  which  is  assumed  as  true  till  there  has  heen 
opportunity  to  bring  all  related  facts  into  comparison;  if  the 
hypothesis  explains  all  the  facts,  it  is  r^arded  as  verified; 
till  then  it  is  regarded  as  a  working  hypothesis,  that  is,  one 
that  may  answer  for  present  practical  purposes.  A  hypothesis 
may  be  termed  a  comprehensive  guess,  A  guess  is  a  swift  con- 
clusion from  data  directly  at  hand,  and  held  as  probable  or 
tentative,  while  one  confessedly  lacks  material  for  absolute 
certainty.  A  conjecture  is  more  methodical  than  a  guess,  while 
A  supposition  is  still  slower  and  more  settled ;  a  conjecture,  like 
a  guess,  is  preliminary  and  tentative;  a  supposition  is  more 
nearly  final ;  a  surmise  is  more  floating  and  visionary,  and  often 
sinister;  as,  a  surmise  that  a  stranger  may  be  a  pickpocket. 
Theory  is  used  of  the  mental  coordination  of  facts  and  prin- 
ciples, that  may  or  may  not  prove  correct;  a  machine  may  be 
perfect  in  theory,  but  useless  in  fact.  Scheme  may  be  used  as 
nearly  equivalent  to  theory,  but  is  more  frequently  applied  to 
proposed  action,  and  in  the  sense  of  a  somewhat  visionary  plan. 
A  speculation  may  be  wholly  of  the  brain,  resting  upon  no  facts 
worthy  of  consideration;  system  is  the  highest  of  these  terms, 
having  most  of  assurance  and  fixity;  a  system  unites  many 
facts,  phenomena,  or  doctrines  into  an  orderly  and  consistent 
whole;  we  speak  of  a  system  of  theology,  of  the  Copemican 
system  of  the  universe.    Compare  system. 

ANTOmrMS: 

certainty       demonstration       discovery       evidence       fact       proof 


IDEA 


STNOHTMSs 

apprel&eaisicin 


beUef 

eonoeit 

ocmeept 


design 
fancy 
fantasy 
ideal 


Im  agination 


impression 

Jndsment 

model 

notion 

opinion 

pattern 


plan 

pnrpose 

sentiment 

supposition 

tlieory 

thonglit 


Idea  is  in  Greek  a  form  or  an  image.  The  word  signified  in 
«arly  philosophical  use  the  archetype  or  primal  image  which  the 
Platonic  philosophy  supposed  to  be  the  model  or  pattern  that 


ideal  oofi 

idle  ^^ 


existing  objects  imperfectly  embody.  This  high  sense  has  nearly 
disappeared  from  the  word  idea,  and  has  been  largely  appro- 
priated by  ideal,  though  something  of  the  original  meaning  still 
appears  when  in  theological  or  philosophical  language  we  speak 
of  the  ideae  of  €k>d.  The  present  popular  use  of  idea  makes  it 
to  signify  any  product  of  mental  apprehension  or  activity,  con- 
sidered as  an  object  of  knowledge  or  thought;  this  coincides 
with  the  primitive  sense  at  but  a  single  point — ^that  an  idea 
is  mental  as  opposed  to  anything  substantial  or  ph3rsical ;  thus, 
almost  any  mental  product,  as  a  belief,  conception,  design^ 
opinion,  etc.,  may  now  be  called  an  idea.    Compare  fakct; 

IDEAL. 

ANTONYMS  s 

actuality  fact  reality  substance 

IDEAL 

8TNONTM8S 

arolietype  model  pattern  staaidmrd 

idea  original  prototype 

An  ideal  is  that  which  is  conceived  or  taken  as  the  highest 
type  of  excellence  or  ultimate  object  of  attainment.  The 
archetype  is  the  primal  form,  actual  or  imaginary,  according 
to  which  any  existing  thing  is  constructed;  the  prototype  has 
or  has  had  actual  existence ;  in  the  derived  sense,  as  in  metrol- 
ogy, a  prototype  may  not  be  the  original  form,  but  one  having 
equal  authority  with  that  as  a  standard.  An  ideal  may  be 
primal,  or  may  be  slowly  developed  even  from  failures  and  by 
negations ;  an  ideal  is  meant  to  be  perfect,  not  merely  the  thing 
that  has  been  attained  or  is  to  be  attained,  but  the  best  con- 
ceivable thing  that  could  by  possibility  be  attained.  The  artist's 
ideal  is  his  own  mental  image,  of  which  his  finished  work  is  but 
an  imperfect  expression.  The  original  is  the  first  specimen, 
good  or  bad;  the  original  of  a  master  is  superior  to  all  copies. 
The  standard  may  be  below  the  ideal.  The  ideal  is  imaginary, 
and  ordinarily  unattainable;  the  standard  is  concrete,  and 
ordinarily  attainable,  being  a  measure  to  which  all  else  of  its 
kind  must  conform ;  as,  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures, 
of  corn,  or  of  cotton.  The  idea  of  virtue  is  the  mental  con- 
cept or  image  of  virtue  in  general;  the  ideal  of  virtue  is  the 
mental  concept  or  image  of  virtue  in  its  highest  conceivable 
perfection     Compare  example;  idea. 
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ANTONYMS: 

accomplishment  action  doing  fact  practise 

achievement         attainment  embodiment  incarnation    reality 

act  development  execution       performance  realization 


IDIOCY 

nVOHTMSt 

fatvitj  fooUtiliness  inoapaeity  stupidity 

folly  imbeeility  sonselMMaeM 

Idiocy  is  a  state  of  mental  unsoundness  amounting  almost 
or  quite  to  total  absence  of  understanding.  Imbecility  is  a 
eondition  of  mental  weakness,  which  may  or  may  not  be  as 
eomplete  as  that  of  idiocy,  but  is  at  least  such  as  to  incapacitate 
for  the  serious  duties  of  life.  Incapacity,  or  lack  of  legal 
qualification  for  certain  acts,  necessarily  results  from  imbecility, 
but  may  also  result  from  other  causes,  as  from  insanity  or  from 
age,  sex,  etc. ;  as,  the  incapacity  of  a  minor  to  make  a  contract. 
Idiocy  or  imbecility  is  weakness  of  mind,  while  insanity  is 
disorder  or  abnormal  action  of  mind.  Folly  and  foolishness 
denote  a  want  of  mental  and  often  of  moral  balance.  Fatuity 
is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  idiocy,  but  more  frequently 
signifies  eonceited  and  excessive  foolishness  or  folly.  Stupidity 
is  dulnesB  and  slowness  of  mental  action  which  may  range  all 
the  way  from  lack  of  normal  readiness  to  absolute  imbecility. 
Compare  insakitt. 

ANTOHTMSs 

acuteness       brilliancy       common  sense       sagacity       soundness 
astuteness      capacity         intelligence  sense  wisdom 

« 

4 

IDLE 

STVOHTMSs 

imaetiTe      Imert        slotlifnl      triflimc  nnooonpied 

iBdoleat     lasy  slnss^al^      nneiiiployed      Taeant 

Idle  in  all  uses  rests  upon  its  root  meaning,  as  derived  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  idel,  which  signifies  vain,  empty,  useless.  Idle 
thus  denotes  not  primarily  the  absence  of  action,  but  vain  action 
— the  absence  of  useful,  effective  action;  the  idle  schoolboy  may 
be  very  actively  whittling  his  desk  or  tormenting  his  neighbors. 
Doing  nothing  whatever  is  the  secondary  meaning  of  idle.  One 
may  be  temporarily  idle  of  necessity;  if  he  is liabitually  idle,  it 
is  his  own  fault.  Lazy  signifies  indisposed  to  exertion,  averse 
to  labor;  idleness  is  in  fact;  laziness  is  in  disposition  or  inclina- 
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tion.  A  kusy  person  may  chance  to  be  employed  in  useful  work, 
but  he  acts  without  energy  or  impetus.  We  speak  figuratively 
of  a  lazy  stream.  The  inert  person  seems  like  dead  mattei 
(characterized  by  inertia),  powerless  to  move;  the  sluggish 
moves  heavily  and  toilsomely;  the  most  active  person  may 
sometimes  find  the  bodily  or  mental  powers  sluggish.  Slothfkl 
belongs  in  the  moral  realm,  denoting  a  self-indulgent  aversion 
to  exertion.  ''The  sloth  fid  hideth  his  hand  in  his  bosom;  it 
grieveth  him  to  bring  it  again  to  his  mouth,"  Prov,  xxvi,  15. 
Indolent  is  a  milder  term  for  the  same  quality;  the  indolent 
man  loves  inaction.    Compare  vaik. 

ANTONTMS: 

active    busy    dlliirent    employed    industrious    occupted    workiiii 

IGNORANT 

STNONTMSs 

ill'infonned       nnenlisliteiied       nnlearAed       untanskt 
illiterAte  uninformed  unlettered      natntore^ 

nnedneated        nnlnstmoted  nnskilled 

Ignorant  signifies  destitute  of  education  or  knowledge,  o 
lacking  knowledge  or  information;  it  is  thus  a  relative  tern 
The  most  learned  man  is  still  ignorant  of  many  things ;  persoc 
are  spoken  of  as  ignorant  who  have  not  the  knowledge  tibat  he 
become  generally  diffused  in  the  world;  the  ignorant  savag 
may  be  well  instructed  in  matters  of  the  field  and  the  chase,  an 
is  thus  more  properly  untutored  than  ignorant.  Illiterate  '. 
without  letters  and  the  knowledge  that  comes  through  readinj 
Unlettered  is  similar  in  meaning  to  illiterate,  but  less  absolute 
the  unlettered  man  may  have  acquired  the  art  'of  reading  an 
writing  and  some  elementary  knowledge;  the  ur^ducaXed  mai 
has  never  taken  any  systematic  course  of  mental  training 
Ignorance  is  relative;  illiteracy  is  absolute;  we  have  statistic 
of  illiteracy;  no  statistics  of  ignorance  are  possible. 


AVTONTMSs 

educated 

learned 

skilled 

well'lnfernK 

instructed 

sage 

trained 

WlM 

IMAGINATION 

STNONTMSs 

faaey  fantasy 

The  old  psychology  treated  of  the  Reproductive  Imagination 
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imagination 

which  simply  reproduces  the  iina^i-es  that  the  mind  has  in  any 
way  acquired,  and  the  Productive  Imagination  which  modifies 
and  combines  mental  images  so  as  to  produce  what  is  virtually 
new.   To  this  Beproductive  ImagincUion  President  Noah  Porter 
and  others  have  given  the  name  of  phantasy  or  fantasy  (many 
psydidogists  preferring  the  former  spelling).     Phantasy  or 
ftmtasy,  so  understood,  presents  numerous  and  varied  images, 
often  oombining  them  into  new  forms  with  exceeding  vividness, 
yet  without  any  true  constructive  power,  but  with  the  mind 
adrift,  blindly  and  passively  following  the  laws  of  association, 
and  with  reason  and  will  in  torpor;  the  mental  images  being 
periiaps  as  varied  and  as  vivid,  but  also  as  purposeless  and 
onsystematized  as  the  visual  images  in  a  kaleidoscope;  such 
ftmtasy  (often  loosely  called  imagination)  appears  in  dreaming, 
revery,  somnambulism,  and  intoxication.    Fantasy  in  ordinary 
usage  simply  denotes  capricious  or  erratic  fancy,  as  appears 
in  the  adjective  fantastic.    Imagination  and  fancy  differ  from 
fantasy  in  bringing  the  images  and  their  combinations  under 
the  control  of  the  will ;  imagination  is  the  broader  and  higher 
term,  including  fancy;  imagination  is  the  act  or  power  of  imag- 
ing or  of  reimaging  objects  of  perception  or  thought,  of  combin- 
ing the  products  of  knowledge  in  modified,  new,  or  ideal  forms 
—the  creative  or  constructive  power  of  the  mind ;  while  fancy 
is  the  act  or  power  of  forming  pleasing,  graceful,  whimsical, 
or  odd  mental  images,  or  of  combining  them  with  little  regard 
to  rational  processes  of  construction ;  imagination  in  its  lower 
fonn.     Both  fancy  and  imagination  recombine  and  modify 
noental  images;  either  may  work  with  the  other's  materials; 
*^nagination  may  glorify  the  tiniest  flower;  fancy  may  play 
vonnd  a  mountain  or  a  star;  the  one  great  distinction  between 
them  is  that  fancy  is  superficial,  while  imagination  is  deep, 
essential,  spiritual.    Wordsworth,  who  was  the  first  clearly  to 
draw  the  distinction  between  the  fancy  and  the  imagination, 
states  it  as  follows : 

To  afgreirate  and  to  associate,  to  evoke  and  to  combine,  belong  as  well  ta 
^  ifMgination  as  to  the  fancy;  but  either  the  materials  evoked  and  com- 
bined sre  difPerent;  or  they  are  brought  together  under  a  different  law,  and 
for  t  different  purpose.  Fancy  does  not  require  that  the  materials  which 
slie  makes  use  of  should  be  susceptible  of  changes  in  their  constitution 
^^^lOk  her  toudk;  and  where  they  admit  of  modification,  it  is  enough  for  her 
Pentose  if  it  be  slight,  limited,  and  evanescent.  Directly  the  reverse  of 
^l^cso  sre  the  desites  and  demands  of  the  imagination.     She  recoils  from 
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important 

IMMERSE 

STKONTMSs 
hury  dip   dovse  d«ok  immerse  plmise  tdrnk,  s«1im«rfi 

Dip  is  Saxon,  while  immerse  is  Latin  for  the  same  initial  act; 
dip  is  accordingly  the  more  popular  and  commonplace,  immerse 
the  more  elegant  and  dignified  expression  in  many  cases.    To 
speak  of  baptism  by  immersion  as  dipping  now  seems  rude; 
though  entirely  proper  and  usual  in  early  English.    Baptists 
now  universally  use  the  word  immerse.    To  dip  and  to  immerse 
alike  signify  to  hury  or  submerge  some  object  in  a  liquid;  but 
dip  implies  that  the  object  dipped  is  at  once  removed  from  the 
liquid,  while  immerse  is  wholly  silent  as  to  the  removal.    Jtn- 
merse  also  suggests  more  absolute  completeness  of  the  action; 
one  may  dip  his  sleeve  or  dip  a  sponge  in  a  liquid,  if  he  but 
touches  the  edge;  if  he  immerses  it,  he  completely  sinks  it 
under,  and  covers  it  with  the  liquid.    Submerge  implies  that  the 
object  can  not  readily  be  removed,  if  at  all;  as,  a  submerged 
wreck.     To  plunge  is  to  immerse  suddenly  and  violently,  for 
which  douse  and  duck  are  colloquial  terms.    Dip  is  used,  also, 
unlike  the  other  words,  to  denote  the  putting  of  a  hollow  vessel 
into  a  liquid  in  order  to  remove  a  portion  of  it;  in  this  sense 
we  say  dip  up,  dip  out.    Compare  synonyms  for  BUBT. 
PREPOSITION: 

The  object  is  immersed  in  water. 

IMMINENT 

STNONTMS: 

impendins  threatenins 

Imminent,  from  the  Latin,  with  the  sense  of  projecting  over, 
signifies  liable  to  happen  at  once,  as  some  calamity,  dangerous 
^nd  close  at  hand.  Impending,  also  from  the  Latin,  with  the 
sense  of  hanging  over,  is  closely  akin  to  imminent,  but  some- 
what less  emphatic.  Imminent  is  more  immediate,  impending 
more  remote,  threatening  more  contingent.  An  impending 
evil  is  almost  sure  to  happen  at  some  uncertain  time,  perhaps 
very  near;  an  imminent  peril  is  one  liable  to  befall  very 
speedily ;  a  threatening  peril  may  be  near  or  remote,  but  always 
with  hope  that  it  may  be  averted. 

AHTONTMS: 

chimerical  doubtful  problematical  unlikely 

continerent  improbable  unexpected 
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Impprtamt 


IMPEDIMENT 

bar  oloc  onomnbraaoo       obstaole 


olof 
terai«v  dimeiiltjr  hiadraaoe  obstmetlon 

Diffietdty  makes  an  undertaking  otherwise  than  easy.  That 
whieh  rests  upon  one  as  a  burden  is  an  encumbrance.  An 
impediment  is  primarily  something  that  checks  the  foot  or  in 
any  way  makes  advance  slow  or  difficult;  an  obstacle  is  some- 
thing that  stands  across  the  way,  an  obstruction  something  that 
18  built  or  placed  across  the  way.  An  obstruction  is  always 
an  obstacle,  but  an  obstacle  may  not  always  be  properly  termed 
an  obstruction;  boxes  and  bales  placed  on  the  sidewalk  are 
obstructions  to  travel;  an  ice-floe  is  an  obstacle  to  navigation, 
and  may  become  an  obstruction  if  it  closes  an  inlet  or  channel. 
A  hindrance  (kindred  with  hind,  behind)  is  anything  that 
makes  one  come  behind  or  short  of  his  purpose.  An  impedi^ 
ment  may  be  either  what  one  finds  in  his  way  or  what  he 
carries  with  him;  impedimenta  was  the  Latin  name  for  the 
baggage  of  a  soldier  or  of  an  army.  The  tendency  is  to  view 
an  impediment  as  something  constant  or,  at  least  for  a  time, 
continuous;  as,  an  impediment  in  one's  speech.  A  difficulty 
or  a  hindrance  may  be  either  within  one  or  without;  a  speaker 
may  find  difficulty  in  expressing  himself,  or  difficulty  in  holding 
the  attention  of  restless  children.  An  encumbrance  is  always 
what  one  carries  with  him;  an  obstacle  or  an  obstruction  is 
always  without.  To  a  marching  soldier  the  steepness  of 
a  mountain  path  is  a  difficulty,  loose  stones  are  impediments, 
a  fence  is  an  obstntetion,  a  cliff  or  a  boulder  across  the  way  ic 
an  obstacle;  a  knapsack  is  an  encumbrance, 

AXTOHTMSs 

advantage       aid       assistance       benefit       help       relief       succor 


IMPORTANT 

•onsideralile  essential  of  oonaeqnenee  releTant 

eritieal  srave  of  importance  serions 

deeidins  neat  of  moment  sienifloant 

doeiei've  inflnential  ponrerfnl  snbstantial 

determinatiTe  material  prominent  weigHty 

determining  momentons 

That  is  considerable  which  is  worthy  to  be  considered;  con- 
siderable  is  thus  a  word  of  much  latitude,  and  is  a  concessive 


in&pndeiiee 
incongmons 
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word ;  to  say  that  any  matter  is  considerable  implies  that  it  is 
not  to  be  overlooked,  but  may  very  possibly  be  surpassed. 
That  is  important  which  imports  or  means  much  with  reference 
to  some  desired  result;  important  is  thus  a  stnmger  word  than 
considerable.    Momentous  is  stronger  still,  signifying  of  sneh 
weight  or  consequence  as  to  make  other  matters  seem  trivial 
by  comparison.     The  Anglo-Saxon  weighty  is  less  ra:iphatic 
than  momentous,  more  substantial  than  important;  weighty 
matters  have  power  by  and  of  themselves,  with  less  reference 
to  an  effect  upon  the  result  than  important  matters;  many 
weighty  reasons  may  be  overmatched  by  one  momentous  con- 
sideration.   That  which  is  essential,  or  material,  is  so  involved 
in  the  essence,  or  subject-matter  of  what  is  in  hand  that  it 
can  not  be  separated  from  it  in  fact  or  thought;  material  ad- 
heres closely  to  the  matter  as  existing;  as,  a  material  difference ; 
material  evidence;  or  a  material  witness;  essential  starts  8^^ 
the  existing  essence;  as  the  essential  properties  of  matter") 
but  goes  on  to  a  result  to  be  secured ;  as,  an  essential  conditic:^^ 
of  success.     That  which  is  determinative  tends  to  determi 
or  fix  a  result;  that  which  is  determining  does  fix  it.     Tb 
which  is  decisive  or  deciding  forces  decision.     That  which 
critical  may  determine  the  result  at  a  crisis;  as,  a  critical 
ment;  a  critical  issue.     That  which  is  relevant  has  real  a: 
necessary  relation  to  the  matter  in  hand.    Indispensable,  nect 
sary,   and   supreme   reach   far  beyond   what   is   considerab 
important  or  momentous  to  that  which  is  absolutely  controllii 
and  are  thus  closely  allied  with  essential.    Compare  necessai 

ANTONYMS: 


feeble 

insignificant 

non-essential 

tHvIal 

flimsy 

light 

paltry 

unlmport  a^^ 
uninHuenti 

frivolous 

mean 

petty 

Idle 

minor 

secondary 

unneoessai " 

Immaterial 

needless 

slight 

useless 

Inconsiderable 

negligible 

trifling 

worthless 

indifferent 

IMPUDENCE 

SYNONYMS: 

assnranoe  Impertineiioe  IntmslTeiieMi  preammptlotV 

boldness  InolTillty  officiousness  radeneMi   . 

effrontery  insolence  pertness  sanoiness 
forw^ardness 

Impertinence  primarily  denotes  what  does  not  pertain  or 
beloiiir  to  the  occasion  or  the  person,  and  hence  comes  to  signify 


ncie  by  word  or  act  not  consistent  with  the  age,  position, 
on  of  the  person  interfered  with  or  of  the  one  who 
«;  especially,  forward,  presumptuous,  or  meddlesome 
Impudence  is  shameless  impertinence.  What  would  be 
«  in  a  superior  becomes  impertinence  or  impudence  in 
ior.  Impertinence  has  less  of  intent  and  determination 
pudence.  We  speak  of  thoughtless  impertinence, 
B  impudence.  Insolence  is  literally  that  which  is 
custom,  t.  e.,  the  violation  of  customary  respect  and 
Ojfficiousness  is  thrusting  upon  others  unasked  and 
d  service,  and  is  often  as  well>meant  as  it  is  annoying. 
s  is  the  behavior  that  might  be  expected  from  a 
ily  uncultured  person,  and  may  be  either  deliberate 
Iting  or  unintentional  and  even  unconscious.  Compare 
ce;  assurance;  effrontery;  pertness. 
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diffidence 
humility 


lowliness 
meekness 


modesty 
submissiveneBs 


sinoNSs 

npudence  of,  or  impudence  from,  a  subordinate  to  a 


INCONGRUOUS 

inapposite 

inappropriAte 

inooliereiit 

incommeiisnrable 

incompatible 

inconsistent 


inhannonions 
irreeonoilable 
mismatoliod 
mismated 
repnsnant 
imtable 


1 

rtins 

kdietoiy 

ijT 

dant 
pant 
bohed 

►r  more  things  that  do  not  fit  well  together,  or  are  not 
to  each  other,  are  said  to  be  incongruous;  a  thing  is 
be  incongruous  that  is  not  adapted  to  the  time,  place, 
ion ;  the  term  is  also  applied  to  a  thing  made  up  of  ill- 
parts  or  inharmonious  elements.  Discordant  is  applied 
ings  that  jar  in  association  like  musical  notes  that  are 
ccord;  inharmonious  lias  the  same  original  sense,  but 
der  term.  Incompatible  primarily  signifies  unable  to 
ize  or  feel  alike;  inconsistent  means  unable  to  stand 
.  That  which  is  incoherent  lacks  coherence  or  cohesion ; 
1  may  be  used  of  material  substances;  as,  incoherent 
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volcanic  ashes;  or  it  may  be  used  of  thought  or 
which  lacks  logical  cohesion.  It  is  oftenest  applied  to  8] 
as  of  one  under  excitement,  delirium,  or  intoxication, 
are  incompatible  which  can  not  exist  together  in  harmoniocKis 
relations,  and  whose  action  when  associated  tends  to  .nltiiiia1k>« 
extinction  of  one  by  the  other.  Inconsistent  applies  to 
that  can  not  be  made  to  agree  in  thought  with  each  other, 
with  some  standard  of  truth  or  right ;  slavery  and  freedom 
inconsistent  with  each  other  in  theory,  and  incompatibU  in  facfc. 
Incongmous  applies  to  relations,  unsuitable  to  purpose  or 
two  colors  are  incongruous  which  can  not  be  agreeably 
sociated;  either  may  be  unsuitable  for  a  person,  a  room,  or  a.xi 
occasion.  Incommensurable  is  a  mathematical  term,  applyiim^ 
to  two  or  more  quantities  that  have  no  common  measure  or 
aliquot  part. 


ANTONYMS: 

accordant 
agreeing 

compatible 
consistent 

harmonl 
suitable 

PREPOSITION  I 

The  illustrations  were  incongruous  tuith  the  theme. 

INDUCTION 

SYNONYMS: 

deduotioa  inference 

Deduction  is  reasoning  from  the  general  to  the  partieula ^} 

induction  is  reasoning  from  the  particular  to   the  genei 
Deduction  proceeds  from  a  general  principle  through  an 
mitted  instance  to  a  conclusion.   Induction,  on  the  other  han 
proceeds  from  a  number  of  collated  instances,  through  sol 
attribute  common  to  them  all,  to  a  general  principle.     Tl^^  . 
proof  of  an  induction  is  by  using  its  conclusion  as  the  premi^-^J^ 
of  a  new  deduction.    Thus  what  is  ordinarily  known  as  scientil^  -^ 
induction  is  a  constant  interchange  of  induction  and  deduciio  ^r"^^^' 
In  deduction^  if  the  general  rule  is  true,  and  the  special 
falls  under  the  rule,  the  conclusion  is  certain;  induction  ci 
ordinarily  give  no  more  than  a  probable  conclusion,  beoau 
we  can  never  be  sure  that  we  have  collated  all  instances. 
induction  is  of  the  nature  of  an  inference y  but  while  an  inft 
ence  may  be  partial  and  hasty,  an  induction  is  careful, 
aims  to  be  complete.     Compare  demonstration;  HYPOTHBsr 
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INDUSTRIOUS 
voirms: 

»€!▼•  hnaj  employed  oeennied 

■ridnow  dlllgeat  easajBed  eedmloiis 

industrious  signifies  zealously  or  habitually  applying  one- 
l  to  any  work  or  businesa  Busy  applies  to  an  activity 
ieh  may  be  temporary,  industrious  to  a  habit  of  life.  We 
'  a  man  is  busy  just  now;  that  is,  occupied  at  the  moment 
h  something  that  takes  his  full  attention.  It  would  be  ridic- 
118  or  satirical  to  say,  he  is  industrious  just  now.  But  busy 
i  be  used  in  the  sense  of  industrious,  as  when  we  say  he  is  a 
iy  man.  Diligent  indicates  also  a  disposition,  which  is 
linarily  habitual,  and  suggests  more  of  heartiness  and  voli- 
a  than  industrious.  We  say  one  is  a  diligent,  rather  than  an 
lustrious,  reader  of  the  Bible.  In  the  use  of  the  nouns,  we 
tak  of  plodding  industry  but  not  of  plodding  diligence.  Corn- 
re  active;  industry. 

IXOHTMSi 

See  synonyms  for  idle. 

INDUSTRY 

nfONYMS: 

.pplieation  dilisenoe  labor  pendstenee 

«i£ld«ity  effort  pains  eednloiieaess 

kttm&tion  exertion  patience 

oastanoy  intentness  perseveraaoe 

Industry  is  the  quality,  action,  or  habit  of  earnest,  steady, 
d  continued  attention  or  devotion  to  any  useful  or  productive 
)Z^  or  task,  manual  or  mental.  Assiduity  (from  L.  ad,  to, 
d  sedeo,  sit),  as  the  etymology  suggests,  sits  down  to  a  task 
til  it  is  done.  Diligence  (from  L.  diligo,  love,  choose)  invests 
►re  effort  and  exertion,  with  love  of  the  work  or  deep  interest 
its  accomplishment;  application  (from  L.  ad,  to,  and  plico, 
id)  bends  to  its  work  and  concentrates  all  one's  powers  upon 
with  utmost  intensity;  hence^  application  can  hardly  be  as 
remitting  as  assiduity.  Constancy  is  a  steady  devotion  of 
art  and  principle.  Patience  works  on  in  spite  of  annoyances ; 
rseverance  overcomes  hindrances  and  difficulties;  persistence 
rives  relentlessly  against  opposition;  persistence  has  very 
equently  an  unfavorable  meaning,  implying  that  one  persists 
spite  of  considerations  that  should  induce  him  to  desist. 
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Industry  is  diligence  applied  to  some  avocation,  business, 
profession.     Labor  and  pains  refer  to  the  exertions  of 
worker  and  the  tax  upon  him,  while  assiduity,  perseverance^ f 
etc.,  refer  to  his  continuance  in  the  work. 

AHTONTMSt 


changeableness 
fickleness 


idleness 
inattention 


inconstancy    neglect  remlssni 

indolence         negligence     sloth 


INFINITE 

STKONTMSi 

absolute  illimitable  limitless 

bonndless  iauaeasurable  measiureleMi     unfatbomabL'^ 

oonntless  imimmerable  nnmberless      unlimited 

eternal  interminable  nnbonnded 


Infinite  (from  L.  in,  not,  and  finis,  limit)  signifies  withov-^=i^ 
bounds  or  limits  in  any  way,  and  may  be  applied  to  spac^^^ 
time,  quantity,  or  number.  Countless,  innumerable,  an^*-^ 
numberless,  which  should  be  the  same  as  infinite,  are  in  eov^^^' 
mon  usage  vaguely  employed  to  denote  what  it  is  difficult  cz— ^r 
practically  impossible  to  count  or  number,  though  perhai=:===>s 
falling  far  short  of  infinite;  as,  countless  leaves,  the  countles^^ 
sands  on  the  seashore,  numberless  battles,  innumerable  delay —  s. 
So,  too,  boundless,  illimitable,  limitless,  measureless,  and  ui 
limited  are  loosely  used  in  reference  to  what  has  no  apparei 
or  readily  determinable  limits  in  space  or  time ;  as,  we  speak 
the  boundless  ocean.  Infinite  space  is  without  bounds,  not  on! 
in  fact,  but  in  thought;  infinite  time  is  truly  eternal,  Coi 
pare  synonyms  for  eternal. 


AHTONTMS: 

bounded 
brtef 

circumscribed 
evanescent 


finite 
limited 
little 
measurable 


moderate 
narrow 
restricted 
shallow 


short 
small 
transient 
transitor^^' 


STNONTMSt 

actuate  draw 
oompel  drlTe 
dispose       excite 


INFLUENCE 

impel        induce  move 

incite        instigate  persuade 

incline      lead  prompt 


stir 


To  influence  (from  L.  in,  in  or  into,  and  fluo,  flow)  is  to 
affect,  modify,  or  act  upon  by  physical,  mental,  or  moral 
power,  especially  in  some  gentle,  subtle,  and  gradual  way;  as, 
vegetation  is  influenced  by  light;  every  one  is  influenced  to 
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some  extent  by  public  opinion;  ni/luence  is  eliiefly  used  of  power 
acting  from  without,  though  it  may  be  used  of  motives  regarded 
JUS  forces  acting  upon  the  will.  Actuate  refers  solely  to  mental 
or  moral  power  impelUng  one  from  within.  One  may  influence, 
bat  can  not  directly  actuate  another;  but  one  may  be  actuated 
to  cruelty  by  hatred  which  another's  misrei^resentation  has 
aroiv^ed.  Prompt  and  stir  are  words  of  mere  suggestion  toward 
some  course  of  action;  dispose,  draw,  incline,  influence,  and 
lead  refer  to  the  use  of  mild  means  to  awaken  in  another  a 
purpose  or  disposition  to  act.  To  excite  is  to  arouse  one  from 
lethargy  or  indifference  to  action.  Incite  and  instigate,  to 
spnr  or  goad  one  to  action,  differ  in  the  fact  that  incite  may  be 
to  gpood,  while  instigate  is  always  to  evil  (compare  abet).  To 
%Mrge  and  impel  signify  to  produce  strong  excitation  toward 
«3onie  act.  We  are  urged  from  without,  impelled  from  within. 
XPrive  and  compel  imply  irresistible  influence  accomplishing  its 
object.  One  may  be  driven  either  by  his  own  passions  or  by 
external  force  or  urgency ;  one  is  compelled  only  by  some  exter- 
nal power;  as,  the  owner  was  compelled  by  his  misfortunes  to 
sell  his  estate.    Compare  compel;  drive. 


deter 

hinder 

inhibit 

restrain 

dLmcoamge 

impede 

prevent 

retard 

dissuade 

IPBEPOSinONSt 

Actuated  to  crime  by  revenge. 

INHERENT 
STKomrMSi 

eoBcenital  indispensable  innate  natiTe 

essential  indwellins  inseparable        natural 

immanent  infixed  internal  snbjectiTe 

inborn  innained  intrinsic 

inbred  inhering  inwronsht 

Inherent   signifies   permanently    united    as   an    element    or 
original  quality ^  naturally  existent  or  incorporated  in  something 
so  as  to  have  become  an  integral  part.    Immanent  i^  a  philo- 
sophic word,  to  denote  that  which  dwells  in  or  pervades  any  sub- 
stance or  spirit  without  necessarily  being  a  part  of  it,  and  with- 
out reference  to  any  working  out  (compare  subjective).  That 
which  is  inherent  is  an  inseparable  part  of  that  in  which  it 
inheres,  and  is  usually  thought  of  with  reference  to  some  out- 
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working  or  effect;  as,  an  inherent  difficulty.  God  is  said  to 
immanent  (not  inherent)  in  the  universe.  Frequently  intrins^^t^ 
and  inherent  can  be  interchanged,  but  inherent  applies 
qualities,  while  intrinsic  applies  to  essence,  so  that  to  speak  o: 
intrinsic  excellence  conveys  higher  praise  than  if  we  say  ti 
herent  excellence.  Inherent  and  intrinsic  may  be  said  of  per* — 
sons  or  things;  congenital,  inborn,  inbred,  innate  apply 
living  beings.  Congenital  is  frequent  in  medical  and  legal 
with  special  application  to  defects;  as,  congenital  idiocy. 
Innate  and  inborn  are  almost  identical,  but  innate  is  preferred 
in  philosophic  use,  as  when  we  speak  of  innate  ideas;  tha^ 
which  is  inborn,  congenital,  or  innate  may  be  original  with  the 
individual,  but  that  which  is  inbred  is  inherited.  Ingrainedi 
signifies  dyed  in  the  grain,  and  denotes  that  which  is  deeply 
wrought  into  substance  or  character. 

ANTONYMSs 

accidental     extrinsic      outward  superficial  supplemental 

casual  fortuitous    subsidiary       superfluous        transient 

external        incidental    superadded     superimposed    unconnected 


INJURY 

STKONTMSt 

blemish 

damas« 

detriment 

dieadvantase 

eTU 
harm 
hurt 
impairment 

injnstioe 

loss 

mischief 

ontraM 
prejndice 


Injury  (from  L.  in,  not,  and  jus,  juris,  right,  law)  signifies 
primarily  something  done  contrary  to  law  or  right;  hence, 
something  contrary  to  some  standard  of  right  or  good ;  whatever 
reduces  the  value,  utility,  beauty,  or  desirableness  of  anything 
is  an  injury  to  that  thing;  of  persons,  whatever  is  so  done  as 
to  operate  adversely  to  one  in  his  person,  rights,  property,  or 
reputation  is  an  injury;  the  word  is  especially  used  of  whatever 
mars  the  integrity  of  the  body  or  causes  pain ;  as,  when  rescued 
from  the  wreck  his  injuries  were  found  to  be  very  slight 
Injury  is  the  general  term  including  all  the  rest.  Damage 
(from  L.  damnum,  loss)  is  that  which  occasions  loss  to  the 
possessor;  hence,  any  impairment  of  value,  oPten  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  fault  on  the  part  of  the  one  caudng  it;  damage  re- 
duces value,  utility,  or  beauty;  detriment  (fiom  L.  deterere,  to 
rub  or  wear  away)  is  similar  in  meaning,  but  far  milder.  Det* 
riment  may  affect  value  only :  damage  always  affects  real  worth 


otUil?;  u  &  rule,  the  slightest  use  of  an  artiele  by  a  poF- 
[SBT  operates  to  ila  detriment  if  again  offered  for  sale,  thoogh 

article  may  have  received  not  the  slightest  damage.  Damage 
lartiali  lota  i&  properly  absolute  as  far  as  it  is  predicated  at 
;  the  low  of  a  ship  implies  that  it  is  gone  beyond  recovery; 

loM  of  the  rudder  is  a  damage  to  the  ship ;  but  since  the  lata 
i  part  still  leaves  a  part,  we  may  speak  of  a  partial  or  a  total 
r.  EvU  commonly  suggests  suffering  or  sin,  or  both;  as,  the 
b  of  poverty,  the  social  evil.  Harm  is  closely  synonymous 
h  itkjmry;  it  may  apply  to  body,  mind,  or  estate,  but  always 
wte  real  worth,  while  injury  may  concern  only  estimated 
He.  A  hurt  is  an  injury  that  causes  pain,  physical  or  men- 
;  a  slight  hvrt  may  be  do  real  harm.  Miechief  is  disarrange- 
at*  trouble,  or  harm  usually  caused  by  some  voluntary 
ittf  with  or  without  injurious  intent;  a  child's  thoughtless 
•zt  may  do  great  mischief;  wrong  is  harm  done  with  evil 
sat.  An  outrage  combines  insult  and  injury.  Compare 
onyms  for  B1.EUI6H;  cbiuimal;  iNJOffnCB. 


noUomtion  blessing         help  remedr  utiutjr 

tEPOSmONSt 

rhe  injury  0/ the  cause ;  an  injury  (o  thestmetnre;  injury  by 
1;  by  or  from  collision,  interference,  etc 


INJUSTICE 
nSOWTMBi 

;rl«Tanae    Injarr    wnfalnseaa    Mmrlghta—aaeaa    irroas 

Injvalice  is  a  violation  or  denial  of  justice,  an  act  or  omisdon 
at  is  contrary  to  equity  or  justice ;  as,  the  injustice  of  unequal 
zee.  In  legal  usage,  a  wrong  involves  injury  to  person,  prop- 
ty,  or  reputation,  as  the  result  of  evil  intent;  injaatiee 
tplies  to  civil  damage  or  loss,  not  necessarily  involving  injury 
I  person  or  property,  as  by  misrepresentation  of  goods  which 
MB  not  amount  to  a  legal  warranty.  In  popular  usa^,  injut- 
i«  may  involve  no  direct  injury  to  person,  property,  interest, 
r  ehBTaeter,  and  no  harmful  intent,  while  wrong  always  in* 
Olives  both;  one  who  attributes  another's  truly  generous  act  to 
iMlfish  motive  does  him  an  injustice.  Iniquity,  in  the  original 
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sense,  is  a  want  of  or  a  deviation  from  equity;  but  it  is  now 
applied  in  the  widest  sense  to  any  form  of  ill-doing.  Compare 
synonyms  for  criminal;    sin. 


ANTONYMS  t 

equity  faithfulness 

fail  mess       honesty 
fair  play     honor 


impartiality 

integrity 

justice 


lawfulness 

rectitude 

riflrht 


righteousnen 
uprightness 


INNOCENT 


STNONTMSi 

blameless 

clean 

elear 

ezemplarj 

fanltleM 


snilelese 

nlltless 

Aannless 

immaemlate 

inaocmovs 


innoziovs 

inoffensiTe 

pure 

risht 

rlsbteovs 


riwleet 
spotlen 

npiicht 
Tirtwovs 


Innocent,  in  the  full  sense,  signifies  not  tainted  with  sin:  not 
having  done  wrong  or  violated  legal  or  moral  precept  or  duty; 
as,  an  innocent  babe.  Innocent  is  a  negative  word,  expressing 
less  than  righteous,  upright,  or  virtuous,  which  imply  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  with  free  choice  of  the  good.  A  little  child 
or  a  lamb  is  innocent;  a  tried  and  faithful  man  is  righteouSf 
upright,  virtuous.  Immaculate,  pure,  and  sinless  may  be  used 
either  of  one  who  has  never  known  the  possibility  of  evil  or  of 
one  who  has  perfectly  and  triumphantly  resisted  it.  Innocent 
is  used  of  inanimate  substances  in  the  sense  of  harmless;  as,  an 
innocent  remedy,  that  is,  one  not  dangerous,  even  if  not  help- 
ful. Innocent,  in  a  specific  case,  signifies  free  from  the  guilt 
of  a  particular  act,  even  though  the  total  character  may  be 
very  evil ;  as,  the  thief  was  found  to  be  innocent  of  the  murder. 
Exemplary  is  applied  to  conduct  so  excellent  as  to  set  a  good 
and  worthy  example  (compare  condign).     See  candid;  pure. 

ANTONYMS! 

Compare  synonyms  for  criminal. 


STNONTMSi 

cnrlons 

inqnirins 

intmslTe 


INQUISITIVE 


meddlesome 
meddlins 


peepins 
prsrins 


scrntlnlriwg 


An  inquisitive  person  is  one  who  is  bent  on  finding  out  all 
that  can  be  found  out  by  inquiry,  especially  of  little  and  per- 
sonal matters,  and  hence  is  generally  meddlesome  and  prtfing. 
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Inqmaitive  may  be  used  in  a  good  sense,  though  in  such  connec- 
tion inquiring  is  to  be  preferred;  as,  an  inquiring  mind.  A» 
applied  to  a  state  of  mind,  curious  denotes  a  keen  and  rather 
pleasurable  desire  to  know  fully  something  to  which  one's 
Attention  has  been  called,  but  without  the  active  tendency  that 
Inquisitive  implies ;  a  well-bred  person  may  be  curious  to  know, 
but  will  not  be  inquisitive  in  trying  to  ascertain,  what  is  of 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  another. 

iLirrONTMS: 

apathetic  heedless  indifferent  uninterested 

careless  inattentive  unconcerned 

raiEPOSITIONS : 

Inquisitive  about,  concerning,  in  regard  to,  regarding  trifles. 


INSANITY 
smfoinrMSi 

abenmtioa     delixiuaa  freiuy  mania 

alieiiAtion      dementia  hallvcination      monomania, 

eimiinesa        deransement      Innaoy  n&adness 

Of  these  terms  insanity  is  the  most  exact  and  comprehensive, 
including  in  its  widest  sense  all  morbid  conditions  of  mind  due 
to  diseased  action  of  the  brain  or  nervous  system,  but  in  its 
more  frequent  restricted  use  applied  to  those  forms  in  which 
the  mental  disorder  is  persistent,  as  distinguished  from  those  in 
which  it  is  temporary  or  transient.  Craziness  is  a  vague  popu- 
lar term  for  any  sort  of  disordered  mental  action,  or  for  con- 
duct suggesting  it.  Lunacy  originally  denoted  intermittent 
insanity,  supposed  to  be  dependent  on  the  changes  of  the  moon 
(from  L.  luna) :  the  term  is  now  applied  in  general  and  legal 
iise  to  any  form  of  mental  unsoundness  except  idiocy.  Madness 
is  the  old  popular  term,  now  less  common,  for  insanity  in  its 
widest  sense,  but  with  suggestion  of  excitement,  akin  to  mania. 
In  the  derived  sense,  lunacy  denotes  what  is  insanely  foolish, 
madness  what  is  insanely  desperate.  Derangement  is  a  common 
euphemism  for  insanity.  Delirium  is  always  temporary,  and  is 
specifically  the  insanity  of  disease,  as  in  acute  fevers.  Demen- 
tia is  a  general  weakening  of  the  mental  powers:  the  word  is 
jpecifically  applied  to  senile  insanity,  dotage.  Aberration  is 
eccentricity  of  mental  action  due  to  an  abnormal  state  of  the 
3erceptive  faculties,  and  is  manifested  by  error  in  perceptions 
ind  rambling  thought.  Hallucination  is  the  apparent  perception 
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of  that  which  does  not  exist  or  is  not  present  to  the  senses,  u 
the  seei ug  of  specters  or  of  reptiles  in  delirium  tremens.  Mono- 
mania is   mental   derangement  as  to   one  subject  or  objeet 
Frenzy  and  mania  are  forms  of  raving  and  furious  tiMomly.     |  T: 
Compare  synonyms  for  delusion  ;  idiooy. 


ANTONTMS: 

clearness  good  sense         lucidity  rationality         lanity 
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INTERPOSE 

8TNONTMS: 

arbitrate  intercept  intermeddle  n&eddl« 

intercede  interfere  intermpt  medi»^ 

To  interpose  is  to  place  or  come  between  other  things  o^ 
persons,  usually  as  a  means  of  obstruction  or  prevention   oi 
some  effect  or  result  that  would  otherwise  occur,  or  be  expect^ 
to  take  place.    Intercede  and  interpose  are  used  in  a  good  sens^'* 
intermeddle  always  in  a  bad  sense,  and  interfere  frequently  ^' 
To  intercede  is  to  come  between  persons  who  are  at  varian*^? 
and  plead  with  the  stronger  in  behalf  of  the  weaker.    One  nm  ^ 
interpose  with  authority;  he  intercedes  by  petition.     To  int^^' 
meddle  is  to  thrust  oneself  into  the  concerns  of  others  witlB-     * 
petty  ofliciousness ;  meddling  commonly  arises  from  idle  curi^^^^^s- 
ity;  "every  fool  will  be  meddling/'  Prov.  xx,  3;  to  interfere       ^ 
to  intrude  into  others'  affairs  with  more  serious  purpose,  w»— ^^ 
or  without  acknowledged  right  or  propriety.    Intercept  is 
plied  to  an  object  that  may  be  seized  or  stopped  while  in 
sit;  as,  to  intercept  a  letter  or  a  messenger;  interrupt  is  appli 
to  an  action  which  might  or  should  be  continuous,  but  is  brok==^'* 
in  upon    (from   L.   rumpere,  to   break)    by  some  disturbi        "? 
power;  as,  the  conversation  was  interrupted.     One  who  ar^^^*" 
trates  or  mediates  must  do  so  by  the  request  or  at  least  with  tn::^  h® 
consent  of  the  contending  parties ;  the  other  words  of  the  gro^^^P 
imply  that  he  steps  in  of  his  own  accord. 

ANTONYMS: 

avoid  keep  aloof         keep  out        retire  stand  ba^ri^^ 

hold  aloof        keep  away        let  alone        stand  aside       stand  ofl 
hold  ofC  keep  clear        let  be  stand  away       withdrai 

PREPOSITION  I 

Interpose  between  the  combatants;  in  the  matter. 
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INVOLVE 

SYNONYMS: 
complicAte    embarrass     entaAgle      imply       overwhelin 
eoataia  embroil         implioate     inolude 

To  involve  (from  L.  in,  in,  and  volvo,  roll)  is  to  roll  or  wind 
up  with  or  in  so  as  to  combine  inextricably  or  inseparably,  or 
nearly  so;  as,  the  nation  is  involved  in  war;  the  bookkeeper's 
accoonts,  or  the  writer's  sentences  are  involved.  Involve  is  a 
stronger  word  than  implicate,  denoting  more  complete  entangle- 
ment. As  applied  to  persons,  implicate  is  always  used  in  an 
unfavorable  sense,  and  involve  ordinarily  so;  but  implicate 
applies  only  to  that  which  is  wrong,  while  involve  is  more 
commonly  used  of  that  which  is  unfortunate ;  one  is  implicated 
in  a  crime,  involved  in  embarrassments,  misfortunes,  or  per- 
plexities. As  regards  logical  connection,  that  which  is  included 
is  usually  expressly  stated ;  that  which  is  implied  is  not  stated, 
but  is  naturally  to  be  inferred ;  that  which  is  involved  is  neces- 
sarily to  be  inferred ;  as,  a  slate  roof  is  included  in  the  contract ; 
that  the  roof  shall  be  water-tight  is  implied;  the  contrary  sup- 
position involves  an  absurdity.     See  complex. 

AjfTONTMSi 

<li8connect  dlBtinffuish  extricate  separate 

dilsentangle  explicate  remove 

JOURNEY 

ceureioa  pilsrimase  transit  trip 

expedition  tour  travel  ▼oyage 

A  journey  (from  F.  joumee,  from  L.  diurnus,  daily)  was 

primarily  a  day's  work;  hence,  a  movement  from  place  to  place 

"within  one  day,  irhich  we  now  describe  as  "a  day's  journeir  \ 

in  its  extended  modem  use  a  journey  is  a  direct  going  from  a 

starting-point  to  a  destinatiosL  ordinarily  over  a  considerable 

distance;  we  speak  of  a  ^zy^sf journey,  or  the  journey  of  life. 

Travel  is  a  passing  from  place  to  place,  not  necessarily  in  a 

direct  line  or  with  fixed  destination ;  a  journey  through  Europe 

'would  be  a  passage  to  some  destination  beyond  or  at  the  farther 

boundary;  travel  in  Europe  may  be  in  no  direct  course,  but 

may  include  many  journeys  in  different  directions.    A  voyage, 

which  was  formerly  a  journey  of  any  kind,  is  now  a  going  to  a 

considerable  distance  by  water,  especially  by  sea;  as,  a  voyage 

to  India.    A  trip  is  a  short  and  direct  journey.    A  tour  is  a 
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PREPOSITIONS: 

The  justice  of  the  king;  to  or  for  the  oppressed. 

KEEP 

SYNONYMS  s 

carry  defend  Hold  preserre  retain 

carry  on  detain  maintain  protect  support 

celebrate  fulfil  obey  refrain  sustain 

conduct  guard  observe  restrain  witbboM 
conserve 

Keep,  signifying  generally  to  have  and  retain  in  possession,  is 
the  terse,  strong  Saxon  term  for  many  acts  which  are  more  ex- 
actly discriminated  by  other  words.  We  keep,  observe,  or  cele- 
brate a  festival;  we  keep  or  hold  a  prisoner  in  custody;  we 
keep  or  preserve  silence,  keep  the  peace,  preserve  order — pre- 
serve being  the  more  formal  word ;  we  keep  or  maintain  a  horse, 
a  servant,  etc. ;  a  man  supports  his  family ;  we  keep  or  obey  a 
<!ommandment ;  keep  or  fuliil  a  pTOmise.  To  conserve  anything 
is  to  keep  or  preserve  it  in  its  present  state;  as,  to  conserxe 
the  interests  of  employers  or  of  workingmen.  In  the  expres- 
sions to  keep  a  secret,  keep  one's  own  council,  keep  faith,  or 
keep  the  faith,  such  words  as  preserve  or  maintain  could  not 
be  substituted  without  loss.  A  person  keeps  a  shop  or  store, 
conducts  or  carries  on  a  business ;  he  keeps  or  carries  a  certain 
line  of  sfoods;  we  may  keep  or  restrain  one  from  folly,  ciime, 
or  violence;  we  keep  from  or  refrain  from  evil,  ourselves. 
Keep  in  the  sense  of  guard  or  defend  implies  that  the  defense 
is  effectual.     Compare  celebrate;  restrain. 

PREPOSITIONS! 

Keep  in  hand,  in  mind,  in  or  within  the  house;  /row. evil;  o«^ 
of  mischief;  keep  to  the  subject;  keep  /or  a  person,  an  occa- 
sion, etc. 

KILL 

SYNONYMS! 

asfiassinate       despatcli      massacre       pnt  to  death    ilay 
butcher  execute         murder  slaughter 

To  kill  is  simply  to  deprive  of  life,  human,  animal,  or  vege- 
table, with  no  suggestion  of  how  or  why.  Assassinate^  execu^^f 
murder  apply  only  to  the  taking  of  human  life;  to  murder  is 
to  kill  with  premeditation  and  malicious  intent ;  to  execute  is  ^ 
kill  in  fulfilment  of  a  legal  sentence;  to  assassinate  is  to  *»^ 


It;  this  word  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  killing  of  pnblie 
nt  persons  through  allied  political  motives,  whether 
)r  opeoly.  To  slay  is  to  kill  by  a  blow,  or  by  a  weapon. 
uid  slaughter  apply  primarily  to  the  killing  of  cattle; 
is  applied  primarily  and  almost  exclusively  to  human 
ngnifyiog  to  kill  them  indiscriminately  in  large 
;  to  massacre  is  said  when  there  is  no  chance  of  success- 
ance;  to  butcher  when  the  killing  is  especlBllj  brutal; 
mown  down  in  a  hopeless  charge  are  said  to  be 
■ed  when  no  brutality  on  the  enemy's  part  is  implied. 
tch  is  to  kill  swiftly  and  in  general  quietly,  always  with 
,  with  or  without  right. 

itnoKSt 

with  or  by  sword,  famine,  pestilence,  care,  grief,  etc.; 
■  his  money,  by  a  robber,  teith  a  dagger. 

KIN 

mst 

blood  famllr  imaa 

«  oanB&^BvlBltr         kind  ralatlonahip 

demoant  klndiAd 

B  broader  than  kin,  denoting  the  most  general  relation- 
of  the  whole  human  species  in  lu&nkind,  hamankind, 
and  kindred  denote  direct  relationship  that  can  be 
rough  either  blood  or  marriage,  preferably  the  former : 
these  words  may  signify  collectively  all  persons  of  the 
od  or  members  of  the  same  family,  relatives  or  rela- 
.fjinity  is  relationship  by  marriage,  consangvinity  is 
Up  by  blood.  There  are  no  true  antonyms  of  kin  or 
except  those  made  by  ncf^atives,  since  strangers,  aliens, 
■s,  and  foes  may  still  be  kin  or  kindred. 


KNOWLEDGE 


pereeptlon      wiidam 

•dge  is  all  that  the  mind  knows,  from  whatever  source 
r  obtained,  or  by  whatever  process;  the  a^regate  of 


^»^^ 
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facts,  truths,  or  principles  acquired  or  retained  by  the  mind,  in- 
eluding  alike  the  intuitions  native  to  the  mind  and  all  that  has 
been  learned  respecting  phenomena,  causes,  laws,  principles, 
literature,  etc.  There  is  a  tendency  to  regard  knowledge  as 
accurate  and  systematic,  and  to  a  certain  degree  complete. 
Information  is  knowledge  of  fact,  real  or  supposed,  derived 
from  persons,  books,  or  observation,  and  is  regarded  as  casual 
and  haphazard.  We  say  of  a  studious  man  that  he  has  a  great 
store  of  knowledge,  or  of  an  intelligent  man  of  the  world,  that 
he  has  a  fund  of  varied  information.  Lore  is  used  only  in 
poetic  or  elevated  style,  for  accumulated  knowledge,  as  of  a 
people  or  age,  or  in  a  more  limited  sense  for  learning  or  erttdi- 
tion.  We  speak  of  perception  of  external  objects,  apprehen- 
sion of  intellectual  truth.  Simple  perception  gives  a  limited 
knowledge  of  external  objects,  merely  as  such;  the  cognition 
of  the  same  objects  is  a  knowledge  of  them  in  some  relation; 
cognizance  is  the  formal  or  official  recognition  of  something  as 
an  object  of  knowledge;  we  take  cognizance  of  it.  Intuition  is 
primary  knowledge  antecedent  to  all  teaching  or  reasoning, 
experience  is  knowledge  that  has  entered  directly  into  one's  own 
life ;  as,  a  child's  experience  that  fire  will  bum.  Learning  is 
much  higher  than  information,  being  preeminently  wide  and 
systematic  knowledge,  the  result  of  long,  assiduous  study; 
erudition  is  recondite  learning  secured  only  by  extraordinary 
industry,  opportunity,  and  ability.  Compare  acquaintance; 
education;  science;  wisdom. 


ANTOmrMS: 

isrnorance        inexperience 
illiteracy         misapprehension 


misconception 
misunderstanding 


rudeness 
unfamiliarity 


SYNONYMS  t 

barbarism 

dialeot 

diction 


LANGUAGE 

expression  patois 

idiom  speech 

mother  tongne         tongne 


▼emacuhi' 
▼ooa1iiil*'7 


Language  (from  F.  langage,  from  L.  lingua,  the  tongue) 
siofnified  originally  expression  of  thought  by  spoken  words,  but 
now  in  its  widest  sense  it  signifies  expression  of  thought  by  any 
means;  as,  the  language  of  the  eyes,  the  language  of  flowers. 
As  regards  the  use  of  words,  language  in  its  broadest  sense 
demotes  all  the  uttered  sounds  and  their  combinations  into  words 
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d  sentences  that  human  beings  employ  for  the  communication 
thought,  and,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  the  words  or  combina- 
>ii8  forming  a  means  of  communication  among  the  members 
a  single  nation,  people,  or  race.  Speech  involves  always  the 
wer  of  articulate  utterance ;  we  can  speak  of  the  language  of 
imals,  but  not  of  their  speech,  A  tongue  is  the  speech  or 
iguage  of  some  one  people,  country,  or  race.  A  dialect 
a  special  mode  of  speaking  a  language  peculiar  to  some 
(ality  or  class,  not  recognized  as  in  accordance  with  the  best 
Age;  a  barbarism  is  a  perversion  of  a  language  by  ignorant 
reigners,  or  some  usage  akin  to  that.  Idiom  refers  to  the 
[istruction  of  phrases  and  sentences,  and  the  way  of  forming 
using  words;  it  is  the  peculiar  mold  in  which  each  language 
sis  its  thought.  The  great  difficulty  of  translation  is  to  give 
3  thought  expressed  in  one  language  in  the  idiom  of  another. 
dialect  may  be  used  by  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  within 
range;  a  patois  is  distinctly  illiterate,  belonging  to  the 
¥er  classes ;  those  who  speak  a  patois  understand  the  cultured 
rm  of  their  own  language,  but  speak  only  the  degraded  form, 
in  the  case  of  the  Italian  lazzaroni  or  the  former  negro  slaves 
the  United  States.  Vernacular,  from  the  Latin,  has  the  same 
neral  sense  as  the  Saxon  mother  tongue,  of  one's  native 
ngiuige,  or  that  of  a  people;  as,  the  Scriptures  were  trans- 
ted  into  the  vernacular.    Compare  diction. 


LARGE 
momrMSi 

ftbnndant  ooarse  Kisantio  loac 

unple  ooloBsal  ipptLnd  mMisive 

blur  oommodioiui  great  spaoiovs 

broad  oonsiderable  nvse  Tast 

bulky  enormons  immense  wide 

oapaoious  extensive 

Large  denotes  extension  in  more  than  one  direction,  and  be- 
)nd  the  average  of  the  class  to  which  the  object  belongs;  we 
)eak  of  a  large  surface  or  a  large  solid,  but  of  a  long  line;  a 
rge  field,  a  large  room,  a  large  apple,  etc.  A  large  man  is  a 
an  of  more  than  ordinary  size ;  a  great  man  is  a  man  of  re- 
arkable  mental  power.  Big  is  a  more  emphatic  word  than 
\rge,  but  of  less  dignity.  We  do  not  say  that  George 
Tashington  was  a  big  man. 


latent 
law 
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ANTONTMS: 

brief 

diminutive 

inconsiderable 

infinitesimal 

insignificant 


limited 
little 
mean 
microscopic 


minute 

scanty 

narrow 

short 

paltry 

slender 

petty 

slight 

sdulU 
tiny 
trifling 
trivial 


nadereloped 


mtperoelTed 


in 


LATENT 

STKONTMSi 

ooaeealed  inolnded  potential 

dormant  inherent  recondite 

liidden  invisible  secret 

imperceptible  involved  torpid 

in&plicit  occnlt  un<»omprehended 
implied 

That  which  is  latent  (from  L.  lateo,  lie  hidden)  is  hidden 
from  ordinary  observation  (compare  hide)  ;  as,  latent  powers; 
a  latent  motive;  a  disease  is  said  to  be  latent  between  the  time 
of  its   contraction   and   its   manifestation.     Dormant    (from 
L.  dormio,  sleep)   applies  to  the  winter  condition  of  hiber- 
nating animals,  when  they  seem  asleep,  or  are  even  apparently 
lifeless ;  we  speak  of  dormant  energies  (which  have  acted,  and 
may  yet  again  be  aroused) ;  a  dormant  volcano;  torpid  (from 
L.  torpeo,  be  numb)  is  practically  equivalent  to  dormant  as 
applied  to  a  hibernating  animal ;   torpid  merely  denotes  the  in- 
sensibility, which  dormant  accounts  for  as  a  form  of  sleep; 
hence,  torpid  applies  to  whatever  is  sluggish,  dull,  and  lethargi^^ 
without  the  same  suggestion  of  possible  arousal  as  in  dormat^^'i 
we  should   not   speak  of   torpid  energy.     Potetitial  appl^^ 
to  that  which  is  possible,  but  not  actual;    a  potential  %>^ 
or  orator   has   the   qualities,   though   yet   undeveloped,   t3t^*^ 
may  make  a  poet  or  an  orator;  potential  energy  or  forc^2^  ^^ 
energy  or  force  that  under  certain  conditions  is  sure  to  cc^^^ 
into  action ;  potential  has  not  the  same  suggestion  as  domm-  ^^ 
of  power  that  has  been  previously  active.     That  is  reo 
which  is  hidden  from  ordinary  and  easy  perception  and 
ligence,  and  only  to  be  known  (if  at  all)  by  unusual  and  diflS 
research.    Occult  always  carries  the  sense  of  mystery ;  origi 
ly  applied  to  the  unknown  or  ill-understood  forces  or 
physical  science,  the  word  is  now   extended  to  whateve 
recondite  and  mysterious,  not  to  be  discovered  or  underst^^^^ 
by  the  ordinary  action  of  the  human  faculties,  or  not  tc^    '^ 
known  by  any  action  of  the  material  senses,  but  only  hy^    *° 
illuminated  spiritual  perception.    Compare  mysterious. 


•■  J 
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latent 
law 


LHTOmmS: 

active 

apparent 

conspicutfus 


developed 

evident 

expUcii 


exposed 

manifest 

perceptible 


unconcealed 
visible 


LAW 

emaon  eeonomj  leKislation  principle 

eode  ediet  mandate  renlation 

command  enactment  order  rme 

eoaonandn&ent  formnla  ordinanoe  statute 

decree  Jnrisprndenoe  polity 

Law,  in  its  ideal,  is  the  statement  of  a  principle  of  right  in 
aandatory  form,  by  competent  authority,  with  adequate  penalty 
'or  disobedience;  in  common  use,  the  term  is  applied  to  any 
egislative  act,  however  imperfect  or  unjust.  Command  and 
ofnmandment  are  personal  and  particular;  as,  the  commands 
>f  a  parent;  the  ten  commandments.  An  edict  is  the  act  of  an 
ibsolute  sovereign  or  other  authority;  we  speak  of  the  edict 
»f  an  emperor,  the  decree  of  a  court.  A  mandate  is  specific, 
'or  Bji  occasion  or  a  purpose;  a  superior  court  issues  its 
nandate  to  an  inferior  court  to  send  up  its  records.  Statute 
s  the  recognized  legal  term  for  a  specific  law;  enactment  is  the 
acre  vague  and  general  expression.  We  speak  of  algebraic  or 
fhemical  formulas,  municipal  ordinances,  military  orders,  army 
'egulations,  ecclesiastical  canons,  the  rules  of  a  business  house. 
[iaw  is  often  used,  also,  for  a  recognized  principle,  whose  viola- 
ion  is  attended  with  injury  or  Joss  that  acts  like  a  penalty ;  as, 
;he  laws  of  business;  the  laws  of  nature.  In  more  strictly 
Msientific  use,  a  natural  law  is  simply  a  recognized  system  of 
sequences  or  relations ;  as,  Kepler's  laws  of  planetary  distances. 
A  cod^  is  a  system  of  laws;  jurisprudence  is  the  science  of  law, 
or  a  system  of  laws  scientifically  considered,  classed,  and  inter- 
preted ;  legislation,  primarily  the  act  of  legislating,  denotes  also 
the  body  of  statutes  enacted  by  a  legislative  body.  An  economy 
(from  Gr.  oikonomia,  primarily  the  management  of  a  house) 
is  any  comprehensive  system  of  administration;  as.  domestic 
^conomtj;  but  the  word  is  extended  to  the  administration  or 
government  of  a  state  or  people,  signifying  a  body  of  laws  and 
regulations,  with  the  entire  system,  political  or  religious,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  of  which  they  form  a  part;  as,  the  code  of 
Draco,  Roman  jurisprudence,  British  legislation,  the  Mosaic 
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economy.  Law  is  also  used  as  a  collective  noun  for  a  system  of 
laws  or  recognized  rules  or  regulations ,  including  not  only  all 
special  laws,  but  the  principles  on  wbich  they  are  based.  The 
Mosaic  economy  is  known  also  as  the  Mosaic  law,  and  we  speak 
of  the  English  common  law,  or  the  law  of  nations.  FiMt^i 
(from  Gr.  politeia,  from  poUs,  a  city)  signifies  the  form, 
constitution,  or  method  of  government  of  a  nation,  state, 
church,  or  other  institution;  in  usage  it  differs  from  economy 
as  appl3ring  rather  to  the  system,  while  economy  applies  espe- 
cially to  method,  or  to  the  system  as  administered;  an  economy 
might  be  termed  a  polity  considered  with  especial  reference 
to  its  practical  administration,  hence  commonly  with  special 
reference  to  details  or  particulars,  while  polity  has  more 
reference  to  broad  principles. 


3£: 

■■c 


LIBERTY 

SYNONYMS  s 
emaaeipation  freedom  independence         lieease 

In  general  terms,  it  may  be  said  that  freedom  is  absolute,  Uh- 
erty  relative;  freedom  is  the  absence  of  restraint,  liberty  is 
primarily  the  removal  or  avoidance  of  restraint ;  in  its  broadest 
sense,  it  is  the  state  of  being  exempt  from  the  domination  oi 
others  or  from  restricting  circumstances.    Freedom  and  libef^^i 
are  constantly  interchanged ;  the  slave  is  set  at  liberty,  or  g»^^f 
his  freedom;  but  freedom  is  the  nobler  word.    Independence  ^ 
said  of  states  or  nations,  freedom  and  liberty  of  individu^*-^® ' 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  did  not  secure  libertt^   ^^ 
freedom   to  its  slaves.     Liberty   keeps   quite   strictly   to      ^"® 
thought  of  being  clear  of  restraint  or  compulsion;  free^^^^ 
takes  a  wider  range,  applying  to  other  oppressive  iufluenc^^"^' 
thus   we    speak    of   freedom    from    annoyance    or   intrust-  ^^' 
License  is,  in  its  limited  sense,  a  permission  or  privilege  grana^  ^^ 
by  adequate  authority,  a  bounded  liberty;  in  the  wider  se^^^^' 
license  is  an  ignoring  and  defiance  of  all  that  should  restr^^^"* 
and  a  reckless  doing  of  all  that  individual  caprice  or  pas^^^^ 
may  choose  to  do — a  base  and  dangerous  counterfeit  of  f^^^^' 
dom.    Compare  allow;  permission. 

ANTONYMS: 


A 


■rf 


captivity 

compulsion 

constraint 


Imprisonment 

necessity 

obllsratlon 


oppression 

perfdom 

servitude 


slavery 
superatltlofi 

thraldom 


ai7                                                                                         Ubertr 
light 


LIGHT 

beaat  glare  glow  sldina 

blase  gleam  fllwtlnation  sklne 

b^lUaaey         gleaming  Imoamdeseenoe  eldalng 

glimmer  laeter  sparkle 

glistening  raAUoioe  splendor 

glistering  seintillatien  twinkle 

flask  glitter  skeen  twinkling 

flicker 

Light,  strictly  denoting  a  form  of  radiant  energy,  is  used  as  a 
sneral  term  for  any  luminous  effect  discernible  by  the  eye, 
om  the  faintest  phosphorescence  to  the  blaze  of  the  noonday 
in.  A  flame  is  both  hot  and  luminous ;  if  it  contains  few  solid 
trtides  it  will  yield  little  light,  though  it  may  afford  intense 
>at,  as  in  the  case  of  a  hydrogen-/{ame.  A  hlojse  is  an  exten- 
vBf  brilliant  flame,  A  flare  is  a  wavering  flame  or  blaze;  a 
\8h  is  a  light  that  appears  and  disappears  in  an  instant ;  as.  a 
ish  of  lightning;  the  flash  of  gunpowder.  The  glare  and  glow 
e  steady,  the  glare  painfully  bright,  the  glow  subdued;  as, 
e  glare  of  torches;  the  glow  of  dying  embers.  Shine  and 
ining  refer  to  a  steady  or  continuous  emission  of  light; 
een  is  a  faint  shining,  usually  by  reflection. 

And  the  «ft«en  of  their  spearg  waa  like  stars  on  tiie  sea. 
Where  the  blue   wave   rolls  nightly  on   deep   Galilee. 

Byson  DeHrueHon  of  Sennacherib,  aft.  7. 

limmer,  glitter,  and  shimmer  denote  wavering  light.  We 
>eak  of  the  glimmer  of  distant  lamps  through  the  mist;  of 
le  shimmer  of  waves  in  BunUght  or  moonlight.  A  gleam  is 
ot  wavering,  but  transient  or  intermittent ;  a  sudden  gleam  of 
ght  came  through  the  half-open  door;  a  glitter  is  a  hard  light; 
s,  the  glitter  of  burnished  arms.  Glistening  is  a  shining  as 
rem  a  wet  surface.  Luster  denotes  commonly  a  reflection 
rem  a  polished  surface,  as  of  silk  or  gems.  A  sparkle  is  a 
udden  light,  as  of  sparks  thrown  out ;  scintillation  is  the  more 
xact  and  scientific  term  for  the  actual  emission  of  sparks,  also 
he  figurative  term  for  what  suggests  such  emission ;  as,  scintil- 
ations  of  wit  or  of  genius.  Twinkle  and  twinkling  are  used  of 
he  intermittent  light  of  the  fixed  stars.  Splendor  denotes  an 
special  abundance  and  glory  of  light  that  may  be  beautiful, 
lazzling,  or  overwhelming;  as  the  splendor  of  sunrise  or  sun- 
«t;  the  splendor  of  the  Great  White  Throne.      Illumination 
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is  a  wide-spread,  brilliant  light,  as  when  all  the  windows  of  a 
house  or  of  a  street  are  lighted.  The  light  of  incandescence  is 
intense  and  white  like  that  from  metal  at  a  white  heat.  Ckxni- 
pare  bright. 


ANTOKTMSx 

blackness          darkness 
dark                   dimness 

dusk 
gloom 

gloominess 
obscurity 

shade 
shadow 


LIKELY 

SYNONYMS  t 

apt eonoeivable  liable 

eonjeetnral  presnniable 


probable 
reasonable 


credible 

Apt  implies  a  natural  fitness  or  tendency ;  an  impetuous  per- 
son is  apt  to  speak  hastily.  Liable  refers  to  a  contingency  re- 
garded as  unfavorable;  as,  the  ship  was  liable  to  founder  at 
any  moment.  Likely  refers  to  a  contingent  event  regarded  as 
very  probable,  and  usually,  though  not  always,  favorable;  as, 
an  industrious  worker  is  likely  to  succeed.  Credible  signifies 
readily  to  be  believed;  as,  a  credible  narrative;  likely  in  such 
connection  is  used  ironically  to  signify  the  reverse ;  as,  a  likely 
story !  A  thing  is  conceivable  of  which  the  mind  can  entertain 
the  possibility;  a  thing  is  conjectural  which  is  conjectured  as 
l)ossible  or  probable  without  other  support  than  a  conjecture, 
or  tentative  judgment;  a  thing  is  presumable  which,  from 
what  is  antecedently  known,  may  be  taken  for  granted  in 
advance  of  proof.  Reasonable  in  this  connection  signifies  such 
as  the  reason  can  be  satisfied  with,  independently  of  external 
grounds  for  belief  or  disbelief;  as,  that  seems  a  reasonable 
supposition.    Compare  apparent. 

ANTONYMS: 

doubtful 
dubious 


improbable 
incredible 


questionable 
unlikely 


unreasonable 


LISTEN 

SYNONYMS: 
attend         hark  barken  kear  keed         Ust 

Between  listen  and  hear  is  a  difference  like  that  between  the 

• 

words  look  and  see.  (Compare  synonyms  for  look.)  To  hear  is 
simply  to  become  conscious  of  sound,  to  listen  is  to*  make  aeon- 
scious  effort  or  endeavor  to  hear.  We  may  hear  without  listen- 
ing, as  words  suddenly  uttered  in  an  adjoining  room;  or  ^* 


lay  listen  without  hearing,  as  to  a  distant  speaker.  In  listening 
iie  ear  is  intent  upon  the  sound ;  in  attending  the  mind  is  intent 
pon  the  thought,  though  listening  implies  some  attention  to 
i3«  meaning  or  import  of  the  sound.  To  heed  is  not  only  to 
ttend,  but  remember  and  observe.    Harken  is  nearly  obsolete. 

JVTONYMSx 

b«  deaf  to  ignore  neglect  scorn  slight 

3UBPOSITIONS: 

We  listen  for  what  we  expect  or  desire  to  hear;  we  listen  to 
liat  we  actually  do  hear;  listen  for  a  step,  a  signal,  a  train; 
sten  to  the  debate. 

LITERATURE 

YNOHTMSt 

1ielles«lettres  literary  prodnetions         pnblieations 

Vooks  literary   vorlui  vxitingf 

LitercUure  is  collective,  including  in  the  most  general  sense  all 
ae  written  or  printed  productions  of  the  human  mind  in  all 
inds  and  ages,  or  in  a  more  Umited  sense,  referring  to  all  that 
as  been  published  in  some  land  or  age,  or  in  some  department 
f  human  knowledge ;  as,  the  literature  of  Greece ;  the  literature 
»f  the  Augustan  age;  the  literature  of  politics  or  of  art. 
Aterature,  used  absolutely,  denotes  what  has  been  called  "po- 
ite  literature'^  or  belles-lettres,  i.  e.,  the  works  collectively  that 
imbody  taste,  feeling,  loftiness  of  thought,  and  purity  and 
i^eauty  of  style,  as  poetry,  history,  fiction,  and  dramatic  com- 
positions, including  also  much  of  philosophical  writing,  as  the 
"Hepublic"  of  Plato,  and  oratorical  productions,  as  the  orations 
of  Demosthenes.  In  the  broad  sense,  we  can  speak  of  the 
literature  of  science ;  in  the  narrower  sense,  we  speak  of  litera- 
^^re  and  science  as  distinct  departments  of  knowledge.  Litera- 
^ur£  is  also  used  to  signify  literary  pursuits  or  occupations; 
^f  to  devote  one's  life  to  literature.     Compare  kxowledqe; 

LOAD,  n. 
^^ONYMSx 

^itrden         ekar^e        enoam'braaee        inenbaa       pack 
o^U^o  olos  freight  ladias  weickt 

A  burden  (from  the  Anglo-Saxon  byrthen,  from  the  verb 
^^9n,  bear)  is  what  one  has  to  bear,  and  the  word  is  used 
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used  specifically  for  personal  affection  between  the  sexes  in  the 
highest  sense,  the  love  that  normally  leads  to  marriage,  and  sub- 
sists throughout  all  happy  wedded  life.  Love  can  never  prop- 
erly denote  mere  animal  passion,  which  is  expressed  by  SDch 
words  as  appetite,  desire,  lust.  One  may  properly  be  said  (o 
have  love  for  animals,  for  inanimate  objects,  or  for  abstnet 
qualities  that  enlist  the  affections,  as  we  speak  of  love  for  a 
horse  or  a  dog,  for  mountains,  woods,  ocean,  or  of  hve  of 
nature,  and  love  of  virtue.  Love  of  articles  of  food  is  better 
expressed  as  liking,  as  love,  in  its  full  sense,  expresses  some- 
thing spiritual  and  reciprocal,  such  as  can  have  no  place  in 
connection  with  objects  that  minister  merely  to  the  senses. 
Compare  attachment;    friendship. 

AKTOKTMS: 

See  synonyms  for  antipathy;   enmity;    hatred. 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Love  of  country ;  for  humanity ;  love  to  God  and  man. 


MAKE 


STNONTMSx 

become 

eonstitnte 

fabricate 

ooeaileB 

bring  about 

conitraln 

fasbion 

parfom 

bring  into  being 

conitmct 

force 

bring  to  pasi 

create 

frame 

prodvM 

bnild 

do 

get 

reaek 

oanie 

effect 

make    ont 

render 

compel 

eitablifli 

make  np 

reqnire 

eompoie 

ezecnte 

mannfactnre 

skape 

lvi 


Make  is  essentially  causative ;  to  the  idea  of  cause  all  its  vari^ 
ous  senses  may  be  traced  (compare  synonyms  for  cause).  T« 
make  is  to  cause  to  exist,  or  to  cause  to  exist  in  a  certain  foi 
or  in  certain  relations ;  the  word  thus  includes  the  idea  of  creat^^^f 
as  in  Gen.  i,  31,  "And  God  saw  everything  that  he  had  mad^^^f 
and,  behold,  it  was  very  good."  Make  includes  also  the  i< 
of  compose,  constitute;  as,  the  parts  make  up  the  whok 
Similarly,  to  cause  a  voluntary  agent  to  do  a  certain  act  is 
make  him  do  it,  or  compel  him  to  do  it,  compel  fixing  the  al 
tention  more  on  the  process,  make  on  the  accomplished  fae 
Compare  compel;  do;  influence;  (make  better) 
(make  haste)  quicken;  (make  known)  announce;  avoi 
confess;    (make  prisoner)   arrest;    (make  up)   add;   (i 

void)  CANCEL. 
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ANTONYMS: 

See  synonyms  for  abolish;  break;  demolish. 


Make  of,  out  of,  or  from  certain  materials,  into  a  certain 
ibmiy  for  a  certabi  purpose  or  person;  made  wUh  hands,  by 
hand;  made  by  a  prisoner,  with  a  jack-knife. 


MARRIAGE 

eoaJvcAl  «nien  n&Atrliiioiiy        ipoiuwls  iredloek 

espoiual  nnptiali  nnlon 

••powMds  spoiisal  iFeddinc 

Matrimony  denotes  the  state  of  those  who  are  united  in  the 
relation  of  husband  and  wife;  mctrriage  denotes  primarily  the 
SLct  of  80  uniting,  but  is  extensively  used  for  the  state  as  well. 
JVedlock,  a  word  of  specific  legal  use,  is  the  Saxon  term  for 
tbe  state  or  relation  denoted  by  matrimony.  Wedding  denotes 
the  ceremony,  with  any  attendant  festivities,  by  which  two 
f»ersons  are  united  as  husband  and  wife,  nuptials  being  the 
more  formal  and  stately  term  to  express  the  same  idea. 


bachelorhood        divorce        maidenhood        virginity       widowhood 
celibacy 


: 


Marriage  of  or  between  two  persons;  of  one  person  to  or 
anoUier;  among  the  Greeks. 


MASCULINE 

■lYVOHTMSx 

male        nuuifnl       manlike       manly      manniih       virile 

"We  apply  male  to  the  sex,  inascid'.ne  to  the  quaKties.  especial- 
ly to  the  stronger,  hardier,  and  more  imperious  qualities  that 
distinguish  the  male  sex;  as  applied  to  women,  ma^culina  has 
often  the  depreciatory  sense  of  unwomanly,  rude,  or  harsh; 
as*  a  masculine  face  or  voice,  or  the  like;  though  one  may  say 
in  a  commendatory  way,  she  acted  with  masculine  courage  or 
decision.  ManUke  may  mean  only  havins:  the  outward  appear- 
fince  or  semblance  of  a  man,  or  may  be  closely  ecjuivalent  to 
nanly.  Manly  refers  to  all  the  qualities  and  traits  worthy  of 
*  man;   manful,  especially  to  the  valor  and  prowess  that  be- 
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come  a  man;  we  speak  of  a  manful  Btruggle,  numly  daeUoa; 
we  say  manly  gentleness  or  tenderness;  we  ooold  not  say  mm- 
ful  tenderness.  Mannish  is  a  depreciatory  word  referring  to 
Uie  mimicry  or  parade  of  some  superficial  qualities  of  manhood; 
as  a  mannish  boy  or  woman.  MaacuUne  may  apply  to  thft 
distinctive  qualities  of  the  nude  sex  at  any  age ;  virile  applies  to 
the  distinctive  qualities  of  mature  manhood  only,  as  opposed  not 
only  to  feminine  or  womanly  but  to  childish,  and  is  thus  an 
emphatic  word  for  sturdy,  intrepid,  etc. 

ANTOHTM81 

I 

See  synonyms  for  feminine. 

MASSACRE 

SYNONYMS  t 
Uoodsl&ed       bntoliery       carnage       kaToe         slaMgttur 

A  massacre  is  the  indiscriminate  killing  in  numbers  of  the 
unresisting  or  defenseless;  butchery  is  the  killing  of  men 
rudely  and  ruthlessly  as  cattle  are  killed  in  the  shambles. 
Havoc  may  not  be  so  complete  as  massacre,  nor  so  coldly  brutal 
as  butchery,  but  is  more  widely  spread  and  furious;  it  is  de- 
struction let  loose,  and  may  be  applied  to  organizations,  in- 
terests, etc,  as  well  as  to  human  life;  ''as  for  Saul,  he  made 
liavoc  of  the  church,"  Acts  viii,  3.  Carnage  (from  Latin  catOj 
camis,  flesh)  refers  to  widely  scattered  or  heaped  up  corpses 
of  the  slain;  slaughter  is  similar  in  meaning,  but  refers  more 
to  the  process,  as  carnage  does  to  the  result;  these  two  words 
only  of  the  group  may  be  used  of  great  destruction  of  life  in 
open  and  honorable  battle,  as  when  we  say  the  enemy  was  re- 
pulsed with  great  slaughter,  or  the  carnage  was  terrible. 

MEDDLESOME 

SYNONYMS: 

iiapertinent     intmsive     meddlinK     obtn&aiTe    oAdoiu 

The  meddlesome  person  interferes  unasked  in  the  affairs  of 
•thers;  the  intrusive  i>erson  thrusts  himself  uninvited  into  their 
company  or  conversation ;  the  obtrusive  person  thrusts  himself 
•r  his  opinions  conceitedly  and  undesirably  upon  their  notice; 
the  officious  person  thrusts  his  services,  unasked  and  unde-  - 
sired,   upon  others.     Obtrusive  is  oftener  applied  to  words,^ 


iaat 

hninUe 

soft 

latial 

I0WI7 

■nbdned 

r« 

mild 

► 

modest 

muMsuiBini 

If  actions,  etc.,  than  to  persons;  intrusive  is  used  chief- 
sraonsy  as  is  officious,  though  we  speak  of  officious  at- 
,  intrusive  reuiarks;  meddlesome  is  used  indifferently 
>ns,  or  of  words,  qualities,  actions,  etc.  Compare  IM- 
c;  inquisitive;  interpose;  mix. 

misi 

rea«rved      retiring      shy       unassumlns       unobtrusive 


MEEK 

naostentAtiovs 

napretontiovs 

yieldiiLs 

*le  and  lowly  referred  originally  to  position  or  station; 
(from  L:  humilis,  from  humus,  the  ground  or  earth), 
og  on  or  near  the  ground;  as,  a  humble  cottage;  lowly 
)£E.  low)  signifies  lying  or  being  low;  as,  a  lowly 
a  lowly  flower;  hence,  all  that  is  below  the  average 
^nized  standard  of  means,  position,  authority,  etc.,  is 
or  lowly;  thus  humble  and  lowly  came  to  include  all 
compliant,  deferential,  submissive,  unpretentious  and 
,  esteemed  such  virtues  on  the  part  of  inferiors  toward 
s  in  an  aristocratic  or  monarchical  society;  a  humble 
expresses  either  great  sense  of  demerit  or  special  def- 
toward  the  person  offended;  the  former  courteous 
for  closing  a  letter  was  "Your  humbU  servant."  With 
iad  of  democratic  principles  these  qualities  are  made 
as  between  man  and  man,  but  every  true  student  or 
is  humble  in  view  of  the  vast  reach  of  knowledge,  the 
?  human  thought,  the  immensity  of  the  universe;  every 
8  soul  is  humble  before  the  perfect  standard  of  moral 
id  the  deficiency  of  human  attainment;  every  devout 
efore  the  divine  majesty.  Lowly  expresses  less  of 
nt  than  humble ,  and  more  of  subdued  and  gentle  resig-. 

From   the   recesses   of   a   lowly    spirit 
Our  hmmhU  prayer  ascends. 
O,  Father,  hear  it! 

Sir  John  Bowbinq  Cikonf. 
7ho  is  gentle  i«  free  from  stemnej?s  or  rudeness — kindly, 


melody 
mercy 
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peaceful,  calm,  and  mild;  we  speak  of  gentle  words;  a  gentU 
kand;  a  gentle  touch;  one  who  is  meek  is  at  once  getUky 
parent,  and  peaceable,  and  disposed  to  be  submissive  and 
yielding  under  injury  and  provocation,  rather  than  to  resist; 
to  be  meek  is  not  necessarily  to  be  weak  or  timid,  for  meekness 
has  been  characteristic  of  very  strong  natures,  faithful  to 
affection  or  righteousness  through  all  danger,  even  to  death; 
on  the  other  hand  one  may  be  timid,  weak,  and  outwardly 
gentle  and  siibmissive,  but  by  no  means  meek,  as  has  often  been 
proved  by  some  sudden  change  of  fortune.  Meekness  is  of  the 
spirit.  Demure  relates  to  demeanor  and  appearance;  it  is 
oftenest  used  of  women ;  one  who  is  demure  has  the  mien  and 
air  of  modesty,  gentleness,  and  meekness,  but  there  is  always 
in  the  word  the  suggestion  of  latent  feelings  or  qualities  that 
may  be  quite  different  from  the  controlled  appearance.  Com- 
pare MODESTY. 


ANTOKTMSi 

arrogant 

assuming 

bold 

choleric 

contentious 

fierce 

flery 


furious 

haughty 

hlgh:spirited 

Impertinent 

impudent 

lofty 


obstinate 

presuming 

presumptuous 

raging 

resentful 

revengeful 


self^asserting 

stubborn 

vengeful 

vindictive 

wilful 

wrathful 


Compare  synonyms  for  pride. 


MELODY 

STNONTMS: 

hannonj  mnsie  ■jmpl&oiiy  nniiom 

Harmony  is  simultaneous;  melody  is  successive;  harmony  is 
the  pleasing  correspondence  of  two  or  more  notes  sounded  at 
onoe,  melody  the  pleasing  succession  of  a  number  of  notes  con- 
tinuously following  one  another.  A  melody  may  be  wholly  in 
one  part;  harmony  must  be  of  two  or  more  parts.  Accordant 
notes  of  different  pitch  sounded  simultaneously  produce  hit- 
mony;  unison  is  the  simultaneous  sounding  of  two  or  more 
notes  of  the  same  pitch.  When  the  pitch  is  the  same  there 
may  be  unison  between  sounds  of  very  different  volume  and 
quality,  as  a  voice  and  a  bell  may  sound  in  unison.  Tones 
sounded  at  the  interval  of  an  octave  are  also  said  to  be  in 
unison,  although  this  is  not  literally  exact;  this  usage  arises 
from  the  fact  that  bass  and  tenor  voices  in  attempting  to  sound 
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the  same  note  as  the  soprano  and  alto  will  in  fact  sound  a  note 
an  octave  below.  Music  may  denote  the  simplest  melody  or 
the  most  complex  and  perfect  harmony,  A  symphony  (apart 
from  its  technical  orchestral  sense)  is  any  pleasing  consonance 
of  musical  sounds,  vocal  or  instrumental,  as  of  many  accordant 
voices  or  instruments. 

MEMORY 
STHommst 

reoolleetton  reminiaeenee  retrospeetion 

remembranee  retroipeot 

•  Memory  is  the  faculty  by  which  knowledge  is  retained  or 
recalled;  in  a  more  general  sense,  memory  is  a  retention  of 
knowledge  within  the  grasp  of  the  mind,  while  remembrance  is 
the  having  what  is  known  consciously  before  the  mind.  Re- 
wtembrance  may  be  voluntary  or  involuntary ;  a  thing  is  brought 
to  remembrance  or  we  call  it  to  remembrance;  the  same  is  true 
of  memory.  Recollection  involves  volition,  the  mind  making  a 
distinct  effort  to  recall  something,  or  fixing  the  attention  active- 
ly upon  it  when  recalled.  Reminiscence  is  a  half-dreamy 
'memory  of  scenes  or  events  long  past ;  retrospection  is  a  distinct 
taming  of  the  mind  back  upon  the  past,  bringing  long  periods 
under  survey.  Retrospection  is  to  reminiscence  much  what 
recollection  is  to  remembrance. 

AKToirmss 

forsetfulness    oblivion     obliviousness    oversight    unconsciousness 


MERCY 
STHOinrMSt 

Ibenevoleaoe  favor  kindness  mildness 

'benlenity  forbearance  lenience  pardon 

Uossins  forglTeness  leniency  pity 

elomeney  gentleness  lenity  tenderness 

eompassion  K'Aoe 

Mercy  is  the  exercise  of  less  severity  than  one  deserves,  or  in 
a  more  extended  sense,  the  granting  of  kindness  or  favor  be- 
yond what  one  may  rightly  claim.  Grace  is  favor,  kindms,  or 
blessing  shown  to  the  undeserving;  forgiveness,  mercy,  and 
pardon  are  exercised  toward  the  ill -deserving.  Pardon  remits 
the  outward  penalty  which  the  offender  deserves;  forgiveness 
dismisses  resentment  or  displeasure  from  the  heart  of  the  one 
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offended;  mercy  seeks  the  highest  poesilile  good  of  the  of- 
fender. There  may  be  mercy  without  pardon,  as  in  the  miti- 
gation of  sentence,  or  in  all  possible  alleviation  of  neeessaiy 
severity;  there  may  be  cases  where  pardon  would  not  be  mercy, 
since  it  would  encourage  to  repetition  of  the  offense,  from  whieh 
timely  punishment  might  have  saved.  Mercy  is  also  used  in 
the  wider  sense  of  ref rainii^g  from  harshness  or  cruelty  toward 
those  who  are  in  one's  power  without  fault  of  their  own;  as, 
they  besought  the  robber  to  have  mercy.  Clemency  is  a  colder 
word  than  mercy,  and  without  its  religious  associations,  signify- 
ing mildness  and  moderation  in  the  use  of  power  where  sever- 
ity would  have  legal  or  military,  rather  than  moral  sanction: 
it  often  denotes  a  habitual  mildness  of  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  powerful,  and  is  a  matter  rather  of  good  nature  or  poliev 
than  of  principle.  Leniency  or  lenity  denotes  an  easy-going 
avoidance  of  severity;  these  words  are  more  general  and  less 
magisterial  than  clemency;  we  should  speak  of  the  leniency  of 
a  parent,  the  clemency  of  a  conqueror.    Compare  pity. 

AKTOKTMS: 

cruelty  Implacability  punishment  severity 

hardness  Justice  revenge  sternness 

harshness  penalty  rigor  vengeance 

PREPOSITIONS: 

The  mercy  of  God  to  or  toward  sinners;  have  mercy  on  or 
upon  one. 

METER 

STNONTMS: 

euphony  measnre  rliytluii  Terse 

Euphony  is  agreeable  linguistic  sound,  however  produced  "J^ 
meter,  measure,  and   rhythm   denote  agreeable  succession  o^ 
sounds  in  the  utterance  of  connected  words;  euphony  may  ap-^ 
ply  to  a  single  word  or  even  a  single  syllable;  the  other  wordj^ 
apply  to  lines,  sentences,  paragraphs,  etc.;  rhythm  and  metet^ 
may  be  produced  by  accent  only,  as  in  English,  or  by  accent 
and  quantity  combined,  as  in   Greek  or  Italian;  rhythm  or^ 
measure  may  apply  either  to  prose  or  to  poetry,  or  to  music,  - 
dancing,  etc. ;  meter  is  more  precise  than  rhythm,  applies  only^ 
to  poetry,  and  denotes  a  measured  rhythm  with  regular  divi-  - 
sions  into  verses,  stanzas,  strophes,  etc.     A  verse  is  strictly  a-i 
metrical  line,  but  the  word  is  often  used  as  synonymous  with^ 
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stanza.  Verse,  in  the  ireneral  M-nse,  denotes  metrical  writing 
without  reference  to  the  thought  involved;  as,  prose  and  verse. 
Compare  hslody;  poetby. 

MIND 

STVOHTMSt 

1n«|ji  lastinot  reason        spirit 

ci>»Bgimmie—       imtelleot  sense  tnongiht 

disposition  intellis«nee       sonl  understanding 

Mind,  in  a  general  sense,  includes  all  the  powers  of  sentient 
being  apart  from  the  physical  factors  in  bodily  faculties  and 
activitieB;  in  a  limited  sense,  mind  is  nearly  synonymous  with 
intellect,  but  includes  disposition,  or  the  tendency  toward  ac- 
^on,  as  appears  in  the  phrase,  '%  have  a  mind  to  work."  As 
the  seat  of  mental  activity,  brain  (colloquially  brains)  is  often 
nsed  as  a  synonym  for  mind,  intellect,  intelligence.  Thought, 
the  aety  process,  or  power  of  thinking,  is  often  used  to  denote 
the  thinking  faculty,  and  especially  the  reason.  The  instinct 
of  animals  is  now  held  by  many  philosophei-s  to  be  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  intellect  of  man,  but  inferior  and  limited;  yet  the 
apparent  difference  is  very  great. 

An  inHinet  is  a  propensity  prior  to  experience  and  independent  of  in* 
^ruction.  Palsy   Natural  Philosophy   ch.    18. 

In  this  sense  we  speak  of  human  ir^stincts,  thus  denoting 
tendencies  independent  of  reasoning  or  instruction.  The  soul 
includes  the  intellect,  sensibilities,  and  will ;  beyond  what  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  mind,  the  soul  denotes  especially  the 
moral,  the  immortal  nature;  we  say  of  a  dead  body,  the  soul 
(not  the  mind)  has  fled.  Spirit  is  used  especially  in  contra- 
dii^tinction  from  matter;  it  may  in  many  cases  be  substituted 
for  soul,  but  soul  has  commonly  a  fuller  and  more  determinate 
meaning;  we  can  conceive  of  spirits  as  having  no  moral  na- 
ture; the  fairies,  elves,  and  brownies  of  mytholoo:y  might  be 
termed  spirits,  but  not  souls.  In  the  figurative  sense,  spirit 
denotes  animation,  excitability,  perhaps  impatience;  as,  a  lad 
of  spirit;  he  sang  with  spirit;  he  replied  with  spirit.  Soul 
denotes  energy  and  depth  of  feeling,  as  when  we  speak  of 
soulful  eyes;  or  it  may  denote  the  very  life  of  anything;  as, 
"the  hidden  soul  of  harmony,"  Milton  U Allegro  1.  144. 
Sense  may  be  an  antonym  of  intellect,  as  when  we  speak  of  the 
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sense  of  hearing;  but  sense  is  used  also  as  denoting  clear 
mental  action,  good  judgment,  acumen;  as,  he  is  a  man  of 
sense,  or,  he  showed  good  sense;  sense,  even  in  its  material  sig- 
nification, must  be  reckoned  among  the  activities  of  mind, 
though  dependent  on  bodily  functions;  the  mind,  not  the  eye, 
really  sees;  the  mind,  not  the  ear,  really  hears.  Consciousness 
includes  all  that  a  sentient  being  perceives,  knows,  thinks,  or 
feels,  from  whatever  source  arising  and  of  whatever  character, 
kind,  or  degree,  whether  with  or  without  distinct  thinking,  feel- 
ing, or  willing;  we  speak  of  the  consciotisness  of  the  brute,  of 
the  savage,  or  of  the  sage.  The  intellect  is  that  assemblage  of 
faculties  which  is  concerned  with  knowledge,  as  distingfoisbed 
from  emotion  and  volition.  Understanding  is  the  Saxon  word 
of  the  same  general  import,  but  is  chiefly  used  of  the  reason- 
ing powers;  the  understanding,  which  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  has 
called  "the  faculty  of  relations  and  comparisons,'*  is  dis- 
tinguished by  many  philosophers  from  reason,  in  that  "reason 
is  the  faculty  of  the  higher  cognitions  or  a  priori  truth." 


ANTOKTMS: 

body  brawn 


brute  force       material  substance        matter 


STNONTMSx 

oircninstaj&tial 
eomminnted 
eritieal 
detailed 


MINUTE 

dlminntiTe 

exact 

fine 


little 

partieular 

precise 


•leader 

■mall 

tiny 


That  is  minute  which  is  of  exceedingly  limited  dimensions^ 
as  a  grain  oi  dust,  or  which  attends  to  matters  of  exceedingly 
slight  amount  or  apparent  importance;  as,  a  minute  account  "- 
minute  observation.  That  which  is  broken  up  into  minut  ^ 
particles  is  said  to  be  comminuted;  things  may  be  termed  fin  -* 
which  would  not  be  termed  comminuted;  as,  fine  sand;  fin^-  - 
gravel ;  but,  in  using  the  adverb,  we  say  a  substance  is  final  'Z. 
comminu^d,  comminuted  referring  more  to  the  process,  fine  tz 
the  result.  An  account  extended  to  very  minute  particulars  "^ 
circumstantial,  detailed,  particular;  an  examination  so  axtend( 
is  critical,  exact,  precise.    Compare  fine, 

ANTONTMSt 

See  synonyms  for  large. 


nity 

diuMter 

tion 

distress 

ftTement 

eclipse 

• 

failure 

t«2is 

hardsHip 
l&ami 

kiaemei^t 

iU 

^pointment 

MISFORTUNE 

ill  fortune  rain 

ill  luek  sorrow 
misadveiitiire    stroke 

miselianee  trial 

misery  tribulatioB 

mishap  trouble 

roTerse  Tisitation 

*ortune  is  adverse  fortune  or  any  instance  thereof,  any 
ird  event,  usually  of  lingering  character  or  consequences, 
ch  as  the  sufferer  is  not  deemed  directly  responsible  for; 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  bom  blind.  Any  considerable 
ointment,  failure,  or  misfortune,  as  regards  outward  cir- 
noes,  as  loss  of  fortune,  position,  and  the  like,  when 
ontinued  or  attended  with  enduring  consequences,  con- 
3  adversity.  For  the  loss  of  friends  by  death  we  com- 
use  affliction  or  bereavement.  Calamity  and  disaster 
3d  of  sudden  and  severe  misfortunes,  often  overwhelm- 
l  fortune  and  ill  luck,  of  lighter  troubles  and  failures, 
►eak  of  the  misery  of  the  poor,  the  hardships  of  the 
.  Affliction,  chastening,  trial,  and  tribulation  have  all  an 
illy  religious  bearing,  suggesting  some  disciplinary  pur- 
f  God  with  beneficent  design.  Affliction  may  be  keen 
tter,  but  brief;  tribulation  is  long  and  wearing.  We 
of  an  affliction,  but  rarely  of  a  tribulation,  since  tribu- 
is  viewed  as  a  continuous  process,  which  may  endure 
ITS  or  for  a  lifetime;  but  we  speak  of  our  daily  tricUs. 

re  CATASTROPHE. 

NTMS: 

n^        consolation  gratification        pleasure  succeBs 

good  fortune       happiness  prosperity         triumph 

rt         good  luck  Joy  relief 

MIX 
mrMS: 

Skmate  commingle  eonfuse  Joim 

te  oommiz  fuse  meddle 

1  oomponnd  ineorporate  mingle 

line  confonnd  intermingle  nnite 

%ix  is  te  put  together  promiscuously  and  indiscriminately, 
i  the  parts  or  elements  become,  for  the  time  at  least,  one 
assemblage,  or  body;  we  may  mix  milk  and  water,  but 
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mob 

water  and  oil  can  not  be  mixed.  Mingle  is  almost  equivaknt 
to  mix,  but  in  mingling  there  is  often  more  consideration  of  the 
separate  units;  mingled  races  may  live  together  in  the  same 
city  or  country,  and  yet  preserve  their  racial  individuality  so 
as  not  to  become  mixed  races;  we  may  speak  of  a  descendant 
as  of  the  mingled  blood  of  distinct  races;  mixed  blood,  the 
same  in  sense,  is  inferior  in  usage;  ''a  person  of  mixed  blood^* 
is  said  reproachfully,  implying  lack  of  pure  descent  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  speaker;  mingle  is  everywhere  a  word  of 
more  dignity  than  mix.  Mingle  is  commonly  preferred  to  mix 
in  figurative  use;  we  speak  of  mingled  emotions,  rather  than  of 
mixed  emotions;  in  fact,  the  use  of  mix  outside  the  material 
realm  is  rare.  Combine  denotes  a  closer  union  than  mingle  or 
mix;  this  is  especially  noticeable  in  chemistry,  where  substances 
chemically  combined  form  a  compound,  with  properties  differ- 
ent from  those  of  either  constituent;  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are 
mechanically  mingled  or  mixed  in  the  atmosphere,  which  sup- 
ports life;  if  they  were  chemically  combined,  the  earth  would 
be  overflowed  with  nitric  acid,  destroying  the  possibility  of  life. 
To  compound  is  to  mix  in  definite  proportions,  so  as  to  form  a 
composite  product ;  as,  to  compound  an  ointment ;  to  compound 
two  or  more  words  so  as  to  produce  another  of  extended,  di- 
minished, or  otherwise  different  meaning.  To  blend  is  to  fiiix 
or  mingle  in  such  a  way  as  to  retain  some  of  the  properties  of 
each  of  the  things  blended;  tliis  word  is  used  especially  of 
colors  and  tones,  implying  gradual  and  harmonious  union,  one 
shading  off  almost  or  (|uite  imperceptibly  into  the  other,  as 
the  bands  of  color  in  the  rainbow  blend  at  their  edges,  so  that 
the  eye  can  fix  no  definite  dividing  line. 

Moonlight,  and  the  first  timid  tremblings  of  the  dawn  were  by  this  time 
hlendijig. 

DbQuincky  Miscell.  Easayt,  Vision  of  Stidden  Death,  p.  170. 

So,  different  races,  languages,  qualities,  or  feelings  may  be 
said  to  be  blended.  To  confuse  is  to  mix  in  a  disorderly  or 
irrational  way;  a  confused  statement,  argument,  or  composi- 
tion has  the  different  parts  so  out  of  order  or  relation  that  the 
mind  can  not  follow  them  to  any  clear  result.  To  confound  in 
this  connection  is  to  confuse  identity,  to  take  one  thing  for 
another  that  is  in  some  way  similar;  as,  to  confound  means  with 
ends;  do  not  confound  Isaac  D'Israeli  with  Benjamin  Disraeli; 
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When  we  confuse,  we  throw  into  indUtinctness;  when  we  confound  we 
faleeljr  Identify.  In  the  former  we  wrongly  put  one  or  more  things  among 
others;  In  the  Utter  we  lubetitnte  them  wrongly  for  others. 

C.  J.  Smith  Synonvms  DioerimiLnatsd,  p.  261. 

But  the  distinction  thus  strictly  drawn  is  not  strictly  ob- 
served in  usage;  we  read  in  Oenesis  that  God  confounded  the 
language  of  the  builders  of  Babel ;  yet  the  event  is  technically 
known  as  the  ^'conf  usion  of  tongues'' ; 

OoafDM,  V.  4.  To  take  one  idea  or  thing  for  another. — Oeatery  Die- 
tionstry. 

OonfttM,  9.  8.  To  mistake  for  another;  to  confound;  ...  he  has 
^onfuood  the  two  authors  of  the  same  name. — WebsUr'o  Now  Inttmational 


(1910). 

Let  ns  not  eonfuoe  liberty  with  license. 

Fakbab  Sermon*  and  Addrea—o  in  Am.,  ser.  xiv. 

With  min  npon  min,   ront  on  rent. 
Confusion   worse  confounded. 

Milton  Paradise  Lost,  bk.  U,  1.  995. 

Intransitively  mingle  or  mix  signifies  to  take  part,  be,  act,  or 
move  with,  in,  or  among;  as,  a  man  mingles  in  a  crowd,  or 
mixes  with  politicians  or  in  politics;  mingle,  so  used,  denotes 
less  closeness  of  association  than  mix;  both  words,  so  used,  are 
often  close  synonyms  for  associate  (see  associate).  To  meddle 
is  to  mix  or  mingle  unnecessarily,  officiously,  or  impertinently 
in  or  with  the  affairs  of  others;  one  may  mingle  with  a  com- 
pany, but  not  meddle  with  their  affairs  (compare  meddlesome). 
Things  which  are  mixed  or  mingled  may  become  joined,  as 
the  different  materials  in  conglomerate  rock;  but  distinct  pieces 
of  wood  may  be  so  perfectly  joined  in  cabinet  work  that  neither 
eye  nor  hand  can  detect  the  juncture  except  by  tracing  the 
.grain,  and  yet  be  neither  mixed  nor  mingled.  Compare  attach. 

ANTOHTMSt 

fMTt 

sort  out 

minder 

unravel 

untangle 

untwine 


analyze 

disjoin 

part 

aaeort 

dissever 

remove 

classify 

dissoolate 

segregate 

detach 

disunite 

separate 

disconnect 

divide 

sever 

disciinilnate 

eliminate 

sift 

disengage 

MOB 


canaille      drees  of  the  people 
cTowd  lower  classes 


rabble 
popiilaoe       the  vulgar 


The  populace  are  poor  and  iprnorant,  but  may  be  law-abiding; 


model 
morose 


3M 


a  mob  is  disorderly  and  kv.Iess,  but  may  be  rich  and  influential. 
The  rabble  is  despicable,  worthless,  purposeless;  a  mob  may 
have  effective  desperate  purpose.  A  crowd  may  be  drawn  by 
mere  curiosity;  some  strong,  pervading  excitement  is  needed 
to  make  it  a  mob.    Compare  people. 


MODEL 


SYKOHTMSi 

arehetype 

copy 

design 


faosimile 


imitmtion 
mold 


original 

pattern 

prototype 


repreeoBtatii 

•tani 

type 


A  pattern  is  always,  in  modern  use,  that  which  is  to  be 
copied;  a  model  may  be  either  the  thing  to  be  copied  or  the 
copy  that  has  been  made  from  it;  as,  the  models  in  the  Patent 
Office.  A  pattern  is  commonly  super&;ial;  a  model  is  usually 
in  relief.  A  pattern  must  be  closely  followed  in  its  minutest 
particulars  by  a  faithful  copyist;  a  model  may  allow  a  great 
degree  of  freedom.  A  sculptor  may  idealize  his  living  model; 
his  workmen  must  exactly  copy  in  marble  or  metal  the  model 
he  has  made  in  clay.    Compare  example;  idea;  idbal. 


MODESTY 


STKONTMS: 

baokwardness 

bashfnlness 

coldness 


constraint 

coyness 

diffidence 


reserve 
shynese 


timidity 
nnobtrnsi' 


Bash  fulness  is  a  shrinking  from  notice  without  assignabl 
reason.     Coyness  is  a  half  encouragement,  half  avoidance  o 
offered  atteution,  and  may  be  real  or  affected.     Diffidence  i 
self-distrust ;  modesty,  a  humble  estimate  of  oneself  in  com^ — 
parison  with  others,  or  with  the  demands  of  some  undertaking 
Modesty  has  also  the  specific  meaning  of  a  sensitive 
from   anything  indelicate.     Shyness  is  a   tendency  to  ^rin 
from  observation:  timidity ^  a  distinct  fear  of  criticism,  error, 
or  failure.    Reserve  is  the  holding  oneself  ah>of  from  others,  oi 
holding  back  one's  feelings  from  expression,  or  one's 
from  communication  to  others.    Reserve  may  be  the  retreat  or' 
shyness,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  contemptuous  withdrawal  o' 
pride  and  haughtiness.     Compare  abash;  pride;  TAcrnnts. 
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model 
morose 


ikirrOHTMS: 

abandon 

axrogance 

aasumption 

assurance 

boldness 

conceit 


confidence 

•esotism 

forwardness 

frankness 

freedom 


haughtiness 

impudence 

indiscretion 

loquaciousness 

loquacity 


pertnesB 

sauciness 

selfsconceit 

selfssufllciency 

sociability 


MONEY 

SYNOHTMSs 

billfl  capital     coin  fnnds 

bullion       cash  cnrrenoy      gold 


notes  sil-ver 

property     specie 


Money  is  the  authorized  medium  of  exchange ;  coined  money 
is  called  coin  or  specie.  What  are  termed  in  England  hank- 
notes  are  in  the  United  States  commonly  called  bills;  as,  a  five- 
dollar  bill.  The  notes  of  responsible  men  are  readily  transfer- 
able in  commercial  circles,  but  they  are  not  money;  as,  the  stock 
was  sold  for  $500  in  money  and  the  balance  in  merchantable 
paper.  Cash  is  specie  or  money  in  hand,  or  paid  in  hand;  as, 
the  cash  account;  the  cash  price.  In  the  legal  sense,  property 
is  not  money,  and  money  is  not  property;  for  property  is  that 
which  has  inherent  value,  while  money,  as  such,  has  but  repre- 
sentative value,  and  may  or  may  not  have  intrinsic  value. 
Bullion  is  either  gold  or  silver  uncoined,  or  the  coined  metal 
considered  without  reference  to  its  coinage,  but  simply  as 
merchandise,  when  its  value  as  bullion  may  be  very  different 
from  its  value  as  money.  The  word  capital  is  used  chiefly  of 
accumulated  property  or  money  invested  in  productive  enter- 
prises or  available  for  such  investment. 


MOROSE 


SYNOBTTMS: 

acrimonions 
ehurHMh, 
crabbed 
emsty 


dogged 
gloomy 
ppmfl 
ul'humored 


ill-natured 
scTcre 
snappish 
sonr 


splenetic 
snlky 
snllen 
snrly 


The  sullen  and  sulky  are  discontented  and  resentful  in  re- 
gard to  that  against  which  they  are  too  proud  to  protest,  or 
consider  all  protest  vain;  sullen  denotes  more  of  pride,  sulky 
more  of  resentful  obstinacy.  The  morose  are  bitterly  dissatis- 
fied with  the  world  in  general,  and  disposed  to  vent  their  ill 
nature  upon  others.  The  sullen  and  sulky  are  for  the  most 
part  silent;  the  morose  growl  out  bitter  speeches.  A  surly 
person  is  in  a  state  of  latent  anger,  resenting  approach  a»  in- 
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trusion^  and  ready  to  take  offense  at  anything;  thus  we  speak 
of  a  surly  dog.  Sullen  and  sulky  moods  may  be  transitoiy;  one 
who  is  morose  or  surly  is  commonly  so  by  disposition  or  habit 

ANTONYMS  t 

amiable  eomplalsaiit       senile  kind         pleasaat 

benienaof       friendly  good-natured       loving      sympathetic 

bland  genial  indulgent  mild         tenaier 

MOTION 

STNONYMSi 

ac»t  clianse        moTement       prooeis  traaaitiom 

aotioii        moTO  pasaase  transit 

Motion  is  change  of  place  or  position  in  space;  transition  is 
passing  from  one  point  or  position  in  space  to  anotiier. 
Motion  may  be  either  abstract  or  concrete^  more  frequently  the 
former;  movement  is  always  concrete,  that  is,  considered  in 
connection  with  the  thing  that  moves  or  is  moved;  thus,  we 
speak  of  the  movements  of  the  planets,  but  of  the  laws  of 
planetary  motion;  of  military  movements,  but  of  perpetual 
motion.  Move  is  used  chiefly  of  contests  or  competition,  as  in 
chess  or  politics;  as,  it  is  your  move;  a  shrewd  move  of  the 
opposition.  Action  is  a  more  comprehensive  word  than  motion. 
We  now  rarely  speak  of  mental  or  spiritual  motions,  but 
rather  of  mental  or  spiritual  acts  or  processes,  or  of  the  laws 
of  mental  ctction,  but  a  formal  proposal  of  action  in  a  deliber* 
ative  assembly  is  termed  a  motion.    Compare  act. 

ANTONYMS: 

immobility        quiescence       quiet        repose  rest  stillness 

•  MOURN 

SYNONYMS  s 

bemoan  deplore  lament  Jtmm 

bewail  KrioTo  regret  sonow 

To  moftm  is  to  feel  or  express  sadness  or  distress  because  of 
some  loss,  affliction,  or  misfortune;  mourning  is  thought  of  as 
prolonged,  grief  or  regret  may  be  transient.  One  may  grieve 
or  mourn,  regret,  rue,  or  sorrow  without  a  sound;  he  hemoams 
with  suppressed  and  often  inarticulate  sounds  of  grief;  he 
heivails  with  passionate  utterance,  whether  of  inarticulate  eries 
or  of  spoken  words.  He  laments  in  plaintive  or  pathetic  words, 
as  the  prophet  Jeremiah  in  his  '^Lamentations."    One  deplores 
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with  settled  sorrow  which  may  or  may  not  find  relief  in  words. 
One  is  made  to  rue  an  act  by  some  misf ortnne  resulting,  or  by 
some  penalty  or  vengeance  inflicted  because  of  it.  One  regrets 
a  slight  misfortune  or  a  hasty  word ;  he  sorrows  over  the  death 
of  a  friend. 


be  joyful         exult 


Joy 


make  merry 


rejoloe        Wftumph 


MUTUAL 


uBom   oorrelAttTO  iaterohamgealile   Jelnt   reciprooal 

That  is  common  to  which  two  or  more  persons  have  the  same 
or  equal  claims,  or  in  which  they  have  equal  interest  or  par- 
ticipation; in  the  strictest  sense,  that  is  mutual  (from  L.  mu^ 
tare,  to  change)  which  b  freely  interchanged ;  that  is  reciprocal 
in  respect  to  which  one  act  or  movement  is  met  by  a  correspond- 
ing act  or  movement  in  return ;  we  speak  of  our  common  coun- 
try, mutual  affection,  reciprocal  obligations,  the  reciprocal  ac- 
tion of  cause  and  effect,  where  the  effect  becomes  in  turn  a 
cause.  Many  good  writers  hold  it  incorrect  to  say  ''a  mulual 
friend,"  and  insist  that  ''a  common  friend"  ^  would  be  more  ac- 
curate; but  *^common  friend"  is  practically  never  used,  be- 
cause of  the  disagreeable  su^estion  that  attaches  to  common, 
of  ordinary  or  inferior.  '^Mutual  friend"  has  high  literary  au- 
thority (of  Burke,  Soott,  Dickens,  and  others),  and  a  consider- 
able usage  of  good  society  in  its  favor,  the  expression  being 
quite  naturally  derived  from  the  thoroughly  correct  phrase 
mutual  friendship. 

AHTONYMSi 


detached  distinct 

disconnected     disunited 
dtasodated        separate 


separated     unconnected         imrequlted 
severed         unreciprocated     unshared 
sundered 


MYSTERIOUS 


STHOHTMSs 

aIm  It'  use 

eaballfltio 

dmrk 

oaicmatleal 

Itiddm 

ineingyhenslble 

inezplloalile 

insorutable 

mystio 

Biystical 

obsoure 

ooonlt 

reeoadite 

secret 

trflutseeadental 

luifatliiviiiable 

vafatbomed 

That  is  mysteriome  in  the  true  sense  which  is  beyond  human 


nautical 

comprehension,  as  the  decrees  of  God  or  the  origin  of  life. 
That  is  mystic  or  mystical  which  has  associated  with  it  some 
hidden  or  recondite  meaning,  especially  of  a  religious  kind ;  as, 
the  mystic  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse.  That  is  dark  which 
we  can  not  personally  see  through,  especially  if  sadly  perplex- 
ing; as,  a  dark  providence.  That  is  secret  which  is  intentionally 
hidden.    Compare  dark;  latent. 

AKTONTMS: 

See  synonyms  for  clear. 


NAME 

STNOIfYMSi 

agnomen  denomination         prenomea 

appellation  desiffnation  style  title 

coffnomen  epithet 

Name  in  the  most  general  sense,  signifying  the  word  by 
which  a  person  or  thing  is  called  or  known,  includes  all  other 
words  of  this  group ;  in  this  sense  every  noun  is  a  name;  in  the 
more  limited  sense  a  name  is  personal,  an  appellation  is  de- 
scriptive, a  title  is  official.  In  the  phrase,  William  the  Con- 
queror, king  of  England,  William  is  the  man's  name,  which 
belongs  to  him  personally,  independently  of  any  rank  or 
achievement ;  Conqueror  is  the  appellation  which  he  won  by  his 
acquisition  of  England;  king  is  the  title  denoting  his  royal 
rank.  An  epithet  (from  Gr.  epitheton,  something  added,  from 
epi,  on,  and  tithemi,  put)  is  something  placed  upon  a  person  or 
thing;  the  epithet  does  not  strictly  belong  to  an  object  like  a 
name,  but  is  given  to  mark  some  assumed  characteristic,  good 
or  bad;  an  epithet  is  always  an  adjective,  or  a  word  or  phrase 
used  as  an  adjective,  and  is  properly  used  to  emphasize  a 
characteristic  but  not  to  add  information,  as  in  the  phrase 
"the  sounding  sea";  the  idea  that  an  epithet  is  always  op- 
probrious, and  that  any  word  used  opprobriously  is  an  epithet 
is  a  popular  error.  Designation  may  be  used  much  in  the 
sense  of  appellation,  but  is  more  distinctive  or  specific  in  mean- 
ing; a  designation  proi)erly  so-called  rests  upon  some  inherent 
quality,  while  an  appellation  may  be  fanciful.  Among  the 
Romans  the  prenomen  was  the  individual  part  of  a  man's  name, 
the  "nomen"  designated  the  gens  to  which  he  belonged,  the 
cognomen  showed  his  family  and  was  borne  by  all  patricians. 
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and  the  iignomen  was  added  to  refer  to  his  achievements  or 
eharaeter.  When  scientists  name  an  animal  or  a  plant,  they 
give  it  a  binary  or  binomial  technical  name  comprising  a  ge- 
neric and  a  specific  appellation.  In  modern  use,  a  personal 
name,  as  John  or  Mary,  is  given  in  infancy,  and  is  often  called 
the  givoi  luime  or  Christian  name,  or  simply  the  first  name 
(rarely  the  prenomen) ;  the  cognomen  or  surname  is  the  family 
name  which  belongs  to  one  by  right  of  birth  or  marriage. 
Style  is  the  legal  designation  by  which  a  person  or  house  is 
known  in  ofiicial  or  business  relations;  as,  the  name  and  style 
of  Baring  Brothers.  The  term  denomination  is  applied  to  a 
separate  religions  oi^ganization,  without  the  opprobrious  mean- 
ing attaching  to  the  word  ''sect";  also,  to  designate  any  class 
of  like  objects  collectively,  especially  money  or  notes  of  a 
certain  value;  as,  the  sum  was  in  notes  of  the  denomination 
of  one  thousand  dollars.    Compare  tebic 


NATIVE 

iAdic«Mo«s         isMmte  matal 

Native  denotes  that  which  belongs  to  one  by  birth ;  natal  that 
which  i>ertain6  to  the  event  of  birth;  natural  denotes  that 
which  rests  upon  inherent  qualities  of  character  or  being.  We 
speak  of  one's  native  country,  or  of  his  natal  day;  of  natural 
ability,  native  genius.    Compare  ixhebbkt;  prime\'AL;  RADiCAL. 


acquired        alien         artificial       assumed      foreiirn         unnatural 


NAUTICAL 

auurltiaie         maTal  oeean 

Marine  (from  L.  mare,  sea)  signifies  belongring  to  the  ocean, 
maritime,  a  secondary  derivative  from  the  same  root,  bordering 
on  or  connected  with  the  ocean;  as.  marine  products:  marine 
animals;  wunritime  nations;  maritime  laws.  Nautical  ffrom  Gr. 
nautes,  a  sailor)  denotes  primarily  anything  connected  with 
sailon,  and  hence  with  ships  or  navigation;  naral  (from  L. 
navis,  from  Gr.  nous,  a  ship)  refers  to  the  armed  force  of  a 
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nation  on  the  sea,  and,  by  extension,  to  similar  forees  on  lakes 
and  riTero;  as,  a  naval  force;  a  natUical  almanac.  Ocean,  used 
adjeotivelj,  is  applied  to  that  which  belongs  to  or  is  part  of 
the  oceam;  oceanic  may  be  used  in  the  same  sense,  bat  is  esp^ 
cially  applied  to  that  which  borders  on  (or  upon)  or  is  con- 
nected with,  or  which  is  similar  to  or  suggestive  of  an  ocean; 
we  speak  of  ocean  currents,  oceanic  islands,  or,  perhaps,  of  an 
ocecmia  intellect. 


NEAT 

STKOHTMSt 

clean  dapper  nioe  prist  tidy 

oleanly  natty  orderly  sprme  trim 

That  whioh  is  clean  is  simply  free  from  soil  or  defilement  of 
any  kind.  Things  are  orderly  when  in  due  relation  to  other 
things;  a  room  or  desk  is  orderly  when  every  article  is  in  place; 
a  person  is  orderly  who  habitually  keeps  things  so.  Tidy  de- 
notes that  wliich  conforms  to  propriety  in  general;  an  unlaced 
shoe  mny  be  perfectly  cJeoi,  but  is  not  tidy.  Neat  refers  to 
that  which  is  clean  and  tidjf  with  nothing  superfluous,  con- 
spicuous, or  showy,  as  when  we  speak  of  plain  but  neat  attire; 
the  same  iclea  of  freedom  from  the  superfluous  appears  in  the 
phrases  "a  neat  speech,"  or  "a  neat  turn,"  "a  neat  reply,"  etc. 
A  clean  out  has  no  ragged  edges ;  a  neat  stroke  just  does  what 
is  intended.  Nice  is  stronger  than  neat,  implying  value  and 
beauty ;  a  cheap,  coarse  dress  may  be  perfectly  neat,  but  would 
not  be  termed  nice.  Spruce  is  applied  to  the  show  and  affecta- 
tion of  neatness  with  a  touch  of  smartness,  and  is  always  a 
term  of  mild  contempt;  as,  a  spruce  serving-man.  Trim  de- 
notes a  certain  shapely  and  elegant  firmness,  often  with  supple- 
ness and  grace;  as,  a  trim  suit;  a  trim  figure.  Prim  applies 
to  a  preside,  formal,  affected  nicety.  Dapper  is  spruce  with 
the  suggestion  of  smallness  and  sligbtness;  natty,  a  diminutive 
of  neat,  suggests  minute  elegance,  with  a  tendency  toward  the 
exquisite ;  as,  a  dapper  little  fellow  in  a  natty  business  suit. 

ANTOimfS: 

dirty  negllsrent  slouohv  uncared  for 

disorderly  rough  slovenly  unkempt 

dowdif  rude  soiled  untidy 
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NECESSARY 


Ltial  ineTitmble  needed     required  vnavoldablo 

Indispenaalile  infallible    needf nl  requisite  undeniabie 

That  18  necessary  which  must  exist,  oocur,  or  be  true;  which 
in  the  nature  of  things  can  not  be  otherwise.  That  which  is 
essential  belongs  to  the  essence  of  a  thing,  so  that  the  thing 
can  not  exist  in  its  completeness  without  it;  that  which  is 
indispensable  may  be  only  an  adjunct,  but  it  is  one  that  can 
not  be  spared ;  vigorous  health  is  essential  to  an  arctic  explorer ; 
warm  clothing  is  indispensable.  That  which  is  requisite  (or  re- 
qufred)  is  so  in  the  judgment  of  the  person  requiring  it,  but 
may  not  be  so  absolutely;  thus,  the  requisite  is  more  a  matter 
of  personal  feeling  than  the  indispensable.  Inevitable  (from 
L.  in,  not,  and  evito,  shun)  is  primarily  the  exact  equivalent  of 
the  Saxon  unavoidable;  both  words  are  applied  to  things 
which  some  at  least  would  escape  or  prevent,  while  that  which 
is  necessary  may  meet  with  no  objection;  food  is  necessary, 
death  is  inevitable;  a  necessary  conclusion  satisfies  a  thinker; 
an  inevitable  conclusion  silences  opposition.  An  infallible 
proof  is  one  that  necessarily  leads  the  mind  to  a  sound  oon- 
elusion.  Needed  and  needful  are  more  concrete  than  neces- 
sary, and  respect  an  end  to  be  attained;  we  speak  of  a  neces- 
sary inference ;  necessary  food  is  what  one  can  not  live  without, 
while  needful  food  is  that  without  which  he  caa  not  enjoy 
comfort,  health,  and  strength. 

AHTOlTTMSs 

casual  needless  optional  vseless 

contingent  nonxessential  unnecessao'  werthless 

PBEPOsinoirst 

Necessary  to  a  sequence  or  a  total;  for  or  to  a  result  or  a 
person;  unity  is  necessary  to  (to  constitute)  eoHopletenesB ; 
decision  is  necessary  for  conunand,  or  for  a  conmxander. 


BTNONTMSs 

eompulsion 
destiny 
emerffeney 
essential 


NECESSITY 


fataUty 

reqnisite 

fate 

sine  qna  non 

indispensability 

nnaToidableness 

indispensabloness 

ursenoj 

need 

want 

requirement 

Necessity  is  the  quality  of  being  necessary,  or  the  ifwilitir  of 
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solutely  or  relatively  unprecedented  in  kind;  a  navel  eon- 
trivance  is  one  that  has  never  before  been  known;  a  nowi 
experience  is  one  that  has  never  before  occurred  to  the  same 
person;  that  which  is  new  may  be  of  a  familiar  or  even  of  an 
ancient  sort,  as  a  new  copy  of  an  old  book.  Young  and  yatUhfd 
are  applied  to  that  which  has  life ;  that  which  is  young  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  comparatively  new  existence  as  a  living  thing,  pos- 
sessing actual  youth;  that  which  is  youthful  manifests  the  at- 
tributes of  youth.  (Compare  youthful.)  Fresh  applies  to 
that  which  has  the  characteristics  of  newness  or  youth,  while 
capable  of  deterioration  by  lapse  of  time;  that  which  is  im- 
wom,  unspoiled,  or  unfaded;  as,  a  fresh  countenance,  fresh 
eggs,  fresh  flowers.  New  is  opposed  to  old,  modem  to  ancient, 
recent  to  remote,  young  to  old,  aged,  etc. 

ANTONYMS: 

See  synonyms  for  old. 

NIMBLE 

STNONTMS: 

active       alert        bnstlins       prompt       speedy  vprr 

agile         brisk      lively  qniok  spriglitly     iwlxt 

Nimble  refers  to  lightness,  freedom,  and  quickness  of  motion 
within  a  somewhat  narrow  range,  with  readiness  to  turn  sud- 
denly to  any  point;  swift  applies  commonly  to  more  sustained 
motion  over  greater  distances;  a  pickpocket  is  mmftZ^-fingered. 
a  dancer  nimble- footed;  an  arrow,  a  race-horse,  or  an  ocean 
steamer  is  swift;  Shakespeare's  ^^ nimble  lightnings"  is  said  of 
the  visual  appearance  in  sudden  zigzag  flash  across  the  sky. 
Figuratively,  we  speak  of  a  nimble  wit,  swift  intelligence,  stcift 
destruction.  Alert,  which  is  strictly  a  synonym  for  ready, 
comes  sometimes  near  the  meaning  of  nimble  or  quick,  from 
the  fact  that  the  ready,  wide-awake  person  is  likely  to  he 
lively,  quick,  speedy.     Compare  active;  alekt. 

ANTONYMS: 

clumsy  dilatocT  dull  heavy   inactive  inert   slow  sluggish  unready 

NORMAL 

«TNONTMSt 

oonunon     natnral     ordinary      regnlar      tTpleal     UM*^ 

That  which  is  natural  is  according  to  nature;  that  which  is 

nornuil  is  according  to  the  standard  or  rule  which  is  observed 
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or  claimed  to  prevail  in  nature;  a  deformity  maj  be  natural, 
symmetry  is  normal;  the  normal  color  of  the  crow  is  blacky 
while  the  normal  color  of  the  sparrow  is  gray,  but  one  is  as 
natural  as  the  other.  Typical  refers  to  such  an  assemblage  of 
qualities  as  makes  the  specimen,  genus,  etc^  a  type  of  some 
more  comprehensive  group,  while  normal  is  more  commonly 
applied  to  the  parts  of  a  single  object;  the  specimen  was 
typical;  color,  size,  and  other  characteristics,  normal.  The 
regular  is  etymologically  that  which  is  according  to  rule, 
hence  that  which  is  steady  and  constant,  as  opposed  to  that 
which  is  fitful  and  changeable;  the  normal  action  of  the  heart 
is  regular.  That  which  is  common  is  shared  by  a  great  number 
of  persons  or  things;  disease  is  common,  a  normal  state  of 
health  is  rare.     Compare  general;  usual. 

ANTONTMS: 

abnormal        Irregrular         peculiar  singrular  unprecedented 

exceptional    monstrous      rare  uncommi     unusual 


NOTWITHSTANDING,  €mj. 

SYKONTMSs 

altHovsli  howbeit  neTertbeless  thovsli 

but  bowerer  still  yet 

However  simply  waives  discussion,   and    (like  the  archaic 
howbeit)  says  '^be  that  as  it  may,  this  is  true'';  nevertheless 
concedes  the  truth  of  what  precedes,  but  claims  that  what  fol- 
lows is  none  the  less  true;  notwithstanding  marshals  the  two 
statements  face  to  face,  admits  the  one  and  its  seeming  con- 
tradiction to  the  other,  while  insisting  that  it  can  not,  after  all, 
withstand  the  other;  as,  rwtwithstanding  the  force  of  the  enemy 
is  superior,  we  shall  conquer.     Yet  and  stUl  are  weaker  than 
notwithstanding,  while   stronger  than    hut.     Though   and   al- 
though make  as  little  as  possible  of  the  concession,  dropping 
it,  as  it  were,  incidentally;  as,  ''though  we  are  guilty,  thou  art 
good";  to  say  "we  are  guilty,  hut  thoii  art  good,"  would  make 
the  concession  of  guilt  more  emphatic.     Compare  but;  yet. 

NOTWITHSTANDING,  prep. 

SYKONTMS: 

despite  in  spite  of 

Notwithstanding  simply  states  that  circumstances  shall  not 
be  or  have  not  been  allowed  to  withstand ;  despite  and  in  spite 
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obscure 
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of  refer  i)riiiiurily  to   personal   and  i)erliaps   spiteful  opposi- 
tion; as,  he  failed  notwithstanding  his  good  intentions;  or,  he 
persevered  in  spite  of  the  most  bitter  hostility.    When  despite 
and  in  spite  of  are  applied  to  inanimate  things,  it  is  witli 
something  of  personification;  *Hn  spite  of  the  storm"  is  said 
as  if  the  storm  had  a  hostile  purpose  to  oppose  the  ander— 
taking. 

OATH 

SYKONTMSs 

adJuratioiL  onrse  profane  swMUEiBfl^ 

amdavit  cnrstne  profanity 

anathema  dennnciation  reprobatlom 

ban  execration  siyearing 

blaephemins  iniprecation  sworn  etateatoit 

blasphemy  mslediotion  tow 

In  the  highest  sense,  as  in  a  court  of  justice,  ''an  oath  is  ^ 
reverent  appeal  to  God  in  corroboration  of  what  one  says^*^ 
Abbott  Law  Diet,;  an  affidavit  is  a  sworn  statement  made  i: 
writing  in  the  presence  of  a  competent  officer;  an  adjuratit^ 
is  a  solemn  appeal  to  a  person  in  the  name  of  God  to  spea. 
the  truth.  An  oath  is  made  to  man  in  the  name  of  God;  ^^ 
vow,  to  God  without  the  intervention,  often  without  the  know'M- 
edge,  of  man.  In  the  lower  sense,  an  oath  may  be  mere  hlas^^s- 
phemy  or  profane  swearing.  Anathema,  curse,  execratum,  am^  ^ 
imprecation  are  modes  of  invoking  vengeance  or  retribution  n 
from  a  superhuman  power  upon  the  person  against  whom  the  -y 
are  uttered.  Anathema  is  a  solemn  ecclesiastical  condemnatio^^n 
of  a  person  or  of  a  proposition.  Curse  may  be  just  and  ai 
thoritative;  as,  the  curse  of  God;  or,  it  may  be  wanton  ar: 
powerless;  "so  the  curse  causeless  shall  not  come,"  Prov,  xxu  ^f 
2.  Execration  expresses  most  of  personal  bitterness  and  hatre^^^l; 
imprecation  refers  especially  to  the  coming  of  the  desired  e^*^iJ 
upon  the  person  against  whom  it  is  uttered.  Malediction  is  a 
general  wish  of  evil,  a  less  usual  but  very  expressive  wor  d. 
Compare  testimony. 

ANTONYMS: 

benediction  benison  blessing 

OBJECT,  V. 

SYNONYMS: 

oontrarene  disapprore   gainsay    oppose    take  ezeeptft.  <<» 
demnr  except  to       hesitate   somple 

To  object  (from  L.  oh,  before,  against,  +  jacio,  throw)       is, 
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to  throw  something  across  the  way  of  what  is 
•  proposed,  to  bring,  offer,  or  urge  (something)  in 

usually  followed  by  to  (sometimes  by  against) 
thing  opposed;  as,  to  object  to  suspension  of  the 
iject  to  the  introduction  of  personalities.  Object 
d  transitively;  as,  to  object  the  youth  of  the  can- 
ist  the  appointment ;  this  use  is  now  somewhat  rare 
3  voice,  but  common  in  the  passive,  especially  with 
?  the  subject;  as^  that  we  can  not  help  all  should 
cted  as  a  reason  against  helping  any.  To  except 
eption,  in  this  connection,  is  to  object  at  or  to  a 

or  item :  followed  by  to  or  against;  as,  I  favor  the 

the  resolution^  but  take  exception  to  the  closing 
use  of  the  verb  except  in  this  sense  is  now  rare, 
ase,  take  exception,  is  common; 

g  that  is  new  will  be  excepted  to  by  minds  of  a  certain  order. 
FiTZXDWARD  Hall  Modern  Eufflish,  p.   884. 

[ult,  from  L.  de,  from,  +  mora,  delay)  is  to  object 
as  one  who  delays  in  hope  of  preventing:  fol- 
'  or  to;  as,  at  that  he  demurred;  the  counsel  de- 
he  evidence;  to  demur  to  a  view  or  proposal;  also, 
ased  without  a  preposition; 

ts  it,   why  should  you   demur? 

Bhownino  Rinff  and  Book,  pt.   i,  p.   159. 

{  to  hesitate  in  the  spirit  of  opposition;  to  scruple 
te  on  conscientious  grounds.  Compare  hesitatb 
tuate;  oppose  under  hinder. 

[S: 

admire  applaud  assent  concur 

admit  approve  comply  consent 


OBSCURE 

:s: 

darksome  dnsky  inTolTed 

s      deep  eiiig:inatical  muddy 

dense  hidden  mysterions 

difficult  incompreliensible   profound 

ed  dim  indistinct  turbid 

doubtful  intricate  unintelligible 

hscure  which  the  eye  or  the  mind  can  not  clearly 
see  through,  whether  because  of  its  own  want  of 
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obstmet 

transparency,  its  depth  or  intricacy,  or  because  6f  mere  defeet 
of  light.  That  which  is  complicated  is  likely  to  be  obscure^ 
but  that  may  be  obscure  which  is  not  at  all  complicated  and 
scarcely  complex,  as  a  muddy  pool.  In  that  which  is  abstnse 
(from  L.  dbs,  from,  and  trudo,  push)  as  if  removed  from  the 
usual  course  of  thought  or  out  of  the  way  of  apprehension  or 
discovery,  the  thought  is  remote,  hidden;  in  that  which  is 
obscure  there  may  be  nothing  to  hide;  it  is  hard  to  see  the  bot- 
tom of  the  profound,  because  of  its  depth,  but  the  most  shal- 
low turbidness  is  obscure.  Compare  oomplex;  dark;  difh- 
cult;  mysterious. 

ANTOIfTMSt 

See  synonyms  for  clear. 

OBSOLETE 

SYNOIfYMSs 

ancient  arohaic  obfolesoent  ont  of  date 

antiqnated  diansed  old  rare 

Some  of  the  oldest  or  most  ancient  words  are  not  obsolete* 
as  father,  mother,  etc.     A  word  is  obsolete  which  has  quite 
gone  out  of  reputable  use;  a  word  is  archaic  which  is  falling 
out  of  reputable  use,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  having  been  obso- 
lete, is  taken  up  tentatively  by  writers  or  speakers  of  in- 
fluence, so  that  it  may  perhaps  regain  its  position  as  a  livia^ 
word;  a  word  is  rare  if  there  are  few  present  instanoes  o^ 
its  reputable  use.     Compare  old. 

ANTONYMS ! 

See  synonyms  for  new. 

OBSTINATE 

SYNONYMS  t 

eoninmacions  headstrong  mulish  resolnte 

deeided  heady  obdurate  resolTod 

determined        immorable  opinionated    stubborn 

dossed  indomitable  persistent        unoonquembl  ^^ 

firm  inflexible  pertinaoious  unflinohins 

fixed  intractable  refractory       unyielding 

The  headstrong  person  is  not  to  be  stopped  in  his  own  eourj^-^ 
of  action,  while  the  obstinate  and  stubborn  is  not  to  be  drive  :*3 
to  another's  way.    The  headstrong  act;  the  obstinate  and  stut^- 
bom  may  simply  refuse  to  stir.    The  most  amiable  person  ma>" 
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olMMlete 


be  obstinate  on  some  one  point ;  the  stubhpfn  person  is  for  the 
most  part  habitually  so;  we  speak  of  obatmate  determination^ 
stubborn  resistance.  Stubborn  is  the  term  most  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  lower  animals  and  inanimate  things.  Refractory 
implies  more  activity  of  resistance;  the  stubborn  horse  balks; 
the  refractory  animal  plunges,  rears,  and  kicks;  metals  that 
resist  ordinary  processes  of  reduction  are  termed  refractory. 
One  is  obdurate  who  adheres  to  his  purpose  in  spite  of  appeaJs 
that  would  move  any  tender-hearted  or  right-minded  person. 
Contumacious  refers  to  a  proud  and  insolent  defiance  of  au- 
thority, as  of  the  smnmons  of  a  court.  Pertinacious  demand 
is  contrasted  with  obstinate  refusal.  The  unyielding  conduct 
which  we  approve  we  call  decided,  firm,  inflexible,  resolute; 
that  which  we  condemn  we  are  apt  to  term  headstrong,  obsti" 
nate,  stubborn.    Compare  perverse. 


iUTTONYMSi 

amenable 
complaiflant 
compliant 
docile 


duUful 
ffentle 
Irresolute 
obedient 


pliable 
pliant 
submissive 
teachable 


tractable 
undecided 
wavering 
yielding 


barrieade 


Impede 

iatermpt 

oppose 


retard 

stay 

stop 


OBSTRUCT 

STNOHTMSs 

Tblook  oloK 
el&eck  emDi 
ol&oke        hinder 

To  obstruct  is  literally  to  huild  up  against;  the  road  is  ob- 
tructed  by  fallen  trees;  the  passage  of  liquid  through  a  tube  is 
bstructed  by  solid  deposits.  To  bar  or  block  is  to  prevent  ad- 
auce  by  some  substantial  obstacle,  as  by  a  bar  or  block  across 

path  or  entrance ;  these  words  are  thus  closely  allied  to  check, 
ut  express  more  finality;  a  movement  which  is  checked  may 
e  resumed;  if  barred  or  blocked,  it  is  effectually  brought  to 
n.  end,  unless  the  obstacle  can  be  removed ;  as,  action  is  barred 
»y  the  statute  of  limitations ;  the  roads  were  blocked  with  snow ; 

Xt  required  [by  the  Articles  of  Confederation]  tke  vote  of  nine  States 
A    pau  any  bin*  and  fire  conid  block  the  wheels  of  goremment. 

Dxpsw  OraUmu,  April  80,   1889. 

^e  may  hiftder  one's  advance  by  following  and  clinging  to 
bim;  we  obstruct  his  course  by  standing  in  his  way  or  putting 
a  barrier  across  his  path.  Anything  that  makes  one's  progress 
Blower,  whether  from  within  or  ^rom  without,  impedes;  an 


ostentation  .'^,~)l! 

oversight 


oftenest  so  used,  otjpei'ially  as  the  requirement  by  legal  au- 
thority that  certain  action  be  suspended  or  refrained  from, 
pending  final  legal  decision.  Compare  array;  class;  law; 
prohibit;  ststem. 

AKTOimiSt 

allowaiioe    oonaent     leave     liberty     license     permlflfrion    permit 

OSTENTATION 

SYNOimiSt 

boast  Tbravado    paseaat         pomp  sliow 

Tboastine    displi^      paseaatry     ponposity  vaamt 

bras  floiuism     parade  pompovsaeMi    TMUfttimlK 

Ostentation  is  an  ambitious  showing  forth  of  whatever  i^ 
thought  adapted  to  win  admiration  or  praise;  ostentaUon  mm^S 
be  without  words;  as^  the  ostentation  of  wealth  in  fine  re0^' 
dences,  rich  clothing,  costly  equipage,  or  the  Uke;  When  i^ 
words,  ostentation  is  rather  in  manner  than  in  direet  stal>^' 
ment;    as,  the  ostentation  of  learning.    Boasting  is  in  dire^^"^ 
statement^  and  is  louder  and  more  vulgar  than  ostenUaiow^- 
A  brag  or  bravado  is  a  boast  or  ostentation  of  courage,  whic?^ 
may,  perhaps,  be  real,  but  is  more  commonly  false  and  pi 
tentious.    There  may  be  great  display  or  show  with  little  sni 
stance ;  ostentation  suggests  something  substantial  to  be  Aojrm^- 
Pageant,  pageantry,  parade,  and  pomp  refer  principally  ^t^o 
affairs  of  arms  or  ^te ;  as,  a  royal  pageant;  a  military  paraeT  ^• 
Pomp  is  some  material  demonstration  of  wealth  and  pow^'^', 
as  in  grand  and  stately  ceremonial,  rich  furnishings,  pixKicu  ^ 
sions,  etc.,  considered  as  wortliy  of  the  person  or  occasion  ^&n 
whose  behalf  it  is  manifested;  pomp  is  the  noble  side  of  th-dtfit 
which    as   ostentation   is    considered    as   arrogant    and    vaL  "3i- 
Pageant  and  pageantry  are  inferior  to  pomp,  denoting  s] 
tacular  display  designed  to  impress  the  public  mind,  and  sin^ 
the  multitude  is  largely  ignorant  and  thoughtless,  the  woi    ^^ 
pageant  and  pageantry  have  a  suggestion  of  the  transient  a^c^^J 
unsubstantial.    Parade  (from  L.  paro,  prepare)  is  an  exhifc:»i- 
tion  as  of  troops  in  camp  going  through  the  evolutions  tta:^^ 
are  to  be  nsed  in  battle,  and  suggests  a  lack  of  eamestn^^^*' 
and  direct  or  immediate  occasion  or  demand;  hence,  in  ti^^lie 
more  geneial  sense,  a  parade  is  an  uncalled  for  exhibition,  asnd 
so  U8«J  is  r.  more  disparaging  word  than  ostentation;  osten'^^- 
tion  may  spring  merely  from  undue  self-gratulation,  partM^ 


U%: 


OVTligkt 


I  a  desire  to  imprese  others  with  a  sense  of  one's  abilities. 
ureeSy  and  is  always  offensive  and  somewhat  oontempti- 
,  a  parade  of  wealth  or  learning.  Pomposity  and  pomp- 
f  are  the  affectation  of  pomp. 


tnoe  quietness  retirement  timidity 

ity  reserve  shrinking  unobtrusiveness 


OUGHT 
nil 

Id 

ought  to  do  that  which  he  is  under  moral  obligation  or 
y  bound  to  do.  Ought  is  the  stronger  word,  holding 
iosely  to  the  sense  of  moral  obligation,  or  sometimes  of 
Jive  logical  necessity;  should  may  have  the  sense  of 
obligation  or  may  apply  merely  to  propriety  or  ex- 
cy,  as  in  the  proverb,  ^'The  liar  should  have  a  good 
y/'  t.  e.,  he  will  need  it.  Ought  is  sometimes  used  of 
stions  or  inanimate  things  as  indicating  what  the  mind 
to  be  imperative  or  logically  necessary  in  view  of  all 
editions;  as,  these  goods  ought  to  go  into  that  space; 
irguments  ought  to  convince  him;  should  in  such  con** 
18  would  be  correct,  but  less  emphatic.    Compare  duty. 

OVERSIGHT 

NTMSs 

oontrol  nanasenent  svrreillaiioc 

Ke  direction       svperinteiideiioe      watoh 

land     iaspeotion     superrision  watelifiiliiess 

5r8on  may  look  over  a  matter  in  order  to  survey  it  care- 
1  its  entirety,  or  he  may  look  over  it  with  no  attention  to 
ng  itself  because  his  gaze  and  thought  are  concentrated 
lething  beyond ;  oversight  has  thus  two  contrasted  senses, 
latter  sense  denoting  inadvertent  error  or  omission,  and 
former  denoting  watchful  supervision,  commonly  imply- 
istant  personal  presence;  superintendence  requires  only 
zh  of  presence  or  communication  as  to  know  that  the 
itendent's  wishes  are  carried  out;  the  superintendent  of 
oad  will  personally  oversee  very  few  of  its  operations; 
ilroad  company  has  supreme  direction  of  all  its  affairs 
t  superintendence  or  oversight.     Control  is  used  chiefly 
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with  reference  to  restraint  or  the  power  of  restraint;  a  good 
horseman  has  a  restless  horse  under  perfect  control;  there  is 
no  high  character  without  aelt-controL  SurveiUance  is  an  in- 
vidious term  signifying  watching  with  something  of  sospieion. 
Compare  care;  neglect. 

PAIN 

STNONTMS: 

aohe  distress  suiforlns  torture 

agony  pang  throe  twlage 

angnlsh  parozysn  tonnent  woe 

Pain  is  the  most  general  term  of  this  group,  including  all 
the  others;  pain  is  a  disturbing  sensation  from  which  nature 
revolts,  resulting  from  some  injurious  external  interference 
(as  from  a  wound,  bruise,  a  harsh  word,  etc.)y  or  from  some 
lack  of  what  one  needs,  craves,  or  cherishes  (as,  the  potii  of 
hunger  or  bereavement),  or  from  some  abnormal  action  of 
bodily  or  mental  functions  (as,  the  pains  of  disease,  envy,  or 
discontent).  Suffering  is  one  of  the  severer  forms  of  pain. 
The  prick  of  a  needle  causes  pain,  but  we  should  scarcely 
speak  of  it  as  suffering.  Distress  is  too  strong  a  word  for 
little  hurts,  too  feeble  for  the  intensest  suffering,  but  commonly 
applied  to  some  continuous  or  prolonged  trouble  or  need;  as, 
the  distress  of  a  shipwrecked  crew,  or  of  a  destitute  family. 
Ache  is  lingering  pain,  more  or  less  severe;  pang,  a  pain  short, 
«barp,  intense,  and  perhaps  repeated.  We  speak  of  the  pangs 
of  hunger  or  of  remorse.  Throe  is  a  violent  and  thrilling  pain. 
Paroxysm  applies  to  an  alternately  recurring  and  receding 
pain,  which  comes  as  it  were  in  waves;  the  paroxysm  is  the 
rising  of  the  wave.  Torment  and  torture  are  intense  and  ter- 
rible sufferings.  Agony  and  anguish  express  the  utmost  pain 
or  suffering  of  body  or  mind.  Agony  of  body  is  that  with 
which  the  system  struggles;  anguish  that  by  which  it  is 
crushed. 

ANTOimiS: 

comfort    delight    ease    enjoyment    pedoe    rapture    relief    solace 

PALLIATE 

STKONTMSx 
apologize  for      oonoeal      extennate      liide  sereaoB^ 

cloak  cover  gloss  over      niiticate      Tsil 

Cloak,  from  the  French,  and  paUiate,  from  the  Latin, 
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le  same  in  original  signification,  bnt  have  diverged  in  mean- 
ig;  a  cloak  may  be  used  to  hide  completely  the  person  or 
Hne  object  carried  about  the  x)erson,  or  it  may  but  partly 
nl  the  figure,  making  the  outlines  less  distinct;  cloak  is  used 
L  the  former,  palliate  in  the  latter  sense;  to  cloak  a  sin  is 
>  hide  it  from  discovery;  to  palliate  it  is  to  attempt  to  bide 
>me  part  of  its  blameworthiness.  ''When  we  palliate  our 
9m  or  others'  faults  we  do  not  seek  to  cloke  them  altogether, 
at  only  to  extenttate  the  guilt  of  them  in  part."  Trench 
tudy  of  Words  lect.  vi,  p.  266.  Either  to  pcUliate  or  to  ex- 
muate  is  to  admit  the  fault;  but  to  extenuate  is  rather  to 
pologize  for  the  offender,  while  to  palliate  is  to  disguise  the 
lult;  hence,  we  speak  of  extenuating  but  not  of  pallimting 
rcumstances,  sinee  circumstances  can  not  change  the  inherent 
rong  of  an  act,  though  they  may  lessen  the  blameworthiness 
I  him  who  does  it;  palliating  a  bad  thing  by  giving  it  a  mild 
Eune  does  not  make  it  less  evil.  In  reference  to  diseases,  to 
aUiate  is  really  to  diminish  their  violence,  or  partly  t«  re- 
eve the  sufferer.    Compare  alleviate;  hide. 


PARDON,  V, 

XlfONYMSt 

absolve  condone         forgive  pa*«  by  remit 

aeqnit  ezcnso  overlook        pass   over 

To  pardon  is  to  let  pass,  as  a  fault  or  sin,  without  resent- 
lent,  blame,  or  punishment.  Forgive  has  refeience  to  fed- 
igs,  pardon  to  consequences ;  lienee,  the  executive  may  pardon, 
ut  has  nothing  to  do  officially  with  forgiving.  Personal  in- 
ary  may  be  forgiven  by  the  person  wronged;  thus,  God  a^ 
nee  forgives  and  pardons;  the  pardoned  sinner  is  exempt 
rem  punishment ;  the  forgiven  sinner  is  restored  to  the  divine 
aver.  To  pardon  is  the  act  of  a  superior,  implying  the  right 
3  punish;  to  forgive  is  the  privilege  of  the  humblest  person 
'ho  has  been  wronged  or  offended.  In  law,  to  remit  the  whole 
enalty  is  equivalent  to  pardoning  the  offender;  but  a  paart 
f  the  penalty  may  be  remitted  and  the  remainder  inflicted,  as 
'^here  the  penalty  includes  both  fine  and  imprisonment.  To 
ondone  is  to  put  aside  a  recognized  offense  by  some  act  which 
^stores  the  offender  to  forfeited  right  or  privilege,  and  is  the 
ct  of  a   private   individual,   without    legal    formalities.     To 
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excuse  is  to  overlook  some  slight  offense,  error,  or  breadi  of 
etiquette ;  pardon  is  often  used  by  courte^  in  nearly  the  same 
sense.  A  person  may  speak  of  excusing  or  forgiving  himaelfi 
but  not  of  pardoning  himself.    Compare  absolve;  pabdoK;  n. 

ANTOimiSi 

castigate     chaBtise       convict      doom        recompense       sentence 
chasten        condemn      correct       punish      scourge  visit 

PARDON,  n. 

STNONTMS: 

absolution        amnesty  f  orgiTeneMi         oTbliTioa 

acquittal  forbearanee         n&erey  romissiot 

Acquittal  is  a  release  from  a  charge,  after  trial,  as  not  guilty. 
Pardon  is  a  removal  of  penalty  from  one  who  has  been  ad- 
judged guilty.  Acquittal  is  by  the  decision  of  a  court,  common- 
ly of  a  jury;  pardon  is  the  act  of  the  executive.  An  innocent 
man  may  demand  acquittal,  and  need  not  plead  for  pardon. 
Pardon  supposes  an  offense ;  yet,  as  our  laws  stand,  to  grant  a 
pardon  is  sometimes  the  only  way  to  release  one  who  has  been 
wrongly  convicted.  Oblivion,  from  the  Latin,  signifies  over- 
looking and  virtually  forgetting  an  offense,  so  that  the  of- 
fender stands  before  the  law  in  all  respects  as  if  it  had  never 
been  oommittcd.  Amnesty  brings  the  same  idea  through  the 
Greek.  Pardon  affects  individuals;  amnesty  and  oblivion  are 
said  of  great  numbers.  Pardon  is  oftenest  applied  to  the  ordi- 
nary administration  of  law ;  amnesty,  to  national  and  military 
affairs.  An  amnesty  is  issued  after  war,  insurrection,  or  re- 
bellion; it  is  often  granted  by  "an  act  of  oblivion/'  and  in- 
I'ludes  a  full  pardon  of  all  offenders  who  come  within  its  pro- 
visions. Absolution  is  a  religious  word  (compare  synonyms 
for  absolve).  Remission  is  a  discharge  from  penalty;  as,  the 
remission  of  a  fine. 

ANTONYMS: 

penalty        punishment        retaliation         retribution         ven^^eance 

PREPOSITIONS: 

A  pardon  to  or  for  the  offenders;  for  all  offenses;  the  pardon 
of  offenders  or  offenses. 

PART,  V, 

SYNONTMS: 

Coin  pare  synonyms  for  part,  w. 


osinoirss 

into  shares;  part  »ii  the  middle;  part  one  from  another; 
mong  the  claimants;  part  between  contestants  (archaic) ; 
eraly  to  part  from  is  to  relinquish  companionship;  to 
nth  is  to  relinquish  possession;  we  part  from  a  person 
fi  something  thought  of  with  some  sense  of  companion- 
i  traveler  parts  from  his  friends;  he  may  be  said  also  to 
rom  his  native  shore;  a  man  parts  with  an  estate,  a 
a  copyright;  part  with  may  be  applied  to  a  person 
t  of  in  any  sense  as  a  possession;  an  employer  parts 

clerk  or  servant;  but  part  with  is  sometimes  used  by 
nriters  as  meaning  simply  to  separate  from. 


PART,  n. 

HTMSs 

fraotion  partiole  seetion 

NMaent  fragment  partition  segment 

dtiient  insredient  pieoe  .  sluire 

i€ite   '  instalment  portion  snbdiTision 

M&t  nember 

,  a  substance^  quantity^  or  amount  that  is  the  result  of 
ision  of  something  greater,  is  the  general  word,  indud- 

the  others  of  this  group.  A  fragment  is  the  result  of 
ig,  rending,  or  disruption  of  some  kind,  while  a  piece 
J  smoothly  or  evenly  separated  and  have  a  certain  com- 
!ss  in  itself.  A  piece  is  often  taken  for  a  sample;  a 
nt  scarcely  would  be.  Division  and  fraction  are  al- 
egarded  as  in  connection  with  the  total;  divisions  may 
al  or  unequal;  a  fraction  is  one  of  several  equal  parts 
lich  the  whole  is  supposed  to  be  divided*    A  portion  is 

viewed  with  reference  to  some  one  who  is  to  receive  it 
le  special  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied;  in  a 
ant  one  portion  (i.  e.,  the  amount  designed  for  one 
)  is  sometimes,  by  special  order,  served  to  two;  a  share 
wt  to  which  one  has  or  may  acquire  a  right  in  connec- 
ith  others;  an  instalment  is  one  of  a  series  of  propor- 

payments  that  are  to  be  continued  till  the  entire  claim 
larged;  a  particle  is  an  exceedingly  small  j>art,  A  com- 
,  constitt^enty  ingredient ^  or  element  is  a  part  of  some 
md  or  mixture ;  an  element  is  necessary  to  the  existence, 
mponent  or  constttttent  is  necessary  to  the  completeness 
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or  service,  except  when  the  contrary  is  ezpresdy  stated,  as 
when  we  speak  of  ''high  pay"  or  ''poor  payJ'  Wages  denotes 
what  a  worker  receives.  Earnings  is  often  used  as  exactly 
equivalent  to  wages,  but  may  be  used  with  reference  to  the  real 
value  of  work  done  or  service  rendered,  and  even  applied  to 
inanimate  things;  as,  the  earnings  of  capital.  Hire  is  distinct- 
ly mercenary  or  menial,  but  as  a  noun  has  gone  out  of  popular 
use,  though  the  verb  to  hire  is  common.  Salary  is  for  literaiy 
or  professional  work,  wages  for  handicraft  or  other  compara- 
tively inferior  service ;  a  salary  is  regarded  as  more  permanent 
than  wages;  an  editor  receives  a  salary,  a  compositor  receives 
wages.  Stipend  has  become  exclusively  a  literary  word.  A 
fee  is  given  for  a  single  service  or  privilege,  and  is  sometimes 
in  the  nature  of  a  gratuity.    Compare  requitib. 


PEOPLE 

STNOimiSi 

oonunonwoalth  nation  raoe  tribe 

oomiiinnity  popnlation  state 

A  community  is  in  general  terms  the  aggregate  of  persons  in- 
habiting any  territory  in  common  and  viewed  as  having  com- 
mon interests;  a  commonwealth  is  such  a  body  of  persons  hav- 
ing a  common  government,  especially  a  republican  goveni- 
ment;  as,  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  A  communitji 
may  be  very  small;  a  commonwealth  is  ordinarily  of  consider- 
able extent.  A  people  is  the  aggregate  of  any  public  com- 
munity, either  in  distinction  from  their  rulers  or  as  including 
them ;  a  race  is  a  division  of  mankind  in  the  line  of  origin  and 
ancestry ;  the  people  of  the  United  States  includes  members  of 
almost  every  race.  The  use  of  people  as  signifying  persons 
collectively,  as  in  the  statement  "The  ball  was  full  of  people," 
has  been  severely  criticized,  but  is  old  and  accepted  English, 
and  may  fitly  be  classed  as  idiomatic,  and  often  better  than 
persons,  by  reason  of  its  collectivism.  As  Dean  Alford  su? 
gests,  it  would  make  a  strange  transformation  of  the  old 
hymn  "All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell"  to  sing  "All  persons 
that  on  earth  do  dwell."  A  state  is  an  organized  political 
community  considered  in  its  corporate  capacity  as  "a  body 
politic  and  corporate";  as,  a  legislative  act  is  the  act  of  the 
state;  every  citizen  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  steU' 
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A  nation  is  an  organized  political  community  considered  with 
reference  to  the  persons  composing  it  as  having  certain  definite 
boundariesy  a  definite  number  of  citizens,  etc.  The  members 
of  a  people  are  referred  to  as  persons  or  individuals;  the  in- 
dividual members  of  a  state  or  nation  are  called  citizens  or 
subjects.  The  population  of  a  country  is  simply  the  aggregate 
of  persons  residing  within  its  borders,  without  reference  to 
race,  organization,  or  allegiance;  unnaturalized  residents  form 
part  of  the  population,  but  not  of  the  nation,  possessing  none 
of  the  rights  and  being  subject  to  none  of  the  duties  of  citi- 
zens. In  American  usage,  State  signifies  one  commonwealth 
of  the  federal  union  known  as  the  United  States,  Tribe  is  now 
almost  wholly  applied  to  rude  peoples  with  very  imperfect 
political  organization;  as,  the  Indian  tribes;  nomadic  tribes. 
Compare  mob. 

PERCEIVE 

SYNONYMS  s 

apprehead         oomprel&ead         ooncelTe  vaderstmnd 

We  perceive  what  is  presented  through  the  senses.    We  ap- 
prehend what  is  presented  to  the  mind,  whether  through  the 
senses  or  by  any  other  means.     Yet  perceive  is  used  in  the 
figurative  sense  of  seeing  through  to  a  conclusion,  in  a  way 
for  which  usage  would  not  allow  us  to  substitute  apprehend; 
as,  "Sir,  I  perceive  that  thou  art  a  prophet,"  John  iv,  19. 
That  which  we  apprehend  we  catch,  as  with  the  hand;  that 
wliich  we  conceive  we  are  able  to  analyze  and  recompose  in 
our  mind;  that  which  we  comprehend,  we,  as  it  were,  grasp 
around,  take  together,  seize,  embrace  wholly  within  the  mind. 
Many  things  may  be  apprehended  which  can  not  be  compre- 
hended; a  child  can  apprehend  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong,  yet  the  philosopher  can  not  comprehend  it  in  its 
fulness.     We  can  apprehend  the  will  of  God  as  revealed  in 
oonscience  or  the  Scriptures;  we  can  conceive  of  certain  at- 
tributes of  Deity,  as  his  truth  and  justice:  but  no  finite  in- 
telligence can  comprehend  the  Divine  Nature,  in  its  majesty, 
power,  and  perfection.    Compare  anticipate;  arrest;  catch; 

KNOWLEDGE. 

ANTONYMS  t 

fall  of     Ijirnore    lose     misapprehend     misconceive     miss     overlook 


perfeot 
permlaaion 
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hoW 

spotlMS 

ideal 

•iaialMS 

immaeiilate 

ublemisked 

sialess 

vndellled 

PERFECT 

STNOimiSt 

absolute  eowmnmate 

accurate  correct 

blameless  entire 

complete  faultless 

completed  finisbed 

That  is  perfect  to  which  nothing  can  be  added,  and  from 
which  nothing  can  be  taken  without  impairing  its  exeellenee, 
marring  its  symmetry,  or  detracting  from  its  worth;  in  this 
fullest  sense  God  alone  is  perfect,  but  in  a  limited  sense  any- 
thing may  be  perfect  in  its  kind;  as  a  perfect  flower;  a  copy 
of  a  document  is  perfect  when  it  is  accurate  in  every  particu- 
lar; a  vase  may  be  called  perfect  when  entire  and  wnhtemisKei^ 
even  though  not  artistically  faultless;  the  best  judges  never 
pronounce  a  work  of  art  perfect,  because  they  see  always 
ideal  possibilities  not  yet  attained ;  even  the  ideal  is  not  perfectj 
by  reason  of  the  imperfection  of  the  human  mind;  a  human 
character  faultlessly  holy  would  be  morally  perfect  though 
finite.    That  which  is  absolute  is  free  from  admixture  (as  ab- 
solute alcohol)  and  in  the  highest  and  fullest  sense  free  from 
imperfection  or  limitation;  as,  absolute  holiness  and  love  are 
attributes  of  God  alone.    In  philosophical  language,  absolute 
signifies  free  from  all  necessary,  or  even  from  all  possible  le- 
lations,  not  dependent  or  limited,  unrelated  and  unconditioned; 
truth  immediately  known,  as  intuitive  truth,  is  absolute;  Gk)d, 
as  self -existent  and  free  from  all  limitation  or  dependence,  is 
called  the  absolute  Being,  or  simply  the  Absolute,     Compare 
innocent;  infinite;  radical. 


AKTOimiSt 


bad 

blemished 

corrupt 

corrupted 

defaced 


defective 

defloient 

deformed 

fallible 

faulty 


Imperfect 

Incomplete 

Inferior 

insufncient 

marred 


meager 
perverted 
poor 
ruined 


scant 
short 
spoiled 
worthless 


PERMANENT 


SYNONYMSt 

aTbidine 

oluLngfel 

constant 

durable 

enduring 


fixed 

immntable 

imperisliable 

indelible 

indestructible 


invariable  stable 

lasting  steadfast 

perpetnal  vnobamgeable 
persistent 


Dmrable   (from  L.  durus,  hard)   is  said  almost  wholly  of 
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povf^ot 


matevial  sabstances  that  renst  wear;  lastmg  is  said  of  either 
material  or  immaterial  things.  Permanent  is  a  word  of  wider 
meaning;  a  thing  is  permanent  which  is  not  liable  to  change; 
as,  a  permanent  color;  buildings  upon  a  farm  are  called  per- 
manent  improvements.  Enduring  is  a  higher  word,  applied  te 
that  which  resists  both  time  and  change;  as,  enduring  fame. 

ANTONYMS  s 

See  synonyms  for  transient. 


itlioTity 


PERMISSION 

authorisation 
ocMuent 


leave 
Uberty 


lioemse 
permit 


Authority  unites  the  right  sjid  power  of  control;  age,  wis- 
dom^ and  character  give  authority  to  their  possessor;  a  book 
of  learned  research  has  authority,  and  is  even  called  an  author- 
ity. Permiseion  justifies  another  in  acting  without  interference 
or  censure,  and  usually  implies  some  degree  of  approval.  Au- 
thority gives  a  certain  right  of  control  over  all  that  may  be 
affected  by  the  action.  There  may  be  a  failure  to  object, 
which  constitutes  an  implied  permission,  though  this  is  more 
properly  expressed  by  allowance;  we  alldw  what  we  do  not 
oppose,  permit  what  we  expressly  authorize.  The  noun  permit 
implies  a  formal  written  permission.  License  is  a  formal  per- 
fniasiom  granted  by  competent  authority  to  an  individual  to  do 
some  act  or  pursue  some  business  which  would  be  or  is  made 
to  be  unlawful  without  such  permission;  as,  a  license  to  preach, 
to  solemnize  marriages,  or  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors.  A 
h'cense  is  permission  granted  rather  than  atUhority  conferred; 
tha  sheriff  has  authority  (not  permission  nor  license)  to  make 
an  arrest.  Consent  is  permission  by  the  concurrence  of  wills 
in  two  or  more  persons,  a  mutual  approval  or  acceptance  of 
aomething  proposed.    Compare  allow. 


ANTONTMSt 

denial 
htndfonce 

objection 
opposition 

prevention 
prohibition 

refiiaal 
reslsia»G« 

pestUemtial 


Mlmaltlifwl 
vnvrlioleflOBe 
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pertne— 

PERNICIOUS 

bad  erll  misohleTovs 

Tbanefnl  foul  noisone 

deadly  Itaratfnl  noidoas 

deleterioas  hurtful  obnoxious 

destruotiTe  injurious  perrertinc 

detrimental  insalubrious  pestiferous 

Pernicious  (from  L.  per,  through,  and  neco,  kill)  signifies 
having  the  power  of  destroying  or  injuring,  tending  to  hurt  or 
kill.  Pernicious  is  stronger  than  injurious;  that  which  is  in- 
jurious is  capable  of  doing  harm ;  that  which  is  pernicious  is 
likely  to  be  destructive.  Noxious  (from  L.  noceo,  hurt)  is  a 
stronger  word  than  noisome,  as  referring  to  that  which  is  tn- 
jurious  or  destructive.  Noisome  now  always  denotes  that 
which  is  extremely  disagreeable  or  disgusting,  especially  to  the 
sense  of  smell;  as,  the  noisome  stench  proclaimed  the  presence 
of  noxious  gases. 

AHTOimiSt 


advantageous     favorable    helpful 
beneficent  good  invigorating 

beneficial  healthful    life-giving 


profitable  serviceable 

rejuvenating    useful 
salutary  wholesome 


PERPLEXITY 

STirONYMS: 

amasement       bevrildenuent  distraction    doubt 
astonisl&nient  confusion  disturbance  embarri 


ent 


Perplexity  (from  L.  per,  through,  and  plecto,  plait)  is  the 
drawing  or  turning  of  the  thoughts  or  faculties  by  tarns  in 
different  directions  or  toward  contrasted  or  contradictory  con- 
clusions; confusion   (from  L.  confusus,  from  con f undo,  pour 
together)   is  a  state  in  which  the  mental  faculties  are,  as  it 
were,  thrown  into  chaos,  so  that  the  clear  and  distinct  action 
of  the  different  powers,  as  of  perception,  memory,  reason,  and 
will  is  lost;  bewilderment  is  akin  to  confusion,  but  is  less  over- 
whelming, and  more  readily  recovered  from;  perplexity,  ac- 
cordingly, has  not  the  unsettling  of  the  faculties  implied  in 
confusion,  nor  the  overwhelming  of  the  faculties  implied  in 
amazement  or  astonishment;  it  is  not  the  magnitude  of  the 
things  to  be  known,  but  the  want  of  full  and  definite  knowl- 
edge, that  causes  perplexity.    The  dividing  of  a  woodland  path 
may  cause  the  traveler  the  greatest  perplexity y  which  may  be- 
come bewilderment  when  he  has  tried  one  path  after  another 
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and  lost  his  bearings  completely.  With  an  excitable  person 
bewUderfneni  may  deepen  into  confusion  that  will  make  him 
unable  to  think  dearly  or  even  to  see  or  hear  distinctly.  Amage- 
ment  results  £rom  the  sudden  and  unimagined  occurrence  of 
great  good  or  evil  or  the  sudden  awakening  of  the  mind  to 
unthoughtof  truth.  Astonishment  often  produces  bewilder- 
ment, which  the  word  was  formerly  understood  to  imply. 
Compare  amazement:  anxiety;  doubt;  predioament. 

PERSUADE 

STHONTMSt 

allure  dispose  iaoline  nove 

liriss  over  enUoe  induoe  prevail  on  or  upon 

eoaz  impel  influence  nrse 

oonvinee  incite  load  win  over 

Of  these  words  convince  alone  has  no  direct  reference  to 
moving  the  will,  denoting  an  effect  upon  the  understanding 
only;  one  may  be  convinced  of  his  duty  without  doing  it,  or 
he  may  be  convinced  of  truth  that  has  no  manifest  connection 
with  duty  or  action,  as  of  a  mathematical  proposition.  To 
persuade  is  to  bring  the  will  of  another  to  a  desired  decision 
by  some  influence  exerted  upon  it  short  of  compulsion;  one 
may  be  convinced  that  the  earth  is  round ;  he  may  be  persuaded 
to  travel  round  it ;  Ifut  persuasion  is  so  largely  dependent  upon 
conviction  that  it  is  commonly  held  to  be  the  orator's  work 
first  to  convince  in  order  that  he  may  persuade.  Coax  is  a 
slighter  word  than  persuade,  seeking  the  same  end  by  shal- 
lower methods,  largely  by  appeal  to  personal  feeling,  with  or 
without  success;  as,  a  child  coaxes  a  parent  to  buy  him  a  toy. 
One  may  be  brought  over,  induced,  or  prevailed  upon  by  means 
not  properly  included  in  persuasion,  as  by  bribery  or  intimi- 
dation ;  he  is  won  over  chiefly  by  personal  influence.    Compare 

ISFIATESCE. 

ANTONYMS: 

deter     discourage    dissuade     hinder    hold  back    repel      restrain 

PERTNESS 
8TNONTM81 

boldness  forwardness         liveliness         smartness 

briskness        impertinonoe        sanoiness  sprisbtliness 

flippaney         impudence 

Liveliness  and  sprightliness  are  pleasant  and  commendable; 
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smaHness  is  a  limited  and  showy  acuteness  or  shrewdDess, 
usually  with  unfavorable  sug^^estion;  pertnesa  and  aamcmesi 
are  these  qualities  overdone,  and  regardless  of  the  respect  due 
to  superiors.  Impertinence  and  impudence  may  be  gross  and 
stupid;  pertneeg  and  saucinesa  are  always  vivid  and  keen. 
Compare  iMPUDnrCE. 


ANTOimiS: 

baahfuWiess    d«m«ren«e8    diffidence    humility 


modesty    alMmess 


PERVERSE 


STNONTMSt 

eontrary 

faotioiifl 

fraotions 


froward 

Intractable 

obstimate 


petulant 
stubborn 
nnsovemable 


toward 

iyward 
wiltel 

Perverse  (from  L.  perversus,  turned  the  wrong  way)  sig- 
nifies wilfully  wrong  or  erring,  unreasonably  set  against  ri^, 
reaiK>n,  or  authority.  The  stubborn  or  obstinate  person  will 
not  do  what  another  desires  or  requires;  the  perverse  person 
will  do  anything  contrary  to  what  is  desired  or  required  of 
him.  The  petulant  person  frets,  but  may  comply;  the  perverse 
individual  may  be  smooth  or  silent,  but  is  wilfully  intractable. 
Wayward  refers  to  a  perverse  disregard  of  morality  and  duty ; 
frovtard  is  practically  obsolete;  untoward  is  rarely  heard  ex- 
cept in  certain  phrases;  as,  untoward  circumstances.    Compare 

OBSTINATE. 


ANTONYMS: 

accommodatiBg 
amenable 


complaieant 
compliant 


erenial 
gcfvernaMe 


kind 
obliging 


SYNONTMS: 

boAily 
corporal 


PHYSICAL 


corporeal 
material 


natural 
sensible 


taaslU* 
▼lj5ble 


Whatxiver  is  composed  of  or  pertains  to  matter  may  be 
termed  materiai;  physical  (from  Gr.  physis,  nature)  applies 
to  material  things  considered  as  parts  of  a  system  or  organic 
whole ;  hence,  we  speak  of  material  substances,  physicai  forces, 
physical  laws.  BodiU/,  corporal,  and  corporeal  apply  primarily 
to  the  human  body;  bodily  and  corporal  both  denote  pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  tlie  body;  corporeal  signifies  of  the  natare 
of  or  like  the  body;  oor parol  is  now  almost  wholly  restricted 
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to  signify  applied  to  or  inflicted  upon  the  body;  we  speak  of 
bodUy  sufferings,  bodily  presence,  corporal  punishment,  the 
corporeal  frame. 

ANTOimiS: 

hyperphyslcal      intangrlble        invisible     moral  unreal 

immaterial  intellectual      mental        spiritual       unsubstantial 


STHONTMSs 

displeasiiro 


PIQUE 


irritation 
ofleBse 


resentment 


nmbras® 


Pique,  from  the  French,  signifies  primarily  a  prick  or  a 
sting,  as  of  a  nettle;  the  word  denotes  a  sudden  feeling  of 
mingled  pain  and  anger,  but  slight  and  usually  transient,  aris- 
ing from  some  neglect  or  offense,  real  or  imaginary.  Umbrage 
is  a  deeper  and  more  persistent  dtspleasure  at  being  over- 
shadowed (from  L.  umbra,  a  shadow)  or  subjected  to  any 
treatment  that  one  deems  unworthy  of  him.  It  may  be  said, 
as  a  general  statement,  that  pique  arises  from  wounded  vanity 
or  sensitiveness,  umbrage  from  wounded  pride  or  sometimes 
from  suspicion.  Resentment  rests  on  more  solid  grounds,  and 
is  deep  and  persistent.     Compare  axger. 


AKTONTMSs 

approval 
complacency 


contentment 
delight 


gratiflcation 
pleasure 


satisfaction 


PITIFUL 


bjeet 


eontenvtible 

deepieaole 

lamentable 


mean 
miserable 
moumfnl 
moving 


paltry 
patbetio 
piteons 
pitiable 


sorro^Ffnl 
toucbing: 
uroefnl 
wretobed 


Pitiful  originally  signified  full  of  pity;  as,  "the  Lord  is  very 
pitiful  and  of  tender  mercy,"  James  v,  11,  but  this  usage  is 
now  archaic,  and  the  meaning  in  question  is  appropriated  by 
such  words  as  merciful  and  compassionate.  Pitiful  and  piti- 
able now  refer  to  what  may  be  deserving  of  pity,  pitiful  being 
used  chiefly  for  that  which  is  merely  an  object  of  thought, 
pitiable  for  that  which  is  brought  directly  before  the  senses; 
as,  a  pitiful  story;  a  pitiable  object;  a  pitiable  condition. 
Since  pity,  however,  always  implies  weakness  or  inferiority  in 
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that  which  is  pitied,  pitiful  and  pitiable  are  often  used,  by  an 
easy  transition,  for  what  might  awaken  pity,  bat  does  awakeu 
contempt ;  as,  a  pitiful  excuse ;  he  presented  a  pitiable  appear- 
ance. Piteous  is  now  rarely  used  in  its  earlier  sense  of  feeling 
pity,  but  in  its  derived  sense  applies  to  what  really  excites  the 
emotion;  as,  a  piteous  cry.    Compare  humane;  icebct;  pitt. 

ANTONTMSs 

august  .  exalted  helpful  sublime 

beneficent  grlorlous  lofty  superb 

commanding  grand  mighty  superior 

digrnifled  great  noble 


oondoleaoe 


atliT 


PITY 

STNONTMSs 

oommiseratloaB 
compaAsioa 

Pity  is  a  feeling  of  grief  or  pain  aroused  by  the  weakness, 
misfortunes,  or  distresses  of  others,  joined  with  a  desire  to 
help  or  relieve.    Sympathy  (feeling  or  suffering  with)  implies 
some  degree  of  equality,  kindred,  or  union;  pity  is  for  what  is 
weak  or  unfortunate,  and  so  far,  at  least,  inferior  to  ourselves: 
hence,  pity  is  often  resented  where  sympathy  would  be  wel- 
come.   We  have  sympathy  with  one  in  joy  or  grief,  in  pleasui*e 
or  pain,  pity  only  for  those  in  suffering  or  need ;  we  may  have 
sympathy  with  the  struggles  of  a  giant  or  the  triumphs  of  a 
conqueror;  we  are  moved  with  pity  for  the  captive  or  the 
slave.     Pity  may  be  only  in  the  mind,  but  mercy  does  some- 
thing for  those  who  are  its  objects.    Compassion,  like  pityj  is 
exercised  only  with  respect  to  the  suffering  or  unfortunate, 
but  combines  with  the  tenderness  of  pity  the  digrnity  of  sym- 
pathy and  the  active  quality  of  mercy,     CommiseraHon  is  as 
tender  as  compassion,  but  more  remote  and  hopeless;  we  have 
commiseration  for  sufferers  whom  we  can  not  reach  or  can  not 
relieve.    Condolence  is  the  expression  of  sympathy.    Compare 

AfERCY. 


AirromrMS: 

barbarity 
brutality 
cruelty 


ferocity 

hard^heartedness 

hardness 


harshness         pltilessness     severity 
inhumanity      rigor  sternness 

mercilessness  ruthlessness  truculence 


PREPOSITIONS: 

Pity  on  or  upon  that  which  we  help  or  spare ;  pity  for  that 
which  we  merely  contemplate ;  "have  pity  upon  me,  0  ye  my 
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friends,^  Job  xiz,  21;  "pity  for  a  horse  o'er-driven/'  Tennt- 
aoN  In  Memoriam  Ixn,  st.  1. 

PLANT 


set  set  out  sow 

We  set  or  set  out  slips,  cuttings,  young  trees,  etc.^  though 
we  may  also  be  said  to  plant  them;  we  plant  com^r^btatoes^ 
etc.,  which  we  put  in  definite  places,  as  in  hills,  with  some  care ; 
we  sow  wheat  or  other  small  grains  and  seeds  which  are  scat- 
tered in  the  process.  Though  by  modem  agricultural  machin- 
ery the  smaller  grains  are  almost  as  precisely  planted  as  com, 
the  old  word  for  broadcast  scattering  is  retained.  Land  is 
seeded  or  seeded  down  to  grass. 

AHTOimUt 

eradicate  extirpate  root  up  uproot  weed  out 

PLEAD 

BTHOHTMSs 

adTooAte  ask  beseeeh  implore  solloit 

arsii^  1>«S  entreat  press  nrse 

To  plead  for  one  is  to  employ  argument  or  persuasion,  or 
both  in  his  behalf,  usually  with  earnestness  or  importunity; 
similarly  one  may  be  said  to  plead  for  himself  or  for  a  cause, 
etc.,  or  with  direct  object,  to  plead  a  case;  in  legal  usage, 
pleading  is  argumentative,  but  in  popular  usage,  pleading 
always  implies  some  appeal  to  the  feelings.  One  argues  a  case 
solely  on  rational  grounds  and  supposably  with*  fair  consider- 
ation of  both  sides;  he  advocates  one  side  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  it,  and  under  the  influence  of  motives  that  may  ranpre 
all  the  way  from  cold  self-interest  to  the  highest  and  noblest. 
impulses;  he  pleads  a  cause,  or  pleads  for  a  person  with  still 
more  intense  feeling.  Beseech,  entreat,  and  implore  imply 
impassioned  earnestness,  with  direct  and  tender  appeal  to 
personal  considerations.  Press  and  urge  imply  more  deter- 
mined or  perhaps  authoritative  insistence.  Solicit  is  a  weak 
^ord  denoting  merely  an  attempt  to  secure  one's  consent  or 
cooperation,  sometimes  by  sordid  or  corrupt  motives. 

VBEPOSmOHSt 

Plead  with  the  tyrant,  for  the  captive ;  plead  against  the  op- 
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ANTONTMSt 

deficient  inadequate 

drained  insufficient 

exhausted  mean 

impoverlslied  miserly 

PREPOSITIONS 

Plentiful  in  resooroes. 


narrow 
niggardly 
poor 
scant 


scanty 
scarce 
sorimped 
short 


small 
sparing 
■tinfy 
straitened 


POETRY 

SYNONYMS  t 
meter  mtB&bera 

metrioal  oompositlon  poem 

Poetry  is  that  form  of  literature  that  embodies  beautiful 
thouglit,  feeling,  or  action  in  melodious,  rhythmical,  and  (usu- 
ally) metrical  language,  in  imaginative  and  artistic  construc- 
tions. Poetry  in  a  very  wide  sense  may  be  anything  that 
pleasingly  addresses  the  imagination ;  as,  the  poetry  of  motion. 
In  ordinary  usage,  poetry  is  both  imaginative  and  metrical. 
There  may  be  poetry  without  rime,  but  hardly  without  meter, 
or  what  in  some  languages  takes  its  place,  as  the  Hebrew 
parallelism;  but  poetry  involves,  besides  the  artistic  form, 
the  exercise  of  the  fancy  or  imagination  in  a  way  always 
beautiful,  often  lofty  or  even  sublime.  Failing  this,  there 
may  be  verae,  rime,  and  meter,  but  not  poetry.  There  is  much 
in  literature  that  is  beautiful  and  sublime  in  thought  and 
artistic  in  construction,  which  is  yet  not  poetry,  because  quite 
devoid  of  the  element  of  song,  whereby  poetry  differs  from 
the  most  lofty,  beautiful,  or   impassioned   prose.     Compare 

METER. 


ANTONYMS: 

prosaic  speech 


prosaic  writing 


prose 


SYNONYMS: 

aecomplislied 
c  er  em  onions 
civU 

complaisant 
conrteous 


POLITE 


oonrtly 
onltiTated 
enltnred 
elesAut 


S^nteel 
CTAoions 
oblisine 
polished 


well«behnTed 

well-bred 

irell^maanered 


A  civil  person  observes  such  propriety  of  speech  and  manner 
as  to  avoid  being  rude;  one  who  is  polite  (literally  polished) 
observes  more  than  the  necessary  proprieties,  conforming  to 
all  that  is  graceful,  becoming,  and  thoughtful  in  the  inter- 
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poetrj 
poUty 


coarse  of  refined  society.  A  man  may  be  civil  with  no  con- 
sideration for  others,  simply  because  self-respect  forbids  him 
to  be  rude;  but  one  who  is  polite  has  at  least  some  care  for  the 
opinions  of  others,  and  if  polite  in  the  highest  and  truest 
sense,  which  is  coming  to  be  the  prevailing  one,  he  cares  for 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  others  in  the  smallest  matters. 
Civil  is  a  colder  and  more  distant  word  than  polite;  courteous 
is  fuller  and  richer,  dealing  often  with  greater  matters,  and  is 
used  only  in  the  good  sense;  ceremonious  is  akin  in  meaning 
to  civil;  ceremonious  observance,  like  civility,  may  accompany 
true  politeness,  or  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  it;  becoming 
thus  particularly  bitter  and  galling; 

.     .     .     .     •Hent  with  eivii  leer, 

And  without  fneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer. 

Pops   Protoffu^  to  Satires,   1.    201. 

When   lore   begins   to   sicken    and   decay, 
It   naeth    an   enforced    ceremony. 

8HAKX8PBABE  Juliu9  Coftar  act  it,  6c.  2,  1.  20. 

Courtly  suggests  that  which  befits  a  royal  court,  and  is  used 
of  external  grace  and  stateliness  without  reference  to  the 
prompting  feeling;  as,  the  courtly  manners  of  the  ambassador. 
Genteel  refers  to  an  external  elegance,  which  may  be  showy 
and  superficial,  and  the  word  is  thus  inferior  to  polite  or 
courteous.  Urbane  refers  to  a  politeness  that  is  genial  and 
successful  in  giving  others  a  sense  of  ease  and  cheer.  Polished 
refers  to  external  elegancies  of  speech  and  manner  without 
reference  to  spirit  or  purpose;  as,  a  polished  gentleman  or  a 
polished  scoundrel ;  cultured  refers  to  a  real  and  high  develop- 
ment of  mind  and  soul,  of  which  the  external  manifestation  is 
the  smallest  part.  Complaisant  denotes  a  disposition  to  please 
or  favor  beyond  what  politeness  would  necessarily  require. 


AHTONTMSt 

awkward      clownish 


bluff 
blunt 
boorish 
brusk 


coarse 
discourteous 
lllsbehaved 
lU*bred 


ill:  mannered 

impertinent 

impolite 

impudent 

insolent 


insulting 

raw 

rude 

rustic 

uncivil 


uncouth 

unmannerly 

unpolished 

untaught 

untutored 


POLITY 

STHOimUs 

•omstitifttloii         policy  form  or  sjstem  of  soTemmeiit 

Polity  is  the  permanent  system  of  government  of  a  state,  a 
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church,  or  a  society ;  policy  is  the  method  of  management  with 
reference  to  the  attainment  of  certain  ends;  the  national  polity 
of  the  United  States  is  republican;  each  administration  has  a 
policy  of  its  own.  Policy  is  often  used  as  equivalent  to  ex- 
pediency; asy  many  think  honesty  to  be  good  policy.  Polity 
used  in  ecclesiastical  use  serves  a  valuable  purpose  in  dis- 
tinguishing that  which  relates  to  administration  and  govern- 
ment from  that  which  relates  to  faith  and  doctrine;  two 
churches  identical  in  faith  may  differ  in  polity,  or  those  agree- 
ing in  polity  may  differ  in  faith.    Compare  liAW. 

PORTION 

SYNOmrMS: 
lot  paroel  part  proportlom  share 

When  any  whole  is  divided  into  parts,  any  part  that  is  al- 
lotted to  some  person,  thing,  subject,  or  purpose  is  called  a 
portion,  though  the  division  may  be  by  no  fixed  rule  or  rela- 
tion ;  a  father  may  divide  his  estate  by  will  among  his  children 
80  as  to  make  their  several  portions  great  or  3mall,  according 
to  his  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  caprice.  When  we  speak 
of  a  part  as  a  proportion,  we  think  of  the  whole  as  divided  ac- 
cording to  some  rule  or  scale,  so  that  the  different  parts  bear 
a  contemplated  and  intended  relation  or  ratio  to  one  another; 
thus,  the  portion  allotted  to  a  child  by  will  may  not  be  a  fair  * 
proportion  of  the  estate.  Proportion  is  often  used  where  part^ 
or  portion  would  be  more  appropriate.     Compare  part. 

POVERTY 

SYNOmrMS: 

l^eeeary  indisenoe  pauperism  prlTatloii-d 

destitution  mendioanoy         pennrj  ivaat 

distress  need 

Poverty  denotes  strictly  lack  of  property  or  adequate  mean.^ 
of  support,  but  in  common  use  is  a  relative  term  denoting  an^ 
condition  below  that  of  easy,  comfortable  living;  privation  d^ 
notes  a  condition  of  painful  lack  of  what  is  useful  or  desixr* 
able,  though  not  to  the  extent  of  absolute  distress;  indigence  '^ 
lack  of  ordinary  means  of  subsistence;  destitution  is  lack  o: 
the  comforts,  and  in  part  even  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  penuwnv 
is  especially  cramping  poverty,  possibly  not  so  sharp  as  desti- 
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power 

tuHan,  but  contmaoosy  while  that  may  be  temporary;  pauper- 
ism ia  sueh  destitution  as  throws  one  upon  organized  public 
ehazity  for  support;  beggary  and  mendicancy  denote  poverty 
that  appeals  for  indiscriminate  private  charity. 

POWER 

SYHOHTMSs 

alrflity  eonuaand  ezpertness  readiness 

aptitnde  eompetenoy  faenlty  rale 

antl&ovitj       dexterity  foree  skill 

eapabUi^      dominion  niisHt  strenetl& 

eapaeitj  efflleaey  potency  susceptibility 

"^  '  tiaUf 


oleremess      efflleieney  potentiality       sway 

eosoney  energy  qnaliAeation     talent 

Power  is  the  most  general  term  of  this  group,  including  every 
quality,  property,  or  faculty  by  which  any  change,  effect,  or 
result  is,  or  may  be,  produced ;  as,  the  power  of  the  legislature 
to  enaet  laws,  or  of  the  executive  to  enforce  them;  the  power 
of  an  add  to  corrode  a  metal ;  the  power  of  a  polished  surface 
ta  reflect  light.    Ability  is  nearly  coextensive  with  power,  but 
does  not  reach  the  positiveness  and  vigor  that  may  be  included 
in  the  meaning  of  power,  ability  often  implying  latent,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  active  power;  we  speak  of  an  exertion  of 
TX^ver,  but  not  of  an  exertion  of  ability.    Power  and  <ibility 
include  capacity,  which  is  power  to  receive ;  but  ability  is  often 
distinguished  from  capacity,  as  power  that  may  be  manifested 
in  doing,  as  capacity  is  in  receiving;  one  may  have  great  capac- 
*^y  for  acquiring  knowledge,  and  yet  not  possess  ability  to 
teach.    Efficiency  is  active  power  to  effect  a  definite  result, 
the  power  that  actually  does,  as  distinguished  from  that  which 
'Qay  do.  Competency  is  equal  to  the  occasion,  readiness  prompt 
for  the  occasion.    Faculty  is  an  inherent  quality  of  mind  or 
^^ody;  talent,  some  special  mental  ability.    Dexterity  and  skill 
^^  readiness  and  facility  in  action,  having  a  special  end; 
*<*lent  is  innate,  dexterity  and  skill  are  largely  acquired.    Our 
^^iUties  include  our  natural  capacity,  faculties,  and  talents, 
^th  all  the  dexterity,  skill,  and  readiness  that  can  be  acquired. 
^Meacy  is  the  power  to  produce  an  intended  effect  as  shown  in 
*^  production  of  it;  as,  the  efficacy  of  a  drug.    Efficiency  is 
^fiPectual   agency,  competent  power;  efficiency  is  applied  in 
iKieehanics  as  denoting  the  ratio  of  the  effect  produced  to  the 
PoTcer  expended  in  producing  it;  but  this  word  is  chiefly  used 
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precariomi 

of  intelligent  agents  as  denoting  the  quality  that  brings  all 
one's  power  to  bear  promptly  and  to  the  best  purpose  on  the 
thing  to  be  done.    Compare  address;  dexteritt;  skilful. 

ANTONTMS: 

awkwardness  helplessness  inability      incompetence   stupidity 
dulness  imbecility       inaptitude  inefficiency       unakllfulness 

feebleness         impotence      incapacity  maladroitness  weakness 


PRAISE 

SYNONTMSs 

aoolaim  approTal  compHmeat  lAudatlom 

aoolanLatloa  blandishment  encomium  paaegrrie 

adulation  oheerins  enlosj  planait 

applanse  cheers  flattery  syeophaney 

approbation  commendation 

Praise  is  the  hearty  approval  of  an  individnaly  or  of  a  nmn- 
ber  or  multitude  considered  individually,  and  is  expressed  by 
spoken  or  written  words;  applause,  the  spontaneous  outburst 
of  many  at  once.     Applatise  is  expressed  in  any  way,  by 
stamping:  of  feet,  clapping  of  hands,  waving  of  handkerchiefs, 
etc.,  as  well  as  by  voice;  acclamation  is  the  spontaneous  and 
hearty  approval  of  many  at  once,  and  strictly  by  the  voice 
alone.    Thus  one  is  chosen  moderator  by  acclamcUian  when  he 
receives  a  unanimous  viva  voce  vote;  we  could  not  say  he  was 
nominated  by  applause.    Acclaim  is  the  more  poetie  term  for 
acclamation,  commonly  understood  in  a  loftier  sense;  as,  a 
nation's  acclaim.    Plaudit  is  a  shout  of  applause,  and  is  com- 
monly used  in  the  plural;  as,  the  plaudits  of  a  throng.    Ap- 
plause is  also  used  in  the  general  sense  of  praise.    Approba- 
tion is  a  milder  and  more  qualified  word  than  praise;  while 
praise  is  always  uttered,  approbation  may  be  silent.    ^'Appro- 
bation speaks  of  the  thing  or  action.  .    .    .  Praise  is  always 
personal."     A.  W.  and  J.   C.   Hare  Guesses  at  Truth  first 
series,  p.  549.    [macm.  1866.]     Acceptance  refers  to  an  object 
or  action;    approbation  may  refer  to  character  or  natural 
traits.     Approval  always  supposes  a  testing  or  careful  ex- 
amination, and  frequently  implies  official  sanction;  approba- 
tion may  be  upon  a  general  view.    The  industry  and  intelli- 
gence of  a  clerk  win  his  employer's  approbation;  his  decision 
in  a  special  instance  receives  his  approval.  Commendation  is 
approbation  or  approval  formally  expressed.    Praise  is  always 
understood  as  genuine  and  sincere,  unless  the  contrary  is  ex- 
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pressly  stated;  compliment  is  a  light  form  of  praise  that  may 
or  may  not  be  sincere;  flattery  is  insincere  and  ordinarily  ful- 
some praise;  blandishment  is  one  of  the  smooth,  cajoling  arts 
of  the  flatterer  in  speech  or  action. 


abuse 

anl  mad  version 

blame 

censure 

oondenmation 


contempt 

denunciation 

disapprobation 

disapproval 

disparagement 


hissing 

Icnoimny 

obloquy 

reproach 

reproof 


repudiation 

scorn 

slander 

vlliflcatlon 

vituperation 


bes 


PRAY 

S 

bid  entreat  laToke        request 

call  upon     implore  petition     snpplioate 

eonjnre         importnne     plead 

To  pray,  in  the  religious  sense,  is  devoutly  to  address  the 
Supreme  Being  with  reverent  petition  for  divine  grace  or  any 
favor  or  blessing,  and  in  the  fullest  sense  with  thanksgiving 
and  praise  for  the  divine  goodness  and  mercy;  the  once  com- 
mon use  of  the  word  to  express  any  earnest  request,  as  ''I  praif 
you  to  come  in,"  is  now  rare,  unless  in  writings  molded  on  older 
literature,  or  in  certain  phrases,  as  "Pray  sit  down";  even  in 
these  "please"  is  more  common ;  "I  beg  you"  is  also  frequently 
used,  as  expressing  a  polite  humility  of  request.  Beseech  and 
entreat  express  great  earnestness  of  petition;  implore  and  sup- 
plicate denote  the  utmost  fervency  and  intensity,  supplicate 
implying  also  humility.    Compare  ask;  plead. 


PRECARIOUS 


STNONTlUs 

donbtfnl 

dnbiims 

eqniToeal 


basardons 

inseenre 

perilous 


risky 

nnassnred 

nneertain 


unsettled 

unstable 

unsteady 


Uncertain  is  applied  to  things  that  human  knowledpre  can 
not  certainly  determine  or  that  human  power  can  not  certainly 
control;  precarious  originally  meant  dependent  on  the  will  of 
another,  and  now,  by  extension  of  meaning,  dependent  on 
chance  or  hazard,  with  manifest  unfavorable  possibility  verg- 
ing toward  probability;  as,  one  holds  office  by  a  precarious 
tenure,  or  land  by  a  precarious  title ;  the  strong  man's  hold  on 
life  is  uncertain,  the  invalid's  is  precarious. 
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predieinent 

ANTONTMSs 

actual     firm  infallible   stable    sure  undoubted 

assured  immutable       real  steady  undeniable  unquestiODable 

certain   incontestable  settled       strong 


PRECEDENT 

STNONTMSs 

anteeedent         oa«e  Instance  patten 

authority  ezaaaplo  obiter  diotnm  wamit 


A  precedent  is  an  authoritative  case,  example,  or  instance. 
The  communism  of  the  early  Christians  in  Jerusalem  is  a 
wonderful  example  or  instance  of  Christian  liberality,  but 
not  a  precedent  for  the  universal  church  through  all  time. 
C(ises  decided  by  irregular  or  unauthorized  tribunals  are  not 
precedents  for  the  regular  administration  of  law.  An  obiter 
dictum  is  tin  opinion  outside  of  the  case  in  hand,  which  can 
not  be  quoted  as  an  authoritative  precedent.  Compare  cause; 

EXAMPLE. 

PREDESTINATION 

STNOmrMS: 
fate  foreknowledge         foreordinatloa         aeoessity 

Predestination  is  a  previous  determination  or  decision,  whieb, 
in  the  divine  action,  reaches  on  from  eternity.  Fate  is  heathen, 
an  irresistible,  irrational  power  determining  all  events  with  no 
manifest  connection  with  reason  or  righteousness;  necessity  is 
philosophical,  a  blind  something  in  the  nature  of  things  bind- 
ing the  slightest  action  or  motion  in  the  chain  of  inevitable, 
eternal  sequence;  foreordination  and  predestination  are  Chris- 
tian, denoting  the  rational  and  righteous  order  or  decree  of  the 
supreme  and  all-wise  God.  Foreknowledge  is  simply  God's 
antecedent  knowledge  of  all  events,  which  some  hold  to  be  en- 
tirely separable  from  his  foreordination,  while  others  hold 
foreordination  to  be  inseparably  involved  in  foreknowledge. 


ANTOmmS: 

accident 
chance 

choice 
free  agency 

freedom 
free  will 

Independence 
uncertainty 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Predestination  of  believers  to  eternal  life. 


PREDICAMENT 

iltj       llz  plight       qwdary         atrait 

jsa        perplezitj        puBsle       serape 

ima,  perplexity,  puzzle,  quandary,  and  strait,  as  applied 
!tical  matters,  denote  some  difficulty  of  choice.  The 
a  was  originally  a  form  of  argument  driving  the  dis- 
to  a  choice  between  two  (later  extended  to  more  than 
mdusions  equally  unfavorable,  called  ''the  horns  of  the 
a^';  the  dilemma  has  also  been  called  ''homed  syl- 
''  An  example  from  the  Greek  (whence  the  name 
ted)  is: 

oC  enga^  in  publie  affairs;  for,  if  you  do  what  is  just,  men  will 
,  but,  if  you  do  what  is  unjust,  the  gods  will  hate  you." 

!e,  in  practical  affairs,  a  dilemma  is  a  situation  where 
ist  choose  between  opposite  ends  or  courses  of  action 
em  equally  undesirable.  A  quandary  is  a  situation  of 
Hty  or  puzzle  where  one  must  study  anxiously  to  avoid 
jeeable  outcome;  a  quandary  has  been  defined  as  "a 
g  predicament."  A  strait,  in  this  connection,  is  a  per- 
situation  commonly  involving  some  difficult  but  neces- 
loice,  while  the  alternatives  may  be  favorable  or  un- 
tie; it  was  when  offered  the  choice  of  famine,  pesti- 
>r  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy  that  David  said: 

in  a  great  atrait:  Let  me  fall  now  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  for 
St  are  his  mercies,  but  let  me  not  fall  into  the  hand  of  man. 

1  Chron.  xxi,  18. 

the  vision  of  heaven  contrasted  with  continued  min- 
)  human  needs,  Paul  wrote: 

am  in  a  etraxt  betwixt  two,  haying  a  desire  to  depart,  eto. 

PhO.  i,  28. 

ch    a    atrait   the    wisest    may   well   be   perplexed,    and   the   boldest 
L     Burks    Thoughts   on     ...     .     Present   Discontenta,   i,   516. 

edicament  or  plight,  as  these  words  are  now  used,  is  a 
•n  or  condition  that  is  unfavorable  or  disagreeable,  or 
J  shocking  or  even  dangerous,  or  on  the  contrary  may 
ely  comical;  a  predicament  may  be  mental  or  social, 
as  physical;  plight  is  restricted  almost  wholly  to  some 
il    condition;     one    who    mistakenly    intrudes    into    a 


prajitdiee 
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stranger's  dining-room  is  in  an  awkward  predicament;  one 
who  falls  into  a-  ditch  emerges  in  sorry,  shocking,  or  wretched 
plight.  Scrape  is  a  colloquial  term  for  any  diffienlt  or  em- 
barrassing situation,  a  predicament  or  plight,  especially  as 
resulting  from  one's  own  acts ;  fix  is  used  colloquially  in  nearly 
the  same  sense,  but  with  special  emphasis  on  the  perplexity 
involved.    Compare  alternative;  doubt;  perplexity;  RmDLE. 


ANTONTMS: 

assurance 

calmness 

certainty 

comfort 

confldence 


content 
contentment 
decision 
ease 


firmness 
fixity 
resolution 
rest 


satisfaction 
self-reliance 
selfsconfldence 
selfcsatlsfaction 


presuaiptio: 


PREJUDICE 

STNONTMS: 

biaa  preoonoeptlon 

partiality  prepossession 

A  presumption  (literally,  a  taking  beforehand)  is  a  partial 
decision  formed  in  advance  of  argument  or  evidence,  usually 
grounded  on  some  general  principle,  and  always  held  subject 
to  revision  upon  fuller  information.  A  prejudice  or  prepos- 
session is  grounded  often  on  feeling,  fancy,  associations,  etc. 
A  prejudice  against  foreigners  is  very  common  in  retired  com- 
munities. There  is  always  a  presumption  in  favor  of  what 
exists,  so  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  one  who  advocates 
a  change.  A  prepossession  is  always  favorable,  a  prejudice 
always  unfavorable,  unless  the  contrary  is  expressly  stated. 
Compare  injury. 


conviction 
demonstration 


AHTOlfYMS: 

certainty 
conclusion 

PREPOSITIONS  t 

Against;  rarely  in  favor  of,  in  one's  favor. 


evidence 
proof 


reason 
reasoning 


•SYNOmrMS: 

affectation 

air 

assnmptioii 

cloak 

color 


PRETENSE 


diss^se 

distimnlatioii 

ezcnse 


pretension 


pretext 

mse 

•eeming; 

semblance 

show 


simnlatioB 
■mbterfuge 
trick 
wile 


A  pretense,  in  the  unfavorable,  which  is  also  the  usual  sense, 
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prevent 


is  something  advanced  or  displayed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cealing the  reality.  A  person  makes  a  pretense  of  something 
for  the  credit  or  advantage  to  be  gained  by  it;  he  makes  what 
is  allowed  or  approved  a  pretext  for  doing  what  would  be  op^- 
posed  or  condemned;  a  tricky  schoolboy  makes  a  pretense  of 
doing  an  errand  which  he  does  not  do,  or  he  makes  the  actual 
doing  of  an  errand  a  pretext  for  playing  truant.  A  ruse  is 
something  (especially  something  slight  or  petty)  employed  to 
blind  or  deceive  so  as  to  mask  an  ulterior  design,  and  enable 
a  person  to  gain  some  end  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
:ipproach  directly.  A  pretension  is  a  claim  that  is  or  may  be 
<'on tested;  the  word  is  now  commonly  used  in  an  unfavorable 
sense.     Compare  artifice;  hyprocrisy. 


AHTOlfTMSt 

actuality 

candor 

fact 


frankness 

euilelessness 

honesty 


ingenuousness 

openness 

reality 


simplicity 

sincerity 

truth 


PREVENT 


Ltieipate  forestall  ob-riate  preclude 

The  original  sense  of  prevent,  to  come  before,  act  in  ad- 
vance of,  which  is  now  practically  obsolete,  was  still  in  good 
use  when  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible  was  made,  as 
appears  in  such  passages  as,  ''When  Peter  was  come  into  the 
house,  Jesus  prevented  him''  (t.  e.,  addressed  him  first).  Matt. 
xvii,  25;  "Thou  preventest  him  with  the  blessings  of  goodness'' 
(i.  €,,  by  sending  the  blessings  before  the  desire  is  formulated 
or  expressed),  Ps.  xxi,  3.  Anticipate  is  now  the  only  single 
word  usable  in  this  sense;  to  forestall  is  to  take  or  act  in  ad- 
vance in  one's  own  behalf  and  to  the  prejudice  of  another  or 
others,  as  in  the  phrase  "to  forestall  the  market."  But  to 
anticipate  is  very  frequently  used  in  the  favorable  sense;  as, 
his  thoughtful  kindness  anticipated  my  wish  (t.  e,,  met  the 
wish  before  it  was  expressed) :  or  we  say,  "I  was  about  to 
accost  him  when  he  anticipated  me"  (by  speaking  first) ;  or 
one  anticipates  a  payment  (by  making  it  before  the  time) ; 
in  neither  of  these  cases  could  we  use  forestall  or  prevent.  To 
obviate  (literally,  to  stop  the  way  of  or  remove  from  the  way), 
is  to  prevent  by  interception,  so  that  something  that  would 
naturally  withstand  or  disturb  may  be  kept  from  doing  so;  to 
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preclude  (literally,  to  close  or  shut  in  advance)  is  to  prevent 
by  anticipation  or  by  logical  necessity;  walls  and  bm  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  escape;  a  supposition  is  preehded; 
a  necessity  or  difficulty  is  obvictted.  Prevent,  which  at  first  had 
only  the  anticipatory  meaning,  has  come  to  apply  to  the  stop- 
ping of  an  action  at  any  stage,  the  completion  or  eonelosion 
only  being  thought  of  as  negatived  by  anticipation ;  the  enemy 
passed  the  outworks  and  were  barely  prevented  from  captu^ 
ing  the  fortress.    Compare  hinder;  prohibit. 

PREPOsrrioHs 

He  was  prevented  by  illness  from  joining  the  expedition. 


PREVIOUS 

SYNONTMS: 

aboTe^mentioned  anterior  forward  preoedlac 

aboTO^named  earlier  front  prolimlnarj 

aforesaid  foresolng  Introdnotory  prior 

antecedent  former  precedent 

Antecedent  may  denote  simple  priority  in  time,  implying  no 
direct  connection  between  that  which  goes  before  and  that 
which  follows;  as,  the  striking  of  one  clock  may  be  always 
antecedent  to  the  striking  of  another  with  no  causal  connec- 
tion between  them.  Antecedent  and  previous  may  refer  to  that 
which  goes  or  happens  at  any  distance  in  advance,  preceding 
is  limited  to  that  which  is  immediately  or  next  before;  an 
antecedent  event  may  have  happened  at  any  time  before;  the 
preceding  transaction  is  the  one  completed  just  before  the  one 
with  which  it  is  compared;  a  previous  statement  or  chapter 
may  be  in  any  part  of  the  book  that  has  gone  before;  the 
preceding  statement  or  chapter  comes  next  before  without  an 
interval.  Previous  often  signifies  first  by  right;  as,  a  previous 
engagement.  Foregoing  is  used  only  of  that  which  is  spoken 
or  written;  as,  the  foregoing  statements.  Anterior,  while  it 
can  be  used  of  time,  is  coming  to  be  employed  chiefly  with 
reference  to  place;  as  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain.  Prior 
bears  exclusive  reference  to  time,  and  commonly  where  that 
which  is  first  in  time  is  first  also  in  right;  as,  a  prior  demand. 
Former  is  used  of  time,  or  of  position  in  written  or  printed 
matter,  not  of  space  in  general.  We  can  say  former  times,  a 
former  chapter,  etc.,  but  not  the  former  part  of  a  garden;  we 
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bonld  say  the  front  part  of  the  garden,  the  forward  car  of  a 
rain.  Former  has  a  close  relation,  or  sharp  contrast,  with 
3mething  following;  the  former  always  implies  the  latter, 
veti  when  not  fully  expressed,  as  in  Acts  i,  1,  and  Eiccles. 
d,  10. 

JfTOHTMSt 

after  consequent    hind        hindmost    latter  subaequent 

concluding    following        hinder    later  posterior    succeeding 

'BEPOSinOHs 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  previous  to  the  revolution. 
Previous  to  is  often  used  adverbially,  in  constructions  where 
remously  to  would  be  more  strictly  correct;  as,  these  ar- 
mgements  were  made  previous  to  my  departure.] 


PRICE 

•luurse  expenditure  outlay  worth 

4MMit  ezpense  Talue 

The  cost  of  a  thing  is  all  that  has  been  expended  upon  it, 
hether  in  discovery,  production,  refinement,  decoration,  trans- 
ortation,  or  otherwise,  to  bring  it  to  its  present  condition  in 
le  hands  of  its  present  possessor ;  the  price  of  a  thing  is  what 
le  seller  asks  for  it.  In  regular  business,  as  a  rule,  the  seller's 
rice  on  his  wares  must  be  more  than  their  cost  to  him;  when 
9ods  are  sold,  the  price  the  buyer  has  paid  becomes  their  cost 
»  himself.  In  exceptional  cases,  when  goods  are  sold  at  cost, 
le  seller's  price  is  made  the  same  as  the  cost  of  the  goods  to 
im,  the  cost  to  the  seller  and  the  cost  to  the  buyer  becoming 
len  identical.  Price  always  implies  that  an  article  is  for 
lie;  what  a  man  will  not  sell  he  declines  to  put  a  price  on; 
ence  the  significance  of  the  taunting  proverb  that  "every  man 
us  his  price,''  Value  is  the  estimated  equivalent  for  an  arti- 
e,  whether  the  article  is  for  sale  or  not;  the  market  value  is 
hat  it  would  bring  if  exposed  for  sale  in  the  open  market; 
le  intrinsic  value  is  the  inherent  utility  of  the  article  con- 
dered  by  itself  alone;  the  market  value  of  an  old  and  rare 
olume  may  be  very  great,  while  its  intrinsic  value  may  be 
raetically  nothing.  Value  has  always  more  reference  to 
thers'  estimation  (literally,  what  the  thing  will  avail  with 
there)  than  worth,  which  regards  the  thing  in  and  by  itself; 
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thus,  intrinsic  value  is  a  weaker  expression  than  intriiiae 
worth.  Charge  has  especial  reference  to  servioesi  expense  to 
minor  outlays;  as,  the  charges  of  a  lawyer  or  physician;  travel- 
ing expenses;  household  expenses. 


STNONTMSt 


assumption 

ooiuselt 

disdain 

Hanehtiness 

insolenee 


PRIDE 

ostentation 
prosnB&ption 


solf^eomplaooney 

self*eoneoit 

solf»osteeBi 


solf^ozaltatioB 

solffreapoot 

smpereilionsmMf 

▼alnatlory 

▼anitj 


Haughtiness  thinks  highly  of  itself  and  pooriy  of  others. 
Arrogance  claims  much  for  itself  and  concedes  little  to  others. 
Pride  is  an  absorbing  sense  of  one's  own  greatness;  haughti- 
ness feels  one's  own  superiority  to  others;  disdain  sees  con- 
temptuously the  inferiority  of  others  to  oneself.  Presumption 
claims  place  or  privilege  above  one's  right;  pride  deems  noth- 
ing too  high.  Insolence  is  open  and  rude  expression  of  con- 
tempt and  hostility,  generally  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior, 
as  from  a  servant  to  a  master  or  mistress. .  In  the  presence  of 
superiors  overweening  pride  manifests  itself  in  presumption  or 
insolence;  in  the  presence  of  inferiors,  or  those  supposed  to  be 
inferior,  pride  manifests  itself  by  arrogance,  disdain,  haughti- 
ness, superciliousness,  or  in  either  case  often  by  cold  reserve. 
(See  RESERVE  under  modesty.)  Pride  is  too  self-satisfied  to 
care  for  praise ;  vanity  intensely  craves  admiration  and  ap- 
plause. Superciliousness,  as  if  by  the  uplifted  eyebrow,  as 
its  etymology  suggests  (from  L.  super cilium,  eyebrow,  from 
super,  over,  and  cilium,  eyelid),  silently  manifests  mingled 
haughtiness  and  disdain.  Assumption  quietly  takes  for  granted 
superiority  and  privilege  which  others  would  be  slow  to  con- 
cede. Conceit  and  vanity  are  associated  with  weakness,  pride 
with  strength.  Conceit  may  be  founded  upon  nothing;  pride 
is  founded  upon  something  that  one  is,  or  has,  or  has  done; 
canity,  too,  is  commonly  founded  on  something  real,  tbongb 
far  slifrhter  than  would  afford  foundation  for  pride.  Vanity 
is  eaprer  for  admiration  and  praise,  is  elated  if  they  are  ren- 
rlered,  and  pained  if  they  are  withheld,  and  seeks  them;  pridf 
could  never  solicit  admiration  or  praise.  Conceit  is  somewhat 
fitronger  than  self  conceit.    Self-conceit  is  ridiculous;  conceit 
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I  offensive.  Self-respect  is  a  thoroughly  worthy  feeling;  self- 
Bteem  is  a  more  generous  estimate  of  one's  own  character  and 
bilities  than  the  rest  of  the  world  are  ready  to  allow.  Vain- 
lory  is  more  pompons  and  boastful  than  vanity.  Compare 
qotism;  ostentation. 

lHTONTMSx 

humility  lowliness  meekness  modesty  self-abasement  self-distrust 

PRIMEVAL 

•TVONTMSs 

aboriKinal  iadiflrenous  patrlarclial  primitiTe 

maolent  native  primal  primordial 

avtoel&tlioiiio  old  primary  pristine 

immemorial  original  prime  nnoreated 

Aboriginal  (from  L.  ah,  from,  and  origo,  origin)  signifies 
pertaining  to  the  aborigines  or  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  a 
ountry  in  the  widest  sense,  including  not  merely  human  beings 
lut  inferior  animals  and  plants  as  well.  Autochthonic  (from 
J^r.  autos,  self,  and  chthon,  earth)  signifies  sprung  from  the 
arth,  especially  from  the  soil  of  one's  native  land.  Primeval 
from  L.  primum,  first,  and  cpvum,  age),  signifies  strictly  be- 
3nging  to  the  first  ages,  earliest  in  time,  but  often  only  the 
arliest  of  which  man  knows  or  conceives,  immemorial.  Abo- 
iginal,  autochthonic,  and  primeval  combine  the  meanings  of 
ncient  and  original;  aboriginal  inhabitants,  autochthonic 
sees,  primeval  forests.  Prime  and  primary  may  signify  either 
irst  in  time,  or  more  frequently  first  in  importance;  primary 
las  also  the  sense  of  elementary  or  preparatory;  we  speak  of 
I  prime  minister,  a  primary  school.  Primal  is  chiefly  poetic, 
n  the  sense  of  prime;  as,  the  primal  curse.  Primordial  is 
Irst  in  an  order  of  succession  or  development ;  as,  a  primordial 
eaf.  Primitive  frequently  signifies  having  the  origrinal  char- 
icteristics  of  that  which  it  represents,  as  well  as  standing  first 
n  time;  as,  the  primitive  church.  Primitive  also  very  fre- 
[uently  signifies  having  the  original  or  early  characteristics 
dthout  remoteness  in  time.  Primeval  simplicity  is  the  sim- 
)licity  of  the  earliest  ages;  primitive  simplicity  may  be  found 
n  retired  villages  now.  Pristine  is  an  elegant  word,  used  al- 
Dost  exclusively  in  a  good  sense  of  that  which  is  original  and 
)erhaps  ctncient;  as,  pristine  purity,  innocence,  vigor.  That 
vhiek  is  both  an  original  and  natural  product  of  a  soil  or  coun- 
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try  is  said  to  be  indigenous;  that  which  is  actually  produced 
there  is  said  to  be  native,  though  it  may  be  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion; humming-birds  are  indigenous  to  America;  canaries 
may  be  native,  but  are  not  indigenous.  Immemorial  refers 
solely  to  time,  independently  of  quality,  denoting,  in  legal 
phrase,  ''that  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary";  as,  an  immemorial  custom;  an  immemorial  abuse. 
Compare  old. 

AKTONTMSs 

adventitious  freeh  late  new 

exotic  foreifirn  modern  noyal  TMent 

Compare  synonyms  for  new. 

PRINCIPAL,  a. 

SYNONTMSs 

capital  foremost  preeminent  proaJaent 

cardinal  ereatest  predominant  anperendmeBt 

chief  ni^lioct  predominating  snporior 

controlling  leading  prevailing  •nprome 

dominant  main  prime  enrpaosiag 
first 

Capital  (from  L.  caput,  head)  signifies  standing  at  the  head, 
being  of  the  first  rank  or  importance;  chief  (from  P.  cfc^/, 
ult.  from  L.  caput,  head)  is  often  nearly  equivalent  to  capitol. 
but  differs  much  in  usage;  chief  lays  more  emphasis  on  the 
idea  of  importance  than  of  rank;  a  capital  city  may  not  be 
the  chief  city;  a  capital  letter  stands  foremost  in  a  word  or 
sentence,  but  is  not  called  the  chief  letter.  Cardinal  (from  L. 
car  do,  hinge)  denotes  that  on  which  something  else  turns  or 
hinges;  hence  signifying  of  fundamental  or  vital  importance; 
as,  the  cardinal  virtues;  the  cardinal  points  (north,  south, 
east,  and  west)  of  the  compass.  Main  (partly  from  AS. 
mcBgen,  power,  and  partly  from  L.  magnus,  great)  is  often 
interchangeable  with  chief,  but  in  most  exact  usage  main  de- 
notes what  is  more  deeply  essential  and  p>ervading;  as,  the 
main  point;  the  main  chance;  we  say  ''by  main  force"  or 
'^main  strength,"  where  '^ chief  force"  or  ^^ chief  streng^"  could 
not  be  substituted ;  one  many  assume  as  the  chief  point  of  de- 
bate what  is  not  the  main  question  at  issue.  Principal  (from 
L.  principalis,  in  the  same  sense)  signifies  first,  chief,  or  high- 
**st  in  rank,  character,  authority,  value,  or  importance;  pnV 
cipal  is  largely  interchangeable  with  chief  and  main,  bui  with 
various  differences  of  usage;  we  speak  of  the  prinoipoX  streak 
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the  tnain  street,  but  not  of  the  chief  street;  of  the  principal 
izens  or  the  chief  citizens,  but  not  of  the  main  citizens. 
ineipal,  which  is  both  adjective  and  noun  (compare  chief, 
)  can  not  be  too  carefully  distinguished  from  principle  (a 
iirce,  cause,  general  truth  or  law,  etc.) ;  principle  is  ne\er  an 
jective,  and  as  a  noun  differs  wholly  in  meaning  from  the 
un  principal.  Prominent  signifies  literally  jutting  out; 
edominant,  ruling,  having  mastery,  excelling  in  power,  in- 
ence^  number,  degree,  etc.;  surpassing,  reaching  beyond  or 
er,  overpassing,  or  overtopping.  Supreme  applies  to  that 
ui  which  no  greater  can  exist  in  fact  or  thought;  as,  tbe 
ipreme  Being. 


ITONTMSs 

ccessory 
dded 
dditional 
Asistant 


auxiliary 
contributory 
helpincr 
inconsiderable 


Inferior 
minor 
negrliirible 
secondary 


subject 
subordinate 
subsidiary 
supplemental 


PROFIT 


nroNTMSs 

vwmn 

benefit 

BBioliu&ent 


ezpediemey 

sain 

Sood 

improTement 


proceeds 
reoeipts 


serrice 
mefnlness 
utility 
Talne 


retnms 

The  returns  or  receipts  include  all  that  is  received  from  an 
itlay  or  investment;  the  profit  is  the  excess  (if  any)  of  tlie 
^ceipts  over  the  outlay ;  hence,  in  government,  morals,  etc.,  the 
rofit  is  what  is  really  good,  helpful,  useful,  valuable.     Vtiliiy 

chiefly  used  in  the  sense  of  some  immediate  or  personal  and 
enerally  some  material  (jood.  Advantage  is  that  which  gives 
ae  a  vantage-ground,  either  for  coping  with  competitors  or 
ith  difficulties,  needs,  or  demands;  as  to  have  the  advantage 
i  a  good  education ;  it  is  frequently  used  of  what  one  has  be- 
ond  another  or  secures  at  the  expense  of  another;  as,  to  have 
le  advantage  of  another  in  an  argument,  or  take  advantage 
f  another  in  a  bargain.  Gain  is  what  one  secures  beyond  what 
e  previously  possessed.  Benefit  is  anything  that  does  one 
ood.  Emolument  is  profit,  return,  or  val^ie  accruing  through 
fBcial  position.  Expediency  has  respect  to  profit  or  advan- 
ige,  real  or  supposed,  considered  apart  from  or  perhaps  in 
pposition  to  right,  in  actions  having  a  moral  character.  Com- 
are  utility. 
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ANTONTMSs 

damage  detriment  harm  Injury  ruin 

destruction  disadvantage  hurt  loss  waste 

PREPOSITIONS  I 

The  profit  of  labor;  on  capital;  in  business. 


PROGRESS 

SYlfONTMSs 

advance  development  laoreaM 

advanoement  erowtA  proAcieaey 

attainment  improTement  procressioB 

Progress  (from  L.  pro,  forward,  and  gradior,  go)  is  a  moving 
onward  or  forward,  whether  in  space  or  in  the  mental  or 
moral  realm,  and  may  be  either  mechanical,  individual,  or 
social.  Attainment,  development,  and  proficiency^  are  more 
absolute  than  the  other  words  of  the  group,  denoting  some 
point  of  advantage  or  of  comparative  perfection  reached  by 
forward  or  onward  movement;  we  speak  of  attainments  m 
virtue  or  scholarship,  proficiency  in  music  or  languages,  the 
development  of  new  powers  or  organs;  proficiency  includes 
the  idea  of  skill.  Advance  may  denote  either  a  forward  move- 
ment or  the  point  gained  by  forward  movement,  but  always 
relatively  with  reference  to  the  point  from  which  the  movement 
started ;  as,  this  is  a  great  advance.  Advance  admits  the  possi- 
bility of  retreat;  progress  (from  L.  progredi,  to  walk  for- 
ward) is  steady  and  constant  forward  movement,  admitting 
of  pause,  but  not  of  retreat ;  advance  suggests  more  clearly  a 
point  to  be  reached,  while  progress  lays  the  emphasis  upon  the 
forward  movement;  we  may  speak  of  slow  or  rapid  progress, 
but  more  naturally  of  swift  advance.  Progress  is  more  fre- 
quently used  in  abstractions;  as,  the  progress  of  ideas;  pro- 
gression fixes  the  attention  chiefly  upon  the  act  of  moving  for- 
ward. In  a  thing  good  in  itself  all  advance  or  progress  i« 
improvement ;  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  restrict  the  words 
to  this  favorable  sense,  using  increase  indifferently  of  good  or 
evil;  one  may  say  without  limitation,  "I  am  an  advocate  of 
progress.^' 

AKTONTMS: 

check  delay  faUingofT        retrogression       stop 

decline  falling   back        relapse  stay  stoppafo 
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prosr«ss 
prohiMt 


PREPOSITIONS  s 

The  progress  of  truth;  progress  in  virtue;  toward  perfection; 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  state. 


STHONTMSs 

deliar 
disallow 


PROHIBIT 


forbid 
liinder 


inhibit 
iaterdiot 


preolndo 
prorent 


To  prohibit  is  to  give  some  formal  command  against,  and 
especially  to  make  some  authoritative  legal  enactment  against. 
Debar  is  said  of  persons,  disallow  of  acts ;  one  is  debarred  from 
anything  when  shut  off,  as  by  some  irresistible  authority  or 
necessity;  one  is  prohibited  from  an  act  in  express  terms;  he 
may  be  debarred  by  silent  necessity.    An  act  is  disallowed  by 
the  authority  that  might  have  allowed  it ;  the  word  is  especially 
applied  to  acts  which  are  done  before  they  are  pronounced 
upon;  thus,  a  government  may  disallow  the  act  of  its  com- 
mander in  the  field  or  its  admiral  on  the  high  seas.    Inhibit 
and  interdict  are  chiefly  known  by  their  ecclesiastical  use.    As 
between  forbid  and  prohibit^  forbid  is  less  formal  and  more 
personal,  prohibit  more  official  and  judicial,  with  the  implica- 
tion of  readiness  to  use  such  force  as  may  be  needed  to  give 
effect  to  the  enactment;  a  parent  forbids  a  child  to  take  part 
in  some  game  or  to  associate  with  certain  companions;  the 
slave-trade  is  now  prohibited  by  the  leading  nations  of  the 
world.    Many  things  are  prohibited  by  law  which  can  not  be 
wholly  prevented,  as  gambling  and  prostitution;  on  the  other 
hand,  things  may  be  prevented  which  are  not  prohibited,  as 
the  services  of  religion,  the  payment  of  debts,  or  military  con- 
quest.   That  which  is  precluded  need  not  be  prohibited.    Com- 
pare abolish;  hinder;  prevent. 

ANTONYMS: 


allow 

empower 
enjoin 

let 

require 

authorize 

license 

sanction 

command 

give  consent 

order 

suffer 

consent  to 

give  leave 

permit 

tolerate 

direct 

give  permission 

put  up 

with 

warrant 

PREPOSITIONS  s 

An  act  is  prohibited  by  law;  a  person  is  prohibited  by  law 
from  doing  a  certain  act.  Prohibit  was  formerly  construed, 
as  forbid  still  is,  with  the  infinitive,  but  the  construction  with 
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from  and  the  veibal  noun  has  now  entirely  supexseded  the 
older  usage. 

PROMOTE 

SYNONYMS  s 

adTanee  Mioovrase  forward  prefer  raise 

aid  exalt  foster  push  arse  forward 

assist  ezoite  further  push  on  arse  on 

elsTate  foment  help 

To  promote  (from  L.  pro,  forward,  and  moveo,  move)  is  to 
cause  to  move  forward  toward  some  desired  end  or  to  raise  to 
some  higher  position,  rank,  or  dignity.  We  promote  a  person  by 
advaticing,  elevating,  or  exdUing  him  to  a  higher  position  or 
dignity.  A  person  promotes  a  scheme  or  an  enterprise  which 
others  have  projected  or  hegun,  and  which  he  encourages,  for- 
wards, furthers,  pushes,  or  urges  on,  especially  when  he  acts 
as  the  agent  of  the  prime  movers  and  supporters  of  the  enter- 
piise.  One  who  excites  a  quarrel  originates  it ;  to  promote  a 
quarrel  is  strictly  to  foment  and  urge  it  on,  the  one  who  pro- 
motes keeping  himself  in  the  background.     Compare  abet; 

QUICKEN. 

ANTONYMS  s 

See  synonjrms  for  abase;  allay. 


PROPITIATION 

SYNONYMS  s 

atonement       expiation       reconciliation        aatlBfaetioA 

Atonement  (at-one-ment),  originally  denoting  reconciliation, 
or  the  bringing  into  agreement  of  those  who  have  been 
estranged,  is  now  chiefly  used,  as  in  theology,  in  the  sense  of 
some  offering,  sacrifice,  or  suffering  sufficient  to  win  forgive- 
ness or  make  up  for  an  offense;  especially  and  distinctively  of 
llie  sacrificial  work  of  Christ  in  his  humiliation,  suffering,  and 
fleath.  Expiation  is  the  enduring  of  the  full  penalty  of  a 
A.  rong  or  crime.  Propitiation  is  an  offering,  action,  or  sacn- 
Mi'o  that  makes  the  governing  power  propitious  toward  the 
nffonder.  Satisfaction  in  this  connection  denotes  the  rendering 
a  full  legal  equivalent  for  the  wrong  done.  Propitiation  ap- 
peases the  lawgiver;  satisfaction  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  law. 


promLOtm 


IHTMS: 

ation 

tlsement 

emnation 


ctirse 

estrangrement 

offense 


penalty 

punishment 

reprobation 


retribution 
venseance 
wraui 


PROPITIOUS 

pi«ioiui    benignant       favorable    nraeio>ms    kindly 
Icn  element  friendly       kind  merolfiil 

it  which  is  auspicioua  is  of  favorable  omen ;  that  which  is 
lioua  is  of  favoring  influence  or  tendency;  as,  an  auspi- 
morning;  a  propitious  breeze.  Propitious  applies  to  per- 
implying  kind  disposition  and  favorable  inclinations, 
ally  toward  the  suppliant;  auspicious  is  not  used  of  per- 


INTMSs 

rse  forbidding    Undisposed      repellent 

sonlstic    hostile  inauspicious    unfavorable 

>0fiin01f: 

f  heaven  be  propitious  to  the  enterprise. 


unfriendly 
unpropitious 


PROPOSAL 

offer  overture  proposition 

offer  or  proposal  puts  something  before  one  for  accep- 
or  rejection,  proposal  being  the  more  formal  word;  a 
sition  sets  forth  truth  (or  what  is  claimed  to  be  truth) 
pmal  statement.  The  proposition  is  for  consideration, 
"oposal  for  action;  as,  a  proposition  in  geometry,  a  pro- 
of marriage;  but  proposition  is  often  used  nearly  in 
nse  of  proposal  when  it  concerns  a  matter  for  delibera- 
as,  a  proposition  for  the  surrender  of  a  fort.  A  hid  is 
3rcial  and  often  verbal ;  as,  a  hid  at  an  auction ;  proposal 
d  in  nearly  the  same  sense,  but  is  more  formal.  An 
\re  opens  negotiation  or  conference,  and  the  word  is 
ally  used  of  some  movement  toward  reconciliation;  as, 
\re8  of  peace. 

>tance      denial      disapproval      refusal      rejection      repulse 
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proweas 

PROPOSE 

STNONTM: 
purpose 

In  its  most  frequent  use,  propose  differs  from  purpose  in 
that  what  we  purpose  lies  in  our  own  mind,  as  a  decisLve  act 
of  will,  a  determination;  what  we  propose  is  offered  or  stated 
to  others.  In  this  use  of  the  word,  what  we  propose  is  open 
to  deliberation,  as  what  we  purpose  is  not.  In  another  use  of 
the  word,  one  proposes  something  to  or  by  himself  which  may 
or  may  not  be  stated  to  others.  In  this  latter  sense  propose 
is  nearly  identical  with  purpose,  and  the  two  words  have  often 
been  used  interchangeably.  But  in  the  majority  of  eases  what 
we  purpose  is  more  general,  what  we  propose  more  formal  and 
definite;  I  purpose  to  do  right;  I  propose  to  do  this  specific 
thing  because  it  is  right.  In  the  historic  sentence,  ''I  propose 
to  move  immediately  on  your  works,"  purpose  would  not  have 
the  same  sharp  directness. 


PROTRACT 

SYNONYMS  s 

oontinne  draw  ont  lengthen  procrastinate 

defer  elongate  postpone  prolong 

delay  extend 

To  protract  is  to  cause  to  occupy  a  longer  time  than  is  usual, 
expected,  or  desired.  We  defer  a  negotiation  which  we  are 
slow  to  enter  upon;  we  protract  a  negotiation  which  we  are 
slow  to  conclude;  delay  may  be  used  of  any  stage  in  the  pro- 
ceedings; we  may  delay  a  person  as  well  as  an  action,  but 
defer  and  protract  are  not  used  of  persons.  Elongate  is  not 
used  of  actions  or  abstractions,  but  only  of  material  objects 
or  extension  in  space;  protract  is  very  rarely  used  of  concrete 
objects  or  extension  in  space;  we  clonrjate  a  line,  protract  a 
discussion.  Protract  has  usually  an  unfavorable  sense,  imply- 
ing that  the  matter  referred  to  is  already  unduly  long,  or 
would  be  so  if  longer  continued;  continue  is  neutral,  applying 
equally  to  the  desirable  or  the  undesirable.  Postpone  implies 
a  definite  intention  to  resume,  as  defer  also  does,  though  less 
decidedly;  both  are  often  used  with  some  definite  limitation  of 
time;  as,  to  postpone  till,  until,  or  to  a  certain  day  or  hour. 
One  may  defer,  delay,  or  postpone  a  matter  intelligently  and 
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prowM 

for  good  reason;  he  procrastinates  through  indolence  and  ir- 
resolution.    Compare  hinder. 

AXTONTMSi 

abbreviate  conclude  curtail  hurry  reduce 

abridge  contract  hasten  limit  shorten 

PBEPOSITIOlfS: 

To  protract  a  speech  by  verbosity,  through  an  unreasonable 
time,  to,  till  or  until  a  late  hour. 

PROVERB 

STHONTMSi 

«dAse  apothegm    byirord    maxim    precept     nrnjing 

apl&orlam   axiom  dictum     motto      saw  triiism 

The  proverb  or  adage  gives  homely  truth  in  condensed,  prac- 
tical form,  the  adage  often  pictorial.  ''Hope  deferred  maketh 
the  heart  sick"  is  a  proverb;  "The  cat  loves  fish,  but  dares  not 
wet  her  feet,"  is  an  adage.  Both  the  proverb  and  the  adage, 
but  especially  the  latter,  are  thought  of  as  ancient  and  widely 
known.  An  aphorism  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  definition ; 
it  is  a  summary  statement  of  what  the  author  sees  and  believes 
to  be  true.  An  apothegm  is  a  terse  statement  of  what  is  plain 
or  easily  proved.  The  aphorism  is  philosophical,  the  apothegm 
practical.  A  dictum  is  a  statement  of  some  person  or  school, 
on  whom  it  depends  for  authority;  as,  a  dictum  of  Aristotle. 
A  saying  is  impersonal,  current  among  the  common  people,  de- 
riving its  authority  from  its  manifest  truth  or  good  sense;  as, 
it  is  an  old  saying,  "the  more  haste,  the  worse  speed."  A  saw 
is  a  saying  that  is  old,  but  somewhat  worn  and  tiresome.  Pre- 
cept is  a  command  to  duty;  m^tto  or  maxim  is  a  brief  state- 
ment of  cherished  truth,  the  maxim  being  more  uniformly  and 
directly  practical;  "God  is  love"  may  be  a  motto,  "Fear  God 
and  fear  naught,"  a  maxima.  The  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  will  furnish  the  Christian  with  invaluable  maxima 
or  mottoes,  A  byword  is  a  phrase  or  saying  used  reproachfully 
or  contemptuously. 

PROWESS 

STNONTMS: 
braTcry    conrage   gallantry   heroism   intrepidity   valor 

Bravery,  courage,  heroism,  and  intrepidity  may  be  silent, 
spiritual,  or  passive;  they  may  be  exhibited  by  a  martyr  at  the 
stake.    Prowess  and  valor  imply  both  daring  and  doing;  we  do 


prvdenoe 
pure 
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not  speak  of  the  prowess  of  a  martyr,  a  child,  or  a  passive 
sufferer.  Valor  meets  odds  or  perils  with  conrageoas  action, 
doing  its  utmost  to  conquer  at  any  risk  or  cost;  prowess  hd& 
power  adapted  to  the  need ;  dauntless  valor  is  often  vain  against 
superior  prowess.  Courage  is  a  nobler  word  than  bravery,  in- 
volving more  of  the  deep,  spiritual,  and  enduring  elements  of 
character;  such  an  appreciation  of  peril  as  would  extinguish 
bravery  may  only  intensify  courage,  which  is  resistant  and 
self -conquering;  courage  applies  to  matters  in  regard  to  which 
valor  and  prowess  can  have  no  place,  as  submission  to  a 
surgical  operation,  or  the  facing  of  censure  or  detraction  for 
conscience  sake.     Compare  brave;  fortitude. 

ANTONYMS  s 

cowardice    cowardliness    effeminacy    fear    pusillanimity    timidity 


SYNONYMS  s 

care 

oarefnlness 

caution 

oircnmspeotion 

consideration 


PRUDENCE 

discretion 

forecast 

foresight 

forethouglit 

frugality 


indgment 
JndieiousBeii 
proTidenoe 
-wisdom 


Prudence  may  be  briefly  defined  as  good  judgment  and  fore- 
sight, inclining  to  caution  and  frugality  in  practical  affairs. 
Care  may  respect  only  the  present;  prudence  and  providence 
look  far  ahead  and  sacrifice  the  present  to  the  future,  prudence 
watching,  saving,  guarding,  providence  planning,  doing,  pre- 
paring, and  perhaps  expending  largely  to  meet  the  future  de- 
mand. Frugality  is  in  many  cases  one  form  of  prudence.  In 
a  besieged  city  prudence  will  reduce  the  rations,  providence 
will  strain  every  ner\'e  to  introduce  supplies  and  to  raise  tbe 
siege.  Discretion  is  an  instinctive-  perception  of  what  is  wise 
or  proper,  with  caution  and  resolution  to  act  accordingly;  in 
a  different  sense  discretion  may  mean  freedom  to  act  accord- 
ing to  one's  personal  judgment;  as,  in  face  of  an  express 
provision  of  law,  a  judge  has  no  discretion.  Foresight  merely 
sees  the  future,  and  may  even  lead  to  the  recklessness  and 
desperation  to  which  prudence  and  providence  are  so  stron^y 
opposed.  Forethought  is  thinking  in  accordance  with  wise 
\4ews  of  the  future,  and  is  nearly  equivalent  to  providence, 
but  it  is  a  more  popular  and  less  comprehensive  term;  ^^ 
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pmre 


speak  of  man's  forethought,  Gbd's  providence.    Compaie  OABb; 
fbugality;  wisdom. 


foUy 

heed] 

improvideiice 


imprudence 
Indlsoretion 
predlgality 


rashness 
recklessness 


thouirbtlessness 
waatefulness 


PURCHASE 

barter  for 
bay 


obtain 


proenre 
secnre 


bargain  for 

Buy  and  purchase  are  close  synonyms,  signifying  to  ohtcUn 
or  secure  as  one's  own  by  paying  or  promising  to  pay  a  price ; 
in  numerous  cases  the  two  words  are  freely  interchangeable, 
but  with  the  difference  usually  found  between  words  of  Saxon 
and  those  of  French  or  Latin  origin.  The  Saxon  buy  is  used 
for  all  the  homely  and  petty  concerns  of  common  life,  the 
French  purchase  is  often  restricted  to  transactions  of  more 
dignity;  yet  the  Saxon  word  buy  is  commonly  more  emphatic, 
and  in  the  higher  ranges  of  thought  appeals  more  strongly  to 
the  feelings.  One  may  either  buy  or  purchase  fame,  favor, 
lionor,  pleasure,  etc.,  but  when  our  feelings  are  stirred  we 
«peak  of  victory  or  freedom  as  dearly  bought,  **Buy  the 
truth,  and  sell  it  not''  (Prov.  xxiii,  23)  would  be  greatly  weak- 
ened by  the  rendering  "Purchase  the  truth,  and  do  not  dispose 
of  it."    Compare  business;  get;  price;  sale. 

ANTONYMS  t 

barter  diiipose  of  exchangre  put  to  sale  seU 

^PREPOSITIONS: 

Purchase  at  a  price;  at  a  public  sale;  of  or  from  a  person; 
for  cash;  tcith  money;  on  time. 


PURE 


JITNONTMSt 

fibaolvte 

eniltleu 
holy 

simple 

unmixed 

ohaste 

spotless 

nnpollnted 

elassio 

immaoiilate 

stainless 

nnspotted 

elassioal 

iacomipt 

true 

nnstained 

elema 

innooemt 

nnadnlterated 

nnsnllied 

elear 

mere 

nnblemislied 

untainted 

eonttnent 

perfect 

nnoormpted 

nntamisbed 

Seniiine 

real 

undefiled 

upright 
▼irtuous 

SnUeless 

sheer 

nnmiugled 

That  is  pure  which  is  free  from  mixture  or  contact  with  any- 
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<if  »< 


put 
queer 
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thing  that  weakens,  impairs,  or  pollutes.  Material  substances 
are  called  pure  in  the  strict  sense  when  free  from  foreign  ad- 
mixture of  any  kind;  as,  pure  oxygen;  the  word  is  often  used 
to  signify  free  from  any  defiling  or  objectionable  admixture 
(the  original  sense) ;  we  speak  of  water  as  pure  when  it  is 
bright,  clear,  and  refreshing,  though  it  may  contain  mineral 
salts  in  solution ;  in  the  medical  and  chemical  sense,  only  dis- 
tilled water  (aqua  pura)  is  pure.  In  moral  and  religious  use 
pure  is  a  strong  word,  denoting  positive  excellence  of  a  high 
order;  one  is  innocent  who  knows  nothing  of  evil,  and  has  ex- 
perienced no  touch  of  temptation;  one  is  pure  who,  with 
knowledge  of  evil  and  exposure  to  temptation,  keeps  heart 
and  soul  unstained.  Virtuous  refers  primarily  to  ri^t  ac- 
tion; pure  to  right  feeling  and  motives;  as,  "Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart:  for  they  shall  see  God,"  Matt,  v,  8.  Compare 
fine;  innocent. 


ANTONYMS: 

adulterated 

defiled 

dirty 

filthy 

foul 


gross 

immodest 

impure 

indecent 

indelicate 


lewd 

mixed 

obscene 

polluted 

stained 


sullied 

tainted 

tarnished 

unchaste 

unclean 


PUT 

SYNONYMS: 
deposit  lay  place  set 

Put  is  the  most  general  term  for  bringing  an  object  to  some 
point  or  within  some  space,  however  exactly  or  loosely;  we 
may  put  a  horse  in  a  pasture,  or  put  a  bullet  in  a  rifle  or  into 
an  enemy.  Place  denotes  more  careful  movement  and  more 
exact  location;  as,  to  place  a  crown  on  one's  head,  or  a  gar- 
rison in  a  city.  To  lay  is  to  place  in  a  horizontal  position; 
to  set  is  to  place  in  an  upright  position;  we  lay  a  cloth,  and 
set  a  dish  upon  a  table.  To  deposit  is  to  put  in  a  place  of 
security  for  future  use;  as,  to  deposit  money  in  a  bank;  the 
original  sense,  to  lay  down  or  let  down  (quietly),  is  also  com- 
mon; as,  the  stream  deposits  sediment. 
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put 
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QUEER 


erratic 

eztraordiiuuey 

fantastic 


erotelicty        funny 


droU 
•eoemtrie 


E'otesqne 
oshaole 
Indicrons 


odd 

pecnliar  nncoaunon 

preposterona  nniqnc 

qvMlnt  nnmatohed 

ndionlons  nnnsnal 

•in^nlar  whimsical 


Odd  is  unmated,  as  an  odd  shoe,  and  so  uneven^  as  an  odd 
number.  Singular  is  alone  of  its  kind;  as,  the  singular  num- 
ber. What  is  singtdar  is  odd,  but  what  is  odd  may  not  be 
Angular;  as,  a  drawerful  of  odd  gloves.  A  strange  thing 
is  something  hitherto  unknown  in  fact  or  in  cause.  A  singular 
coincidence  is  one  the  happening  of  which  is  unusual;  a 
strange  coincidence  is  one  the  cause  of  which  is  hard  to  ex- 
plain. That  which  is  peculiar  belongs  especially  to  a  person 
as  his  own;  as,  Israel  was  called  Jehovah's  '^peculiar  people," 
i,  €.,  especially  chosen  and  cherished  by  him;  in  its  ordinary 
use  there  is  the  implication  that  the  thing  peculiar  to  one  is 
not  common  to  the  majority  nor  quite  approved  by  them, 
though  it  may  be  shared  by  many;  as,  the  Shakers  are  pecu- 
liar. Eccentric  is  off  or  aside  from  the  center,  and  so  off  or 
aside  from  the  ordinary  and  what  is  considered  the  normal 
course;  as,  genius  is  commonly  eccentric.  Eccentric  is  a 
higher  and  more  respectful  word  than  odd  or  queer.  Erratic 
signifies  wandering,  a  stronger  and  more  censorious  term  than 
eccentric.  Queer  is  transverse  or  oblique,  aside  from  the  com- 
mon in  a  way  that  is  comical  or  perhaps  slightly  ridiculous. 
Quaint  denotes  that  which  is  pleasingly  odd  and  fanciful, 
often  with  something  of  the  antique;  as,  the  quaint  architec- 
ture of  medieval  towns.  That  which  is  funny  is  calculated  to 
provoke  laughter;  that  which  is  droll  is  more  quietly  amusing. 
That  which  is  grotesque  in  the  material  sense  is  irregular  or 
misshapen  in  form  or  outline  or  ill-proportioned  so  as  to 
be  somewhat  ridiculous;  the  French  bizarre  is  practically 
equivalent  to  grotesque. 


AHTOmrMSs 

common 
customary 

familiar 
natural 

normal 
ordinary 

regular 
usual 
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«^^.<nn.r.  QUICKEN 

aeoelerat«  drive  oa  haiten  prvmeU 

advance  expedite  hnrry  speed 

despatch  facilitate  make  haste  mrse 

drive  further  press  forward  urge  ea 

To  quicken,  in  the  sense  here  considered^  is  to  increase  speedy 
move  or  cause  to  move  more  rapidly,  as  through  more  space 
or  with  a  greater  number  of  motions  in  tlie  same  time.  To 
accelerate  is  to  increase  the  speed  of  action  or  of  motion.  A 
motion  whose  speed  increases  upon  itself  is  said  to  be  acceler- 
ated, as  the  motion  of  a  falling  body,  which  becomes  swifter 
with  every  second  of  time.  To  accelerate  any  work  is  to 
hasten  it  toward  a  finish,  commonly  by  quickening  all  its 
operations  in  orderly  unity  toward  the  result.  To  despatch  is 
to  do  and  be  done  with,  to  get  a  thing  off  one's  hands.  To 
despatch  an  enemy  is  to  kill  him  outright  and  quickly;  to 
despatch  a  messenger  is  to  send  him  in  haste;  to  despatch  a 
business  is  to  bring  it  quickly  to  an  end.  Despatch  is  com- 
monly used  of  single  items.  To  promote  a  cause  is  in  any 
way  to  bring  it  forward,  advance  it  in  power,  prominence,  etc. 
To  speed  is  really  to  secure  swiftness;  to  hasten  is  to  attempt 
it,  whether  successfully  or  unsuccessfully.  Hurry  always  in- 
dicates something  of  confusion.  The  hurried  man  forgets  dig- 
nity, appearance,  comfort,  courtesy,  everything  but  speed;  he 
may  forsfct  something  vital  to  the  matter  in  hand;  yet,  be- 
cause reckless  haste  may  attain  the  great  object  of  speed, 
hurry  has  come  to  be  the  colloquial  and  popular  woixi  for  act- 
ing quickly.  To  facilitate  is  to  quicken  by  making  easy;  to 
e.rpcdite  is  to  quicken  by  removing  hindrances.  A  good  gen- 
eral will  improve  roads  to  facilitate  the  movements  of  troops. 
hasten  supplies  and  perfect  discipline  to  promote  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  force,  despatch  details  of  business,  expedite 
nil  preparations,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  advance  and  victory 
Ol  his  army. 

ANTONTMSx 

check      clog      delay      drag      hinder      Impede      obstruct      retard 

QUOTE 

jite  extract  plagiarise  repeat 

excerpt  paraphrase  recite 

To  quote  is  to  give  an  author's  words,  either  exactly,  as  in 
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reet  quotation,  or  in  sabstanee,  as  in  indirect  quotation;  to 
e  is,  etymologically,  to  call  up  a  passage,  as  a  witness  is 
uimoned.  In  cumg  a  passage  its  exact  location  by  cliapter, 
^,  or  otberwise,  must  be  given,  so  that  it  can  be  prouiptl> 
lied  into  evidence;  in  quoting,  the  location  may  or  may  not 
given,  but  the  words  or  substance  of  the  passage  must  be 
^en.  In  citing,  neither  the  author's  words  nor  liis  tliought 
ly  be  given,  but  simply  the  reference  to  the  location  where 
*y  may  be  found.  To  quote,  in  the  proper  sense,  is  to  give 
jdit  to  the  author  whose  words  are  employed.  To  para- 
rase  is  to  state  an  author's  thought  more  freely  than  in  in- 
reet  quotation,  keeping  the  substance  of  thought  and  the 
ier  of  statement,  but  changing  the  language,  and  commonly 
erweaving  more  or  less  explanatory  matter  as  if  part  of  the 
iginal  writing.  One  may  paraphrase  a  work  with  worthy 
)tive  for  homiletic,  devotional,  or  other  purposes  (as  in  the 
$trical  versions  of  the  Psalms),  or  he  may  plagiarize  atro- 
insly  in  the  form  of  paraphrase,  appropriating  all  that  is 
Inable  in  another's  thought,  with  the  hope  of  escaping  de- 
ftion  by  change  of  phrase.  To  plagiarize  is  to  qtwte  without 
^t,  appropriating  another's  words  or  thought  as  one's* 
u.  To  recite  or  repeat  is  usually  to  quote  orally,  though 
jite  is  applied  in  legal  phrase  to  a  particular  statement  of 
ets  which  is  not  a  quotation;  a  kindred  use  obtains  in  ordi- 
xy  speech;  as,  to  recite  one's  misfortunes. 


RACY 

nCOHTMSt 

ImTorovs  lively  pungent  spioT 

foveible  piquant  rioH  spirited 

Racy  applies  in  the  first  instance  to  the  pleasing  flavor  char- 
teristie  of  certain  wines,  often  attributed  to  the  soil  from 
liich  they  come.  Pungent  denotes  something  sharply  irritat- 
g  to  the  organs  of  taste  or  smell,  as  pepper,  vinegar,  am- 
>nia;  piquant  denotes  a  quality  similar  in  kind  to  pungent 
t  less  in  degree,  stimulating  and  agreeable;  pungent  spices 
ly  be  deftly  compounded  into  a  piquant  sauce.  As  applied 
literary  products,  racy  refers  to  that  which  has  a  striking, 
rorous,  pleasing  originality;  spicy  to  that  which  is  stimulat- 
?  to  the  mental  taste,  as  spice  is  to  the  physical;  piquant 


radioal 
reaoH 
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and  pungent  in  their  figurative  use  keep  very  close  to  their 
literal   sense. 

ANTONYMS  s 


cold 
dull 


flat 
flavorless 


insipid 
prosy 


stale 
stupid 


tasteless 
vapid 


perfect 

positiTe 

pzlmitiTe 

tlioroiisli 

tliorowghgoiag 

total 


RADICAL 

STNONTMSs 

basio  ingrained 

complete  innate 

constitntional  native 

entire  natural 

essential  organic 

extreme  original 
fundamental 

The  widely  divergent  senses  in  which  the  word  radical  is 
used^  by  which  it  can  be  at  some  time  interchanged  with  any 
word  in  the  above  list,  are  all  formed  upon  the  one  primary 
sense  of  having  to  do  with  or  proceeding  from  the  root  (from 
L.  radix) ;  a  radical  difference  is  one  that  springs  from  the 
root,  and  is  thus  constitutional,  essential,  fundamental,  organic, 
original;  a  radical  change  is  one  that  does  not  stop  at  the 
surface,  but  reaches  down  to  the  very  root,  and  is  entire, 
thorough,  total;  since  the  majority  find  superficial  treatment 
of  any  matter  the  easiest  and  most  comfortable,  radical  mea- 
sures, which  strike  at  the  root  of  evil  or  need,  are  apt  to  be 
looked  upon  as  extreme. 


ANTONTMS: 

conservative 
inadequate 


incomplete 
moderate 


palliative 
partial 


slierht 
superficial 


tentative 
trial 


RARE 

SYNONYMS: 

cnrions  odd  scarce  unique 

extraordinary  peculiar  ■ingular  unparalleled 

incomparable  precious  strange  unpreeedeated 

infrequent  remarkable  uncommon  unusual 

Unique  is  alone  of  its  kind;  rare  is  infrequent  of  its  kind; 
j^n'cat  poems. are  rare;  "Paradise  Lost"  is  unique.  To  say  of  a 
tiling  that  it  is  rare  is  simply  to  affirm  that  it  is  now  seldom 
found,  whether  previously  common  or  not;  as,  a  rare  old  book; 
a  rare  word ;  to  rail  a  thing  scarce  implies  that  it  was  at  some 
time  more  plentiful,  as  when  we  say  food  or  money  is  scarce.  A 
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*articiilar  fruit  or  coin  may  be  rare;  scarce  applies  to  demand 
nd  use,  and  almost  always  to  concrete  things;  to  speak  of 
irtue,  genius,  or  heroism  as  scarce  would  be  somewhat  ludi- 
roos.  Rare  has  the  added  sense  of  precious,  which  is  some- 
uneSy  but  not  necessarily,  blended  with  that  above  given;  as, 
,  rare  gem.  Extraordinary,  signifying  greatly  beyond  the 
rdinary,  is  a  neutral  word,  capable  of  a  high  and  good  sense 
r  of  an  invidious,  opprobrious,  or  contemptuous  signification ; 
8,  extraordinary  genius;  extraordinary  wickedness;  an  extra- 
rdinary  assumption  of  power;  extraordinary  antics;  an  extra- 
ordinary  statement  is  incredible  without  overwhelming  proof. 

LHTOmrMSt 

See  synonyms  for  general;  normal;  usual. 

REACH 

ITHONTMSt 
arrive     attain     come  to      enter       caln      set  to      land 

To  reach,  in  the  sense  here  considered,  is  to  come  to  by  mo- 
ion  or  progress.  Attain  is  now  oftenest  used  of  abstract  re- 
lations; as,  to  attain  success.  When  applied  to  concrete  mat- 
ters, it  commonly  signifies  the  overcoming  of  hindrance  and 
difficulty;  as,  the  storm-beaten  ship  at  length  attained  the  har- 
bor. Come  IB  the  general  word  for  moving  to  or  toward  the 
place  where  the  speaker  or  writer  is  or  supposes  himself  to  be. 
To  reach  is  to  come  to  from  a  distance  that  is  actually  or  rel- 
atively considerable ;  to  stretch  the  journey,  so  to  speak,  across 
the  distance,  as,  in  its  original  meaning,  one  reaches  an  object 
by  stretching  out  the  hand.  To  gain  is  to  reach  or  attain 
something  eagerly  sought;  the  wearied  swimmer  reaches  or 
9<iins  the  shore.  One  comes  in  from  his  garden;  he  reaches 
home  from  a  journey.  To  arrive  is  to  come  to  a  destination, 
to  reach  a  point  intended  or  proposed.  The  European  steamer 
f^rrives  in  port,  or  reaches  the  harbor;  the  dismantled  wreck 
^Jifts  ashore,  or  comes  to  land.    Compare  attain. 

^UTomrMSi 

depart  go  leave  set   sail  weigh  anchor 

embark  go  away         set  out  start 
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vmqmestioiiAUe 
▼entable 


REAL 

8YNONTM8S 

Aotnal  demonstrable     senulne 

anthentio      developed  positive 

eertain  essential  substantial 

Real  (from  L.  res,  a  thing)  signifies  having  existence,  not 
merely  in  thought,  but  in  fact,  or  being  in  fact  according  to 
appearance  or  claim;  denoting  the  thing  as  distinguished  from 
the  name,  or  the  eidstent  as  opposed  to  the  non-existent  Actual 
has  respeet  to  a  thing  accomplished  by  doing,  real  to  a  thing 
as  existing  by  whatever  means  or  from  whatever  cause,  positive 
to  that  which  is  fixed  or  established,  developed  to  that  which 
has  reached  completion  by  a  natural  process  of  unfolding. 
Actual  is  in  opposition  to  the  supposed,  conceived,  or  reported^ 
and  furnishes  the  proof  of  its  existence  in  itself;  real  is  op- 
I>osed  to  feigned  or  imaginary,  and  is  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion ;  positive,  to  the  uncertain  or  doubtful ;  developed,  to  that 
which  is  undeveloped  or  incomplete.  The  developed  is  suscep- 
tible of  proof;  the  positive  precludes  the  necessity  for  proof. 
The  present  condition  of  a  thing  is  its  actual  condition;  ills 
are  real  that  have  a  substantial  reason;  proofs  are  positive 
when  they  give  the  mind  certainty;  a  plant  is  developed  when 
it  has  reached  its  completed  stage.  Real  estate  is  land,  together 
with  trees,  water,  minerals,  or  other  natural  accompaniments, 
and  any  permanent  structures  that  man  has  built  upon  it. 
Compare  authentic. 


ANTOmrMS! 


conceived 

fabulous 

fanciful 


feigned 

fictitious 

hypothetical 


illusory 

ima^nary 

reported 


supposed  unreal 

Bupposititiotis     untrue 
theoretical  visionary 


STHomrMSs 


REASON,  V. 


contend 
oontrovert 


debate 

demonstrate 

disonss 


dispute 

establisli 

prove 


qnestisa 

•angle 


To  reason  is  to  examine  by  means  of  the  reason,  to  prove  by 
reasoning,  or  to  influence  or  seek  to  influence  others  by  rea- 
soning or  reasons.  Persons  may  contend  either  from  mere  lU 
will  or  self-interest,  or  from  the  highest  motives;  'That  ye 
should  earnestly  contend  for  the  faith  which  was  once  de* 
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3red  to  the  saints/'  Jude  3.  To  argue  (from  L.  arguo, 
»w)  is  to  make  a  matter  clear  by  reasoning;  to  discuss  (from 
dis,  apart,  and  quatio,  shake)  is,  etymologically,  to  shake 
apart  for  examination  and  analysis.  Demonstrate  strietly 
plies  to  mathematical  or  exact  reasoning;  prove  may  be 
id  in  the  same  sense,  but  is  often  applied  to  reasoning  upon 
tters  of  fact  by  what  is  called  probable  evidence,  which  can 
e  only  moral  and  not  absolute  or  mathematical  certainty. 

demonstrate  is  to  force  the  mind  to  a  conclusion  by  irre- 
ible  reasoning;  to  prove  is  rather  to  establish  a  fact  by 
dence;  as,  to  prove  one  innocent  or  guilty.  That  which  has 
n  either  demonstrated  or  proved  so  as  to  secure  general 
eptance  is  said  to  be  established.  Reason  is  a  neutral  word, 
,  like  argue,  debate,  discuss,  etc.,  naturally  or  necessarily 
>lying  contest.    We  reason  about  a  matter  by  bringing  up 

that  reason  can  give  us  on  any  side.  A  dispute  may  be 
"sonal,  fractious,  and  petty;  a  debate  is  formal  and  orderly; 
9therwise,  it  becomes  a  mere  wrangle. 

DEPOSITIONS  I 

^e  reason  with  a  person  about  a  subject,  for  or  against  an 
nion ;  we  reason  a  person  into  or  out  of  a  course  of  action ; 
we  may  reason  down  an  opponent  or  opposition;  one  rea- 
s  from  a  cause  to  an  effect. 


NOMYMSi 

KCAdUr 

if   n. 

D«0«Bt 

Lm 

oause 

consideration 

design 

end 

Sronnd 

motive 

olbjeet 

prinoiple 

purpose 

?rhile  the  cattse  of  any  event,  act,  or  fact,  as  commonly 
ierstood,  is  the  power  that  makes  it  to  be,  the  reason  of  or 

it  is  the  explanation  given  by  the  human  mind;  but  reason 
in  popular  language,  often  used  as  equivalent  to  cause, 
ecially  in  the  sense  of  final  cause.  In  the  statement  of  any 
soning,  the  argument  may  be  an  entire  syllogism,  or  the 
•mises  considered  together  apart  from  the  conclusion,  or  in 
ical  strictness  the  middle  term  only  by  which  the  particular 
iclusion  is  connected  with  the  general  statement.    But  when 

reasoning  is  not  in  strict  logical  form,  the  middle  term 
lowing  the  conclusion  is  called  the  reason;  thus  in  the  state- 
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ment  ''All  tyrants  deserve  death;  Cffisar  was  a  tyrant;  There- 
fore CsBsar  deserved  death/'  ^'Caesar  was  a  tjrTant"  would  in 
the  strictest  sense  be  called  the  argument;  but  if  we  say  ''Casar 
deserved  death  because  he  was  a  tyrant/'  the  latter  clause 
would  be  termed  the  reason.  Compare  cause;  reason,  v.; 
mind;  reasoning. 

PREPOSITIONS: 

The  reason  of  a  thing  that  is  to  be  explained;  the  reason  for 
a  thing  that  is  to  be  done. 

REASONING 

STNONTMS: 

argiiment         argumentation        debate         ratioelnatioB 

Argumentation  and  debate,  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  words, 
suppose  two  parties  alleging  reasons  for  and  against  a  proposi- 
tion; the  same  idea  appears  figuratively  when  we  speak  of  a 
debate  or  an  argument  with  oneself,  or  of  a  debate  between 
reason  and  conscience.  Reasoning  may  be  the  act  of  one  alone, 
as  it  is  simply  the  orderly  setting-  forth  of  reasons,  whether 
for  the  instruction  of  inquirers,  the  confuting  of  opponents, 
or  the  clear  establishment  of  truth  for  oneself.  Reasoning  may 
be  either  deductive  or  inductive.  Argument  or  argumentation 
was  formerly  used  of  deductive  reasoning  only.  With  the  rise 
of  the  inductive  philosophy  these  words  have  come  to  be  ap- 
plied to  inductive  processes  also;  but  while  reasoning  maybe 
informal  or  even  (as  far  as  tracing  its  processes  is  concerned) 
unconscious,  argument  and  argumentation  strictly  imply  logical 
form.  Reasoning,  as  denoting  process,  is  a  broader  term  than 
reason  or  argument;  many  arguments  or  reasons  may  be  in- 
cluded in  a  single  chain  of  reasoning. 


STNOmmS: 

contumacions 
disobedient 
insnbordinate 
intractable 


REBELLIOUS 

mntinons 

refractory 

seditions 


nnoontroUsUe 
nnsoTomable 
:esU« 


Rebellious  signifies  being  in  a  state  of  rebellion  (see  bebUt 
LION  under  revolution),  and  is  even  extended  to  inanimate 
things  that  resist  control  or  adaptation  to  human  use.    V*^ 
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reasoninc 
record 


*vemahle  applies  to  that  which  snccessfally  defies  authority 
id  power;  unmanageable  to  that  which  resists  the  utmost  ex- 
eiae  of  skill  or  of  skill  and  power  combined;  rebellious,  to 
at  which  is  defiant  of  authority,  whether  successfully  or  un- 
ceessfully;  seditious,  to  that  which  partakes  of  or  tends  fo 
:eite  a  rebellious  spirit,  seditious  suggesting  more  of  covert 
an,  scheming,  or  conspiracy,  rebellious  more  of  overt  act  or 
>en  violence.  While  the  unmanageable  or  ungovernable  de- 
is  control,  the  rebellious  or  seditious  may  be  forced  to  sub- 
ission;  as,  the  man  has  an  ungovernable  temper;  the  horses 
leame  unmanageable;  he  tamed  his  rebellious  spirit.  In- 
hordinate  applies  to  the  disposition  to  resist  and  resent  con- 
ol  as  such;  mutinous,  to  open  defiance  of  authority,  especially 
the  army,  navy,  or  merchant  marine.  A  contumacious  act 
'  spirit  is  contemptuous  as  well  as  defiant.    Compare  obsti- 

ITS;  BEVOLUnON. 

RTOHYMSs 

sompliant 

sontrollable 

leferential 

RBPOSmONSs 

Rebellious  to  or  against  lawful  authority. 


docile 

manageable 

subservient 

dutiful 

obedient 

tractable 

gentle 

submissive 

yielding 

RECORD 

mOHTMSs 

aeoonnt  enrolment  instmment 

Rrcblve  entry  Inventory 

eataloffCna  enumeration  memorandn 

elironicle  history  memorial 

doenn&ent  insoription  mnniment 


register 
roll 

■oHedvle 
■oroU 


A  memorial  is  any  object,  whether  a  writing,  a  monument, 
r  other  permanent  thing  that  is  designed  or  adapted  to  keep 
omething  in  remembrance.  Record  is  a  word  of  wide  signifi- 
ation,  applying  to  any  writing,  mark,  or  trace  that  serves  as 
I  memorial  giving  enduring  attestation  of  an  event  or  fact ; 
in  extended  account,  chronicle,  or  history  is  a  record;  so,  too, 
nay  be  a  brief  inventory  or  memorandum;  the  inscription  on 
I  tombstone  is  a  record  of  the  dead ;  the  striee  on  a  rock-surface 
ire  the  record  of  a  glacier's  passage.  A  register  is  a  formal 
T  official  written  record,  especially  a  series  of  entries  made  for 
)reservation  or  reference;  as,  a  register  of  births  and  deaths. 
irehives,   in   the   sense   here   considered,   are   documents   or 
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recoriB,  often  legal  records,  preserved  in  a  public  or  official 
depository;  the  word  archives  is  also  applied  to  the  place 
where  saeh  documents  are  regularly  deposited  and  presored. 
Muniments  (from  L.  munio,  fortify)  are  records  that  enable 
one  to  defend  his  title.    Compare  histobt;  stoby. 


RECOVER 

STNOimffSt 

be  enred  or  liealed       Heal  reonperate      reatort 

be  restored  reanimate       resala  resume 

cure  reentit  repossess  retrieTe 

The  transitive  use  of  recover  in  the  sense  of  cure,  heal,  etc., 
as  in  2  Kings  v,  6,  "That  thou  mayest  recover  him  of  his 
leprosy,^  is  now  practically  obsolete.  The  chief  transitive  use 
of  recover  is  in  the  sense  to  obtain  again  after  losing,  regm, 
repossess,  etc.;  as,  to  recover  stolen  goods;  to  recover  health. 
The  intransitive  sense,  be  cured,  he  restored,  etc.,  is  very  com- 
mon; as,  to  recover  from  sickness,  terror,  or  misfortune. 

ANTONYMS: 

die  fail  grow   worse  relapae  sink 

PREPOSITIONS: 

From;  rarely  of;  (Law)  to  recover  judgment  against,  to 
recover  damages  of  or  from  a  person. 


REFINEMENT 

SYNONYMS: 

oiTilisation    cultivation    oulture      elesanoe     politeaeu 

Civilization  applies  to  nations,  denoting  the  sum  of  those 
civil,  social,  economic,  and  political  attainments  by  which  a 
community  is  removed  from  barbarism ;  a  people  may  be  civil- 
ized while  still  far  from  refinement  or  culture,  but  civilization 
is  susceptible  of  various  degrees  and  of  continued  progress. 
Refinement  a])i)lies  either  to  nations  or  individuals,  denoting 
the  removal  of  what  is  coarse  and  rude,  and  a  corresponding 
attainment  of  what  is  delicate,  elegant,  and  beautifuL  Culti- 
ration,  denoting  primarily  the  process  of  cultivating  the  swl 
or  sTowini];'  crops,  then  the  improved  condition  of  either  which 
's  the  result,  is  applied  in  similar  sense  to  the  human  mind 
«n<]  f»haracter,  but  in  this  usage  is  now  largely  superseded  by 
the  term  culture,  which  denotes  a  high  development  of  the  best 


( 


Wi 


veli*1ile 


Blities  of  man's  mental  and  spiritual  natoie,  with  especial 
!erence  to  the  esthetic  faculties  and  to  graces  of  speech  and 
inner,  regarded  as  the  expression  of  a  refined  nature.  Culture 
the  fullest  sense  denotes  that  degree  of  refinement  and  de- 
iopment  which  results  from  continued  cultivation  through 
scessive  generations;  a  man's  faculties  may  be  brought  to  a 
^h  degree  of  cultivation  in  some  specialty,  while  he  himself 
nains  tmcultured  even  to  the  extent  of  coarseness  and  rude- 
ss.     Compare  humane;  polite. 

rroKTMSi 


arbartsm 
oorlahness 


brutality 
clownisnness 


coarseness 
grossness 


nidenesB 
rusticity 


savagery 
vulgarity 


REFUTE 

rHOHTMSi 

onfoimd        confute         disprove        oTertkrow       'epel 

To  refute  and  to  confute  are  to  answer  so  as  to  admit  of  no 
3ly.  To  refute  a  statement  is  to  demonstrate  its  falsity  by 
^ment  or  countervailing  proof;  confute  is  substantially  the 
ne  in  meaning,  though  differing  in  usage.  Refute  applies 
her  to  arguments  and  opinions  or  to  accusations;  confute  is 
t  applied  to  accusations  and  charges^  but  to  arguments  or 
inions.  Refute  is  not  now  applied  to  persons,  but  confute 
in  good  use  in  this  application;  a  person  is  confuted  when 
(  arguments  are  refuted. 

RELIABLE 

nfOKTMSs 

iiutwort]&7  tmsty 

The  word  reliable  has  been  sharply  challenged,  but  seems  to 
ve  established  its  place  in  the  language.  The  objection  to 
;  use  on  the  ground  that  the  suifix  -able  can  not  properly  be 
ded  to  an  intransitive  verb  is  answered  by  the  citation  of 
ch  words  as  "available,"  "conversable,"  "laughable,"  and  the 
»,  while,  in  the  matter  of  usage,  reliable  has  the  authority  of 
)leridge,  Martineau,  Mill,  Irving,  Newman,  Gladstone,  and 
hers  of  the  foremost  of  recent  English  writers.  The  objec- 
m  to  the  application  of  reliable  to  persons  is  not  sustained 
'  the  use  of  the  verb  "rely,"  which  is  applied  to  persons  in 
e  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  writings  of 
iakespeare  and  Bacon,  and  in  the  usage  of  good  speakers 
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and  writers.  Trusty  and  trustworthy  refer  to  inherent  qual- 
ities of  a  high  order,  trustworthy  being  especially  applied  to 
persons,  and  denoting  moral  integrity  and  truthfnlneeB;  we 
speak  of  a  trusty  sword,  a  trusty  servant;  we  say  the  man  is 
thoroughly  trustworthy,  Reliahle  is  inferior  in  meaning,  de- 
noting merely  the  possession  of  such  qualities  as  are  needed 
for  safe  reliance;  as,  a  reliahle  pledge;  reliahle  information. 
A  man  is  said  to  be  reliable  with  reference  not  only  to  moral 
qualities,  but  to  judgment,  knowledge,  skill,  habit,  or  perhaps 
pecuniary  ability ;  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  person  mi^t  not 
be  reliahle  as  a  witness  on  account  of  unconscious  sympathy, 
or  as  a  security  by  reason  of  insufficient  means.  A  reliable 
messenger  is  one  who  may  be  depended  on  to  do  his  errand 
correctly  and  promptly ;  a  trusty  or  trustworthy  messenger  is 
one  who  may  be  admitted  to  knowledge  of  the  views  and  pur- 
poses of  those  who  employ  him,  and  who  will  be  faithful  be- 
yond the  mere  letter  of  his  commission.  We  can  speak  of  a 
railroad-train  as  reliahle  when  it  can  be  depended  on  to  ar- 
rive on  time;  but  to  speak  of  a  reliable  friend  would  be  cold, 
and  to  speak  of  a  warrior  girding  on  his  reliable  sword  would 
be  ludicrous. 

RELIGION 

SYNONYMS ! 

devotion    sodliness     morality    piety  tbeology 

faith  holineis        pietiim       rigliteoiisness    iv^onhip 

Piety  is  primarily  filial  duty,  as  of  children  to  parents,  and 
hence,  in  its  highest  sense,  a  loving  obedience  and  service  to 
God  as  the  Heavenly  Father;  pietism  often  denotes  a  mystical, 
sometimes  an  affected  piety;  religion  is  the  reverent  acknowl- 
edgment both  in  heart  and  in  act  of  a  divine  being.  Religion, 
in  the  fullest  and  highest  sense,  includes  all*  the  other  words 
of  this  group.  Worship  may  be  external  and  formal,  or  it 
may  be  the  adoring  reverence  of  the  human  spirit  for  the 
divine,  seeking  outward  expression.  Devotion,  which  in  its 
fullest  sense  is  self -consecration,  is  often  used  to  denote  an 
act  of  worship,  especially  prayer  or  adoration ;  as,  he  is  en- 
gaged in  his  devotions.  Morality  is  the  system  and  practise 
of  duty  as  required  by  the  moral  law,  consisting  chiefly  in  out- 
ward acts,  and  thus  may  be  observed  without  spiritual  recti- 
tude of  heart ;  moralitv  is  of  necessitv  included  in  all  true  re- 
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Igumj  which  involves  both  outward  act  and  spiritual  service. 
rodUness  (primarily  godlikeness)  is  a  character  and  spirit 
ike  that  of  (xod.  Holiness  is  the  highest,  sinless  perfection  of 
ny  spirit,  whether  divine  or  human,  though  often  used  for 
lority  or  for  consecration.  Theology  is  the  science  of  religion, 
r  the  study  and  scientific  statement  of  all  that  the  human  mind 
an  know  of  Gk)d.  Faith,  strictly  the  belief  and  trust  which 
he  soul  exercises  toward  Ood,  is  often  used  as  a  compre- 
ensive  word  for  a  whole  system  of  religion  considered  as  the 
bject  of  faith;  as,  the  Christian  faith;  the  Mohammedan  faith, 

lHTOHYMSi 

srodlessi 
impiety 


atheism 
blasphemy 


rodlessness      irreligrion 
profanity 


sacrilefre 
unbelief 


ungodliness 
wickedness 


RELUCTANT 


ETHONTMSi 


diainollned 
iadiapoaed 


loatH 
opposed 


slow 
nnirilliiig 


backward 

Reluctant  (from  L.  re,  back,  and  lucto,  strive,  struggle) 
ignifies  struggling  against  what  one  is  urged  or  impelled  to 
lo,  or  is  actually  doing;  averse  (from  L.  a,  from,  and  verto, 
am)  signifies  turned  away  as  with  dislike  or  repugnance; 
oath  (from  AS.  lath,  evil,  hateful)  signifies  having  a  repug- 
lance,  disgust,  or  loathing  for,  though  the  adjective  loath  is 
ot  so  strong  as  the  verb  loathe.  A  dunce  is  always  averse  to 
tudy;  a  good  student  is  disinclined  to  it  when  a  fine  morning 
empts  hhn  out;  he  is  indisposed  to  it  in  some  hour  of  weari- 
ess.  A  man  may  be  slow  or  backward  in  entering  upon  that 
Q  which  he  is  by  no  means  averse.  A  man  is  loath  to  believe 
vil  of  his  friend,  reluctant  to  speak  of  it,  absolutely  untoilling 
0  use  it  to  his  injury.  A  legislator  may  be  opposed  to  a  cer- 
ain  measure,  while  not  averse  to  what  it  aims  to  accomplish. 
Compare  antipathy. 

JITOHTMSt 

desirous         disposed         eager        favorable        inclined        willing 


REMARK 

THOimiS: 

annotation      oomment       note      obserration     ntteranoe 

A  remark  is  a  saying  or  brief  statement,  oral  or  written, 


rend 
renonnoe 


commonly  made  without  mnch  premeditation ;  a  comment  is  an 
explanatory  or  critical  remark,  as  upon  some  passage  in  a 
literary  work  or  some  act  or  speech  in  common  life.  A  note 
is  something  to  call  attention,  hence  a  brief  written  statement; 
in  correspondence,  a  note  is  briefer  than  a  letter.  A  note 
upon  some  passage  in  a  book  is  briefer  and  less  elaborate  than 
a  comment.  Annotations  are  especially  brief  notes,  commonly 
marginal,  and  closely  following  the  text.  Comments,  observa- 
tions, or  remarks  may  be  oral  or  written,  comments  being  often- 
est  written,  and  remarks  oftenest  oral.  An  observation  l< 
properly  the  result  of  fixed  attention  and  reflection;  a  remark 
may  be  the  suggestion  of  the  instant.  Remarks  are  more  in- 
formal than  a  speech. 


REND 

SYNONYMS ! 

break       oleave  mangle        rive  sever      saader 

burst        lacerate      rip  mptare       slit         tear 

Rend  and  tear  are  applied  to  the  separating  of  textile  sub- 
stances into  parts  by  force  violently  applied  {rend  also  to 
frangible  substances),  tear  being  the  milder,  rend  the  stronger 
word.  Rive  is  a  woodworkers'  word  for  parting  wood  in  the 
grain  without  a  clean  cut.  To  lacerate  is  to  tear  roughly  the 
flesh  or  animal  tissue,  as  by  the  teeth  of  a  wild  beast;  a 
lacerated  wound  is  distinguished  from  a  wound  made  by  a 
clean  cut  or  incision.  Mangle  is  a  stronger  word  than  lacerate; 
lacerate  is  more  superficial,  mangle  more  complete.  To  hnrst 
or  TH  pi  lire  is  to  tear  or  rend  by  force  from  within,  burst  de- 
noting the  greater  \*iolence;  as,  to  hurst  a  gun;  to  rupture  a 
blood-vessel;  a  steam-boiler  may  be  ruptured  when  its  sub- 
stance is  made  to  divide  by  internal  pressure  without  explo- 
sion. To  Wp,  as  usually  applied  to  garments  or  other  articles 
made  by  sewing  or  stitching,  is  to  divide  along  the  line  of  a 
seam  by  cutting  or  breaking  the  stitches;  the  other  senses  bear 
some  resemblance  or  analogy  to  this ;  as,  to  rip  open  a  wound. 
Compare  break. 

ANTONYMS: 

heal    j'^in    mend    reunite    secure    sew    solder    stitch    unite   weld 
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RENOUNCE 

8THOHTM8S 

ahmmdom,        cUmitow        dlsowm  reeaat       repudiate 

aVJ«re  dlseard         forswear        refuse        retraet 

demj  dieelalm       recall  reject        revoke 

Ahjwre,  discard,  forswear,  recall,  recant,  renounce,  retract, 
and  revoke,  like  abandon,  imply  some  previous  connection. 
Renounce  (from  L.  re,  back,  and  nuntio,  bear  a  message)  is 
to  declare  against  and  give  up  formally  and  definitively ;  as,  to 
renounce  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world.    Recant  (from 
L.  re,  back,  and  canto,  sing)  is  to  take  back  or  deny  formally 
and  pablidy,  as  a  belief  that  one  has  held  or  professed.    Re- 
tract (from  L.  re,  back,  and  trdho,  draw)  is  to  take  back  some- 
thing that  one  has  said  as  not  true  or  as  what  one  is  not 
ready  to  maintain;  as,  to  retract  a  charge  or  accusation;  one 
recants  what  was  especially  his  own,  he  retracts  what  was  di- 
rected against  another.    Repudiate  (from  L.  re,  back,  or  away, 
and  pudeo,  feel  shame)  is  primarily  to  renounce  as  shameful, 
hence  to  divorce,  as  a  wife;  thus  in  general  to  put  away  with 
i'mphatic  and  determined  repulsion;  as,  to  repudiate  a  debt. 
To   deny  is  to   affirm  to   be   not  true   or   not   binding;    as, 
to  deny  a  statement  or  a  relationship;  or  to  refuse  to  grant 
as  something  requested;  as,  his  mother  could  not  deny  him 
vlint  he  desired.     To  discard  is  to  cast  away  as  useless  or 
worthless;  thus,  one  discards  a  worn  garment;  a  coquette  dis 
cards  a  lover.     Revoke   (from  L.  re,  back,  and  voce,  call) 
ot3nmologically  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  English  recall,  is  to 
take  back  something  given  or  granted;  as,  to  revoke  a  com- 
mand, a  will,  or  a  grant ;  recall  may  be  used  in  the  exact  sense 
of  revoke,  but  is  often  applied  to  persons,  as  revoke  is  not; 
we  recall  a  messenger  and  revoke  the  order  with  which  he  was 
charged.     Abjure    (from  L.  ab,  away,  and  juro,  swear)    is 
etymologically  the  exact  equivalent  of  the   Saxon  forswear j 
sii^nifying  to  put  away  formally  and  under  oath,  as  an  error, 
heresy,  or  evil  practise,  or  a  condemned  and  detested  person. 
A  man  abjures  his  relio^on,  recants  his  beHef,  abjures  or  re- 
ruyunces  his  allegiance,  repudiates  another's  claim,  renounces 
his  own,  retracts  a  false  statement.    A  person  may  deny,  dis- 
^vow,  disclaim^  disoton  what  has  been  truly  or  falsely  imputed 
to  him  or  supposed  to  be  his.     He  may  deny  his  signature, 
^isctvow  the  act  of  his  airent,  disown  his  child;  he  may  re- 
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pudiate  a  just  claim  or  a  base  suggestion.  A  native  of  the 
United  States  can  not  abjure  or  renounce  allegiance  to  the 
King  of  England,  but  will  promptly  deny  or  repudiate  it 
Compare  abandon. 

ANTOmrMSt 

acknowledge   assert   cherish  defend  maintain   proclaim  uphold 
advocate  avow     claim      hold       own  retain        vindicate 


REPENTANCE 
8TNONYM81 

ocranpiinotioii     oontrition       regret       self^oondemaatioB 
eontoiteaess      peiiitenoe         remorse    sorrow 

Regret  is  sorrow  for  any  painful  or  annoying  matter.  Ooe 
is  moved  with  penitence  for  wrong-doing.  To  speak  of  regret 
for  a  fault  of  our  own  marks  it  as  slighter  than  one  regarding 
which  we  should  express  penitence.  Repentance  is  sorrow  for 
sin  with  self -condemnation,  and  complete  turning  from  the 
sin.  Penitence  is  transient,  and  may  involve  no  change  of 
character  or  conduct.  There  may  be  sorrow  without  repen- 
tance, as  for  consequences  only,  but  not  repentance  without 
sorrow.  Compunction  is  a  momentary  sting  of  conscience,  in 
view  either  of  a  past  or  of  a  contemplated  act.  Contrition  is 
a  subduing  sorrow  for  sin,  as  against  the  divine  holiness  and 
love.  Remorse  is,  as  its  derivation  indicates,  a  biting  or  gnaw- 
ing back  of  guilt  upon  the  heart,  with  no  turning  of  heart 
from  the  sin,  and  no  suggestion  of  divine  forgiveness. 

ANTommsi 

approval  content  obduracy  self-complacency 

comfort  hardness  obstinacy  selfscongratulatlon 

complacency       impenitence        self^approval       stubbornness 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Repentance  of  or  in  heart,  or  from  the  heart;  repentance 
for  sins;  before  or  totvard  God;  unto  life. 


REPORT 

STNOmmS: 

aocount                  narrative            rehearsal  stateai0at 

description           recital                  relation  storj 

narration              record                  mmor  tale 

Account  carries   the  idea  of  a   commercial  summary.    A 
statement  is  definite,  confined  to  essentials  and  properly  to 


. 
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natters  within  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  one  who  states 
±em;  as,  an  ante-mortem  statement.  A  narrative  is  a  some- 
what  extended  and  embellished  account  of  events  in  order  of 
;ime,  ordinarily  with  a  view  to  please  or  entertain.  A  de- 
icription  gives  especial  scope  to  the  pictorial  element.  A  re- 
port (from  L.  re,  back,  and  porto,  bring),  as  its  etymology 
mplies,  is  something  brought  back,  as  by  one  sent  to  obtain 
nformation,  and  may  be  concise  and  formal  or  highly  de- 
(criptive     and     dramatic.       Compare     allegory;     history; 

{EOOBD. 
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sda&oiiitioii 


REPROOF 

ohtdlng  disapproval     reprimand 

eommeat  obinrsatioa     reproaoH 

oondeBuiatioB  rebuke  reproval 

eritioism  reflection  nporaidins 

dennnoiation    repreHeaaioB 

Blame,  censure,  and  disapproval  may  either  be  felt  or 
ittered;  comment,  criticism,  rebuke,  reflection,  reprehension, 
nd  reproof  are  always  expressed.  The  same  is  true  of  ad- 
wnition  and  animadversion.  Comment  and  criticism  may  be 
avorable  as  well  as  censorious;  they  imply  no  superiority  or 
iithority  on  the  part  of  him  who  utters  them;  nor  do  reflec- 
on  or  reprehension,  whieh  are  simply  turning  the  mind  back 
pon  what  is  disapproved.  Reprehension  is  supposed  to  be 
dm  and  just,  and  with  good  intent;  it  is  therefore  a  serious 
latter,  however  mild,  and  is  capable  of  great  force,  as  ex- 
ressed  in  the  phrase  severe  reprehension.  Reflection  is  often 
rom  mere  ill  feeling,  and  is  likely  to  be  more  personal  and  less 
npartial  than  reprehension;  we  often  speak  of  unkind  or  un- 
ast  reflections.  Rebuke,  literally  a  stopping  of  the  mouth,  is 
dministered  to  a  forward  or  hasty  person;  reproof  is  ad- 
linistered  to  one  intentionally  or  deliberately  wrong;  both 
rords  imply  authority  in  the  reprover,  and  direct  expression 
f  disapproval  to  the  face  of  the  person  rebuked  or  reproved. 
leprimand  is  official  censure  formally  administered  by  a 
uperior  to  one  under  his  command.  Animadversion  is  censure 
t  a  high,  authoritative,  and  somewhat  formal  kind.  Rebuke 
oay  be  given  at  the  outset,  or  in  the  midst  of  an  action; 
mimadversion,  reflection,  reprehension,  reproof,  always  follow 
be   act;   adnMnition  is  anticipatory,  and  meant  to  be  pre- 
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ventive.  Check  is  allied  to  rebuke,  and  given  before  or  during 
action ;  chiding  is  nearer  to  reproof,  but  with  more  of  personal 
bitterness  and   less   of  authority.     Compare   condemn;  R£- 

PROVE. 


ANTONTMSt 

applause 
approbation 

approval                    enoomium 
commendation          eulogy 

STNONTMSt 

REPROVE 

admonisli 

blame 

oenflnre 

oluuiten 

oheok 

ohide 

oondeaia 
expostulate  with 
find  fault  with 
rebuke 

remonstrate  with 
reprehend 

panegyric 
praise 


reproaeh 
take  to  tadK 
upbraid 


To  censure  is  to  pronounce  an  adverse  judgment  that  may  or 
nay  not  be  expressed  to  the  person  censured;  to  reprove  is  to 
^.ensure  authoritatively,  openly,  and  directly  to  the  face  of  tlie 
3ei*son  reproved;  to  rebuke  is  to  reprove  with  sharpness,  and 
^tten  with  abruptness,  usually  in  the  midst  of  some  action  or 
course  of  action  deemed  censurable ;  to  reprimand  is  to  reprove 
oilicially;  to  blame  is  a  familiar  word  signifying  to  pass  cen- 
sure upon,  make  answerable,  as  for  a  fault;  blame  and  cenaure 
apply  either  to  persons  or  acts;  reprove  and  rebuke  are  ap- 
plied chiefly,  and  reprimand  exclusively,  to  persons.  To  re- 
proach is  to  censure  openly  and  vehemently,  and  with  intense 
personal  feeling  as  of  grief  or  anger;  as,  to  reproach  one  for 
ingratitude;  reproach  knows  no  distinction  of  rank  or  char- 
acter; a  subject  may  reproach  a  king  or  a  criminal  judge.  To 
expostulate  or  renumstrate  with  is  to  mingle  reasoning  antl 
appeal  with  censure  in  the  hope  of  winning  one  from  his  evil 
way,  expostulate  being  the  gentler,  remonstrate  the  severer 
word.  Admonish  is  the  mildest  of  reproving  words,  and  may 
even  be  used  of  giving  a  caution  or  warning  where  no  wron? 
is  implied,  or  of  simply  reminding  of  duty  which  might  he 
forgotten.  Censure,  rebuke,  and  reprove  apply  to  wrong  that 
has  been  done;  warn  and  admonish  refer  to  anticipated  error 
or  fault.  When  one  is  admonished  because  of  wrong  alreac'iv 
done,  the  view  is  still  future,  that  he  may  not  repeat  or  con- 
tinue in  the  wrong.    Compare  condemn;  reproof. 
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•et  approve  countenance         impel  Instigate 

>plaud  cheer  encourage  Incite  urge  on 


REQUITE 

irOHTMSt 

rence  punish  remnnerate  reTenee 

impeasate  quit  'epAjr  reward 

ftj  reciproeate  retaliate  satisfy 

hj  off  reeompense  return  settle  "with 

?o  repay  or  to  retaliate,  to  punish  or  to  reward,  may  be  to 
ke  some  return  very  inadequate  to  the  benefit  or  injury  re- 
^ed,  or  the  right  or  wrong  done;  but  to  requite  (according 
ts  etymology)  is  to  make  so  full  and  adequate  a  return  as  to 
t  oneself  of  all  obligation  of  favor  or  hostility,  of  punish- 
it  or  reward.  Requite  is  often  used  in  the  more  general 
se  of  recompense  or  repay,  but  always  with  the  suggestion, 
least,  of  the  original  idea  of  full  equivalent;  when  one 
aks  of  requiting  kindness  with  ingratitude,  the  expression 
06  force  from  the  comparison  of  the  actual  with  the  proper 
.  appropriate  return.    Compare  pay. 

TONTMSs 

solve  excuse  forgive  overlook  pass  over 

quit  forget  neglect  pardon  slight 

EPOSITIONt 

*o  requite  injury  with  injury  is  human,  but  not  Christian. 


RESPONSIBLE 

IfONTMSs 

MonntaUe  amenable  sn  sir  er  able  liable 

iccountahle,  answerable,  and  responsible  are  so  close  to 
h  other  in  meJaning  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them  ex- 
t  along  fine  lines  of  usage;  a  steward  or  agent  is  account- 
9  to  the  extent  of  his  trust;  he  is  answerable  for  money  or 
ds  misappropriated;  answerable  has  more  suggestion  of 
Uenge,  implying  that  one  may  be  formally  or  legally  cited 
mswer;  accountable  has  more  of  commercial  suggestion,  as 
one  balancing  a  trust  committed  against  return  or  service 
dered;  one  is  accountable  to  some  superior,  answerable  to 
le  law  or  tribunal:  responsible  is  the  more  general  term, 
uding  both   accountable  and   answerable,  but   carrying  a 
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more  diffused  and  less  technical  sense  of  obligation ;  when  we 
say,  ''Every  man  is  responsible  for  his  own  actions,"  we  do 
not  think  definitely  of  any  authority,  law,  or  tribunal  before 
which  he  must  answer,  but  rather  of  the  general  law  of  right, 
the  moral  constitution  of  the  universe;  responsible  may  be 
said  with  reference  to  some  specific  authority,  as  the  British 
government  is  said  to  be  by  a  responsible  ministry — responsi' 
ble,  that  is,  to  the  people  through  the  parliament ;  we  do  not 
speak  of  an  accountable  or  answerable  ministry.  AmerMe 
is  almost  exactly  equivalent  to  answerable,  but  more  rarely 
used,  denoting  subjection  to  authority  or  jurisdiction,  so  that 
one  may  be  called  to  make  formal  answer. 

The  sovereign  of  this  country  is  not  amenable  to  any  form  of  trial  known 
to  the  laws.  Letttre  of  Juniut,  pref. 

(For  the  derived  meaning  of  amenable  see  docile.)  Liable 
signifies  subject  to  some  action  or  effect — usually  unfavorable; 
as,  metals  are  liable  to  be  corroded  by  acids ;  hence  liable  re- 
fers to  some  legal  obligation  which  may  or  may  not  come  into 
exercise;  one  may  be  liable  for  the  debts  of  another  (who  may, 
however,  pay  them  himself) ;  a  person  may  be  liable  for  dam- 
ages (which  no  legal  action  may  be  taken  to  collect) ;  because 
of  this  element  of  contingency,  we  do  not  say  that  a  steward 
or  agent  is  liable  for  the  amount  of  his  trust,  but  accountable, 
answerable,  or  responsible.  In  a  derived  sense  a  responsible 
man,  a  responsible  citizen  is  one  able  and  ready  to  meet  any 
reasonable  responsibility,  pecuniary  or  other,  that  may  de- 
volve upon  him. 

ANTONYMS  t 


absolute 

arbitrary 

free 


irresponsible 

lawless 

supreme 


unconditioned 

uncontrolled 

unfettered 


unlimited 

unreslralnea 


REST 

STNONTMSt 

oalm  pause  qnietness  slninber 

calmneM  peaoe  qnietnde  stajr 

cessation  peaoefnlness  recreation  stiUnesi 

ease  qniescence  repose  stop 

intermission  qniet  sleep 

Ease  denotes  freedom  from  cause  of  disturbance,  wheth 
external  or  internal.    Quiet  denotes  freedom  from  agitation. 


rest 
restlTe 


Uy  from  annoying  sounds.  Rest  is  a  cessation  of  activ- 
>ecially  of  wearying  or  painful  activity.  Recreation  is 
>leasing  activity  of  certain  organs  or  faculties  that 
rest  to  other  parts  of  our  nature  that  have  become 
Repose  is  a  laying  down,  primarily  of  the  body,  and 
vely  a  similar  fre^om  from  toil  or  strain  of  mind, 
is  more  complete  than  rest;  a  pause  is  a  momentary 
m  of  activity;  a  blacksmith  fmds  a  temporary  rest  while 
1  is  heating,  but  he  does  not  yield  to  repose;  in  a  pause 
le  a  soldier  rests  on  his  arms ;  after  the  battle  the  victor 
'  on  his  laurels.  Sleep  is  the  perfection  of  repose,  the 
)mplete  rest;  slumber  is  a  light  and  ordinarily  pleasant 
I  sleep.  In  the  figurative  sense,  rest  of  mind,  soul,  con- 
,  is  not  mere  cessation  of  activity,  but  a  pleasing,  tran- 
lief  from  all  painful  and  wearying  activity;  repose  is 
ore  deep,  tranquil,  and  complete. 


Ion  disturbance  movement  stir  tumult 

>tion  excitement  restlessness         strain  unrest 

it  motion  rush  toil  work 


RESTIVE 

fTMSs 

impatient  rebellioiui  restless 

:j  intractable  recalcitrant  skittish 

Ions  mnlish  refractory  stubborn 

b1  mntinons  resentful  nnmly 

f  obstinate  restilf  vicious 

y,  mulish,  obstinate,  and  stubborn  are  synonyms  of 
only  in  an  infrequent  if  not  obsolete  use;  the  supposed 
>f  "tending  to  rest,"  "standing  stubbornly  still,"  is 
7  supported  by  any  examples,  and  those  cited  to  support 
eaning  often  fail  to  do  so.  The  disposition  to  offer 
resistance  to  control  by  any  means  whatever  is  what  is 
ily  indicated  by  restive  in  the  best  English  speech  and 
re.  Dryden  speaks  of  "the  pampered  colt"  as  ^^restiff 
•ein" ;  but  the  rein  is  not  used  to  propel  a  horse  forward, 
hold  him  in,  and  it  is  against  this  that  he  is  "rcsfi/f." 
e  may  be  made  restless  by  flies  or  by  martial  music, 
h  no  refractoriness;  the  restive  animal  impatiently  re- 
struggles  to  break  from  control,  as  by  bolting,  flinging 
jr,  or  otherwise.    With  this  the  metaphorical  use  of  the 


restrain 
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word  agrees,  which  is  always  in  the  sense  of  snch  terms  as 
impatient,  intractable,  rebellious,  and  the  like;  a  people  restive 
under  despotism  are  not  disposed  to  ''rest"  under  it,  but  to  re- 
sist it  and  fling  it  off. 

ANTONYMS  t 


docile 
gentle 


manageable 
obedient 


passive 
peaceable 


quiet 
submissive 


tractable 
yielding 


RESTRAIN 


STNONTMSt 

abridge 

bridle 

cheek 

oironiiuioribe 

confine 


•constrain 
enrb 
kinder 
hold 
bold  back 


hold  in 
keep 

keep  back 
keep  down 
keep  in 


keep  nader 
repress 
restrict 
snppresi 
Itkkold 


To  restrain  is  to  hold  back  from  acting,  proceeding,  or  ad- 
vancing, either  by  physical  or  moral  force.  Constrain  is  posi- 
tive; restrain  is  negative;  one  is  constrained  to  an  action;  he 
is  restrained  from  an  action.  Constrain  refers  almost  exclu- 
sively to  moral  force,  restrain  frequently  to  physical  force,  as 
when  we  speak  of  putting  one  under  restraint.  To  restrain 
an  action  is  to  hold  it  partially  or  wholly  in  check,  so  that  it 
is  under  pressure  even  while  it  acts;  to  restrict  an  action  is  to 
fix  a  limit  or  boundary  which  it  may  not  pass,  but  within  which 
it  is  free.  To  repress,  literally  to  press  back,  is  to  hold  in 
check,  and  perhaps  only  temporarily,  that  which  is  still  very 
active;  it  is  a  feebler  word  than  restrain;  to  suppress  is  finally 
and  effectually  to  put  down;  suppress  is  a  much  stronger 
word  than  restrain;  as,  to  suppress  a  rebellion.  Compare 
arrest;  bind;  keep. 

ANTONYMS  t 


aid 
animate 


arouse 
emancipate 


encourage 
excite 


free 
impel 


incite 
let  loose 


release 
set  free 


RETIREMENT 

SYNONYMS  s 
loneliness  priTaoy  seclusion  solitude 

In  retirement  one  withdraws  from  association  he  has  had 
with  others;  we  speak  of  the  retirement  of  a  public  man  to 
private  life,  though  he  may  still  be  much  in  company.  In 
seclusion  one  shuts  himself  away  from  the  society  of  all  ex- 
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oept  intimate  friends  or  attendants;  in  solitude  no  other  person 
is  presmit.     While  seclusion  is  ordinarily  voluntary,  solituae 
may  be  enforced;  we  speak  of  the  solUude  rather  than  the 
seclusion  of  a  prisoner.    As  '^ private"  denotes  what  concerns 
ourselves  individually,  privacy  denotes  freedom  from  the  pres- 
ence or  observation  of  those  not  concerned  or  whom  we  desire 
not  to  have  concerned  in  our  affairs;  privacy  is  more  com- 
monly  temporary  than  seclusion;  we  speak  of  a  moment's 
privacy.     There  may  be  loneliness  without  solitude,  as  amid 
an  uns3rmpathizing  crowd,  and  solitude  without  loneliness,  as 
^hen  one  is  glad  to  be  alone. 

AJfTONTMSs 

association   companionship  company   converse   fellowship   society 


REVELATION 

BTNONTMSs 

apocalypse  disolosure  manifestation 

Revelation  (from  L.  re,  back,  and  velum,  veil),  literally  an 
xinveiling,  is  the  act  or  process  of  making  known  what  was  be- 
fore secret  or  hidden,  or  what  may  still  be  future.  Apocalypse 
<from  Gr.  apo,  from,  and  kalypto,  cover),  literally  an  uncover- 
ing, comes  into  EngUsh  as  the  name  of  the  closing  book  of 
the  Bible.  The  Apocalypse  unveils  the  future,  as  if  to  the 
'very  gaze  of  the  seer;  the  whole  gospel  is  a  disclosure  of  the 
mercy  of  Gk)d;  the  character  of  Christ  is  a  manifestation  of 
the  divine  holiness  and  love:  all  Scripture  is  a  revelation  of 
the  divine  will.  Or  we  might  say  that  nature  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  divine  character  and  will,  of  which  Scripture  is 
the  fuller  and  more  express  revelation. 

ANTONYMS  s 


cloud 
cloudiness 


concealment 
hiding 


mystery 
obscuration 


shrouding 
Telllnfir 


retaliation 


retribution 


▼engeanoe 


REVENGE 

STNONTMSs 

aTensrins 
reqnital 

Revenge  is  the  act  of  making  return  for  an  injury  done  to 
oneself  by  doing  injury  to  another  person.  Retaliation  and 
revenge  are  personal  and  often   bitter.      Retaliation  may  be 
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reTobre 

partial ;  revenge  is  meant  to  be  complete,  and  may  be  exeeeBive. 
Vengeance,  which  once  meant  an  indignant  vindication  of  jus- 
tice, now  signifies  the  most  furious  and  unsparing  revenge. 
Revenge  emphasizes  more  'the  personal  injury  in  return  for 
which  it  is  inflicted,  vengeance  the  ill  desert  of  those  upon 
whom  it  is  inflicted.     A  requital  is  strictly  an  even  retoni, 
such  as  to  quit  one  of  obligation  for  what  has  been  received, 
and  even  if  poor  and  unworthy  is  given  as  complete  and  ade- 
quate.   Avenging  and  retribution  give  a  solenm  sense  of  exaet 
justice,  avenging  being  more  personal  in  its  infliction,  whether 
by  God  or  man,  and  retribution  the  impersonal  visitation  of 
the  doom  of  righteous  law.     Compare  avenge;  hatred;  be- 
guiTE. 

ANTONTMSs 

compasBion  forsriveness  mercy  pity 

excuse  grrace  pardon  reconciliation 

PREPOSITIONS  s 

To  take  revenge  upon  the  enemy,  for  the  injury. 


REVOLUTION 

STNONTMS: 

anarohy  inflnrreotion  revolt 

confusion  la-wlessneu  riot 

disintegration  mutiny  sedition 

disorder  relbellion  tumult 
insubordination 

The  essential  idea  of  revolution  is  a  change  in  the  form  of 
government  or  constitution,  or  a  change  of  rulers,  otherwse 
than  as  provided  by  the  laws  of  succession,  election,  etc.; 
while  such  change  is  apt  to  involve  armed  hostilities,  these 
make  no  necessary  part  of  the  revolution.  The  revolution  by 
which  Dom  Pedro  was  dethroned,  and  Brazil  changed  from  an 
empire  to  a  republic,  was  accomplished  without  a  battle,  an<l 
almost  without  a  shot.  Anarchy  refers  to  the  condition  of  a 
state  when  human  government  is  superseded  or  destroyed  by 
factions  or  other  causes.  Lawlessness  is  a  temper  of  mind  or 
condition  of  the  community  which  may  result  in  anarchy > 
Confusion,  disorder,  riot,  and  tumult  are  incidental  and  tempo- 
rary outbreaks  of  lawlessness,  but  may  not  be  anarchy*  ^** 
subordination  is  individual  disobedience.  Sedition  is  the 
plotting,  rebellion  the  fighting,  against  the  existing  govern- 
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reTolution 
reTolve 


ment,  but  always  with  the  purpose  of  establishing  some  other 
government  in  its  place.  When  rebellion  is  successful  it  is 
ealled  revolution;  but  there  may  be  revolution  without  rebel- 
Uan;  as,  the  English  Revolution  of  1688.  A  revolt  is  an  up- 
rising against  existing  authority  without  the  comprehensive 
fiews  of  change  in  the  form  or  administration  of  government 
hat  are  involved  in  revolution.  Anarchy,  when  more  than 
emporary  disorder,  is  a  proposed  disintegration  of  society,  in 
^hieh  it  is  imagined  that  social  order  might  exist  without  gov- 
mment.  Slaves  make  insurrection;  soldiers  or  sailors  break 
>ot   in   mutiny;  subject  provinces  rise  in  revolt.     Compare 

lOCIAIilSlf. 


LHTONTMSs 

domination 

dominion 

empire 


authority 
command 
control 


government 

law 

loyalty 


obedience 

order 

rule 


sovereignty 

submission 

supremacy 


REVOLVE 

ITNOimCSs 

roll  rotate  tnm 

Any  round  Ibody  rolls  which  continuously  touches  with  suc- 
cessive portions  of  its  surface  successive  portions  of  another 
surface;  a  wagon-wheel  rolls  along  the  ground.  To  rotate  is 
mid  of  a  body  that  has  a  circular  motion  about  its  own  center 
>r  axis;  to  revolve  is  said  of  a  body  that  moves  in  a  curving 
3ath,  as  a  circle  or  an  ellipse,  about  a  center  outside  of  itself , 
io  as  to  return  periodically  to  the  same  relative  position  that 
t  held  at  some  previous  time.  A  revolving  body  may  also 
nther  rotate  or  roll  at  the  same  time ;  the  earth  revolves  around 
the  sun,  and  rotates  on  its  own  axis;  in  popular  usage,  the 
sarth  is  often  said  to  revolve  about  its  own  axis,  or  to  have  a 
laily  "revolution,"  but  rotate  and  "rotation"  are  the  more  ac- 
curate terms.  A  cylinder  over  which  an  endless  belt  is  drawn 
is  said  to  roll  as  regards  the  belt,  though  it  rotates  as  regards 
its  own  axis.  Any  object  that  is  in  contact  with  or  connected 
with  a  roUing  body  is  often  said  to  roll;  as,  the  car  rolls 
smoothly  along  the  track.  Objects  whose  motion  approximates 
or  suggests  a  rotary  motion  along  a  supporting  surface  are 
also  said  to  roll;  as,  ocean  waves  roU  in  upon  the  shore,  or 
the  ship  rolls  in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  Turn  is  a  conversa- 
tional and  popular  word  often  used  vaguely  for  rotate  or  re- 
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human  life  and  in  the  course  of  pnAridence;  the  location  of  a 
missing  object  is  often  a  puzzle. 

AKTONTMSs 

answer  axiom  explanation         proposition         solution 

RIGHT,  n. 

STNONYMSs 

olaim  fraaeliise  liberty  prenmtiTe 

ezemption  imiBimlty  license  prlTUege 

A  right  is  that  which  one  may  properly  demand  upon  con- 
siderations of  justice,  morality,  equity,  or  of  natural  or  posi- 
tive law.  A  right  may  be  either  general  or  special,  natural  or 
artificial.  "Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness''  are 
the  natural  and  inalienable  rights  of  all  men;  rights  of  prop- 
erty, inheritance,  etc.,  are  individual  and  special,  and  often 
artificial,  as  the  right  of  inheritance  by  primogeniture.  A 
privilege  is  always  special,  exceptional,  and  artificial;  it  is 
something  not  enjoyed  by  all,  or  only  to  be  enjoyed  on  certain 
special  conditions,  a  peculiar  benefit,  favor,  advantage,  etc. 
A  privilege  may  be  of  doing  or  avoiding;  in  the  latter  case  it 
IS  an  exemption  or  immunity;  as,  a  privilege  of  hunting  or 
fishing;  exemption  from  militai-y  service;  immunity  from  ar- 
rest. A  franchise  is  a  specific  right  or  privilege  granted  by 
the  government  or  established  as  such  by  governmental  au- 
thority; as,  the  elective  franchise;  a  railroad  franchise.  A 
prerogative  is  an  official  right  or  privilege,  especially  one  in- 
herent in  the  royal  or  sovereign  power;  in  a  wider  sense  it  is 
an  exclusive  and  peculiar  privilege  which  one  possesses  by 
reason  of  being  what  he  is;  as,  reason  is  the  prerogative  of 
man;  kings  and  nobles  have  often  claimed  prerogatives  and 
privileges  opposed  to  the  inherent  rights  of  the  people.  Com- 
pare duty;  justice. 

RISE 

STNONTMS: 

arise     ascend     emanate    flo'w     Issue     proceed      spriac 

To  rise  is  to  move  up  or  upward  whether  slowly  or  quicklyi 
whether  through  the  least  or  greatest  distance ;  the  waves  ri^'f 
the  mists  rise;  the  river  rises  after  heavy  rains;  as  said  of  per- 
sons, to  rise  is  to  come  to  an  erect  position  after  kneeling> 
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iting,  reclining,  or  lying  down;  as,  to  rise  from  a  sick-bed; 
1^  friend  rose  as  I  entered;  the  guests  rose  to  depart;  so  a 
(liberate  assembly  or  a  committee  is  said  to  rise  when  it 
eaks  up  a  session;  a  sun  or  star  rises  when  to  our  apprehen- 
)n  it  comes  above  the  horizon  and  begins  to  go  up  the  sky. 
>  ascend  is  to  go  far  upward,  and  is  often  used  in  a  stately 
nse;  as,  Christ  ascended  to  heaven.  The  shorter  form  rise 
now  generally  preferred  to  the  longer  form  arise,  except  in 
>etic  or  elevated  style.  The  sun  rises  or  arises;  the  river 
wrings  at  a  bound  from  the  foot  of  the  glacier  and  flows 
rough  the  lands  to  the  ocean.  Smoke  issues  from  a  chimney 
id  ascends  toward  the  sky.  Light  and  heat  emanate  from  the 
n. 

WTONTMSs 

lecllne       descend       drop       fall       go  down       set       settle       sinl^ 

BEPOSITIOlfSt 

Rise  from  slumber;  rise  to  duty;  rise  at  the  summons;  wp 
SB  with  the  lark. 

ROBBER 
nroKTMSs 

landit  depredator  freebooter  pirate 

iriffaad  despoiler  liigli^vayinan  plunderer 

>«eeaaeer  footpad  marander  raider 

imrglar  forager  pillager  tliief 

A  robber  seeks  to  obtain  the  property  of  others  by  force  or 
timidation;  a  thief  by  stealth  and  secrecy.  In  early  English 
ief  was  freely  used  in  both  senses,  as  in  Shakespeare  and 
le  Authorized  Version  of  the  English  Bible,  which  has  "two 
Aeves"  {Matt.  xx\^i,  38),  where  the  Revised  Version  more 
directly  substitutes  "two  robbers." 


ROYAL 

niONTMS: 

^«8iuit  kinclT  majestie  princely 

■Inslike  n&asufloent  nini&illeent  regal 

Hoyal  denotes  that  which  actually  belongs  or  pertains  to  a 
>iiarch;  the  royal  residence  is  that  which  the  king  occupies, 
yal  raiment  that  which  the  king  wears.  Regal  denotes  that 
tich  in  outward  state  is  appropriate  for  a  king ;  a  subject  may 
^me  regal  magnificence  in  residence,  dress,  and  equipage. 


nutio 
■agaciomi 
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Kingly  denotes  that  which  is  worthy  of  a  king  in  personal 
qualities^  especially  of  character  and  conduct;  as,  a  kingly 
bearing;  a  kingly  resolve.  Princely  is  especially  used  of  tna* 
sure,  expenditure,  gifts,  etc.,  as  princely  munificence,  a  prine^ 
fortune,  where  regal  could  not  so  well  be  used  and  royal  would 
change  the  subject.  The  distinctions  between  these  words  are 
not  absolute,  but  the  tendency  of  the  best  usage  is  as  here 
suggested. 


AKTONTMSt 

beggarly       contemptible      mean      poor     servile 


Blavish    Tile 


RUSTIC 


STNONTMSt 

agrieultural 

artless 

awkward 

'boorish 

bnoolio 

clownish 


eoarse 

eountrifled 

country 

l&oidenisli 

inelegant 

ontlandish 


pastoral 

plain 

mde 

mral 

syli 


nnoontli 

nnpolisl&ed 

nnsopldstisated 

nntancht 

▼erdant 


Eural  and  rustic  are  alike  derived  from  the  Latin  rus,  coun- 
try, and  may  be  alike  defined  as  pertaining  to,  characteristic 
of,  or  dwelling  in  the  country ;  but  in  usage  rural  refers  esp^ 
cially  to  scenes  or  objects  in  the  country,  considered  as  the 
work  of  nature;  rustic  refers  to  their  effect  upon  man  or  to 
their  condition  as  affected  by  human  agency;  as,  a  rural 
scene ;  a  rustic  party ;  a  rustic  lass.  We  speak,  however,  of  the 
rural  population,  rural  simplicity,  etc.  Rural  has  always  a 
favorable  sense;  rustic  frequently  an  unfavorable  one,  as  de- 
noting a  lack  of  culture  and  refinement;  thus,* ri45<»c  politeness 
expresses  that  which  is  well-meant,  but  awkward ;  similar  ideas 
are  suggested  by  a  rustic  feast,  rustic  garb,  etc.  Rustic  i»s 
however,  often  used  of  a  studied  simplicity,  an  artistic  rude- 
ness, which  is  pleasing  and  perhaps  beautiful;  as,  a  rustic 
cottage ;  a  rustic  chair.  Pastoral  refers  to  the  care  of  flocks, 
and  to  the  shepherd's  life  with  the  pleasing  associations  sug- 
«zosted  by  the  old  poetic  ideal  of  that  life ;  as,  pastoral  poetry. 
Bucolic  is  kindred  to  pastoral ^  but  is  a  less  elevated  term,  and 
sometimes  slightly  contemptuous. 


urban<?  ^ 
weU»bred 


^IfTUlfXJttB! 

accomplished 

cultured 

polished 

reflned 

city.-llke 

elegant 

polite 

urban 
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SACRAMENT 

iom7  Iiord*s  Supper        ordlaanoe        servioe 

eoauBttBlon       obserranoe  rite  solenuiitsr 

•ueliarlst 

Any  religious  act,  especially  a  public  act,  viewed  as  a  means 
of  serving  Qod  is  called  a  service;  the  word  commonly  includes 
the  entire  series  of  exercises  of  a  single  occasion  of  public  wor- 
ship. A  religious  service  ordained  as  an  outward  and  visible 
lign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace  is  called  a  sacrament, 
leremony  is  a  form  expressing  reverence,  or  at  least  respect; 
re  may  speak  of  religious  ceremonies,  the  ceremonies  of  polite 
ociety,  the  ceremonies  of  a  coronation,  an  inauguration,  etc. 
Ln  observance  has  more  than  a  formal  obligation,  reaching  or 
ipproaching  a  religious  sacredness;  a  stated  religious  ohser- 
'ance,  viewed  as  established  by  authority,  is  called  an  ordi- 
lance;  viewed  as  an  established  custom,  it  is  a  rite.  The 
erms  sacrament  and  ordinance,  in  the  religious  sense,  are  often 
ised  interchangeably ;  the  ordinance  derives  its  sacredness  from 
he  authority  that  ordained  it,  while  the  sacrament  possesses 
i  sacredness  due  to  something  in  itself,  even  when  viewed 
imply  as  a  representation  or  memorial.  The  Lord's  Supper 
8  the  Scriptural  name  for  the  observance  commemorating  the 
leath  of  Christ;  the  word  communion  is  once  applied  to  it 
1  Cor.  X,  16),  but  not  as  a  distinctive  name;  at  an  early 
^riod,  however,  the  name  communion  was  so  applied,  as  de- 
oting  the  communing  of  Christians  with  their  Lord,  or  with 
ne  another.  The  term  eucharist  describes  the  Lord's  Supper 
5  a  thanksgiving  service;  it  is  also  called  by  preeminence  the 
Mcrament,  as  the  ratifying  of  a  solemn  vow  of  consecration  to 
%rist. 

SAGACIOUS 

mONTMSs 

mMm  intelligent       perspioaoioiui      sensible 

iMvte  keen  quick  of  scent  sharp 

Mt  keen  sighted  qniok'scented      sharp-witted 

elear<siKkted  keen-witted     rational  shrewd 

iliseeniing        jndioious  sage  "wise 

Sagacious  refers  to  a  power  of  tracing  the  hidden  or  recon- 
it«  by  slight  indications,  as  by  instinct  or  intuition ;  the  word 
P'os  formerly  applied  to  mere  keenness  of  sense-perception, 
i5=«  of  a  honnfl  in  followinjr  a  trail.    Sagacious  is  now  restricted 
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PBEPOSinOllSt 

Satisfy  with  food,  with  gifts,  etc.;  satisfy  one  (in  the  sense 
of  make  satisfaction)  for  labors  and  sacrifices;  satisfy  oneself 
by  or  upon  inquiry. 

SCHOLAR 

SYNONTMSs 

diseiple  learner  pupil  saTant  studeat 

The  primary  sense  of  a? scholar  is  one  who  is  being  schooled; 
thence  the  word  passes  to  denote  one  who  is  apt  in  school  work, 
and  finally  one  who  is  thoroughly  schooled,  master  of  what  the 
schools  can  teach,  an  erudite,  accomplished  person;  when  used 
without  qualification,  the  word  is  generally  understood  in  this 
latter  sense ;  as,  he  is  manifestly  a  scholar.  Pupil  signifies  one 
under  the  close  personal  supervision  or  instruction  of  a  teacher 
or  tutor.  Those  under  instruction  in  schools  below  the  aca- 
demic grade  are  technically  and  ofiicially  termed  pupils.  The 
word  pupil  is  uniformly  so  used  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  of  the  United  States,  but  popular  Ameri- 
can usage  prefers  scholar  in  the  original  sense;  as,  teachers 
and  scholars  enjoyed  a  holiday.  Those  under  instruction  in 
Sunday-schools  are  uniformly  designated  as  Sunday-school 
scholars.  Student  is  applied  to  those  in  the  higher  grades  or 
courses  of  study,  as  the  academic,  collegiate,  scientific,  etc. 
Student  suggests  less  proficiency  than  scholar  in  the  highest 
sense,  the  student  being  one  who  is  learning,  the  scholar  one 
who  has  learned.  On  the  other  hand,  student  suggests  less  of 
personal  super\ision  than  pupil;  thus,  the  college  student  often 
becomes  the  private  pupil  of  some  instructor  in  special  studies. 
For  disciple,  etc.,  compare  synonjrms  for  adherent. 

ANTONYMS: 

dunce         fool         Idiot        idler         i^oramus         illiterate  person 

SCIENCE 

SYNONYMS  t 
art  kno'wledge 

Kno7oledge  of  a  single  fact,  not  known  as  related  to  any 
other,  or  of  many  facts  not  known  as  having  any  mutual  re- 
lations or  as  comprehended  under  any  general  law,  does  not 
reach  the  meaning  of  science;  science  is  knowledge  reduced  to 
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w  and  embodied  in  system.  The  knowledge  of  various  Conn- 
ies gathered  by  an  observant  traveler  may  be  a  heterogeneous 
adley  of  facts,  which  gain  real  value  only  when  coordinated 
id  arranged  by  the  man  of  science.  Art  always  relates  to 
mething  to  be  done,  science  to  something  to  be  known.  Not 
dy  must  art  be  discriminated  from  science,  but  art  in  the  in- 
istrial  or  mechanical  sense  must  be  distinguished  from  art 

the  esthetic  sense;  the  former  aims  chiefly  at  utility,  the 
tter  at  beauty.  The  mechanic  arts  are  the  province  of  the 
tisan,  the  esthetic  or  fine  arts  are  the  province  of  the  artist; 
I  the  industrial  arts,  as  of  weaving  or  printing,  arithmetic  or 
ivigation,  are  governed  by  exact  rules.  Art  in  the  highest 
thetic  sense,  while  it  makes  use  of  rules,  transcends  all  rule ; 
»  mles  can  be  given  for  the  production  of  a  painting  like 
iffael's  ''Transfiguration,"  a  statue  like  the  Apollo  Belvedere, 

a  poem  like  the  Iliad.  Science  does  not,  like  the  mechanic 
ta,  make  production  its  direct  aim,  yet  its  possible  pro- 
letive  application  in  the  arts  is  a  constant  stimulus  to  scien- 
le  investigation;  the  science,  as  in  the  case  of  chemistry  or 
xtricity,  is  urged  on  to  higher  development  by  the  demands 
'  the  art,  while  the  art  is  perfected  by  the  advance  of  the 
ienee.  Creative  art  seeking  beauty  for  its  own  sake  is  closely 
dn  to  pure  science  seeking  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  Com- 
ire  knowledge;  literatube. 

SECURITY 

mOKTMSt 

bail  earnest  S^se  pledge  Burety 

The  first  four  words  agree  in  denoting  something  given  or 
^posited  as  an  assurance  of  something  to  be  given,  paid,  or 
)ne.  An  earnest  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  to  be  given,  a 
ortion  of  it  delivered  in  advance,  as  when  part  of  the  pur- 
lase-money  is  paid,  according  to  the  common  expression,  "to 
ind  the  bargain."  A  pledge  or  security  may  be  wholly  differ- 
it  in  kind  from  that  to  be  given  or  paid,  and  may  neatly 
tceed  it  in  value.  Security  may  be  of  real  or  personal  prop- 
rty — ^anything  of  sufficient  value  to  make  the  creditor  secure ; 

pledge  is  always  of  personal  property  or  chattels.  Every 
awnshop  contains  unredeemed  pledges;  land,  merchandise, 
^nds,  etc.,  are  frequently  offered  and  accepted  as  security. 
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A  person  may  become  security  or  surety  for  another's  pay- 
ment of  a  debt,  appearance  in  court,  etc.;  in  the  latter  case;  be 
is  said  to  become  bail  for  that  person ;  the  person  accused  gives 
bail  for  himself.  Gage  survives  only  as  a  literary  word|  chiefly 
in  certain  phrases;  as,  ''the  gage  of  battle." 

PREPOSITIONS  s 

Security  for  the  payment  of  a  debt ;  security  to  the  state,  for 
the  prisoner,  in  the  sum  of  a  thousand  dollars. 


SELF-ABNEGATION 

STNONTMSs 

self'oontrol  self'devotiQn  self^reniiAelatioB 

■elf'denial  ■elf-immolatton  self^saorlfloe 

Self-control  is  holding  oneself  within  due  limits  in  pleasures 
and  duties,  as  in  all  things  else ;  self-denial,  the  giving  op  of 
pleasures  for  the  sake  of  duty.  Self-renunciation  surrenders 
conscious  rights  and  claims;  self-abnegation  forgets  that  there 
is  anything  to  surrender.  There  have  been  devotees  who  prac- 
tised very  little  self-denial  with  very  much  self-renunciation,  A 
mother  will  care  for  a  sick  child  with  complete  self-abnegationf 
but  without  a  thought  of  self-denial.  Self-devotion  is  heart- 
consecration  of  self  to  a  person  or  cause  with  readiness  for 
any  needed  sacrifice.  Self-sacrifice  is  the  strongest  and  com- 
pletest  term  of  all,  and  contemplates  the  gift  of  self  as  actually 
made.  We  speak  of  the  self-sacrifice  of  Christ,  where  any 
other  of  the  above  terras  would  be  feeble  or  inappropriate. 
Compare  abnegation;  abstinence. 

ANTONYMS: 

selfr^atiflcation    selfdndulgencc    selflshness    self-seeking   self-will 


SEND 

SYNONYMS: 

cast  deipatoh  emit  impel  propel 

dart  diboliarge  fling  lanoe  sling 

delegate  dismiss  forward  lannoh  throw 

depute  drive  hnrl  project  trannslt 

To  send  is  to  cause  to  go  or  pass  from  one  place  to  anotheft 
nnd  always  in  fact  or  thought  away  from  the  agent  or  agenfV 
that  controls  the  act.     Send  in  its  most  common  use  involves 
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personal  agency  without  personal  presence;  according  to  the 
adage,  **!£  you  want  your  business  done,  go;  if  not,  send"; 
one  sends  a  letter  or  a  bullet,  a  messenger  or  a  message.  In 
all  the  derived  uses  this  same  idea  controls;  if  one  sends  a  ball 
into  his  own  heart,  the  action  is  away  from  the  directing  hand, 
and  he  is  viewed  as  the  passive  recipient  of  his  own  act;  it  is 
\nth  an  approach  to  personification  that  we  speak  of  the  bow 
sending  the  arrow,  or  the  gun  the  shot.  To  despatch  is  to  send 
hastily  or  very  promptly,  ordinarily  with  a  destination  in  view ; 
to  dismiss  is  to  send  away  from  oneself  without  reference  to  a 
destination;  as,  to  dismiss  a  clerk,  an  application,  or  an  annoy- 
ing subject.  To  discharge  is  to  send  away  so  as  to  relieve  a 
person  or  thing  of  a  load;  we  discharge  a  gun  or  discharge 
the  contents;  as  applied  to  persons,  discharge  is  a  harsher 
term  than  dismiss.  To  emit  is  to  send  forth  from  within,  with 
no  reference  to  a  destination ;  as,  the  sun  emits  light  and  heat. 
Transmit,  from  the  Latin,  is  a  dignified  term,  often  less  vigor- 
ous than  the  Saxon  send,  but  preferable  at  times  in  literary  or 
scientific  use;  as,  to  transmit  the  crown,  or  the  feud,  from  gen- 
eration to  generation ;  to  transmit  a  charge  of  electricity.  Trans^ 
ntit  fixes  the  attention  more  on  the  intervening  agency,  as  send 
does  upon  the  points  of  departure  and  destination. 

AHTOHYMSt 

brins  convey  give  hold  receive 

carry  get  hand  keep  retain 

PREPOSITIONS: 

To  send  from  the  hand  to  or  toward  (rarely  at)  a.  mark;  send 
to  a  friend  by  a  messenger  or  by  mail;  send  a  person  into 
banishment;  send  a  shell  among  the  enemy. 


SENSATION 

STNOHTMSt 

emotion  feeling  perception  sense 

Sensation  is  the  mind^s  consciousness  due  to  a  bodily  affec- 
tion, as  of  heat  or  cold;  perception  is  the  cognition  of  some 
external  object  which  is  the  cause  or  occasion  of  the  sensation; 
the  sensation  of  heat  may  be  connected  with  the  perception  of 
a  fire.  While  sensations  are  connected  with  the  body,  emotions, 
as  joy,  grief,  etc.,  are  wholly  of  the  mind.    "As  the  most  of 
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protect  one  who  is  weak  by  simply  deelaring  himself  his  friend; 
he  defends  him  by  some  form  of  aetive  championship*    An  in- 
animate object  may  protect,  as  a  garment  from  oold;  defend 
is  used  bnt  rarely^  and  by  somewhat  violent  metaphor,  in  sneh 
tsonnection.    Protect  is  more  complete  than  guard  or  defend; 
an  object  may  be  faithfully  guarded  or  bravely  defended  in 
vain,  but  that  which  is  protected  is  secure.     To  shield  is  to 
interpose  something  over  or  before  that  which  is  assailed,  so 
as  to  save  from  harm,  and  has  a  comparatively  passive  sense; 
one  may  guard  another  by  standing  armed  at  his  side,  defend 
him  by  fighting  for  him,  or  shield  him  from  a  missile  or  a  blow 
by  interposing  his  own  person.    Harbor  is  generally  used  iu 
an  unfavorable  sense ;  confederates  or  sympathizers  harbor  a 
criminal;   a   person  harbors  evil  thoughts  or  designs.     See 
CHERISH.    Compare  synonyms  for  hide;  defense. 

ANTONYMSi 

betray   cast  out    expel    expose   give  up   refuse    reject  surrender 

PREPOSITIONS  t 

Shelter  under  a  roof  from  the  storm;  in  the  fortress,  behind 
or  within  the  walls,  from  attack. 


SIGN 

STNONTMSt 

an&piry  mark  presage  STBtptom 

emblem  note  proKnostio  token 

indioation  omen  signal  type 

manif  estatioB  portent  symbol . 

A  sign  (from  L.  signum)  is  any  distinctive  mark  by  which  a 
thing  may  be  recognized  or  its  presence  known,  and  may  be 
intentional  or  accidental,  natural  or  artificial,  suggestive,  de- 
scriptive, or  wholly  arbitrary ;  thus,  a  blush  may  be  a  sign  of 
shame;  the  footprint  of  an  animal  is  a  sign  that  it  has  passed; 
the  sign  of  a  business  house  now  usually  declares  what  is  done 
or  kept  within,  but  formerly  might  be  an  object  having  no 
connection  with  the  business,  as  "the  sign  of  the  trout";  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  are  signs  of  certain  sounds.  While  a 
^ign  may  be  involuntary,  and  even  unconscious,  a  signal  i? 
always  voluntary,  and  is  usually  concerted;  a  ship  may  show 
signs  of  distress  to  the  casual  observer,  but  signals  of  distress 
are  a  distinct  appeal  for  aid.  A  symptom  is  a  vital  phenom- 
enon resulting  from  a  diseased  condition;  in  medical  langaago 
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a  sign  is  an  indication  of  any  physical  condition,  whether 
morbid  or  healthy;  thus,  a  hot  sldn  and  rapid  pulse  are 
symptoms  of  pneumonia ;  dulness  of  some  portion  of  the  lungs 
under  percussion  is  one  of  the  physical  signs.  Compare 
augttr;  characteristic;  emblem. 


STNOHTMSt 

erime 

crlmliiallty 

delingneaoy 

depraTity 

eTU 

fault 

gnUt 


SIN 

iU^doiaf 

inunoralitj 

inloiiltT 

misdeed 

offense 

transgression 

ungodliness 


nnrighteonsness 
Tiee 

Tioionsness 
wickedness 


wrong-doing 


Sin  is  any  lack  of  holiness,  any  defect  of  moral  purity  and 
truth,  whether  in  heart  or  life,  whether  of  commission  or  omis- 
sion.   ''All  unrighteousness  is  sin/'  1  John  v,  17.    Transgres- 
aion,  as  its  etymology  indicates,  is  the  stepping  over  a  speciiie 
enactment,  whether  of  God  or  man,  ordinarily  by  overt  act,  but 
in  the  broadest  sense,  in  volition  or  desire.    Sin  may  be  either 
act  or  state;  transgression  is  always  an  act,  mental  or  physical. 
Crime  is  often  used  for  a  flagrant  violation  of  right,  but  in 
the  technical  sense  denotes  specific  violation  of  human  law. 
CsuUt  is  desert  of  and  exposure  to  punishment  because  of  sin. 
Depravity  denotes  not  any  action,  but  a  perverted  moral  con- 
dition from  which  any  act  of  sin  may  proceed.     Sin  in  the 
greneric  sense,  as  denoting  a  state  of  heart,  is  synonymous 
with  depravity;  in  the  specific  sense,  as  in  the  expression  a  sin, 
the  term  may  be  synonymous  with  transgression,  crime,  offense, 
misdeed,  etc.,  or  may  denote  some  moral  activity  that  could 
not   be  characterized  by  terms  so  positive.     Immorality  de- 
notes outward  violation  of  the  moral  law.     Sin  is  thus  the 
bpoadest  word,  and  immorality  next  in  scope ;  all  crimes,  prop- 
erly so  called,  and  all  immoralities,  are  stns;  but  there  may  be 
ain,  as  ingrratitude,  which  is  neither  crime,  transgression,  nor 
immorality;  and  there  may  be  immorality  which  is  not  crime, 
as  falsehood.     Compare  criminal. 

'flNTOimiSt 

blamelessness     sroodness       Inte^ty 
excellence  noliness        morality 

godliness  innocence     purity 

Compare  synonyms  for  virtue. 


rectitude 

rigrht 

righteousness 


slnlessness 

uprightness 

virtue 


■keptie 

SING 

SYNOHTMSs 

carol         ohaat       cliirp         oliirrup         hum  wwrbla 

To  sing  is  primarily  and  ordinarily  to  utter  a  succession  of 
articulate  musical  sounds  with  the  human  voice.  The  word  has 
come  to  include  any  succession  of  musical  sounds;  we  say  the 
bird  or  the  rivulet  sings;  we  speak  of  "the  singing  quality"  of 
an  instrument,  and  by  still  wider  extension  of  meaning  we  say 
the  teakettle  or  the  cricket  sings.  To  chant  is  to  sing  in  solemn 
and  somewhat  uniform  cadence ;  chant  is  ordinarily  applied  to 
non-metrical  religious  compositions.  To  carol  is  to  sing  joy- 
ously, and  to  warble  (kindred  with  whirl)  is  to  sing  with  trills 
or  quavers,  usually  also  with  the  idea  of  joy.  Carol  and  wairbU 
are  especially  applied  to  the  singing  of  birds.  To  chirp  is  to 
utter  a  brief  musical  sound,  perhaps  often  repeated  in  the 
same  key,  as  by  certain  small  birds,  insects,  etc.  To  chirrup 
is  to  utter  a  somewhat  similar  sound;  the  word  is  often  used 
of  a  brief,  sharp  sound  uttered  as  a  signal  to  animate  or 
rouse  a  horse  or  other  animal.  To  hum  is  to  utter  murmuring 
sounds  with  somewhat  monotonous  musical  cadence,  usually 
with  closed  lips;  we  speak  also  of  the  hum  of  machinery,  etc. 


SKETCH 

portrayal 

representatioB 

skeleton 

A  sketch  is  a  rough,  suggestive  presentation  of  anything, 
whether  graphic  or  literary,  commonly  intended  to  be  pre- 
liminary to  a  more  complete  or  extended  treatment.  An  out- 
line gives  only  the  bounding  or  determining  lines  of  a  figure 
or  a  scene ;  a  sketch  may  give  not  only  lines,  but  shading  and 
color,  but  is  hasty  and  incomplete.  The  lines  of  a  sketch  are 
seldom  so  full  and  continuous  as  those  of  an  outline ,  being, 
like  the  shading  or  color,  little  more  than  indications  or  sug- 
gestions according  to  which  a  finished  picture  may  be  made: 
the  artist's  first  representation  of  a  sunset,  the  hues  of  which 
change  so  rapidly,  must  of  necessity  be  a  sketch.  Draft  and 
plan  apply  especially  to  mechanical  drawing,  of  which  onntH^* 
sketch,  and  drawing  are  also  used;  a  plan  is  strictly  a  view 


STNONYMSt 

brief 

delineation 

design 

draft 

drawing 

outline 

painting 

picture 

plan 

skeptic 

a  above,  as  of  a  building  or  machine,  giving  the  lines  of 
irizontal  section,  originally  at  the  level  of  the  ground,  now 

wider  sense  at  any  height;  as,  a  plan  of  the  cellar;  a  plan 
he  attic.  A  mechanical  drawing  is  always  understood  to 
Q  full  detail;  a  draft  is  an  incomplete  or  unfhiished  draw- 
'  a  design  is  such  a  preliminary  sketch  as  indicates  the  ob- 

to  be  accomplished  or  the  result  to  be  attained,  and  is 
erstood  to  be  original.  One  may  make  a  drawing  of  any 
-known  mechanism,  or  a  drawing  from  another  man's  de- 
\;  but  if  he  says,  ''The  design  is  mine,"  he  claims  it  as  his 
.  invention  or  composition.  In  written  composition,  an 
ine  gives  simply  the  main  divisions,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
Qon  "is  often  called  a  skeleton;  a  somewhat  fuller  sugges- 

of  illustration,  treatment,  and  style  is  given  in  a  sketch, 
awyer's  brief  is  a  succinct  statement  of  the  main  facts  in- 
^ed  in  a  case,  and  of  the  main  heads  of  his  argument  on 
its  of  law,  with  reference  to  authorities  cited;  the  brief 
none  of  the  vagueness  of  a  sketch,  being  sufficiently  exact 

complete  to  form,  on  occasion,  the  basis  for  the  decision  of 
court  without  oral  argument,  when  the  case  is  said  to  be 
emitted  on  brief  J^    Compare  design. 

fONTMS.  SKEPTIC 

mostic  deist  doubter  infidel 

keist  disbeliever  freethinker  nnbeliever 

he  skeptic  doubts  divine  revelation ;  the  disbeliever  and  the 
eliever  reject  it,  the  disbeliever  with  more  of  intellectual 
ent,  the  unbeliever  (in  the  common  acceptation)  with  in- 
srence  or  with  opposition  of  heart  as  well  as  of  intellect. 
del  is  an  opprobrious  term  that  might  once  almost  have 
1  said  to  be  geographical  in  its  range.  The  Crusaders 
id  all  Mohammedans  infidels,  and  were  so  called  by  them  in 
m ;  the  word  is  commonly  applied  to  any  decided  opponent 
n  accepted  religion.  The  atheist  denies  that  there  is  a  Grod; 
deist  admits  the  existence  of  God,  but  denies  that  the 
istian  Scriptures  are  a  revelation  from  him;  the  agnostic 
es  either  that  we  do  know  or  that  we  can  know  whether 
e  is  a  God. 

rOHTMS: 

lever  Christian 
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SKILFUL 

STNOHTMSs 

aocomplisked    apt  dezterons    liappjr  proflelcit 

adept  olever     expert  ingeniom     ekHleJ 

adroit  deft        luu&dy  practised     trained 

Skilful  sdgnifies  possesidng  and  using  readily  practical 
knowledge  apd  ability,  having  alert  and  well-trained  faculties 
with  reference  to  a  given  work.  One  is  adept  in  that  for 
which  he  has  a  natural  gift  improved  by  practise;  be  is 
expert  in  that  of  which  training,  experience,  and  study  hare 
given  him  a  thorough  mastery;  he  is  dexterotis  in  that  whirh 
he  can  do  effectively,  with  or  without  training,  especially  in 
work  of  the  hand  or  bodily  activities.  In  the  ease  of  the  noun, 
**an  expert"  denotes  one  who  is  "experienced"  in  the  fullest 
sense,  a  master  of  his  branch  of  knowledge.  A  skilled  work- 
man is  one  who  has  thoroughly  learned  his  trade,  though  be 
may  be  naturally  quite  dull;  a  skilful  workman  has  some  nat- 
ural brightness,  ability,  and  power  of  adaptation,  in  addition 
to  his  acquired  knowledge  and  dexterity.  Compare  clever; 
dkxterity;  power. 

ANTONYMS  t 

awkward      clumsy        inexpert        shiftless       unskilled     untrained 
bungling      helpless       maladroit      unhandy      untaught 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Skilful  at  or  in  a  work,  with  a  pen  or  tool  of  any  kind. 


SLANDER 

SYNONYMS  s 

asporse  defame  disparage  revlU 

baokbite  depreciate  libel  traduce 

oalnmniate  detract  malign  TiUfy 
decry 

To  slander  a  person  is  to  utter  a  false  and  injurious  report 
concerning  him ;  to  defame  is  specifically  and  directly  to  at- 
tack one's  reputation ;  to  defame  by  spoken  words  is  to  slandtf' 
by  written  words,  to  libel.  To  asperse  is,  as  it  were,  to  1k^ 
s|  atter  with  injurious  charges;  to  malign  is  to  circulate  studied 
Til  id  malicious  attacks  upon  character;  to  traduce  is  to  exliibil 
one^s  real  or  assumed  traits  in  an  odious  light;  to  revilf  ^^ 
vilify  is  to  attack  with  vile  abuse.  To  disparage  is  to  represent 
one's  admitted  good  traits  or  acts  as  less  praiseworthy  than 
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I  hey  wouKl  naturally  he  thought  to  he,  as  for  histaiiee,  by 
ascribing  a  man's  benevolence  to  a  desire  tor  popularity  or 
display.  To  libel  or  slander  is  to  make  an  assault  upon  char- 
aeter  and  repute  that  comes  within  the  scope  of  law;  the 
slander  is  uttered,  the  libel  written,  printed,  or  pictured.  To 
backbite  is  to  speak  something  secretly  to  one'^  injury;  to 
calun^niate  is  to  invent  as  well  as  utter  the  injurious  charge. 
One  may  ^abuse/'  ^'assail/'  or  vilify  another  to  his  face;  he 
aeperses,  eaJumniates,  slanders,  or  traduces  him  behind  his 
back.     Compare  dispabage. 


defend  eulogize  extol  laud  praise  yladlcate 

SLANG 

Is 
It  oollo^aiaUsni  Tulaarism  TulaaHty 

A  coUoquialism  is  an  expression  not  coarse  or  low,  and  per- 
haps not  incorrect,  but  below  the  literary  grade ;  educated  per- 
sons are  apt  to  allow  themselves  some  colloquialisms  in  familiar 
conversation,  which  they  would  avoid  in  writing  or  public 
speaking.  Slang,  in  the  primary  sense,  denotes  expressions 
that  are  either  coarse  and  rude  in  themselves  or  chiefly  cur- 
rent among  the  coarser  and  ruder  part  of  the  community; 
there  are  also  many  expressions  current  in  special  senses  in 
«^rtain  communities  that  may  be  characterized  as  slang;  as, 
<*oll^  slang;  club  slang;  racing  slang.  In  the  evolution  of 
^Hnguage  many  words  originally  slang  are  adopted  by  good 
^^Titers  and  speakers,  and  ultimately  take  their  place  as  ac- 
cepted English.  A  vulgarism  is  an  expression  decidedly  in- 
correct, and  the  use  of  which  is  a  mark  of  ignorance  or  low 
breeding.  Cant,  as  used  in  this  connection,  denotes  the  bar- 
wous  jargon  used  as  a  secret  language  by  thieves,  tramps, 
^tc.   Compare  diction  ;  language. 


^THOimiBi 


SLOW 


fUwdUns 

drowsy 

inert 

■Uok 

delayisa 
deUberate 

dmU 

liaaerima 

slngrsisli 

aradval 
laaotiTe 

aaederate 

tardy 

diUtorj 

proerastinatinK 

Slaw  signifies  moving  through  a  relatively  short  distance,  or 
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sound 


with  a  relatively  small  number  of  motions  in  a  given  time;  ilcw 
also  applies  to  that  which  is  a  relatively  long  while  in  begin- 
ning or  accomplishing  something;  a  watch  or  a  clock  is  said 
to  be  slow  when  its  indications  are  behind  those  of  the  standard 
time.  Tardy  is  applied  to  that  which  is  behind  the  proper  or 
desired  time,  especially  in  doing  a  work  or  arriving  at  a  place. 
Deliberate  and  dilatory  are  used  of  persons,  thoUgh  the  latter 
may  be  used  also  of  things,  as  of  a  stream ;  a  person  is  de- 
liberate who  takes  a  noticeably  long  time  to  consider  and  de- 
cide before  acting  or  who  acts  or  speaks  as  if  he  were  de- 
liberating at  every  point;  a  person  is  dilatory  who  lays  aside, 
or  puts  off  as  long  as  possible,  necessary  or  required  action; 
both  words  may  be  applied  either  to  undertaking  or  to  doing. 
Gradual  (from  L.  gradus,  a  step)  signifies  advancing  by  steps, 
and  refers  to  slow  but  regular  and  sure  progression.  Slack 
refers  to  action  that  seems  to  indicate  a  lack  of  tension,  as  of 
muscle  or  of  will,  sluggish  to  action  that  seems  as  if  zeloetant 
to  advance. 

AHTONYMSt 

See  synonyms  for  nimble. 


SNEER 

SYNONYMS  t 
fling  ^X^e  jeer  mock  scoff  tavat 

A  sneer  may  be  simply  a  contemptuous  facial  contoftioDt  or 
it  may  be  some  brief  satirical  utterance  that  throws  a  con- 
temptuous side-light  on  what  it  attacks  without  attempting 
to  prove  or  disprove ;  a  depreciatory  implication  may  be  given 
in  a  sneer  such  as  could  only  be  answered  by  elaborate  argu- 
ment or  proof,  which  would  seem  to  give  the  attack  undue  im- 
portance : 

Who  can  refute  a  sneer  f  Palst  Moral  Philosophy  bk.  t.  eh.  U* 

A  fling  is  careless  and  commonly  pettish ;  a  taunt  is  intentional- 
ly insulting  and  provoking;  the  sneer  is  supercilious;  the  tflK*' 
is  defiant.  The  jeer  and  gibe  are  uttered;  the  gibe  is  bitter, 
and  often  sly  or  covert;  the  jeer  is  rude  and  oj>en.  A  scof 
may  be  in  act  or  word,  and  is  commonly  directed  against  that 
which  claims  honor,  reverence,  or  worship.    Compare  bakt* 


sound 


>SITIONt 

an  essentially  vicious  mind  is  capable  of  a  sneer  at 


SOCIALISM 

itiTisiii  commnnlim  Fabiaaiun 

Uamy  as  defined  by  its  advocates,  is  a  theory  of  civil 
that  aims  to  secure  the  reconstruction  of  society,  in- 
>f  wealth,  and  a  more  equal  distribution  of  the  products 
r  through  the  public  collective  ownership  of  land  and 
(as  distinguished  from  property),  and  the  public  col- 
management  of  all  industries.  Its  aim  is  extended 
al  cooperation;  socialism  is  a  purely  economic  term, 
g  to  landownership  and  productive  capital.  Many 
s  call  themselves  colledivists,  and  their  system  eol- 
n.  Communism  would  divide  all  things,  including  the 
3f  individual  labor,  among  members  of  the  community; 
f  its  advocates  would  abolish  marriage  and  the  family 
.  Anarchism  is  properly  an  antonym  of  socialism,  ae 
i  destroy,  by  violence  if  necessary,  all  existing  govem- 
id  social  order,  leaving  the  future  to  determine  what, 
aing,  should  be  raised  upon  their  ruins. 

SOUND 

rms: 

note  iono 

i  is  the  sensation  produced  through  the  organs  of  hear- 
he  physical  cause  of  this  sensation.  Sound  is  the  most 
lensive  word  of  this  group,  applying  to  anything  that 
lie.  Tom  is  sound  considered  as  having  some  musieal 
or  as  expressive  of  some  feeling;  noise  is  sound  eon- 
without  reference  to  musical  quality  or  as  distinctly 
lal  or  discordant.  Thus,  in  the  most  general  senM 
id  sound  scarcely  differ,  and  we  say  almost  indifferent- 
eard  a  sound/'  or  "I  heard  a  noise. '*  We  speak  of  a 
sical,  or  pleasing  sound,  but  never  thus  of  a  noise,  !■ 
one  mav  denote  either  a  musical  sound  or  the  interval 
two  such  sounds,  but  in  the  most  careful  usage  the 
I  now  distinguished  as  the  "iatej-val,"  leaving  tone  to 
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stand  only  for  the  sound.  Note  in  musie  strictly  denotes  the 
character  representing  a  sound,  but  in  loose  popular  usage  it 
denotes  the  sound  also,  and  becomes  practically  equivalent  to 
tone.  Aside  from  its  musical  use,  tone  is  chiefly  applied  to 
that  quality  of  the  human  voice  by  which  feeling  is  expressed; 
as,  he  spoke  in  a  cheery  tone;  the  word  is  similarly  applied  to 
the  voices  of  birds  and  other  animals,  and  sometimes  to  inani- 
mate objects.  As  used  of  a  musical  instrument,  tone  denotes 
the  general  quality  of  its  sounds  collectively  considered. 

SPEAK 

SYNONYMS  s 

announce  oonverse  dlseonrse  Mur 

artioolate  deolain^  ennnelate  talk 

chat  declare  express  tsU 

cl&atter  deliver  prononace  vtter 

To  utter  is  to  give  forth  as  an  audible  sound,  articulate  or 
not.  To  talk  is  to  utter  a  succession  of  connected  words,  ordi- 
narily with  the  expectation  of  being  listened  to.  To  speak  is 
to  prive  articulate  utterance  even  to  a  single  word;  the  oflScer 
speaks  the  word  of  command,  but  does  not  talk  it.  To  speak 
is  also  to  utter  words  with  the  ordinary  intonation,  as  dis- 
tinj^uished  from  singing.  To  chat  is  ordinarily  to  utter  in  a 
familiar,  conversational  way ;  to  chatter  is  to  talk  in  an  empty, 
ceaseless  way  like  a  magpie. 

PREPOSITIONS: 

Speak  to  (address)  a  person;  speak  with  a  person  (converse 
with  him) ;  speak  of  or  about  a  thing  (make  it  the  subject  of 
remark) ;  speak  on  or  upon  a  subject;  in  parliamentary  lan- 
guage, speak  to  the  question. 

SPEECH 

SYNONYMS: 

address  dissertation  oration  spoaUsf 

discourse  barancne  oratory  talk 

disquisition  langnage  sermon  nttersaee 

Speech  is  the  general  word  for  utterance  of  thought  in  lfl»i- 
ffuage.  A  speech  may  be  the  delivering  of  one's  sentiments  in 
the  simplest  way;  an  oration  is  an  elaborate  and  preparwl 
speech;  a  harangue  is  a  vehement  appeal  to  passion,  or  a 
speech  that  has  ^^mething  disputatious  and  combative  in  it 
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JS3L 


A  dUcaurae  is  a  set  speech  on  a  definite  subject,  intended  to 
convey  instruction.  Compare  ookversatiok  ;  dictign;  lan- 
guage. 


AHTOHTMSt 

hush  silence 


speechlesaness         atiUneM 


taciturnity 


SPONTANEOUS 


avtoBtAtic 


iaipiilsiTe 
instinetlTe 


InTolnntary 
nnbidden 


▼oluntary 
irilllns 


That  is  spontaneous  which  is  freely  done,  with  no  external 
compulsion  and,  in  human  actions,  without  special  premedita- 
ion  or  distinct  determination  of  the  will;  that  is  voluntary 
NrMeh  is  freely  done  with  distinct  act  of  will;  that  is  involun- 
^rory  which  is  independent  of  the  will,  and  perhaps  in  opposi- 
don  to  it;  a  willing  act  is  not  only  in  accordance  with  will,  but 
^th  desire.  Thus  voluntary  and  involuntary,  which  are  an< 
tonyms  of  each  other,  are  both  partial  synonyms  of  spontane- 
ous. We  speak  of  spontaf  ous  g^eneration,  spontaneous  com- 
bustion, spontaneous  S3mipathy,  an  involuntary  start,  an  un- 
bidden tear,  voluntary  agreement,  willing  submission.  A  babe's 
smile  in  answer  to  that  of  its  mother  is  spontaneous;  the  smile 
of  a  pouting  child  wheedled  into  good  humor  is  involuntary. 
In  physiology  the  action  of  the  heart  and  himrs  is  called  in- 
voluntary; the  growth  of  the  hair  and  nails  is  spontaneous; 
the  action  of  swallowing  is  voluntary  up  to  a  certain  point, 
^>eyond  which  it  becomes  involuntary  or  automatic.  In  tha 
^lest  sense  of  that  which  is  not  only  without  the  will  but 
iistinctly  in  opposition  to  it,  or  compulsory,  involuntary  be- 
comes an  antonym,  not  only  of  voluntary  but  of  spontaneous; 
*s,  involuntary  servitude.  A  spontaneous  outburst  of  applause 
s  of  necessity  an  act  of  volition,  but  so  completely  dependent 
>ti  sympathetic  impulse  that  it  would  seem  frigid  to  call  it 
^oluntafy,  while  to  call  it  involuntary  would  imply  some  previ- 
ous purpose  or  inclination  not  to  applaud. 


SPY 
^iTHOinrMSi 

deteetlTe  endssary  aoont 

The  scout  and  the  spy  are  both  employed  to  obtain  informa- 
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tion  of  the  numbers,  movements^  etc.,  of  an  enemy.  The  <ooitf 
lurks  on  the  outskirts  of  the  hostile  army  with  such  coneeal- 
ment  as  the  case  admits  of,  but  without  disguise;  a  spy  enten 
in  disguise  within  the  enemy's  lines.  A  scotU,  if  captured,  has 
the  rights  of  a  prisoner  of  war;  a  spy  is  held  to  have  forfeited 
all  rights,  and  is  liable,  in  case  of  capture,  to  capital  punish- 
ment. An  emissary  is  rather  political  than  military;  sent 
rather  to  secretly  influence  opponents  than  to  bring  informa- 
tion concerning  them ;  so  far  as  he  does*  the  latter,  he  is  not 
only  an  emissary,  but  a  spy. 


STAIN 

STNONTMSs 

blot  discolor        dishoaor       soil         sully  iiage 

oolor       dissraoo       dye  spot       tarmsli       tlat 

To  color  is  to  impart  a  color  desired  or  undesired,  tempo 
rary  or  permanent,  or,  in  the  intransitive  use,  to  assume  a 
color  in  any  way;  as,  he  colored  with  shame  and  vexation.  To 
dye  is  to  impart  a  color  intentionally  and  with  a  view  to 
permanence,  and  especially  so  as  to  pervade  the  substance  or 
fiber  of  that  to  which  it  is  applied.  To  stain  is  primarily  to 
discolor,  to  impart  a  color  undesired  and  perhaps  unintended, 
and  which  may  or  may  not  be  permanent.  Thus,  a  character 
*^dyed  in  the  wool"  is  one  that  has  received  some  early,  penna- 
nent,  and  pervading  influence;  a  diaracter  stained  with  crime 
or  guilt  is  debased  and  perv^erted.  AStain  is,  however,  used  of 
giving  an  intended  and  perliaps  pleasing  color  to  wood,  glass, 
etc.,  by  an  application  of  coloring-matter  which  enters  the  sub- 
stance a  little  below  the  surface,  in  distinction  from  painting, 
in  which  coloring-matter  is  spread  upon  the  surface;  dyeing 
is  generally  said  of  wool,  yam,  cloth,  or  similar  materials 
which  are  dipped  into  the  coloring  liquid.  Figuratively,  4 
standard  or  a  garment  may  be  dyed  with  blood  in  honorable 
warfare;  an  assassin's  weapon  is  stained  with  the  blood  of  bis 
victim.  To  tinge  is  to  color  slightly,  and  may  also  be  used  of 
giving  a  slight  flavor,  or  a  slight  admixture  of  one  ingredient 
or  quality  with  another  that  is  more  pronounced. 
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STATE 

it 

aver  declare  predicate  set  forth 

ftllese  avoaeh       depose  prononnce  specify 

seeert  avow  express  proponnd  swear 

rerate     certify       infonn  protest  tell 

elaim         maintaiii  say  testify 


To  state  (from  L.  sto,  stand)  is  to  set  forth  explicitly,  for- 
ally,  or  particularly  in  speech  or  writing.  Assert  (from  L. 
I,  tOy  and  sero,  bind)  is  strongly  personal,  signifying  to  state 
>ldly  and  positively  what  the  one  making  the  statement  has 
>t  attempted  and  may  not  attempt  to  prove.  Affirm  has  less 
!  egotism  than  assert  (as  seen  in  the  word  self-assertion), 
>ming  nearer  to  aver.  It  has  more  solemnity  than  declare, 
id  more  composure  and  dignity  than  asseverate,  which  is  to 
serf  excitedly.  In  legal  usage,  affirm  has  a  general  agree- 
ent  with  depose  and  testify;  it  differs  from  swear  in  not  in- 
iking  the  name  of  God.  To  assure  is  to  state  with  such  au- 
ority  and  confidence  as  the  speaker  feels  ought  to  make  the 
«rer  sure.  Certify  is  more  formal,  and  applies  rather  to 
ritten  documents  or  legal  processes.  Assure,  certify,  inform, 
)ply  to  the  person;  affirm,  etc.,  to  the  thing.  Assert  is  com- 
itive;  assure  is  conciliatory.  I  assert  my  right  to  cross  the 
ver;  I  assure  my  friend  it  is  perfectly  safe.  To  aver  is  to 
ate  positively  what  is  within  one's  own  knowledge  or  matter 
'  deep  conviction.  One  may  assert  himself,  or  assert  his 
ght  to  what  he  is  willing  to  contend  for;  or  he  may  assert 

discussion  what  he  is  ready  to  maintain  by  argument  or 
idenee.  To  assert  without  proof  is  always  to  lay  oneself 
>en  to  the  suspicion  of  having  no  proof  to  offer,  and  seems 

arrogate  too  much  to  one's  personal  authority,  and  hence  in 
ch  cases  both  the  verb  assert  and  its  noun  assertion  have  an 
if avorable  sense ;  we  say  a  mere  assertion,  a  bare  assertion, 
8  unsupported  assertion;  he  asserted  his  innocence,  has  less 
rce  than  he  affirmed  or  maintained  his  innocence.  Affirm, 
%te,  and  tell  have  not  the  controversial  sense  of  assert,  but 
e  simply  declarative.  To  vindicate  is  to  defend  successfully 
lat  is  assailed.  Almost  every  criminal  will  assert  his  inno- 
nee;  the  honest  man  will  seldom  lack  means  to  vindicate  his 
i^grity. 


stupidity  ^^ 


autontmss 

contradict      controvert     disprove     gainsay     refute  retxmd 

contravene     deny  dispute        oppose       repudiate      waive 


STEEP 

STNOHYMSt 
abmpt  hish  preeipitoiu         mhmrp  ibeer 

High  is  used  of  simple  elevation ;  steep  is  said  only  of  an 
incline  where  the  vertical  measurement  is  sufficiently  great  in 
proportion  to  the  horizontal  to  make  it  difficult  of  aseent. 
Steep  ia  relative;  an  ascent  of  100  feet  to  the  mile  on  a  rail- 
way is  a  steep  grade ;  a  rise  of  500  feet  to  the  mile  makes  a 
steep  wagon-road ;  a  roof  is  steep  when  it  makes  with  the  hori- 
zontal line  an  angle  of  more  than  45**.  A  high  mountain  may 
be  climbed  by  a  winding  road  nowhere  steep,  while  a  little 
hill  may  be  accessible  only  by  a  steep  path.  A  sharp  ascent 
or  descent  is  one  that  makes  a  sudden,  decided  angle  with  the 
plane  from  which  it  starts;  a  sheer  ascent  or  descent  is  per- 
pendicular,  or  nearly  so ;  precipitous  applies  to  that  which  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  precipice,  and  is  used  especially  of  a  descent; 
abrupt  is  as  if  broken  sharply  off,  and  applies  to  either  ac- 
clivity or  declivity.     Compare  high. 

ANTONTMSt 

easy      flat       fl^entle     gradual      horizontal      level      low       slight 


STORM 

STNONTMSt 
asitatioA  distitrbAiioa  taatpeit 

A  storm  is  properly  a  disturbance  of  the  atmosphere,  with 
or  without  rain,  snow,  hail,  or  thunder  and  lightning.  Thus 
we  have  reau-storm,  snovf-storm,  etc.,  and  by  extension,  mag- 
netic storm,  A  tempest  is  a  storm  of  extreme  violence,  always 
attended  with  some  precipitation,  as  of  rain,  from  the  atmos- 
phere. In  the  moral  and  figurative  use,  storm  and  tempest 
are  not  closely  discriminated*  except  that  tempest  commonly 
implies  greater  intensity.  We  speak  of  agitation  of  feelingt 
disturbance  of  mind,  a  storm  of  passion,  a  tempest  of  rage. 

AirrONYMSi 

calm     fair  weather     hush     peace     serenity     stillness     tranquillity 
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STORY 


t 
u 
t 


myth 


Aoral 
veaital 


reeord 

rslatio] 

Ulm 


A  story  is  the  telling  of  some  series  of  connected  incidents 
or  events,  whether  real  or  fictitious,  in  prose  or  verse,  orally 
or  in  writing;  or  the  series  of  incidents  or  events  thus  related 
may  be  termed  a  story.  In  children's  talk,  a  story  is  a  com- 
mon euphemism  for  a  falsehood.  Tdle  is  nearly  synonymous 
with  story,  but  is  somewhat  archaic ;  it  is  used  for  an  imagina- 
tive, legendary,  or  fictitious  recital,  especially  if  of  ancient 
date;  as,  a  fairy  tcile;  also,  for  an  idle  or  malicious  report;  as, 
do  not  tell  tales;  "where  there  is  no  tale-hearer,  the  strife 
ceaaeth/'  Prov.  xxvi,  20.  An  anecdote  tells  briefly  some  ind- 
dent,  assumed  to  be  fact.  If  it  passes  close  limits  of  brevity, 
it  ceases  to  be  an  anecdote,  and  becomes  a  narrative  or  narra- 
tion. A  traditional  or  m3rthical  story  of  ancient  times  is  a 
legend.  A  history  is  often  somewhat  poetically  called  a  storj^; 
as,  the  story  of  the  American  civil  war.  Compare  allbgort; 
ncnoN;  history. 

ANTOHTMB: 

annals  biogrraphy  chronicle  history  memoir 


stnpef action 

sluggishness         s'tnpor 


STUPIDITY 

STNOHTMSi 

apathy         insensibility        slo-wness 
dnlness         obtnseness  slnggislu 

Stupidity  is  sometimes  loosely  used  for  temporary  dulness 
or  partial  stupor,  but  chiefly  for  innate  and  chronic  dulness  and 
sluggishness  of  mental  action,  ohtuseness  of  apprehension,  etc. 
Apathy  may  be  temporary,  and  be  dispelled  by  appeal  to  the 
feelings  or  by  the  presentation  of  an  adequate  motive,  but 
stupidity  is  inveterate  and  commonly  incurable.  Compare 
apathy;  idiocy;  stupor. 

AXTOimiSt 

brilliancy  keenaese  sai^acity 

quickness 
readine8» 


acuteness 

alertness  cleTemess  quickness 

animation  lateUigence 


sense 
sensibility 


stapor 
■nlwidy 
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STNONTMSs 

apatliy 
aspbyzia 
ooma 
fainting: 


STUPOR 

insensiMlitj 

letliarsy 

stupefaction 

swoon 


torpor 
nnoonaeio 


Stupor  is  a  condition  of  the  body  in  which  the  action  of  the 
senses  and  faculties  is  suspended  or  greatly  dolled — ^weaknees 
or  loss  of  sensibility.  The  apathy  of  disease  is  a  mental  afee- 
tion,  a  state  of  morbid  indifference;  lethargy  is  a  morbid  ten- 
dency to  heavy  and  continuous  sleep,  from  which  the  patient 
may  perhaps  be  momentarily  aroused.  Coma  is  a  deep,  ab- 
normal sleep,  from  which  the  patient  can  not  be  aroused,  or 
is  aroused  only  with  diificulty,  a  state  of  profound  insensibiil- 
ity,  perhaps  with  full  pulse  and  deep  stertorous  breathing,  and 
is  due  to  brain-oppression.  Syncope  or  swooning  is  a  sadden 
loss  of  sensation  and  of  power  of  motion,  with  suspension  of 
pulse  and  of  respiration,  and  is  due  to  failure  of  heart-action, 
as  from  sudden  nervous  shock  or  intense  mental  emotion. 
Insensibility  is  a  general  term  denoting  loss  of  feeling  from 
any  cause,  as  from  cold,  intoxication,  or  injury.  Stupor  is 
especially  profound  and  confirmed  insensibility,  properly  coma- 
tose. Asphyxia  is  a  special  form  of  syncope  resulting  from 
partial  or  total  suspension  of  respiration,  as  in  strangulation, 
drowning,  or  inhalation  of  noxious  gases. 


SUBJECTIVE 

STNONTM: 
obieetiTO  . 

Subjective  and  objective  are  synonyms  in  but  one  point  of 
view,  being  for  the  most  part,  strictly  antonyms.  Subjective 
signifies  relating  to  the  subject  of  mental  states,  that  is,  to  the 
person  who  experiences  them;  objective  signifies  relating  to 
the  object  of  mental  states,  that  is,  to  something  outside  the 
perceiving  mind;  in  brief  phrase  it  may  be  said  that  «rf»- 
jective  relates  to  something  witliin  the  mind,  objective  to  some- 
thing without.  A  mountain,  as  a  mass  of  a  certain  size,  eon- 
tour,  color,  etc.,  is  an  objective  fact ;  the  impression  our  voM 
receives,  the  mental  picture  it  forms  of  the  mountain,  is  ^' 
jective.  But  this  subjective  impression  may  become  itself  the 
object  of  thought  (cdled  "subject-object"),  as  when  we  com- 
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re  our  mental  picture  of  the  mountain  with  our  idea  of  a 
ain  or  river.  The  direct  experiences  of  the  soul,  as  joy, 
ief,  hope,  fear,  are  purely  subjective;  the  outward  causes 
these  experiences,  as  prosperity,  bereavement,  disappoint- 
$nt,  are  objective.  That  which  has  independent  existence  or 
thority  apart  from  our  experience  or  thought  is  said  to 
▼e  objective  existence  or  authority;  thus  we  speak  of  the 
jeetive  authority  of  the  moral  law.  Different  individuals 
ly  receive  different  subjective  impressions  from  the  same 
jeetive  fact,  that  which  to  one  is  a  cause  of  hope  being  to 
other  a  cause  of  fear,  etc.  The  style  of  a  writer  is  called 
jeetive  when  it  derives  its  materials  mainly  from  or  reaches 
t  toward  external  objects;  it  is  called  subjective  when  it 
rives  its  materials  mainly  from  or  constancy  tends  to  re- 
rt  to  the  personal  experience  of  the  author.    C(»npare  in- 

IKENT. 


SUBSIDY 
iroimiss 

id  boimty       iademmity      reward  rapport 


llowamoe      gift  pension  snbTontion      tribnte 

wmiu  grant  prominm 

A  subsidy  is  pecuniary  aid  directly  granted  by  government 
an  individual  or  conunercial  enterprise,  or  money  furnished 
one  nation  to  another  to  aid  it  in  carrying  on  war  against 
3ommon  enemy.  A  nation  grants  a  subsidy  to  an  ally,  pays 
tribute  to  a  conqueror.  An  indemnity  is  in  the*  nature  of 
Bgs  limited  and  temporary,  while  a  tribute  might  be  ex- 
ted  indefinitely.  A  nation  may  also  g^ant  a  subsidy  to  its 
n  citizens  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  public  welfare;  as, 
iubsidy  to  a  steamship  company.  The  somewhat  rare  term 
bvention  is  especially  applied  to  a  grant  of  governmental 
I  to  a  literary  or  artistic  enterprise.  Governmental  aid  to 
•wnmercial  or  industrial  enterprise  other  than  a  transporta- 
n  company  is  more  frequently  called  a  bounty  than  a  sub- 
\y;  as,  the  sugar  bounty.  The  word  bounty  may  be  applied 
almost  any  regular  or  stipulated  alloisance  by  a  government 
a  citizen  or  citizens ;  as,  a  bounty  for  enlisting  in  the  army ; 
bounty  for  killing  wolves.  A  bounty  is  offered  for  some- 
ug  to  be  done;  a  pension  is  granted  for  something  that  has 
3n   done. 
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SUBVERT 

flTHONTMfls 

destroy  oTertlirow  rvlm  svpylABt 


To  subvert  is  to  overthrow  from  or  as  from  the  very  fomida- 
tion ;  utterly  destroy ;  bring  to  ruin.  The  word  is  n6w  generally 
figurative,  as  of  moral  or  political  ruin.  To  supetsede  implies 
the  putting  of  something  that  is  wisely  or  unwisely  preferred 
in  the  place  of  that  which  is  removed ;  to  subvert  does  not  im- 
ply substitution.  To  supplant  is  more  often  personal,  signify- 
ing to  take  the  place  of  another,  usually  by  underhanded 
means;  one  is  superseded  by  authority,  supplanted  by  a  rival. 
Compare  abolish. 

AKTONYMflt 

conserve        keep        perpetuate        preserve        sustain        uphold 

SUCCEED 

flTNOKTMSs 
aohieTS    attain    flourish    preTail    prosper    tluiTS    win 

A  person  succeeds  when  he  accomplishes  what  he  attempts, 
or  attair^  a  desired  object  or  result;  an  enterprise  or  under- 
taking succeeds  that  has  a  prosperous  result.  To  win  implies 
that  some  one  loses,  but  one  may  succeed  where  no  one  fails. 
A  solitary  swimmer  succeeds  in  reaching  the  shore;  if  we  say 
he  wins  the  shore  we  contrast  him  with  himself  as  a  possible 
loser.  Many  students  may  succeed  in  study;  a  few  unfi  the 
special  prizes,  for  which  all  compete.     Compare  follow. 

ANTONYMS  t 

be  defeated    come  short     fail     fall  short     lose     miss     miscarry 


SUGGESTION 

SYNONYMS ! 

hint    implication     innuendo     insinuation     intimatioa 

A  suggestion  (from  L.  sub,  under,  and  gero,  bring)  brings 
something  before  the  mind  less  directly  than  by  formal  or  ex- 
plicit statement,  as  by  a  partial  statement,  an  incidental  allu- 
sion, an  illustration,  a  question,  or  the  like.  Suggestion  is 
often  used  of  an  unobtrusive  statement  of  one's  views  or 
wishes  to  another,  leaving  consideration  and  any  consequent 
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fition  entirely  to  his  judgment,  and  is  hence,  in  many  cases, 
he  most  respectful  way  in  which  one  can  convey  his  views 

0  a  superior  or  a  stranger.  A  suggestion  may  be  given  un- 
Qtentionally,  and  even  unconsciously,  as  when  we  say  an  au- 
bor  has  ''a  suggestive  style^"    An  intimation  is  a  suggestion 

1  brief  utterance,  or  sometimes  by  significant  act,  gesture,  or 
dken,  of  one's  meaning  or  wishes;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  often 
be  act  of  a  superior;  as,  Qod  in  his  providence  gives  us  inti- 
nations  of  his  will.  A  hint  is  still  more  limited  in  expression, 
nd  is  always  covert,  but  frequently  with  good  intent;  as,  to 
ive  one  a  hint  of  danger  or  of  opportunity.  InsinucUion  and 
nnuendo  are  used  in  the  bad  sense;  an  insinuation  is  a  covert 
r  partly  veiled  injurious  utterance,  sometimes  to  the  very 
person  attacked;  an  innuendo  is  conmionly  secret  as  well  as 
ly,  as  if  pointing  one  out  by  a  significant  nod  (from  L.  in, 
Q,  to,  and  nuo,  nod). 


SUPERNATURAL 

TNOHTMSt 

miraonloiu  pretematnrAl  snperki 

The  supernatural  {super,  above)  is  above  or  superior  to  the 
ecognized  powers  of  nature;  the  preternatural  (preter,  be- 
ond)  is  aside  from  or  beyond  the  recognized  results  or  opera- 
tons  of  natural  law,  often  in  the  sense  of  inauspicious;  as,  a 
preternatural  gloom.  Miraculous  is  more  emphatic  and  specific 
ban  supernatural,  as  referring  to  the  direct  personal  inter- 
ention  of  divine  power.  Some  hold  that  a  miracle,  as  the 
aising  of  the  dead,  is  a  direct  suspension  and  even  violation 
f  natural  laws  by  the  fiat  of  the  Creator,  and  hence  is.  in  the 
trietest  sense,  supernatural;  others  hold  that  the  miracle  is 
Imply  the  calling  forth  of  a  power  residing  in  the  laws  of 
ature,  but  not  within  their  ordinary  operation,  and  depen- 
ent  on  a  distinct  act  of  God,  so  that  the  miraculous  might  be 
>rmed  "extranatural,"  rather  than  supernatural.  All  that  is 
eyond  human  power  is  superhuman;  as,  prophecy  gives  evi- 
ence  of  superhuman  knowledge;  the  word  is  sometimes  ap- 
lied  to  remarkable  manifestations  of  human  power,  sur- 
assing  all  that  is  ordinary. 

IfTOKTMSt 

comxnon       commonplace     everyday       natural      ordinary       usual 
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SUPPORT 

8TNONTMSS 

bear  cherish  keep  in»liit«l«         s«st«iB 

oarrj  hold  up        •  keep  up  prop  uphold 

Support  and  sustain  alike  signify  to  hold  up  or  keep  up,  to 
prevent  from  falling  or  sinking;  but  sustain  has  a  special  sense 
of  continuous  exertion  or  of  great  strength  continuously  ex- 
erted, as  when  we  speak  of  sustained  endeavor  or  a  sustained 
note ;  a  flower  is  supported  by  the  stem  or  a  temple-roof  by 
arches;  the  foundations  of  a  great  building  sustain  an  enor- 
mous pressure;  to  sustain  life  implies  a  greater  exigency  and 
need  than  to  support  life;  to  say  one  is  sustained  under  afflic- 
tion is  to  say  more  both  of  the  severity  of  the  trial  and  tbe 
completeness  of  the  upholding  than  if  we  say  he  is  supported. 
To  bear  is  the  most  general  word,  denoting  all  holding  up  or 
keeping  up  of  any  object,  whether  in  rest  or  motion;  in  the 
derived  senses  it  refers  to  something  that  is  a  tax  upon  strength 
or  endurance;  as,  to  hear  a  strain;  to  hear  pain  or  grief.  To 
maintain  is  to  keep  in  a  state  or  condition,  especially  in  an 
excellent  and  desirable  condition;  as,  to  maintain  health  or 
reputation;  to  maintain  one's  position;  to  maintain  a  cause 
or  proposition  is  to  hold  it  against  opposition  or  difficulty . 
To  support  may  be  partial,  to  maintain  is  complete;  maintain 
is  a  word  of  more  disrnity  than  support;  a  man  supports  his 
family;  a  state  maintains  an  army  or  navy.  To  prop  is  al- 
ways partial,  signifying  to  add  support  to  something  that  is 
insecure.     Compare  abet;  endure;  keep. 

ANTOlfTMS: 

abandon    break  down    demolish    destroy    let  go  throw  down 

betray       cast  down      desert         drop         overthrow    wreck 

PREPOSITIONS: 

The  roof  is  supported  hif,  on,  or  upon  pillars;  the  family 
was  supported  on  or  upon  a  pittance,  or  by  charity. 


SUPPOSE 

STNONTMS: 

conjeotnro      deem       sness      imagine      avmiiae      tUak 

To  suppose  is  temporarily  to  assume  a  thing  as  true,  either 
with  the  expectation  of  finding  it  so  or  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining what  would  follow  if  it  were  so.    To  suppose  is  also  to 
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bink  a  thing  to  be  true  while  aware  or  conceding  that  the  belief 
ioes  not  rest  upon  any  sure  ground,  and  may  not  accord  with 
act;  or  yet  again,  to  suppose  is  to  imply  as  true  or  involved 
s  a  necessary  inference;  as,  design  supposes  the  existence  of 
designer.  To  conjecture  is  to  put  together  the  nearest  avail - 
ble  materials  for  a  provisional  opinion,  always  with  some  ex- 
pectation of  finding  the  facts  to  be  as  conjectured.  To  imagine 
3  to  form  a  mental  image  of  something  as  existing,  though  its 
ctual  existence  may  be  unknown,  or  even  impossible.  To 
hink,  in  this  application,  is  to  hold  as  the  result  of  thought 
7hat  is  admitted  not  to  be  matter  of  exact  or  certain  knowl- 
dge;  as,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  this  to  be  the  fact;  a 
aore  conclusive  statement  than  would  be  made  by  the  use  of 
tmjecture  or  suppose.    Compare  doubt;  hypothesis. 

LHTONTMflt 

ascertain        be  sure         conclude        discover         know  prove 

SURRENDER 
iTMOinricss 

abandon  eede  glTe  orer         rellnqnlsli 

alienate  glTe  siTe  up  sacrifice 

capitulate       siTC  oneself  np      let  go  yield 

To  surrender  is  to  give  up  upon  compulsion,  as  to  an  enemy 

ti  war,  hence  to  give  up  to  any  person,  passion,  influence,  or 

lower.     To  yield  is  to  give  place  or  give  way  under  pressure, 

nd  hence  imder  compulsion.     Yield  implies  more  softness  or 

)ncession  than  surrender;  the  most  determined  men  may  sur- 

mder  to  overwhelming  force;  when  one  yields,  his  spirit  is 

:  least  somewhat  subdued.    A  monarch  or  a  state  cedes  terri- 

»ry,  perhaps  for  a  consideration ;  surrenders  an  army,  a  navy, 

•   a   fortified  place  to  a  conqueror;  a  military  commander 

?andons  an  untenable  position  or  unavailable  stores.     We 

tcrifice  some|;hing  precious  through  error,  friendship,  or  duty, 

'eld  to  convincing  reasons,  a  stronger  will,  winsome  persua- 

on,  or  superior  force.    Compare  abandon. 

SYNONYMOUS 

SlfOKTMflx 

alike  oqniTalent  like        similar 

eorreepondont       identical  came      cynonyniic 

eorreepondins       interchangeable 

Synonymous   (from  Gr.  syn,  together,  and  onyma,  name) 


taeitnm 

strictly  signifies  being  interchangeable  names  for  the  same 

thing,  or  being  one  of  two  or  more  interchangeable  names  for 

the  same  thing;  to  say  that  two  words  are  aynonymom  is 

strictly  to  say  they  are  alike,  equivcdent,  identical,  or  the  aam 

in  meaning;  but  the  use  of  synonymoue  in  this  atiiei  sense  is 

somewhat  rare,  and  rather  with  reference  to  statements  than 

to  words. 

To  say  that  we  are  morally  developed  is  iynan^movu  with  nying  tiut 
we  have  reaped  what  lomo  one  has  suffered  for  us. 

H.  W.  Bkeohbb  Royal  Truths  p.  204.     [t.  *  v.  IMA.} 

In  the  strictest  sense,  synonymous  words  scarcely  exist;  rare- 
ly, if  ever,  are  any  two  words  in  any  language  eqmvaient  or 
identical  in  meaning;  where  a  difference  in  meaning  ean  not 
easily  be  shown,  a  difference  in  usage  commonly  exists,  so  that 
the  words  are  not  interchangeable.  By  synonymous  words  (or 
synonyms)  we  usually  understand  words  that  coincide  or  neailj 
coincide  in  some  part  of  their  meaning,  and  may  hence  within 
certain  limits  be  used  interchangeably,  while  outside  of  those 
limits  they  may  differ  very  greatly  in  meaning  and  use.  It  is 
the  office  of  a  work  on  synon3ans  to  point  out  these  eorre- 
spondences  and  differences,  that  language  m^y  have  the  flexi- 
bility that  comes  from  freedom  of  selection  within  the  com- 
mon limits,  with  the  perspicuity  and  precision  that  result 
from  exact  choice  of  the  fittest  words  to  express  each  shade 
of  meaning  outside  of  the  common  limits.  To  consider  8^ 
nonymous  words  identical  is  fatal  to  accuracy;  to  forget  that 
they  are  similar,  to  some  extent  equivalent,  and  sometimes  tfi- 
terchang cable,  is  destructive  of  freedom  and  variety. 

SYSTEM 

STNOKTMS: 
manner      metliod       mode        order        resnlasitsr       nle 

Order  in  this  connection  denotes  the  fact  or  result  of  proper 
arran<]:ement  according  to  the  due  relation  or  sequence  of  the 
matters  arranged ;  as,  these  papers  are  in  order;  in  alphabetical 
order.  Method  denotes  a  process,  a  general  or  established  way 
of  doinp^  or  proceeding  in  anything;  rule,  an  authoritative  re- 
quirement or  an  established  course  of  things;  system,  not 
merely  a  law  of  action  or  procedure,  but  a  comprehensive  plan 
in  which  all  the  parts  are  related  to  each  other  and  to  the 
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whole ;  as,  a  system  of  theolo^ ;  a  railroad  system;  the  digestive 
system;  manner  refers  to  the  external  qualities  of  actions,  and 
to  thoee  often  as  settled  and  characteristic;  we  speak  of  a  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  a  method  of  collecting  taxes,  the  rules  hy 
which  assessments  are  made;  or  we  say,  as  a  rule  the  payments 
are  heaviest  at  a  certain  time  of  year;  a  just  tax  may  be  made 
odious  by  the  manner  of  its  collection.  Regularity  applies  to 
the  even  disposition  of  objects  or  uniform  recurrence  of  acts 
in  a  series.  There  may  be  regularity  without  order,  as  in  the 
recurrence  of  paroxysms  of  disease  or  insanity;  there  may  be 
order  without  regularity,  as  in  the  arrangement  of  furniture 
in  a  room,  where  the  objects  are  placed  at  varying  distances. 
Order  commonly  implies  the  design  of  an  intelligent  agent  or 
the  appearance  or  suggestion  of  such  design;  regularity  ap- 
plies to  an  actual  uniform  disposition  or  recurrence  with  no 
suggestion  of  purpose,  and  as  applied  to  human  affairs  is  less 
intelligent  and  more  mechanical  than  order.  The  most  perfect 
order  is  often  secured  with  least  regularity,  as  in  a  fine  essay  or 
oration.  The  same  may  be  said  of  systemic  There  is  a  regu- 
larity of  dividing  a  treatise  into  topics,  paragraphs,  and  sen- 
tences that  is  destructive  of  true  rhetorical  system.  Compare 
habit;  hypothesis. 

AHTOKTMSs 

chaos  deranfirement     disarrangement     disorder     irresrularity 

confusion 

TACITURN 

SYHONTlCSx 

olose  mute  retioont  speeohless 

dimb  reserred  silent  vnoommiinioatiTe 


Dumb,  mute,  silent,  and  speechless  refer  to  fact  or  state; 
taeitum  refers  to  habit  and  disposition.  The  talkative  person 
may  be  stricken  dumb  with  surprise  or  terror;  the  obstinate 
may  remain  mute;  one  may  be  silent  through  preoccupation  of 
mind  or  of  set  purpose;  but  the  taciturn  person  is  averse  to 
the  utterance  of  thought  or  feeling  and  to  communication  with 
others,  either  from  natural  disposition  or  for  the  occasion. 
One  who  is  silent  does  not  speat  at  all;  one  who  is  taciturn 
speaks  when  compelled,  but  in  a  srudjjing  way  that  repels 
further  approach.  Reserved  sugfr»^sts  more  of  method  and  in- 
tention than  taciturn,  applying  often  to  some  special  time  or 
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topic;  one  who  is  communicatiTe  regarding  all  else  may  be 
reserved  about  his  business.  Reserved  is  thus  closely  equiva- 
lent to  uncommunicative,  but  is  a  somewhat  stronger  word, 
often  suggesting  pride  or  haughtiness,  as  when  we  say  one  is 
reserved  toward  inferiors.    Compare  pbide. 

ANTOKTMS: 

communicative    free   garrulous    loquacious    talkative    unrvMrved 

TASTEFUL 

STNONTMSt 

artistio        delicate         eatketio  fastidioma        ai«e 

chaste  deliciona        eetketical        flue  taitf 

dainty  olosant  exquisite 

Elegant  (from  L.  elegans,  select)  refers  to  that  assemblage 
of  qualities  which  makes  anything  choice  to  persons  of  cul- 
ture and  refinement ;  it  refers  to  the  lighter,  finer  elements  of 
beauty  in  form  or  motion,  especially  denoting  that  which  ex- 
hibits faultless  taste  and  perfection  of  finish.  That  which  is 
elegant  is  made  so  not  merely  by  nature,  but  by  art  and  culture; 
a  woodland  dell  may  be  beautiful  or  picturesque,  but  would 
not  ordinarily  be  termed  elegant.  Tasteful  refers  to  that  in 
wliich  the  element  of  taste  is  more  prominent,  standing,  as  it 
were,  more  by  itself,  while  in  elegant  it  is  blended  as  part  of 
the  whole.  Tasty  is  an  inferior  word,  used  colloquially  in  a 
similar  sense.  Chaste  (primarily  pure),  denotes  in  literature 
and  art  that  which  is  true  to  the  higher  and  finer  feelings  and 
free  from  all  excess  or  meretricious  ornament.  Dainty  and 
delicate  refer  to  the  lighter  and  finer  elements  of  taste  and 
beauty,  dainty  tending  in  personal  use  to  an  excessive  scrupu- 
lousness which  is  more  fully  expressed  by  fastidious,  Nice  and 
delicate  botli  refer  to  exact  adaptation  to  some  standard;  the 
bar  of  a  balance  can  be  said  to  be  nicely  or  delicately  poised; 
as  regards  matters  of  taste  and  beauty,  delicate  is  a  higher  and 
more  discriminating  word  than  nice,  and  is  always  used  in  a 
favorable  sense;  a  delicate  distinction  is  one  worth  observing; 
a  nice  distipction  may  be  so,  or  may  be  overstrained  and  unduly 
subtle ;  fine  in  such  use,  is  closely  similar  to  delicate  and  nicf, 
but  (though  capable  of  an  unfavorable  sense)  has  commonly 
a  suggestion  of  positive  excellence  or  admirableness ;  a  ff^ 
touch  does  something;  fine  perceptions  are  to  some  purpose; 
delicate  is  capable  of  the  single  unfavorable  sense  of  frail  or 
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tasteful 
tiMerity 


ragile;  as,  a  delicate  constitution.    Esthetic  or  eathetical  refers 

>  beauty  or  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  especially  from 
ie  philosophic  point  of  view.  Exquisite  denotes  the  utmost 
erfection  of  the  elegant  in  minute  details;  we  speak  of  an 
legant  garment,  an  exquisite  lace.    Exquisite  is  also  applied 

>  intense  keenness  of  any  feeling;  as,  exquisite  delight;  ex- 
uisite  pain.    See  beautiful;  delicious;  fine. 


clumsy 
coarse 
deformed 
dtagustlzis 


displeasing 
distasteful 
fulsome 
gaudy 


grotesque 
harsh 
hideous 
horrid 


Inartistic 
inhartnonious 
meretricious 
offensive 


rough 
rude 
rugged 
tawdry 


siTe  instruotion 

gTe  lesflons 
enleate 
imdoetriaato 


initiate 

instU 

instruct 


nurtnre 
•ohool 


TEACH 

iiaeipline 

driU 

edneate 

emlisliteit  indoetriaato  instraot  tutor 

To  teach  is  simply  to  communicate  knowledge;  to  instruct 

originally y  to  build  in  or  into,  put  in  order)   is  to  impart 

nowledge  with  special  method  and  completeness;  instruct  has 

Iso  an  authoritative  sense  nearly  equivalent  to  command.    To 

iucate  is  to  draw  out  or  develop  harmoniously  the  mental 

owers,  and,  in  the  fullest  sense,  the  moral  powers  as  well. 

o  train  is  to  direct  to  a  certain  result  powers  already  existing. 

'mifi  is  used  in  preference  to  educate  when  the  reference  is 

>  the  inferior  animals  or  to  the  physical  powers  of  man;  as, 

>  train  a  horse;  to  train  the  hand  or  eye.  To  discipline  is  to 
Hng  into  habitual  and  complete  subjection  to  authority; 
iscipline  is  a  severe  word,  and  is  often  used  as  a  euphemism 
>r  punish;  to  be  thoroughly  effective  in  war,  soldiers  must  be 
isdpUned  as  well  as  trained.  To  nurture  is  to  furnish  the 
ire  and  sustenance  necessary  for  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
rowth ;  nurture  is  a  more  tender  and  homelike  word  than  edu^ 
tte.    Compare  education. 


nroNTMSi 

amdaeity 


fooUuurdineMi 
bardi]i€N>d 


TEMERITY 


preevinptioii 


beedlossness 
OTer-eonAdesiee 
preeipitaaey 
preeipitation 

Rashness  applies  to  the  actual  rushing  into  danger  without 


recklessaess 
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oonnting  the  eost;  temerity  denotes  the  needless  exposure  of 
oneself  to  peril  which  is  or  might  be  clearly  seen  to  be  siieL 
Rashness  is  used  chiefly  of  bodily  acts,  temerity  often  of  mental 
or  social  matters;  there  may  be  a  noble  rashness,  but  temerity 
is  always  used  in  a  bad  sense.  We  say  it  is  amazing  that  one 
should  have  had  the  temerity  to  make  a  statement  whieh  could 
be  readily  proved  a  falsehood,  or  to  make  an  unworthy  pro- 
posal to  one  sure  to  resent  it;  in  such  use  temerity  is  often 
closely  allied  to  hardihood,  audacity,  or  presumption,  Ven- 
turesomeness  dallies  on  the  edge  of  danger  and  experiments 
with  it ;  foolhardiness  rushes  in  for  want  of  sense,  heedlessness 
for  want  of  attention,  rashness  for  want  of  reflection,  reckless- 
ness from  disregard  of  consequences.  Audacity,  in  the  sense 
here  considered,  denotes  a  dashing  and  somewhat  reckless  cour- 
age, in  defiance  of  conventionalities,  or  of  other  men's  opinions, 
or  of  what  would  be  deemed  probable  consequences;  as,  the 
audacity  of  a  successful  financier.    Compare  effbontbbt. 

ANTONTMBs 

care  circumspection  hesitation  warineis 

caution  cowardice  timidity 


TERM 

STNOKTMSs 

article  denomiiiation  moniber  phrase 

oondition  ezproMiou  name  word 

Term  in  its  figurative  uses  always  retains  something  of  its 
literal  sense  of  a  boundary  or  limit.    The  articles  of  a  contract 
or  other  instrument  are  simply  the  portions  into  which  it  is 
divided  for  convenience;  the  terms  are  the  essential  statements 
on  whieh  its  validity  depends — as  it  were,  the  landmarks  of  its 
meaning  or  power;   a  condition  is  a  contingent   t^rm  which 
may  become  fixed  upon  the  happening  of  some  contemplated 
event.     In  logic  a  term  is  one  of  the  essential  members  of  a 
proposition,  the  boundary  of  statement  in  some  one  direction. 
Tims,  in  general  use,  term  is  more  restricted  than  word,  ex- 
pression, or  phrase;  a  term  is  a  word  that  limits  meaning  to 
a  fixed  point  of  statement  or  to  a  special  class  of  subjects,  as 
when  we  speak  of  the  definition  of  terms,  that  is  of  the  kcy- 
words  in  any  discussion ;  or  we  say,  that  is  a  legal  or  scientific 
term.    Compare  boundary  ;  diction. 
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TERSE 

(TMONTlCSt 

lirief  eoneise  neat  sliort 

compaot*  ooBdensed  pitlij  suooiaot 

eompendiovs         laooaie  sentontloiu 

ABything  short  or  brief  is  of  relatively  small  extent.  That 
rhich  is  concise  (from  L.  con-,  with,  together,  and  ccedo,  cut) 
i  trimmed  down,  and  that  which  is  condensed  (from  L.  con-, 
nthf  together,  and  densus,  thick)  is,  as  it  were,  pressed  to- 
other, so  as  to  include  as  much  as  possible  within  a  small 
pace.  That  which  is  compendious  (from  L.  com-,  together, 
nd  pendo,  weigh)  gathers  the  substance  of  a  matter  into  a 
ew  words,  weighty  and  effective.  The  succinct  (from  L.  suc- 
inctus,  from  sub-,  under,  and  cingo,  gird;  girded  from  below) 
as  an  alert  effectiveness  as  if  girded  for  action.  The  summary 
i  eompacted  to  the  utmost,  often  to  the  point  of  abruptness; 
8,  we  speak  of  a  summary  statement  or  a  summary  dismissal. 
ITiat  which  is  terse  (from  L.  tersus,  from  tergo,  rub  off)  has 
n  elegant  and  finished  completeness  within  the  smallest  possi- 
•le  compass,  as  if  rubbed  or  polished  down  to  the  ufmost.  A 
ententious  style  is  one  abounding  in  sentences  that  are  singly 
triking  or  memorable,  apart  from  the  context;  the  word  may 
e  used  invidiously  of  that  which  is  pretentiously  oracular. 
I  pithy  utterance  gives  the  gist  of  a  matter  effectively,  whether 
[1  rude  or  elegant  style. 

LHTOHYMSt 

diffuse       lengthy       long       prolix       tedious        verbose       wordy 

TESTIMONY 

TMOHTMSs 

mfidaTit  attestation  deposition  proof 

aAntaiion  oertifloation         OTidonoo  witness 

Testimony,  in  legal  as  well  as  in  common  use,  signifies  the 
tatements  of  witnesses.  Deposition  and  affidavit  denote  testi- 
iony  reduced  to  writing;  the  deposition  differs  from  the  affi- 
avit  in  that  the  latter  is  voluntary  and  without  cross-exami- 
ation,  while  the  former  is  made  under  interrogatories  and  sub- 
let to  cross-examination.  Evidence  is  a  broader  term,  in- 
uding  the  testimony  of  witnesses  and  all  facts  of  every  kind 
lat  tend  to  prove  a  thing  true;  we  have  the  testimony  of  a 
aveler  that  a  fugitive  passed  this  way;  his  footprints  in  the 
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sand  are  additional  evidence  of  the  fact.     Compare  demon- 
stration;  OATH. 

THEREFORE 

STNOKTMSt 

aooordingly  eonsequently         tken  wkemoe 

beoaiue  hence  thenee  wherefore 

There forcy  signifjdng  for  that  (or  this)  reason,  is  the  most 
precise  and  formal  word  for  expressing  the  direct  conclusion 
of  a  chain  of  reasoning;  then  carries  a  similar  but  slighter 
sense  of  inference,  which  it  gives  incidentally  rather  than  for- 
mally; as,  ''All  men  are  mortal;  CsBsar  is  a  man;  therefore 
CsBsar  is  mortal ;"  or,  "The  contract  is  awarded ;  then  there  is 
no  more  to  be  said."  Consequently  denotes  a  direct  result, 
but  more  frequently  of  a  practical  than  a  theoretic  kind;  as, 
"Important  matters  demand  my  attention ;  consequently  I  shall 
not  sail  to-day."  Consequently  is  rarely  used  in  the  formal 
conclusions  of  logic  or  mathematics,  but  marks  rather  the  freer 
and  looser  style  of  rhetorical  argument.  Accordingly  denotes 
correspondence,  which  may  or  may  not  be  consequence;  it  Is 
often  used  in  narration ;  as,  "The  soldiers  were  eager  and  con- 
fident ;  accordingly  they  sprang  forward  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand." Thence  is  a  word  of  more  sweeping  inference  than 
there  fore,  applying  not  merely  to  a  single  set  of  premises,  but 
often  to  all  that  has  gone  before,  including  the  reasonable  in- 
ferences that  have  not  been  formally  stated.  Wherefore  is  the 
correlative  of  therefore^  and  whence  of  her^e  or  thence,  ap- 
pending the  inference  or  conclusion  to  the  previous  statement 
without  a  break.     Compare  synonyms  for  because. 


THRONG 

STNOKTMS: 

oonoonrse     erowd     host     Jam     mass    mnltltitde    vma 

A  crowd  is  a  company  of  persons  filling  to  excess  the  space 
they  occupy  and  pressing  inconveniently  upon  one  another; 
the  total  number  in  a  crowd  may  be  great  or  small.  Thrcn^ 
is  a  word  of  vastness  and  dignity,  always  implying  that  the 
persons  are  numerous  as  well  as  pressed  or  pressing  closely 
together;  there  may  be  a  dense  crowd  in  a  small  room,  but 
there  can  not  be  a  throng.     Host  and  multitude  both  imply 
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yast  numbers,  but  a  multitude  may  be  dif^ed  over  a  great 
space  so  as  to  be  nowhere  a  crowd;  host  is  a  military  term, 
and  properly  denotes  an  assembly  too  orderly  for  crowding. 
Concourse  signifies  a  spontaneous  gathering  of  many  person& 
moved  by  a  common  impulse,  and  has  a  suggestion  oC  stateli- 
ness  not  found  in  the  word  crowd,  while  suggesting  less  mass- 
ing and  pressure  than  is  indicated  by  the  word  throng. 


TIME 

STirOHTMSs 

as^  ooB  period  raeoession 

date  epook  season  term 

dvratioii  era  sequence  while 

Sequence  and  succession  apply  to  events  viewed  as  following 
one  another;  time  and  duration  denote  something  conceived  of 
as  enduring  while  events  take  place  and  acts  are  done.    Accord- 
ing to  the  necessary  conditions  of  human  thought,  events  are 
contained  in  time  as  objects  are  in  space,  time  existing  before 
the  event,  measuring  it  as  it  passes,  and  still  existing  when 
the  event  is  past.    Duration  and  succession  are  more  general 
Words  than  time;  we  can  speak  of  infinite  or  eternal  duration 
or  succession,  but  time  is  commonly  contrasted  with  eternity. 
Time  is  measured  or  measurable  duration. 


TIP 

dip  incline  list  slope 

heel  OTcr  lean  slant  tilt 

To  tilt  or  tip  is  to  throw  out  of  a  horizontal  position  by 
raising  one  side  or  end  or  lowering  the  other;  the  words  are 
closely  similar,  but  tilt  suggests  more  of  fluctuation  or  insta- 
bility. Slant  and  slope  are  said  of  things  somewhat  fixed  or 
permanent  in  a  position  out  of  the  horizontal  or  perpendicular ; 
the  roof  slants,  the  hill  slopes.  Incline  is  a  more  formal  word 
for  tip,  and  also  for  slant  or  slope.  To  cant  is  to  set  slanting- 
ly; in  many  cases  tip  and  cant  might  be  interchanged,  but  tip 
18  more  temporary,  often  momentary;  one  tips  a  pail  so  that 
the  water  flows  over  the  edge;  a  mechanic  cants  a  table  by 
making  or  setting  one  side  higher  than  the  other.  A  vessel 
careens  in  the  wind;  lists,  usually,  from  shifting  of  cargo,  from 
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water  in  the  hold,  etc  Careening  is  always  toward  one  side  or 
the  other;  Usting  may  be  forward  or  astern  as  well.  To  heel 
over  is  the  same  as  to  careen,  and  must  be  distinguished  from 
"keel  ovei'/'  which  is  to  capsize. 


TIRE 

STNONTMSs 
ezhanst     fas     fatisuo    harass    jade    wsar  out     weary 

To  tire  is  to  reduce  strength  in  any  degree  by  exertion;  one 
may  be  tired  just  enough  to  make  rest  pleasant,  or  even  un- 
consciously tired,  becoming  aware  of  the  fact  only  when  he 
ceases  the  exertion;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  be,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  phrase,  "too  tired  to  stir*' ;  but  for  this  ex- 
treme condition  the  stronger  words  are  commonly  used.  One 
who  is  fatigued  suffers  from  a  conscious  and  painful  lack  of 
strength  as  the  result  of  some  overtaxing;  an  invalid  may  be 
fatigued  with  very  slight  exertion ;  when  one  is  wearied,  the  pain- 
ful lack  of  strength  is  the  result  of  long-continued  demand  or 
strain;  one  is  exhausted  when  the  strain  has  been  so  severe 
and  continuous  as  utterly  to  consume  the  strength,  so  that  fur- 
ther exertion  is  for  the  time  impossible.  One  is  fagged  by 
drudgery ;  he  is  jaded  by  incessant  repetition  of  the  same  act 
imtil  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  or  well-nigh  impossible; 
as,  a  horse  is  jaded  by  a  long  and  unbroken  journey. 

ANTONTMSs 


Invigorate 
recreate 


refresh 
relax 


relieve 
repose 


rest 
reslore 


maolilne 
meoliaiiism 


vtenfil 
weapoB 


TOOL 

STNOKTMSs 

apparatus  implement 

applianoe  instnunent 

A  tool  is  something  that  is  both  contrived  and  used  for  ex- 
tending the  force  of  an  intelligent  agent  to  something  that  is 
to  be  operated  upon.  Those  things  by  which  pacific  and  indus- 
trial operations  are  performed  are  alone  properly  called  tools, 
those  designed  for  warlike  purposes  being  designated  weapons. 
An  instrument  is  anything  through  which  power  is  applied 
and  a  result  produced ;  in  general  usage,  the  word  is  of  con- 
siderably wider  meaning  than  tool;  as,  a  piano  is  a  musical 
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instrument.    Instrument  is  the  word  usually  applied  to  tools 
used  in  sdentifie  pursuits;  as,  we  speak  of  a  surgeon's  or  an 
optician's  instruments.    An  implement  is  a  mechanical  agency 
considered  with  reference  to  some  specific  purpose  to  which  it 
is  adapted;  as,  an  agricultural  implement;  implements  of  war. 
Implement  is  a  less  technical  and  artificial  term  than  tool. 
The  paw  of  a  tiger  might  be  termed  a  terrible  implement,  but 
not  a  tool.  A  utensil  is  that  which  may  be  used  for  some  special 
purpose;  the  word  is  especially  applied  to  articles  used  for 
domestic  or  agricultural  purposes;  as,  kitchen  utensils;  farm- 
ing utensils.    An  appliance  is  that  which  is  or  may  be  applied 
to  the  accomplishment  of  a  result,  either  independently  or  as 
subordinate  to  something  more  extensive  or  important;  every 
mechanical  tool  is  an  appliance,  but  not  every  appliance  is  a 
tool;  the  traces  of  a  harness  are  appliances  for  traction,  but 
they  are  not  tools.    Mechanism  is  a  word  of  wide  meaning, 
denoting  any  combination  of  mechanical  devices  for  unitc*d 
action.    A  machine  in  the  most  general  sense  is  any  mechanical 
instrument  for  the  conversion  of  motion ;  in  this  sense  a  lever 
is  a  machine;  but  in  more  commonly  accepted  usage  a  machine 
is  distinguished  from  a  tool  by  its  complexity,  and  by  the 
combination  and  coordination  of  powers  and  movements  for 
the  production  of  a  result.    A  chisel  by  itself  is  a  tool;  when 
it  is  set  so  as  to  be  operated  by  a  crank  and  pitman,  the  entire 
mechanism  is  called  a  machine;  as,  a  mortising-moo^tn^.     An 
apparatus  may  be  a  machine,  but  the  word  is  commonly  used 
£or  a  collection  of  distinct  articles  to  be  used  in  connection  or 
combination  for  a  certain  purpose — a  mechanical  equipment; 
as,  the  apparatus  of  a  gynmasium;  especially,  for  a  collection 
of  appliances  for  some  scientific  purpose;  as,  a  chemical  or 
surgical  apparatus;  an  apparatus  may  include  many  tools,  in- 
struments, or  implements.    Implement  is  for  the  most  part  and 
titensil  is  altogether  restricted  to  the  literal  sense;  instrument, 
machine,  and  tool  have  figurative  use,  instrument  being  used 
largely  in  a  good,  tool  always  in  a  bad  sense ;  machine  inclines 
to  the  unfavorable  sense,  as  implying  that  human  agents  are 
made  mechanically  subservient  to  some  controlling  will;  as,  an 
instrument  of  Providence;  the  tool  of  a  tyrant;  a  political 
■machine. 
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TOPIC 

STNONTMSs 

divisioii        issue  motion         propositton         svbjeet 

liead  matter        point  question  tkeae 

A  topic  (from  Gr.  topos,  place)  is  a  head  of  discourse. 
Since  a  topic  for  discussion  is  often  stated  in  the  form  of  a 
question,  qtteation  has  come  to  be  extensively  used  to  denote  a 
debatable  topic,  especially  of  a  practical  nature — an  issue;  as. 
the  labor  question;  the  temperance  question.  In  deliberative 
assemblies  a  proposition  presented  or  moved  for  acceptance 
is  called  a  motion,  and  such  a  motion  or  other  matter  for  con- 
sideration is  known  as  the  question,  since  it  is  or  may  be  stated 
in  interrogative  form  to  be  answered  by  each  member  with  a 
vote  of  "aye"  or  "no" ;  a  member  is  required  to  speak  to  the 
question;  the  chairman  puts  the  question.  In  speaking  or 
writing  the  general  subject  or  theme  may  be  termed  the  topic, 
though  it  is  more  usual  to  apply  the  latter  term  to  the  subor- 
dinate divisions,  points,  or  heads  of  discourse;  as,  to  enlarge 
on  this  topic  would  carry  me  too  far  from  my  subject;  a  pleas- 
ant drive  will  suggest  many  topics  for  conversation. 


TRACE 

SYNONYMS  s 

footmark        impression        remains         token        trail 
footprint         mark  remnant        track         Teftige 

footstep  memorial  sign 

A  memorial  is  that  which  is  intended  or  fitted  to  bring  to 
remembrance  something  that  has  passed  away ;  it  may  be  vast 
and  stately.  On  the  other  hand,  a  slight  token  of  regard  may 
be  a  cherished  memorial  of  a  friend;  either  a  concrete  object 
or  an  observance  may  be  a  memorial,  A  vestige  is  always 
slight  compared  with  that  whose  existence  it  recalls;  as,  scat- 
tered mounds  containing  implements,  weapons,  etc.,  are  t?«- 
iiges  of  a  former  civilization.  A  vestige  is  always  a  part  of 
that  whieh  has  passed  away;  a  trace  may  be  merely  the  iiwt 
made  by  something  that  has  been  present  or  passed  by,  and 
that  is  still  existing,  or  some  slight  evidence  of  its  presence  or 
of  the  effect  it  has  produced;  as,  traces  of  game  were  observed 
by  the  hunter.     Compare  characteristic. 
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tramaetlon 

TRANSACT 

STNONTMSt 

aeoofliplish  qbxtj  oa  do  perf onn 

act  ooaduct  negotiate  treat 

There  are  many  acts  that  one  may  do,-  accomplish,  or  per- 
form unaided;  what  he  transacts  is  by  means  of  or  in  asso- 
ciation with  others;  one  may  do  a  duty^  perform  a  vow,  ac- 
complish a  task,  but  he  transctcts  business,  since  that  always 
involves  the  agency  of  others.    To  negotiate  and  to  treat  are 
likewise  collective  acts,  but  both  these  words  lay  stress  upon 
deliberation,  with  adjustment  of  mutual  claims  and  interests^ 
transact,  while  it  may  depend  upon  previous  deliberation,  states 
execution  only.     Notes,  bills  of  exchange,  loans,  and  treaties 
are  said  to  be  negotiated,  the  word  so  used  covering  not.  merely 
the  preliminary  consideration,  but  the  final  settlement.    Nego- 
tiate has  more  reference  to  execution  than  treat;  nations  may 
treat  of  peace  without  result,  but  when  a  treaty  is  negotiated, 
peace  is  secured;  the  citizens  of  the  two  nations  are  then  free 
to  transact  business  with  one  another.     Compare  DO. 


TRANSACTION 

act     action    aifair     bnfliness     deed     doing    proceeding 

One's  €u:ts  or  deeds  may  be  exclusively  his  own ;  his  transac- 
tions involve  the  agency  or  participation  of  others.  A  trans- 
tMction  is  something  completed;  a  proceeding  is  or  is  viewed  as 
something  in  progress;  but  since  transaction  is  often  used  to 
include  the  steps  leading  to  the  conclusion,  while  proceedings 
may  result  in  action,  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  words 
becomes  sometimes  quite  faint,  though  transaction  often  empha- 
sizes the  fact  of  something  done,  or  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
Both  transactions  and  proceedings  are  used  of  the  records  of  a 
deliberative  body,  especially  when  published;  strictly  used, 
the  two  are  distinguished;  as,  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  give  in  full  the  papers  read; 
the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philological  Association  g^ive 
in  full  the  business  done,  with  mere  abstracts  of  or  extracts 
from  the  papers  read.    Compare  act;  business. 
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TRANSCENDENTAL 

STNONTlESt 
•  priori     iatuitlTe    ovigiaal   primordial    tnuuooBdnt 

Intfiitive  truths  are  those  which  ire  in  the  mind  independent- 
ly of  all  experience,  not  being  derived  from  experience  nor 
limited  by  it,  as  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part,  or  that 
things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  tiling  are  equal  to  one  an- 
other. All  intuitive  truths  or  beliefs  are  transcendental.  But 
transcendental  is  a  wider  term  than  intuitive,  including  all 
within  the  limits  of  thought  that  is  not  derived  from  experi- 
ence, as  the  ideas  of  space  and  time.  ''Being  is  transcendental 
....  As  being  can  not  be  included  under  any  genus,  but 
transcends  them  all,  so  the  properties  or  affections  of  being 
have  also  been  called  transcendental/'  K.-F.  Vocab.  PhUos. 
p.  530.  ^* Transcendent  he  [Kant]  employed  to  denote  what 
is  wholly  beyond  experience,  being  neither  given  as  an  a  poste- 
riori nor  a  priori  dement  of  cognition — what  therefore  tran- 
scends every  category  of  thought."  K.-F.  Voc<ib.  Philos.  p. 
531.  Transcendental  has  been  applied  in  the  language  of  the 
Emersonian  school  to  the  soul's  supposed  intuitive  knowledge 
of  things  divine  and  human,  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  be- 
ing known  to  man.    Compare  mysterious. 


TRANSIENT 


SYNONTMSt 

brief 

ephemeral 

eTanescent 


fleetine 
fllttine 
flyins 


fngitlTe 

momentary 

passing 


sliort 

tempertfT 
transitorj 


Transient  and  transitory  are  both  derived  from  the  same 
oripnal  source  (from  L.  trans,  over,  and  eo,  go),  denoting 
that  which  quickly  passes  or  is  passing  away,  but  there  is  be- 
tween them  a  fine  shade  of  difference.  A  thing  is  transient 
which  in  fact  is  not  lasting;  a  thing  is  transitory  which  by  its 
very  nature  must  soon  pass  away;  a  thing  is  temporary  (from 
T^.  tern  pus,  time)  which  is  intended  to  last  or  be  made  use  of 
but  a  little  while;  as,  a  transient  joy;  this  transitory  life;  a 
temporary  chairman.  Ephemeral  (from  Gr.  epi,  on,  an<l 
hemera,  day)  literally  lasting  but  for  a  day,  often  marks  more 
stronirly  than  transient  exceeding  brevity  of  duration;  it  agrees 
with  transitory  in  denoting  that  its  object  is  destined  to  pass 
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way,  but  is  stronger,  as  denoting  not  only  its  certain  but  its 
[jeedy  extinction ;  thus  that  which  is  ephemeral  is  looked  upon 
s  at  once  slight  and  perishable,  and  the  word  carries  often  a 
aggestion  of  contempt ;  man's  life  is  transitory,  a  butterfly's  ex- 
itence  is  ephemeral;  with  no  solid  qualities  or  worthy  achieve- 
lents  a  pretender  may  sometimes  gain  an  ephemeral  popu- 
irity.  That  which  is  fleeting  is  viewed  as  in  the  act  of  passing 
wiftly  by,  and  that  which  is  fugitive  (from  L.  fugio,  flee)  as 
luding  attempts  to  detain  it;  that  which  is  evanescent  (from 
u  evanesco,  from  e,  out,  and  vanuSf  empty,  vain)  as  in  the 
ct  of  vanishing  even  while  we  gaze,  as  the  hues  of  the  sunset. 

JITONTM81 

ftbldlniT      eternal  immortal         lasting  perpetual   undjinir 

enduring  everlasting  imperishable  permanent   persistent  unfading 


^TKONTMSs 

•oalitlon 

«ombinatlo]i 

eoAoert 


UNION 


oonjimction        Jnnoture  nnifioatloii 

oooperation         oneness  nnlty 

Junction 


Unity  is  oneness,  the  state  of  being  one,  especially  of  that 
7hich  never  has  been  divided  or  of  that  which  can  not  be  con- 
eived  of  as  resolved  into  parts;  as,  the  unity  of  God  or  the 
\nity  of  the  human  soul.  Union  is  a  bringing  together  of 
hings  that  have  been  distinct,  so  that  they  combine  or  coalesce 
0  form  a  new  whole,  or  the  state  or  condition  of  things  thus 
ironght  together;  in  a  union  the  separate  individuality  of  the 
hings  united  is  never  lost  sight  of;  we  speak  of  the  union  of 
he  parts  of  a  fractured  bone  or  of  the  union  of  hearts  in  mar- 
iage.  But  unity  can  be  said  of  that  which  is  manifestly  or 
ven  conspicuously  made  up  of  parts,  when  a  single  purpose 
»r  ideal  is  so  subserved  by  all  that  their  possible  separateness 
3  lost  sight  of;  as,  we  speak  of  the  unity  of  the  human  body, 
»r  of  the  unity  of  the  church.  Compare  allianob;  assooia- 
ion;  attachment;  hai^mony;  marriage. 

LHTONTMS: 

analysis 

contrariety 

decomposition 


disconnection 

disunion 

schism 

disjunction 

division 

separation 

dissociation 

divorce 

severance 
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Tacant 


USUAL 

SYNONYMS  I 

aocustomed    eTery-day     ceneral        ordinary         pmUle 
oonunon  familiar       nabitnal     prevallnig     recvlsr 

oustomary       frequent       normal        preTalent       ironted 

Usual  (from  L.  usus,  use,  habit,  wont)  signifies  such  as 
regularly  or  often  recurs  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  or  is 
habitually  repeated  in  the  life  of  the  same  person.  Ordinary 
(from  L.  or  do,  order)  signifies  according  to  an  established 
order,  hence  of  every-day  occurrence.  In  strictness,  common 
and  general  apply  to  the  greater  number  of  individuals  in  a 
class ;  but  both  words  are  in  good  use  as  applying  to  the  greater 
number  of  instances  in  a  series,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  speak 
of  one  person's  common  practise  or  general  custom,  thou^ 
ordinary  or  usual  would  in  such  case  be  preferable.  Compare 
general;  normal. 

ANTONYMS: 

exceptional        infrequent  rare  strange  unparalleled 

extraordinary    out-oi-the-w  ay    singular    uncommon    unusual 


UTILITY 

SYNONYMS: 

advantase  expediency  servioeableneu 

avail  profit  nse 

benefit  service  usefnlnesa 

Utility  (from  L.  utilis,  useful)  signifies  primarily  the  quality 
of  being  useful,  but  is  somewhat  more  abstract  and  philosophical 
than  usefulness  or  tJtse,  and  is  ofteu  employed  to  denote  adapta- 
tion to  produce  a  valuable  result,  while  usefulness  denotes  the 
actual  production  of  such  result.  We  contrast  beauty  and 
utility.  We  say  of  an  invention,  its  utility  is  questionable,  or. 
on  the  other  hand,  its  usefulness  has  been  proved  by  ample 
trial,  or  I  have  found  it  of  use;  still,  utility  and  usefulness  are 
frequently  interchanged.  Expediency  (from  L.  ex,  out,  and 
pes,  foot;  literally,  the  getting  the  foot  out)  refers  primarily 
to  escape  from  or  avoidance  of  some  difficulty  or  trouble; 
either  expediency  or  utility  may  be  used  to  signify  profit  or 
advantage  considered  apart  from  right  as  the  ground  of  moral 
obligation,  or  of  actions  that  have  a  moral  character,  expedi- 
ency denoting  immediate  advantage  on  a  contracted  view,  and 
especially  with  reference  to  avoiding  danger,  difficulty,  or  less, 
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iifliial 
▼aoant 


while  utility  may  be  so  broadened  as  to  cover  all  existence 
through  all  time,  as  in  the  utilitarian  theory  of  morals.  Policy 
is  often  used  in  a  kindred  sense,  more  positive  than  expediency 
but  narrower  than  utility,  as  in  the  proverb,  "Honesty  is  the 
best  policy.'*    Compare  profit. 


disadvantage 

folly 

futility 


impolicy 

inadequacy 

inexpediency 


Inutility 
unprofitableness 


uselessness 
worthlessness 


VACANT 

BTlfONTMS: 

IiUuiIl       leisure  nnfllled 

empty      unemployed     nnooonpied 


untenanted     Toid 
Taeuons  iraste 


That  is  empty  which  contains  nothing;  that  is  vacant  which 
is  without  that  which  has  filled  or  might  be  expected  to  fill  it ; 
vacant  has  extensive  reference  to  rights  or  possibilities  of  occu- 
pancy. A  vacant  room  may  not  be  empty,  and  an  empty  house 
may  not  be  vacant.  Vacant,  as  derived  from  the  Latin,  is  ap- 
plied to  things  of  some  dignity ;  empty,  from  the  Saxon,  is  pre- 
ferred in  speaking  of  slight,  common,  or  homely  matters,  though 
it  may  be  applied  with  special  force  to  the  highest;  we  speak 
of  empty  space,  a  vacant  lot,  an  empty  dish,  an  empty  sleeve, 
a  vacant  mind,  an  empty  heart,  an  empty  boast,  a  vacant  office, 
a  vacant  or  leisure  hour.  Void  and  devoid  are  rarely  used  in 
the  literal  sense,  but  for  the  most  part  confined  to  abstract  re- 
lations, devoid  being  followed  by  of,  and  having  with  that  addi- 
tion the  effect  of  a  prepositional  phrase;  as,  the  article  is 
fievoid  of  sense;  the  contract  is  void  for  want  of  consideration. 
Waste,  in  this  connection,  applies  to  that  which  is  made  so  by 
devastation  or  ruin,  or  gives  an  impression  of  desolation,  espe- 
cially as  combined  with  vastness,  probably  from  association 
of  the  words  waste  and  vast ;  waste  is  applied  also  to  unculti- 
\rated  or  unproductive  land,  if  of  considerable  extent ;  we  speak 
of  a  waste  track  or  region,  but  not  of  a  waste  city  lot.  Vacu- 
ous refers  to  the  condition  of  being  empty  or  vacant,  regarded 
as  continuous  or  characteristic. 


airroifTMS: 

brimful              busy 

filled 

inhabited 

overflowing 

brimmed           crammed 

full 

jammed 

packed 

brimming         crowded 

gorged 

occupied 

replete 

Tain 
Tenerate 
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VAIN 


STNONTMSt 

abortive 

baseless 

bootless 

deceitful 

delusive 

empty 

frivolons 

fruitless 


futile 

idle 

inconstant 

ineffectual 

nugatory 

null 

profitless 

shadonTy 


trilUuK 

trivial 

unaTailins 

unimportant 

unprofitable 

unreal 

unsatisfying 


unsenieeaUs 

unsubstaatis) 

useless 

valueless 

vapid 

visionary 

irortbless 


Vain  (from  L.  vanus,  empty)  keeps  the  etymological  idea 
through  all  changes  of  meaning;  a  vain  endeavor  is  empty  of 
result,  or  of  adequate  power  to  produce  a  result,  a  vain  pre- 
tension is  empty  or  destitute  of  support,  a  vain  person  has  a 
conceit  tliat  is  empty  or  destitute  of  adequate  cause  or  reason. 
That  which  is  bootless,-  fruitless^  or  profitless  fails  to  accom- 
plish any  valuable  result;  that  which  is  abortive,  ineffectwA, 
or  unavailing  fails  to  accomplish  a  result  that  it  was,  or  was 
supposed  to  be,  adapted  to  accomplish.  That  which  is  useless, 
futile,  or  vain  is  inherently  incapable  of  accomplishing  a  speci- 
fied result.  Usehss,  in  the  widest  sense,  signifies  not  of  use 
for  any  valuable  purpose,  and  is  thus  closely  similar  to  value- 
less and  worthless.  Fruitless  is  more  finnl  than  ineffectual,  ai^ 
applying  to  the  sum  or  harvest  of  ciuloavor.  That  which  is 
useless  lacks  actual  fitness  for  a  }>urp(>se;  tliat  which  is  vain 
lacks    imaginable    fitness       Compare    vacant;    ostentatiox; 

PRIDE. 


AKTONTMS: 

adciiuate 
advantageous 
beneficial 
competent 


effective 
efficient 
expedient 
potent 


powerful 
profitable 
real 
serviceable 


solid 
sound 
substantia 
sufllcient 


useful 
valid 
valuable 
worthy 


Compare  synonjrms  for  utility. 


VENAL 

STNONTMS: 

hireling  mercenary  pnroliasable  salable 

Venal  (from  L.  venalis,  from  venum.  sale)  signifies  ready  to 
sell  one's  influence,  vote,  or  e<Toi*ts  for  money  or  other  con- 
sideration; mercenary  (from  L.  mercenarius,  from  merceSj  pay. 
reward)  sip:nifies  influenced  chiefly  or  only  by  desire  for  gain 
or  reward;  thus,  etymolopcally,  the  mercenary  can  be  hired, 
while  the  venal  are  openly  or  actually  for  sale;  hireling  (firom 
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AS.  hyrling,  from  hyr)  signifies  serving  for  hire  or  pay,  or 
having  the  spirit  or  character  of  one  who  works  or  of  that 
which  is  done  directly  for  hire  or  pay.  Mercenary  has  especial 
application  to  character  or  disposition ;  as,  a  weteemary  spirit ; 
mercenary  n^otives — t.  e,,  a  spirit  or  motives  to  which  money 
is  the  chief  consideration  or  the  moving  principle.  The  hireling, 
the  mercetMryf  and  the  venal  are  alike  in  making  principle, 
eonsciencCy  and  honor  of  less  account  than  gold  or  sordid  con- 
siderations; but  the  mercenary  and  venal  may  be  simply  open 
to  the  bargain  and  sale  which  the  hireling  has  already  consum- 
mated; a  clergyman  may  be  mercenary  in  making  place  and 
pay  of  undue  importance  while  not  venal  enough  to  forsake  his 
own  communion  for  another  for  any  reward  that  could  be  of- 
fered him.  The  mercenary  may  retain  much  show  of  inde- 
pendence; hireling  service  sacrifices  self-respect  as  well  as  prin- 
ciple; a  public  officer  who  makes  his  office  tributary  to  private 
speculation  in  which  he  is  interested  is  mercenary;  if  he  receives 
ft  stipulated  recompense  for  administering  his  office  at  the  be- 
hest of  some  leader,  faction,  corporation,  or  the  like,  he  is  botli 
hireling  and  venal;  if  he  gives  essential  advantages  for  pay, 
without  subjecting  himself  to  any  direct  domination,  his  course 
is  ven€U,  but  not  hireling.    Compare  pay  ;  venial. 

AJITONTMSs 

disinterested  honest  incorruptible  public-spirited 

ffenerouB  iMnorable  patriotic  mnpurchasable 


VENERATE 

(infONTMSs 
•dore  lionoor  respect  r^Tere  reverence 

In  the  highest  sense,  to  revere  or  reverence  is  to  hold  in 
ningled  love  and  honor  with  something  of  sacred  fear,  as  for 
hat  which  while  lovely  is  sublimely  exalted  and  brings  upon 
is  by  contrast  a  sense  of  our  unwortbiness  or  inferiority;  to 
'evere  is  a  wholly  spiritual  act;  to  reverence  is  often,  thonpb 
lot  necessarily,  to  give  outward  expression  to  the  reverential 
Reeling;  we  revere  or  reverence  the  divine  majesty.  Revere  is  a 
itronger  word  than  reverence  or  venerate.  To  venerate  is  to 
lold  in  exalted  honor  without  fear,  and  is  applied  to  objects 
ess  removed  from  ourselves  tlian  those  we  revere,  being:  said 
especially  of  aj^ed  persons,  of  places  or  objects  having  sacred 
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associations,  and  of  abstractions;  we  venercrte  an  aged  pastor, 
the  dust  of  heroes  or  martyrs,  lofty  virtue  or  seif-sacriftee,  or 
some  great  cause,  as  that  of  civil  or  leligious  liberty;  we  do 
not  venerate  Qod,  but  revere  or  reverence  him.  We  adore 
with  a  humble  yet  free  outflowing  of  soul.    Compare  vekeba- 

TION. 

ANTONYMS  t 

contemn  detest  dishonor  scoff  at  slii^t 

despise  disdain  disregard  scorn  tpvara 


VENERATION 

STNONTMSc 
adoration  aire  dread 

Awe  is  inspired  by  that  in  which  there  is  sublimity  or  majesty 
so  overwhelming  as  to  awaken  a  feeling  akin  to  fear;  in  awe, 
considered  by  itself,  there  is  no  element  of  esteem  or  affection^ 
though  the  sense  of  vastness,  power,  or  grandeur  in  the  object 
is  always  present.  Dread  is  a  shrinking  apprehension  or  ex- 
pectation of  possible  harm  awakened  by  any  one  of  many  ob- 
jects or  catises,  from  that  which  is  overwhelmingly  vast  and 
mighty  to  that  which  is  productive  of  momentary  physical  pain; 
in  its  higher  uses  dread  approaches  the  meaning  of  awe,  but 
with  more  of  chilliness  and  cowering,  and  without  that  subjec- 
tion of  soul  to  the  grandeur  and  worthiness  of  the  object  that 
is  involved  in  awe.  Awe  is  preoccupied  with  the  object  that 
inspires  it;  dread  with  apprehension  of  personal  consequences. 
Reverence  and  veneration  are  less  overwhelming  than  awe  or 
dread,  and  suggest  something  of  esteem,  affection,  and  personal 
nearness.  We  may  feel  awe  of  that  which  we  can  not  reverence. 
as  a  grandly  terrible  ocean  storm;  awe  of  the  divine  presence 
is  more  distant  and  less  trustful  than  reverence.  Veneration 
is  commonly  applied  to  things  which  are  not  subjects  of  avf. 
A  doration,  in  its  full  sense,  is  loftier  than  veneration,  less  re- 
strained and  awed  than  reverence,  and  with  more  of  the  spirit 
of  direct,  active,  and  joyful  worship.    Compare  esteem;  ^tx- 

ERATE. 

ANTONYMS  I 

contempt  disdain  dishonor  disregard  soorn 
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VENIAL 

mOHTMSt 

Bzenaable  pardonable  slisbt  trivial 

Venial  (from  L.  venia,  pardon)  signifies  capable  of  being 
ardoned,  and,  in  common  use,  capable  of  being  readily  par- 
oned,  easily  overlooked.  Aside  from  its  technical  ecclesiastical 
se,  venial  is  alwa3rs  understood  as  marking  some  fault  com- 
•aratively  slight  or  trivial.  A  venial  offense  is  one  readily 
verlooked;  a  pardonable  offense  requires  more  serious  con- 
ideration,  but  on  deliberation  is  found  to  be  susceptible  of 
)ardon.  Excusable  is  scarcely  applied  to  offenses,  but  to  mat- 
ers open  to  doubt  or  criticism  rather  than  direct  censure;  so 
ised,  it  often  falls  little  short  of  justifiable ;  as,  I  think,  under 
bose  circumstances,  his  action  was  excusable.  Protestants  do 
ot  recognize  the  distinction  between  venial  and  mortal  sins. 
enial  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  very  different  word 
BKAL.    Compare  venal. 

HTONTMS: 

inexcusable      inexpiable       mortal      unpardonable      unJustiflabK 


VERACITY 
nioinrMSt 

MUidor  honesty  reality  tmtlifiiliiess 

rvasLkness         insennousness        tmtli  verity 

Truth  is  primarily  and  verity  is  always  a  quality  of  thought 
speech,  especially  of  speech,  as  in  exact  conformity  to  fact. 
eracity  is  properly  a  quality  of  a  person,  the  habit  of  speak- 
g  and  the  disposition  to  speak  the  truth;  a  habitual  liar  may 
t  some  occasions  speak  the  truth,  but  that  does  not  constitute 
m  a  man  of  veracity;  on  the  other  hand,  a  person  of  un- 
^nbted  veracity  may  state  (through  ignorance  or  misinforma- 
>n)  what  is  not  the  truth.  Truthfulness  is  a  quality  that  may 
here  either  in  a  person  or  in  his  statements  or  beliefs.  Can- 
^,  frankness,  honesty,  and  ingenuousness  are  allied  with 
racity,  and  verity  with  truth,  while  truthfulness  may  accord 
ith  either.  Truth  in  a  secondary  sense  may  be  applied  to 
teHectnal  action  or  moral  character,  in  the  former  case  be- 
tning  a  close  synonym  of  veracity;  as,  I  know  him  to  be  a 
an  of  truth. 
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deceit  duplicity  falsehood        fiction  lie 

deception        error  lalseness        eruile  mendadty 

delusion  fabrication         falsity  imposture         untruth 

Compare  synonyms  for  deception. 

VERBAL 

literal  oral  Toeal 

Oral  (from  L.  08,  the  mouth)  signifies  uttered  through  the 
mouth  or  (in  common  phrase)  hy  word  of  mouth;  verbal  (from 
L.  verbum,  a  word)  signifies  of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected 
with  words,  especially  with  words  as  distinguished  from  the 
ideas  they  convey;  voccU  (from  L.  vox,  the  voice)  signifies  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  voice,  uttered  or  modulated  by  the  voice, 
and  especially  uttered  with  or  sounding  with  full,  reeoiuint 
voice;  literal  (from  L.  litera,  a  letter)  signifies  consisting  of  or 
expressed  by  letters,  or  according  to  the  letter,  in  the  broader 
sense  of  the  exact  meaning  or  requirement  of  the  words  used; 
what  is  called  "the  letter  of  the  law"  is  its  literal  meaning 
without  going  behind  what  is  expressed  by  the  letters  on  the 
page.  Thus  oral  applies  to  that  which  is  given  by  spoken 
words  in  distinction  from  that  which  is  written  or  printed;  as. 
oral  tradition;  an  oral  examination.  By  this  rule  we  should 
in  strictness  speak  of  an  oral  contract  or  an  orcd  message,  bnt 
verbal  contract  and  verbal  message,  as  indicating  that  which  i> 
by  spoken  rather  than  by  written  words,  have  become  so  fixed 
in  the  language  that  they  can  probably  never  be  changed;  this 
usa.?e  is  also  in  line  with  other  idioms  of  the  language;  as  ^I 
^ve  you  my  word/'  "a  true  man's  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond.** 
"by  word  of  mouth,"  etc.  A  verbal  translation  may  be  oral  or 
written,  so  that  it  is  word  for  word ;  a  literal  translation  follows 
the  construction  and  idiom  of  the  original  as  well  as  the  words: 
a  literal  translation  is  more  than  one  that  is  merely  veM- 
botli  verbal  and  literal  are  opposed  to  free.  In  the  same  sense, 
of  attending  to  words  only,  we  speak  of  verbai  criticism,  a 
verbal  change.  Vocal  has  primary  reference  to  the  human  voiee: 
as,  vocal  sounds,  "oocal  music ;  vocal  may  be  applied  within  cer- 
tain limits  to  inarticulate  sounds  given  forth  by  other  animals 
than  man ;  as,  the  woods  were  vocal  with  the  songs  of  bird*: 
oral  is  never  so  applied,  but  i.«?  limited  to  articulate  utteranrt 
regarded  as  having  a  definite  meaning;  as,  an  oral  gtatemeot. 


VICTORY 

HOHTMS: 

skieTement  ascendenoy  mastery  snpremaoy 

ivantage  eonqnest  svooess  tnuiiipli 

Victory  is  the  state  resulting  from  the  overcoming  of  an 
>onent  or  opponents  in  any  contest,  or  from  the  overcoming 
difficulties,  obstacles,  evils,  etc.,  considered  as  opponents  cr 
mies.  In  the  latter  sense  any  hard-won  achievement,  ad- 
4age,  or  success  may  be  termed  a  victory.  In  conquest  and 
ftery  there  is  implied  a  permanence  of  state  that  is  not  im- 
)d  in  victory.  Triumph,  originally  denoting  the  public  re- 
dng  in  honor  of  a  victory,  has  come  to  signify  also  a  pecu- 
ly  exultant,  complete,  and  glorious  victory.    Compare  ook- 

SB. 


)feat  disappointment     failure  mlscarriafire      retreat 

istruction     disaster  frustration       overthrow  rout 


VIGILANT 

IfOHTMSs 

\mrt  cAntious  on  the  lookout       irary 

vake  eirenmspoet        sleepless  iratekfnl 

ireful       on  the  alert       irakef nl  wlde^airake 

^igUant  implies  more  sustained  activity  and  more  intelligent 
ition  than  alert;  one  may  be  habitually  alert  by  reason  of 
ive  quickness  of  perception  and  thought,  or  one  may  be  mo- 
atarily  alert  under  some  excitement  or  expectancy;  one  who 
igUant  is  so  with  thoughtful  purpose.  One  is  vigilani  against 
iger  or  harm;  he  may  be  alert  or  watchful  for  good  as  well 
against  evil;  he  is  wary  in  view  of  suspected  stratagem, 
kery,  or  treachery.  A  person  may  be  wakeful  because  of 
16  merely  physical  excitement  or  excitability,  as  through 
nnnia;  yet  he  may  be  utterly  careless  and  negligent  in  his 
cefnlnesB,  the  reverse  of  watchful;  a  person  who  is  truly 
chful  must  keep  himself  wakeful  while  on  watch,  in  which 
3  wakeful  has  something  of  mental  quality.  Watchful, 
m  tlie  Saxon,  and  vigilant,  from  the  Latin,  are  almost  exact 
ivalents;  but  vigilant  has  somewhat  more  of  sharp  definite- 
s  and  somewhat  more  suggestion  of  volition;  one  may  be 
dtually  watchful;  one  is  vigilant  of  set  purpose  and  for  di- 
t  cause,  as  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy.    Compare  alert. 
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careless 

drowsy 

dull 

heedless 

Inattentive 

incautious 

inconsiderate 

neglectful 

negligent 

eblivious 

thoughtless 

unwary 

VIRTUE 

STNOmnCS: 

oluMtity  honesty  probity  tmtk 

dnty  lionor  pnrity  upriclitBesf 

ezcellenoe  integrity  reotitnde  vurtneniBeH 

faitkfiilness  Justice  rigliteonsaeMi  wortJi 

goodness  morality  riglitness  irorthiness 

Virtue  (from  L.  virtus,  primarily  manly  strength  or  eonrage, 
from  vir,  a  man,  a  hero)  is,  in  its  full  sense,  goodness  that  is 
victorious  through  trial,  perhaps  through  temptation  and  con- 
flict.   Goodness,  the  being  morally  good,  may  be  much  less  than 
virtue,  as  lacking  the  strength  that  comes  from  trial  and  eon- 
flict,  or  it  may  be  very  much  more  than  virtue,  as  rising  sub- 
limely above  the  possibility  of  temptation  and  conflict — the 
infantile  as  contrasted  \^ith   the  divine  goodness.     Virtue  is 
distinctively  human;  we  do  not  predicate  it  of  God.    Moralifu 
is  conformity  to  the  moral  law  in  action,  whetiier  in  matters 
concerning  ourselves  or  others,  whether  with  or  without  right 
principle.     Honesty  and  probity  are  used  especially  of  one's 
relations  to  his  fellow  men,  probity  being  to  honesty  much  what 
virtue  in  some  respects  is  to  goodness;  probity  is  honesty  tried 
and  proved,  especially  in  those  things  that  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  legal  requirement ;  above  the  commercial  sense,  honesty  may 
be  applied  to  the  highest  truthfulness  of  the  soul  to  and  with 
itself  and  its  Maker.     Integrity,  in  the  full  sense,  is  moral 
wholeness  without  a  flaw ;  when  used,  as  it  often  is,  of  contracts 
and  dealings,  it  has  reference  to  inherent  character  and  princi- 
ple, and  denotes  much  more  than  superficial  or  conventional 
honesty.    Honor  is  a  lofty  honesty  that  scorns  fraud  or  wronjr 
as  base  and  unworthy  of  itself.    Honor  rises  far  above  thought 
of  the  motto  that  "honesty  is  the  best  policy.''    Purity  is  free- 
dom from  all  admixture,  especially  of  that  which  debases;  it 
is  chastity  both  of  heart  and  life,  but  of  the  life  because  from 
the  heart.     Duty,  the  rendering  of  what  is  due  to  any  person 
or  in    any  relation,  is,  in   this   connertion,   the   fulfilment  of 
moral    obligation.      Rectitude   and    righteousness    denote  con- 
formity to  the  standard  of  right,  whether  in   heart  or  act; 
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irander 

righteousness  is  used  especially  in  the  religious  sttise.  Up- 
rightness refers  especially  to  conduct.  Virtuousness  is  a  quality 
of  the  soul  or  of  action;  in  the  latter  sense  it  is  the  essence 
of  virtuous  action.    Compare  innocent;  justice;  religion. 

AHTOKYMSs 

evil  vice  viciousness  wickedness  wrong 

Compare  synonyms  for  sin. 

WANDER 

STHOHTMSs 

deviate  err  range  stray 

diftieii  go  astray  roam  ewerre 

diverse  ramble  roTe 


To  wander  (from  AS.  windan,  wind)  is  to  move  in  an  in- 
definite or  indeterminate  way  which  may  or  may  not  be  a 
departure  from  a  prescribed  way;  to  deviate  (from  L.  de,  from, 
and  vtd>  a  way)  is  to  turn  from  a  prescribed  or  right  way, 
physically,  mentally,  or  morally,  usually  in  an  unfavorable 
sense;  to  diverge  (from  L.  di,  apart,  and  vergo,  incline,  tend) 
is  to  turn  from  a  course  previously  followed  or  that  something 
else  follows,  and  has  no  unfavorable  implication;  to  digress 
(from  L.  di,  apart,  aside,  and  gradior,  step)  is  used  only  with 
reference  to  speaking  or  writing;  to  err  is  used  of  intellectual 
or  moral  action^  and  of  the  moral  with  primary  reference  to 
the  intellectual,  an  error  being  viewed  as  in  some  degree  due 
to  ignorance.    Bange,  roam,  and  rove  imply  the  traversing  of 
considerable,  often  of  vast,  distances  of  land  or  sea;  range 
eommonly  implies  a  purpose;  as,  cattle  range  for  food;  a  hunt- 
vig-dog  ranges  a  field  for  game.     Roam  and  rove  are  often 
purposeless,  and  always  without  definite  aim.     To  swerve  or 
tseer  is  to  turn  suddenly  from  a  prescribed  or  previous  course, 
and  often  but  momentarily ;  veer  is  more  capricious  and  repeti- 
tions; the  horse  swerves  at  the  flash  of  a  sword;  the  wind  veers; 
the  ship  veers  with  the  wind.    To  stray  is  to  go  in  a  somewhat 
purposeless  way  aside  from  the  regular  path  or  usual  limits  or 
abode,  usually  with  unfavorable  implication ;  cattle  stray  from 
their  pastures;  an  author  strays  from  his  subject;  one  strays 
from  the  path  of  virtue.    Stray  is  in  most  uses  a  lighter  word 
than  wander.    Ramble,  in  its  literal  use,  is  always  a  word  of 
pleasant  suggestion,  but  in  its  figurative  use  always  somewhat 
rontemptuons ;  as,  rambling  talk. 


way 
wealth 
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/ 

aUey 
avenue 
bridle-path 
ehannel 

driveway 
highroad 
highway 
lane 

course 

pass 
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WAY 


p 

path 
path 
road 


assageway 


^•y 


route 
street 


traek 


Wherever  there  is  room  for  one  object  to  pass  another  there 
is  a  way.    A  road  (originally  a  rideway)  is  a  prepared  way 
for  traveling  with  horses  or  vehicles,  always  the  latter  unless 
the  contrary  is  expressly  stated ;  a  way  suitable  to  be  traversed 
only  by  foot-passengers  or  by  animals  is  called  a  path,  bridle' 
path,  or  track;  as,  the  roads  in  that  country  are  mere  bridle- 
paths.   A  road  may  be  private ;  a  highway  or  highroad  is  pub- 
lic, highway  being  a  specific  name  for  a  road  legally  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  the  public  forever;  a  highway  may  be  over  water 
as  well  as  over  land.    A  route  is  a  line  of  travel,  and  may  be 
over  many  roads.    A  street  is  in  some  center  of  habitation,  as 
a  city,  town,  or  village ;  when  it  passes  between  rows  of  dwell- 
ings the  country  road  becomes  the  village  street.    An  avenue 
is  a  long,  broad,  and  imposing  or  principal  street.    Track  is  a 
word  of  wide  signification;  we  speak  of  a  goat-trocik  on  a 
mountain-side,  a  railroad-tracA:,  a  race-track,  the  track  of  a 
comet ;  on  a  traveled  road  the  line  worn  by  regular  passing  of 
hoofs  and  wheels  in  either  direction  is  called  the  track.    A 
passage  is  between  any  two  objects  or  lines  of  enclosure,  a  pass 
commonly  between  mountains.    A  driveway  is  within  enclosed 
grounds,  as  of  a  private  residence.    A  channel  is  a  waterway. 
A  thoroughfare  is  a  way  through ;  a  road  or  street  temporarily 
or  permanently  closed  at  any  point  ceases  for  such  time  to  be 
a  thoroughfare.     Compare  air;  direction. 


8TNONTMS: 

abnndauee 

affluence 

assets 

oompetenoe 

competency 


WEALTH 


fortune 

floods 
uere 

luxuriance 
luxury 


money 
opulence 
pelf 
plenty 


poesessioa' 

proper^ 
prosperity 

riel&ef 

snbstaaoc 


Abundance  denotes  a  copious  or  overflowinsr  supply  or  quan- 
tity of  anything,  beyond  need,  but  short  of  excess. 
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There  the  riehect  was  poor,  and  thtf  pooreat  liTed  in  abundanc*, 

LONOFKLLOW  Evangeline,  pt  !,   it.  1. 

Affluence  (from  L.  ad,  to,  and  fluo,  flow)  denotes  abundance 
as  freely  flowing  in;  opulence  (from  L.  opes,  riches)  denotes 
abundance  in  simple  existence  or  possession;  affluence  is  thus 
a  more  vivid  term  than  opulence;  an  abundant  income,  as  from 
a  life-estate,  might  enable  one  to  live  in  affluence;  only  sub- 
stantial possessions  could  fill  the  meaning  of  optdence.    Both 
affluence  and  opulence  have  reference  to  condition,  state,  mani- 
festation, or  use,  rather  than  to  mere  possession;  both  imply 
abundant  resources  accompanied  by  generous  expenditure;  we 
should  not  speak  of  a  miser,  however  wealthy,  as  enjoying  afflu- 
ence or  opulence,  though  we  might  refer  to  his  hidden  wealth  or 
his  useless  riches.    Profusion  (from  L.  pro,  forth,  and  fundo, 
pour)  is  abundance  that  pours  forth  or  overflows,  applying  es- 
pecially to  extravagant  or  unchecked  expenditure ;  affluence  is  a 
nobler  word  than  profusion;  profusion  may  characterize  the 
mere  spendthrift;  affluence,  the  man  of  ample  resources.    Lux- 
ury denotes  extravagant  and  hence  enervating  and  enfeebling 
indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  wealth;  one  may  live  an  active, 
vigorous,  and  helpful  life  in  affluence  or  opulence,  but  not  in 
luxury;  luxury  breaks  down  the  stamina  of  a  class  or  a  nation. 
Luxuriance  denotes  abundant  growth,  as  of  vegetation,  and  is 
a  synonym  of  affluence,  profusion,  wealth,  etc.,  only  in  figura- 
tive  use;   it  is  not,  in  modem  use,   a  synonym   of  luxury. 
Wealth  (from  AS.  wela,  well-being)   denotes  "a  store  or  ac- 
cumulation of  those  material  things  that  men  desire  to  possess, 
and  that  have  exchangeable  value;"  riches  (from  F.  richesse) 
was  originally  a  singular  noun,  used  as  a  near  equivalent  of 
wealth;  but  riches  has  more  of  the  relative  and  comparative 
meaning  of  the  adjective  "rich ;"  the  "rich"  man  of  a  western 
frontier  town  would  commonly  not  be  considered  a  man  of 
wealth  in  New  York  or  London ;  wealth,  true  to  its  derivation, 
is  a  broader,  higher,  and  more  substantial  word  than  riches; 
we  speak  of  the  public  wealth,  the  national  wealth,  rather  than 
of  the  public  or  national  riches;  riches  carries  more  of  the  idea 
of  personal  possession;   wealth  is  distributive;   a  prosperous 
farming  community  may  have  great  wealth,  while  few  of  its 
members  possess  riches,  and  none  are  in  a  condition  of  afflfi- 
\ence  or  opulence.    Property  is  something  of  value  that  is,  or 
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may  be,  in  personal  possession  of  an  owner;  it  may  be  of  vari- 
ous kinds;  as,  personal  property  or  real  property;  it  may  be 
of  great  or  little  value ;  as,  a  small  or  a  large  property,  an  un- 
productive  property,  etc.;  but  wben  used  without  quaUfication 
the  word  denotes  possessions  of  considerable  value;  as,  a  man 
of  property.  Substance  has  similar  use,  but  is  less  definite, 
vaguely  denoting  one's  entire  possessions,  with  the  suggestion 
that  these  are  considerable;  as,  a  man  of  substance. 

If  a  man  would  gire  all  the  tuhttance  of  hit  house  for  lore,  it  would 
utterly  be  oontemned.  OmU,  Tiii,  7. 

The  word  is  less  used  in  this  sense  now  than  formerly.  Money 
in  this  connection,  has  more  of  the  directly  mercantUe  or  mer- 
cenary suggestion  than  riches  or  wealth,  and  does  not  approach 
the  meaning  of  affluence  or  opulence;  the  phrase,  a  man  of 
money,  carries  less  indication  of  membership  in  a  substantial 
and  respected  class  than  the  phrase,  a  man  of  wealth;  money 
may  be  all  that  the  former  man  has.  Financially,  the  public 
wealth  denotes  all  the  possessions  of  a  community  of  whatever 
kind,  including  the  means  of  production;  the  public  money  is 
in  the  treasury  or  on  deposit,  and  is  a  very  small  part  of  the 
j)ublic  ivealth.  Means  denotes  money  or  property  considered 
as  a  procuring  medium — available  resources;  when  used  with- 
out limitation,  the  phrase  a  man  of  means  signifies  one  of  con- 
siderable possessions,  but  various  adjectives  may  modify  the 
meaning"  of  the  word  means;  we  may  speak  of  small  or 
limited  m^ans,  ample  or  unlimited  means;  the  owner  of  vast 
property  may  be  of  limited  means,  if  he  can  neither  ntilia 
nor  realize  on  his  property.  A  fortune  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  wealth  in  the  possession  of  a  single  owner,  or  of 
joint  owners;  as,  to  make  or  inherit  a  fortune;  this,  too,  ad- 
mits of  degrees;  as,  a  small,  large,  or  ample  fortune.  A  ccm- 
petenee  or  competency  is  sufficient  property  for  comfortable 
livelihood — and  no  more.  Plenty  denotes  abundance  of  mate- 
rial supplies  or  resources,  with  especial  reference  to  direct 
use  or  enjoyment;  as,  a  land  of  plenty;  plenty  is  more  mate- 
rialistic than  ABUNDANCE.  (Compare  excess;  plentiful.) 
Lucre  (from  L.  lucrum,  gain)  and  pelf  (from  OF.  pilff^j 
spoil,  plunder)  are  opprobrious  terms,  of  inferior  grade,  hcff 
often  denoting  that  the  money  or  ivealth  is  ill-gotten. 

His   [Eli's]   sons     ....     turned  aside  after  Xuere,  and  t«ok  liribei- 

1  Sam.  Tiii.  <• 
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wealtk 
wisdom 


Teacldng  things  which  they  ought  not,  for  filthy  lucre's  sake. 

Tit.  i,   11. 

The  secondary  or  figurative  uses  of  these  words  closely  fol- 
low the  primary  or  literal ;  we  may  speak  of  affluence  of  thought 
or  language;  opulence  of  learning;  luxuriance  of  style;  pro- 
fusion of  epithets  or  imagery;  wealth  may  figuratively  denote 
an  abundance  of  almost  anything  that  is  viewed  as  a  valuable 
and  desirable  possession, 

O,  predons  honrsl    O,  golden  prime  I 
And  tiSltienee  of  love  and  time  I 

LoKOFKLLOW  Old  Clock  on  the  Staire,  st.  6. 

The  loose  golden  optUenee  of  her  hair. 

Taylob  Deuktdion  iii.  yi.  129. 

He  has  that  opvience  which  fnrntshes,  at  every  turn,  the  precise  weapon 
he  needs.  Embbson   Repreeentaiive  Men — PUUo. 

Again  the  feast,  the  speech,  the  glee. 
The  shade  of  passing  thought,  the  wealth 
Of  words  and  wit. 

Tennyson  In  Memoriam,  Conrlunon. 


AKTOKTMS: 

hegg&ry 

destitutioD 

Impecunloslty 

Indlgrence 

lack 


mendicancy 
misery 
need 
pauperism 


penury 
poverty 
privation 
scarcity 


squalor 

straitened   circumstances 

want 

wretchedness 


STHOimiSt 


depth 


discretion 

enlicl&temmeat 

erudition 

foresight 

infomuition 


WISDOM 

insight 
Jndsment 
judifdouflneM 
kncurledee 

leamins 

preeeienoe 

profundity 


pmdenoe 


reasonableness 
sasaoity 


skUl 
understanding 


Enlightenment,  erudition,  information,  knowledge,  learning^ 
and  skill  are  acquired,  as  by  study  or  practise.  Insight,  judLg- 
ment,  profundity  or  depth,  reason^  sagacity,  sense,  and  under- 
standing are  native  qualities  of  mind,  though  capable  of  in- 
crease by  cultivation.  The  other  qualities  are  on  the  border- 
line. Wisdom  has  been  defined  as  'Hhe  right  use  of  knowledge/' 
or  ''the  use  of  the  most  important  means  for  attaining  the  beet 
ends,''  wisdom  thus  presupposing  knowledge  for  its  very  ex- 
istence and  exercise.     Wisdom  is  mental  power  acting  upon 


wit  4S6 

yet 

the  materials  that  fullest  knowledge  gives  in  the  most  effective 
way.     There  may  be  what  is  termed  ^'practical  wisdom'*  that 
looks  only  to  material  results;  but,  in  its  full  sense,  wisdom 
implies  the  highest  and  noblest  exercise  of  all  the  faculties  of 
the  moral  nature  as  well  as  of  the  intellect.     Prudence  is  a 
lower  and  more  negative  form  of  the  same  virtue,  respecting 
outward  and  practical  matters,  and  largely  with  a  view  of 
avoiding  loss  and  injury;  wisdom  transcends  prudence,  so  that 
while  the  part  of  prudence  is  ordinarily  also  that  of  wisdomf 
cases  arise,  as  in  the  exigencies  of  business  or  of  war,  when 
the  highest  wisdom  is  in  the  disregard  of  the  maxims  of  pnh 
dence.    Judgment,  the  power  of  forming  decisions,  especially 
correct  decisions,  is  broader  and  more  positive  than  prudence, 
leading  one  to  do,  as  readily  as  to  refrain  from  doing;  but 
judgment  is  more  limited  in  range  and  less  exalted  in  character 
than  wisdom;  to  say  of  one  that  he  displayed  good  judgment 
is  much  less  than  to  say  that  he  manif^ed  wisdom.    Skin  is 
far  inferior  to  vnsdom,  consisting  largely  in  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  acquired  knowledge,  power,  and  habitual  processes, 
or  in  the  ingenious  contrivance  that  makes  such  application 
possible.     In  the  making  of  something  perfectly  useless  there 
may  be  great  skill,  but  no  wisdom.    Compare  acumen;  astute; 
knowledge;  mind;  prudence;  sagacious;  skilful. 

ANTONYMS: 

absurdity    folly  imbecility        miscalculation     senselessneu 

error  foolishness    imprudence     misjudgment       silliness 

fatuity         idiocy  indiscretion     nonsense  stupidity 

Compare  synonyms  for  absurd;  idiocy. 


WIT 

STNONTMS: 

banter  fun  Joke  wass^iT 

burlesque  humor  playfulness  vrmaAnhMtu 

drollery  Jest  pleasantry  ivittteim 

faoetiousness  Jocularity  raillery 

Wit  is  the  quick  perception  of  unusual  or  commonly  unper- 
ceived  analogfies  or  relations  between  things  apparently  unre- 
lated, and  has  been  said  to  depend  upon  a  union  of  surprise 
and  pleasure ;  it  depends  certainly  on  the  production  of  a  di- 
verting:, entertaining,  or  merrymaking  surprise.  The  analogies 
with  which  wit  plays  are  often  superficial  or  artificial;  hunof 


wit 

yet 

1  real  analogies  of  an  amusing  or  entertaining  kind, 
*aits  of  character  that  are  seen  to  have  a  comical  side 
s  brought  to  view.  Wit  is  keen,  sudden,  brief,  and 
J  severe;  humor  is  deep,  thoughtful,  sustained,  and 
ndly.  Pleasantry  is  lighter  and  less  vivid  than  wit. 
tes  the  merry  results  produced  by  wit  and  humor,  or 
ortuitous  occasion  of  mirth,  and  is  pronounced  and 
irious. 


ms: 


seriousness  solemnity  stupidity 

sobriety  stolidity 


WORK 

ment      doins  labor  product 

drudgery  oecnpation  produotioiL 

s  employment  performance  toil 

exertion 

3  the  generic  term  for  any  continuous  application  of 
ward  an  end;  work  may  be  hard  or  easy.  Labor  is 
wearying  work;  toil  is  straining  and  exhausting  work. 
also  used  for  any  result  of  working,  physical  or 
nd  has  special  senses,  as  in  mechanics,  which  labor 
do  not  share.  Drudgery  is  plodding,  irksome,  and 
lial  work.     Compare  act;  business. 

ness  leisure    recreation   relaxation   repose   rest   vacation 


YET 

MSx 

further       liitherto       nour       still       tl&ns  far 

d  still  have  many  closely  related  senses,  and,  with 
past  time,  are  often  interchangeable;  we  may  say 
was  yet  a  child,"  or  "while  he  was  still  a  child." 
still,  often  applies  to  past  action  or  state  extending 
•luding  the  present  time,  especially  when  joined  with 
in  say  "he  is  feeble  as  yetT  or  "he  is  still  feeble," 
cely  appreciable  difference  of  meaning,  except  that 
jr  statement  implies  somewhat  more  of  expectation 
latter.    Yet  with  a  negative  applies  to  completed  ac- 


youthful  ^^^ 

tion,  often  roplaciiiL,^  a  jxisitive  .statement  with  sUIl;  **lie  is  noi 
gone  yet^^  is  nearly  the  same  as  **he  is  here  stilU^     Yet  has  a 
reference  to  the  future  which  still  does  not  share;  "we  may  be 
successful  yef^  implies  that  success  may  begin  at  some  future 
time;  "we  may  be  successful  stilV  implies  that  we  may  eoa- 
tinue  to  enjoy  in  the  future  such  success  as  we  are  winning 
now. 

YOUTHFUL 

SYNONYMS ! 

adolesoent       oallour  el&ildlike      Imiiuitiire      pmmHU 

boyish  o]iildii]&      girlish  jnveaile         j99Mg 

Boyish,  childish,  and  girUsh  are  used  in  a  good  sense  01:1 
those  to  whom  they  properly  belong,  but  in  a  bad  sense  ozr 
those  from  whom  more  maturity  is  to  be  expected;  childMl 
eagerness  or  glee  is  pleasing  in  a  child,  but  unbecoming  in 
man ;  puerile  in  modem  use  is  distinctly  contemptuous.  JuveniU-^Me 
and  youthful  are  commonly  used  in  a  favorable  and  kindly  _y 
sense  in  their  application  to  those  still  young;  youthful  in  tk^^e 
sense  of  having  the  characteri^ics  of  youth,  henoe  fresh,  vigoi 
ous,  light-hearted,  buoyant,  may  have  a  favorable  import 
applied  to  any  age,  as  when  we  say  the  old  man  still  retairmus 
his  youthful  ardor,  vigor,  or  hopefulness;  juvenile  in  such  11      _i 
would  belittle  the  statement.    Young  is  distinctively  applied  ~~"^o 
those  in  the  early  stage  of  life  or  not  arrived  at  maturitz:^. 
Compare  new. 

ANTONYMS: 

Compare  synonyms  for  old. 


\ 


PART  II 


SUGGESTIONS  TO   THE  TEACHER 

The  following  exercises  have  been  prepared  expressly  and  solely  to  s^ 
company  the  preceding  text  in  which  the  distinctions  of  synonyms  har^ 
been  carefully  pointed  out.  It  is  not  expected,  intended,  or  desired  that 
the  questions  should  be  answered  or  the  blanks  in  the  examples  supplied 
off-hand.  In  such  study  nothing  can  be  worse  than  guess-work.  Hencf, 
leading  questions  have  been  avoided,  and  the  order  of  synonyms  giTen  in 
Part  I.  has  frequently  been  departed  from  or  reversed  in  Part  11. 

To  secure  the  study  of  Part  I.  before  coming  into  class,  pupils  shoaM 
not  be  allowed  to  open  it  during  recitation,  unlet>a  on  rare  occa£ioD&  u 
settle  doubtful  or  disputed  points.  The  very  be&t  method  will  be  found  \i 
be  to  have  the  examples  included  in  the  lesson,  with  any  others  that  m.y 
be  added,  copied  on  the  blackboard  before  recitation,  and  no  books  brough: 
into  class. 

The  teacher  should  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject,  not  only  mas- 
tering what  is  given  in  Part  L  but  going  beyond  the  necessarily  brief 
statements  there  given,  and  consulting  the  ultimate  authorities — the  best 
dictionaries  and  the  works  of  the  best  speakers  and  writers.  For  the  latter 
purpose  a  good  cyclopedia  of  quotations,  like  the  Hoyt,  will  be  found  very 
helpful.  The  teacher  should  so  study  out  the  subject  as  to  be  distinctly  it> 
advance  of  the  class  and  able  to  speak  authoritatively.  Such  independent 
study  will  be  found  intensely  interesting,  and  can  be  made  delightful  and 
even  fascinating  to  any  intelligent  class. 

In  answer  to  questions  calling  for  definitive  statement,  the  teachfr 
should  insist  upon  the  very  words  of  the  text,  unlei>s  the  pupil  can  jrive 
in  his  own  words  what  is  manifestly  as  good.  This  will  often  be  found 
not  easy  to  do.     Definition  by  synonym  should  be  absolutely  forbidden. 

Reasonable  questions  should  be  encouraged,  but  the  class  should  not  bt> 
allowed  to  become  a  debating  society.  The  meaning  of  English  words  it 
not  a  matter  of  conjecture,  and  all  disputed  points  should  be  promptly  ^' 
ferred  to  the  dictionary — usually  to  be  looked  up  after  the  recitation,  and 
considered,  if  need  be,  at  the  next  recitation.  The  majority  of  them  will 
not  need  to  be  referred  to  again,  as  the  diflBculties  will  simply  represent  an 
inferior  usage  which  the  dictionary  will  brush  aside.  One  great  advantage 
of  synonym  study  is  to  exterminate  colloquialisms. 

The  class  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  quotations  from  first-clafs 
authors  with  blanks  to  be  filled,  such  quotations  being  held  authoritative, 
though  not  infallible;  also  quotations  from  the  best  newspapers,  periodicals 
speeches,  etc.,  with  words  underlined  for  criticism,  such  quotations  bein? 
held  opon  to  revision  upon  consultation  of  authorities.  The  change  of 
usage,  whereby  that  may  bo  correct  to-day  which  would  not  have  been  » 
at  an  earlier  period,  should  be  carefully  noted,  but  always  upon  the  au- 
thority of  an  approved  dictionary. 

The  examples  have  been  in  great  part  selected  from  the  best  literature, 
and  all  others  carefully  prepared  for  this  work.  Hence,  an  appropriate 
word  to  fill  each  blank  can  always  be  found  by  careful  study  of  the  co^r^ 
Bpondin;r  croup  of  synonyms.  In  a  few  instances,  either  of  two  words 
would  appropriately  fill  a  blank  and  yield  a  good  sense.  In  such  t*^- 
either  should  be  accepted  as  correct,  but  the  resulting  difference  of  m^^^' 
ing  should  be  clearly  pointed  out. 


PART  II 


QUESTIONS  AND  EXAMPLES 


ABANDON  (page  3) 

QUESTIONS 

L.  To  wbat  objects  or  dasMs  of  objects  does  abandon  apply  f  abdicate 9 
etdet  qwtf  retignf  surrender f  2.  Is  abandon  used  in  the  favorable 
or  unfaTorable  sense  f  desert  favorable  or  unfavorable  f  forsake  f  8. 
What  does  abandon  commonly  denote  of  previous  relationship  f  for- 
sake f 

EXAMPLES 

The  soldiers  his  standard  in  such  numbers  that  the  commander 

found  it  necessary  to  the  enterprise. 

France  was  compelled  to   Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  Germany. 

In  the  height  of  his  power  Charles  V.  the  throne. 

Finding  resistance  Viin,   the  defenders  agreed  to  the  fortress. 

To  the  surprise  of  his  friends,  Senator  Conkling  suddenly  his 

olBee. 

At  the  stroke  of  the  bell,  the  men  instantly  work. 


ABASE  (page  4) 

QUESTIONS 

X.  How   does  abase  differ  from  debase?  humble  from  humiliate t  degrade 
from  disgrace  f 

EXAMPLES 

To  provide  funds,  the  king  resolved  to  the  coinage. 

He  came  from  the  scene  of  his  disgrace,  haughty  and  defiant,  

b  It  not  : — . 

The  officer  who  had  himself  by  cowardice  was  to  the 

thanks. 

Only  the  base  in  spirit  will  themselves  before  wealth,  rank,  and 

power. 

The  messenger  was  so  that  no  heed  was  paid  to  his  message. 
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abolUk ^ 

ABASH   (page  5) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  has  the  effect  to  make  one  abashed  f  2.  How  does  confwt  cliffrr 
from  abash  t  3.  What  do  we  mean  when  we  aay  that  a  penoi 
ia  moriiifiedt  4.  Give  an  instance  of  the  uae  of  mortified  where 
abashed  could  not  be  substituted.  Why  could  not  the  words  be  inter- 
changed f  5.  Can  one  be  daunted  who  is  not  tUnuhedf  6.  U  em- 
harraaa  or  mortify  the  stronger  word?     Give  instances. 

EXAMPLES 

The  peasant  stood  in  the  royal  presence. 

The   numerous  questions  the   witness. 

The  speaker  was  for  a  moment,  but  quickly  recovered  himielL 

At  the  revelation  of  such  depravity,  I  was  utterly  . 

When  sensible  of  his  error,  the  visitor  was  deeply . 


ABBREVIATION  (page  6) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Is  an  abbreviation  always  a  contraction  t  2.  Is  a  contraction  alwayi 
an  abbreviationt  Give  instances.  3.  Can  we  have  an  abbremtion 
of  a  book,  paragraph,  or  sentence?  What  cjin  be  abbreviated?  and 
what  abridged? 

EXAMPLES 

The  treatise  was  already  so  brief  that  it  did  not  admit  of . 

The  Dr.  is  used  both  for  Doctor  and  Debtor. 

P.  R.  S.  is  an  of  the  title  "Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society." 


ABET  (page  6) 

QUESTIONS 

1.   Abet,  incite,  instigate;   which  of  these  words   are  used   In  a  good  w^ 
which  in  a  bad  sense!     2.  How  does  abet  differ  from  incite  snd  i" 
Higate  as  to  the  time  of  the  action?      3.   Which  of  the  three  vords 
apply  to  persons  and  which  to  actions?     Give  instances  of  the  ^^ 
of  abet;  instigate;  incite. 

EXAMPLES 

To  further  hie  own  schemes,  he the  viceroy  to  rebel  agsinrt  the 

king. 

To  a  crime  may  be  worse  than  to  originate  it,  as  argainf  •**• 

excitement  and  more  calculation  and  cowardice. 

The  prosecution  was  evidently  malicious,  by  envy  and  Terenf*" 

And  you  that  do  him  in  this  kind 

Cherish  rebellion,   and  are  rebels  all. 
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ABHOR  (page  8) 

QUESTIONS 

Which  it  the  itronger  word,  abhor  or  dtajntef  2.  WhAt  does  abhor 
denote  t  8.  How  does  Archbishop  Trench  lUastrftte  the  difference 
between  abhor  and  shunf  4.  What  does  detest  express!  6.  What 
does  loathe  imply  t  Is  it  physical  or  moral  in  its  spplicatioiM  6. 
Give  iUostrations  of  the  appropriate  uses  of  the  abore  words. 

EXAMPLES    . 

He  had  sunk  to  such  degradation  as  to  be  utterly  by  all  food 

a. 

Snch  weakness  can  only  be  ^. 

Talebearers  and  backbiters  are  ererywhere 


auA  which  is  evil;  cleave  to  that  which  is  good. 


ABIDE   (page  9) 

QUESTIONS 

What  limit  of  time  is  expressed  by  abide  f  by  lodge  f  by  Hve,  dwell,  re- 
eidef  2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  eojoumf  3.  Should  we  say  one 
is  stopping  or  staying  at  a  hotel!  and  why!  4.  Give  examples  of 
the  extended,  and  of  the  limited  use  of  abide, 

EXAMPLES 

One  generation  passeth  away  and  another  generation  cometh,  but  the 
rth  forever. 

And  there   were  in  the   same  country   shepherds  in   the  field, 

frping  watch  over  their  flock  by  night 

So  great  was  the  crowd  of  visitors  that  many  were  compelled  to 

the  neighboring  villages. 

He  is  at  the  Albemarle. 

He  has  for  forty  years  in  the  same  house. 

By  faith  he in  the  land  of  promise,  as  in  a  strange  country. 

ABOLISH   (page  11) 

QUESTIONS 

's  abolish  used  of  persons  or  material  objects!  2.  Of  what  is  it  used? 
Give  examples.  8.  What  does  annihilate  signify!  Is  it  stronger  or 
weaker  than  aboHshf  4.  What  terms  do  we  use  for  doing  away  with 
laws,  and  how  do  those  terms  differ  among  themselves!  5.  What 
are  the  differences  between  overthrow,  supprees,  and  subvert  f  espe- 
cially between  the  last  two  of  those  words!  6.  How  does  prohibit 
differ  from  aboHsht  7.  What  word  do  we  especially  use  of  putting 
an  end  to  a  nuisance!  8.  What  other  words  of  this  class  are  espe- 
cially referred  to!     9.  Give  some  antonyms  of  iU>oHsh, 

EXAMPLES 

I*he  one  great  endeavor  of  Buddhism  is  to  sorrow. 

Modern  ideiMe  teems  to  show  conclusively  that  matter  is  nerer  — • 
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The  law,  which  had  long  been  —  bj  the  rerolutionista,  wu  at  lut 
by  the  legislature. 


The  ancient  itatute  waa  fonnd  to  haTe  been by  later  enactment^ 

though  never  formally  . 

The  Supreme  Court the  adverse  deeition  of  the  inferior  triboBtL 

Even  in  a  republic,  sedition  should  be  promptly  ,  or  it  may  re- 
sult in  the  of  free  institutions. 

From  the  original  settlement  of  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  the  sale  «l 
intoxicating  liquor  has  been  ^. 

ABOMINATION   (page  12) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  To  what  was  abomination  originally  applied  f  2.  Does  it  refer  to  a  lUto 
of  mind  or  to  some  act  or  other  object  of  thought  f  8.  How  does 
abomination  differ  from  aversion  or  disgust  t  How  does  an  s^Mt«a 
tion  differ  from  an  offense f  from  crime  in  general! 

EXAMPLES 

After  the  ship  began  to  pitch  and  roll,  we  eould  not  look  upon  food 
without  . 

It  is  time  that  such  a  should  be  abated. 

Capital  punishment  was  formerly  inflicted  in  England  for  trivial • 

In  spite  of  their  high  attainments  in  learning  and  art,  the  foulest 

were  prevalent  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  classic  antiquity. 

ABRIDGMENT  (page  13) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  How  does  an  abridgmmt  differ  from  an  outline  or  a  synopsist  from  in 
abstract  or  digest  f  2.  How  does  an  abstract  or  digest  differ  from  ^n 
outline  or  a  synopsis?  S.  Does  an  antUj/sis  of  a  treatise  deal  with 
what  is  expressed,  or  with  what  is  implied?  4.  What  words  ms7  v< 
use  to  exprppe  a  condensed  view  of  a  subject,  whether  derived  froo 
a  previous  publication  or  not! 

EXAMPLES 

The  Now  Testament  may  be  regarded  as  an  of  religion. 

There  are  several  excellent  of  English  literature. 

An  of  the  decision  of  th*»  court  was  published  in  all  the  lesdinf 

pnprrs. 

The  publishers  determined  to  issue  an  of  their  dictionary. 

Such  as  U.  8.  for  United  States  should  be  rarely  used,  nnle» 

in   hasty   writing  or  technical   works. 

ABSOLUTE  (page  15) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  What  does  absolute  in  the  strict  sense  denote  f  supreme  f     2.  To  whs' 
are  these  words  in  such  sense  properly  applied  f     S.  How  are  t^T 
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nfled  in  a  modified  sense  t  4.  Is  arbitrary  ever  used  in  a  good  sense  f 
What  is  the  chief  useT  Give  examples.  6.  How  does  autocratic  differ 
from  arbitrary  f  both  these  words  from  despotic  f  despotic  from  tyran- 
nical f  6.  Is  irreepons^U  good  or  bad  in  its  implication t  arbitrary/ 
impereUivef  imperious f  peremptory  f  posUivet  a%Uhoritative  t 

EXAMPLES 

God  alone  is  and  . 

The  Cxar  of  Russia  is  an  niler. 

power  tends  always  to  be  in  its  exercise. 


On  all  questions  of  law  in  the  United  States  the  decision  uf  the 

7oiirt  is  and  final. 

Learning  of  the  attack  on  our  seamen,  the  goTernment  sent  an  

lemand   for  apology   and   indemnity. 

Han's  will  and  intellect  have  given  him  dominion  over 

bll  other  creatures  on  the  «arth,  so  that  they  are  either  subjugated  or  ex- 
erminated. 


ABSOLVE  (page  16) 

QUESTIONS 

L.  What  is  the  original  sense  of  absolve t  2.  To  what  does  it  apply!  3. 
What  is  its  special  sense  when  used  with  reference  to  sins!  4.  How 
does  it  differ  from  acquit?  forgive f  justify f  pardon f  5.  What  are 
the  chief  antonyms  of  absolve  f  , 

EXAMPLES 

No  power  under  heaven  can  a  man  from  his  personal  respon- 

iibility. 

When  the  facta  were  known,  he  was of  all  blame. 


ABSORB  (page  16) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  When  is  a  fluid  said  to  be  absorbed?  2.  Is  the  substance  of  the  absorb- 
ing body  changed  by  that  which  it  absorbs?  Give  instances.  3.  How 
does  consume  differ  from  absorb?  4.  Give  instances  of  the  distinctive 
uses  of  engross,  swallow,  imbibe,  and  absorb  in  the  figurative  sense. 
5.  What  is  the  difference  between  absorb  and  emit?  absorb  and  radi- 
ate? 

EXAMPLES 

Though  the  fuel  was  rapidly within  the  furnace,  very  little  heat 

^as from  the  outer  surface. 

In  setting  steel  rails  special  provision  must  be  made  for  their  expansion 
xinder  the  influence  of  the  heat  that  they  . 

Jip  stood  on  the  table  and  barked  at  Traddles  so  persistently  that  he 
nay  be  said  to  have  the  conversation. 
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ABSTINENCE  (page  17) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  How  does  abHinencs  differ  from  dbHemioii»neMf  from  t^f-d^nidt  2. 
What  is  temperance  regarding  things  lawful  and  worthy!  r^ardinf 
things  vicious  and  injurious!  3.  What  is  the  more  exact  tens  for 
the  proper  course  regarding  evil  indulgences  T 

EXAMPLES 

He  was  so  moderate  in  his  desires  that  his seemed  to  cost  him 

no  . 

Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  idea  of  universal  and  total  tnm 

all   intoxicants  is  little  more  than  a  century  old. 


ABSTRACT,  v.;  ABSTRACTED  (page  18) 

,  QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  attract  and  separate  f  between  diictiwi 
nate  and  dietinguieh  t*  2.  How  does  abstract,  when  said  of  the  mini 
differ  fram  divert  t  from  distract  f  3.  How  do  abstracted,  ebtorhtd, 
and  preoccupied  differ  from  absent-mind edf  4.  Can  one  who  is  pre- 
occupied be  said  to  be  listless  or  thoughtless f  one  who  is  eht^ 
minded f 

*  NoTB. — See  these  words  under  DISOKRK  as  referred  to  at  the  end  of 
the  paragraph  on  abstract  in  Part  I.  The  pupil  should  be  instructed,  in 
all  cases,  to  look  up  and  read  over  the  synonyms  referred  to  by  the  word» 
in  small  capitals  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  in  Part  I. 

EXAMPLES 

He  was  so with  these  perplexities  as  to  be  completely «' 

his  surroundings. 

The  busy  student  may  be  excused  if  ;  in  the  merely  •  o*" 

it  is  intolerable. 

The   power  to  one   idea   from    all   its   associations  and  view  « 

alone  is  the  mark  of  a  philosophical  mind. 

Numerous  interruptions  in  the  midst  of  occupations  hsd  in»d« 

him  almost  . 

ABSURD    (page  19) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  absurd  and  paradoxical f  2.  Whst  ttt 
the  distinctions  between  irrational,  foolish,  and  siUyf  3.  Whst  >> 
the  especial  implication  in  unreasonable?  4.  How  do  nu>nstroui  tad 
preposterous  compare  with  absurd?  6.  What  is  the  especial  etement 
common  to  the  ludicrous,  the  ridictUous,  and  the  twnsensiceif  0- 
What  are  some  chief  antonyms  of  absurd? 

EXAMPLES 

A  statement  may  be  disproved  by  deducing  logically  from  it  a  eoido* 
sion  that  is  . 
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Cftriyl*  delighted  in  utteranceB. 

The  hatred  of  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages  led  the  populace  to 

lieve  the  most  slanders  concerning  them. 

I  attempted  to  diaauade  him  from  the  plan,  but  found  him  alto- 

ther  ;  many  of  his  arguments  were  so  as  to  be  positively 


ABUSE  (page  20) 

QUESTIONS 

To  what  does  abuse  apply?  2.  How  does  abuse  differ  from  damt^e  (ta 
in  the  caae  of  rented  property,  e.  g,)  t  S.  How  does  abuse  differ 
from  hatTnf  4.  What  words  of  this  group  are  used  in  a  bad  sense! 
6.  Is  reproach  good  or  bad?  6.  How  do  persecute  and  oppress  dif* 
ferf  7.  Do  misemploy,  misuse,  and  pervert  apply  to  persons  or 
things?  To  which  does  abuse  apply? 

EXAMPLES 
The  tenant  shall  not the  property  beyond  reasonable  wear. 


-intellectual  gifts  make  the  dangerous  villain. 


In  his  rage  he  began  to and  all  who  had  formerly  l>een 

t  friends. 

To  be  for  doing  right  can  never  really  a  true  man. 

In  no  way  hat  man his  fellow  man  more  cruelly  than  by 

a  for  his  religious  beliel 


ACCESSORY,  n.  (page  23) 

QUESTIONS 

Which  words  of  this  group  are  used  in  a  good,  and  whidi  in  a  bad 
sense?  2.  Which  are  indifferently  either  good  or  bad?  S.  To  what 
does  aOiif  generally  apply?  colleague f  4.  How  does  an  associate  com- 
pare in  rank  with  a  principal?  6.  Is  assistant  or  attendant  the 
higher  word?  How  do  both  these  words  compare  with  aseociatef  6. 
In  what  sense  are  foUotcer,  henchman,  and  retainer  used?  partner f 
7.  What  is  the  legal  distinction  between  abettor  and  accessory?  8. 
To  what  is  aeeompHce  nearly  equivalent?  Which  is  the  preferred 
legal  term? 

EXAMPLES 

The  Senator  differed  with  his in  this  matter. 

The  baron  rode  into  town  with  a  great  array  of  armed  . 

France  and  Russia  seem  to  have  become  firm  . 

The  called  to  the  for  a  fresh  bandage. 

AU  persons,  but  especially  the  young,  should  take  the  greatest  care  in 
'  choice  of  their  . 

As  he  was  not  present  at  the  actual  commission  of  the  crime,  he  waa 
d  to  be  only  an  — —  and  not  an  ^. 
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ACCIDENT  (page  24) 

QUE8TI0KS 

1.  What  it  the  difference  between  aeeident  and  eh«ne*  f  8.  How  doet  inH- 
d§rU  differ  from  botht  8.  What  it  the  ipeeial  liffnifleanee  of  fortumt 
4.  How  does  it  differ  in  usage  from  chance  f  6.  How  are  accident, 
misadventure,  and  miehap  distinguished? 

EXAMPLES 

• 

Gambling  clings  ahnost  inseparably  to  games  of ^. 

Bruises  and  contusions  are  regarded  as  ordinary of  the  uitkf 

serrice. 

The  prudent  man  is  careful  not  to  tempt  too  far. 

The  misplacement  of  the  switch  caused  a  terrible , 

Oreat  thoughts  and  high  purposes  keep  one  from  b^ng  greatlj  dii* 
turbed  by  the  little of  daily  life. 


ACQUAINTANCE  (page  25) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  \Vhat  does  acquaintanee  between  persons  imply  f  8.  How  does  aequti*- 
tance  differ  from  companionship  f  acquaifUanee  from  frisndehifl  fnm 
intimacy  f     3.  How  does  feUowehip  differ  from  friendship f 

EXAITPLES 

A  public  speaker  becomes  known  to  many  persons  whom  he  doei  not 
know,  but  who  are  ready  promptly  to  claim  with  him. 

The  of  life  must  bring  us  into  with  many  who  can  not 

l,e  admitted  within  the  inner  circle  of  . 

The  of  school  and  college  life  often  derelop  into  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  enduring  ^. 

Between  those  most  widely  separated  by  distance  of  place  and  time,  b; 
language,  station,  occupation,  and  creed,  there  may  yet  be  tma  '  <>' 

souL 


ACRIMONY  (page  26) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  How  does  acerbity  differ  from  asperity?  asperity  from  meHmoniff  ^ 
How  is  acrimony  distinguished  from  maliynityt  maUffnity  from  v*f^ 
lencef     8.  What  is  implied  in  the  use  of  the  word  severity  f 

EXAMPLES 

A  certain  of  speech  had  become  habitual  with  him. 

To  this  ill-timed  request,  he  answered  with  sudden  >. 

A  constant  sense  of  injustice  may  deepen  into  a  settled  

This   smooth  and  pleasing   address  veiled   a  deep 


Great  will  be  patiently  borne  if  the  sufferer  is  convinced  of  it* 

essential  justice. 
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ACT  (page  27) 

QUESnOKS 

1.  How  ia  met  diftliifiiitlied  from  aetiont  from  4#Mlf  8.  Which  of  the 
words  in  this  groap  neoetMrily  imply  an  eztomal  effect  f  Which 
mey  be  whoUy  mental  f 

EXAMPLES 

He  wl^o  does  the  troth  will  need  no  Initmetion  m  to  indiTidnal  s, 

is  the  truth  of  thought 

The  is  done. 

ACTIVE  (page  28) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  With  whnt  two  sets  of  words  is  aetiv*  allied  f  8.  How  does  active  differ 
from  hutift  from  induHriotuf  8.  How  do  mcUve  and  rtttUaa  com- 
pare f  4.  To  what  sort  of  actiTity  does  o/kieiw  refer  f  6.  What  are 
some  chief  antonyms  of  active  f 

EXAMPLES 

Being  of  an  dispoiition  and  without  settled  purpose  or  definite 

occupation,  she  became  as  a  hornet 

He  had  his  days  and  hours,  but  could  never  be  properly  said 

to  be  

An  attendant  instantly  seised  upon  my  baggage. 

The  true  student  is  from  the  mere  love  of  learning,  independ* 

nitly  of  its  rewards. 

ACUMEN  (page  28) 

QUESTIONS 

L  How  do  eharpneta,  actUeneaa,  penetration,  and  inaight  compare  with 
eteument  2.  What  is  the  special  characteristic  of  acument  To  what 
order  of  mind  does  it  belong?  3.  What  is  eagacityf  Is  it  attributed 
to  men  or  brutes!  4.  What  is  perapicaeity  f  6.  What  is  ahrewdneaaf 
Is  it  ordinarily  good  or  evilf  6.  Oive  illustrations  of  the  uses  of  the 
above  words  as  regards  the  possessors  of  the  corresi>onding  qualitiea. 

EXAMPLES 

The  treatise  displays  great  critical  

The   Indians  had  developed   a  practical  that  enabled  them  to 

follow  a  trail  by  scarcely  perceptible  signs  almost  as  unerringly  as  the 
lound  by  scent. 

ADD   (page  32) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  How  is  add  related  to  inereaaef  How  does  it  differ  from  mutHplyf 
2.  What  does  augment  signify?     Of  what  is  it  ordinarily  used?     8.  To 


address                                                                                          5Q0 
•dorn 

what  does  amplify  apply  f     4.  In  wliat  ways  may  a  diaeoorae  or  treit- 
ise  be  amplified  f 

EXAMPLES 

Care  to'  our  cofRn a  nail  no  doubl ; 

And  every  grin^  so  merry,  draws  one  out. 

up  at  night,  what  thou  hast  dona  by  day; 

And  in  the  morning  what  thou  has  to  do. 


ADDRESS,  V.  (page  33) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  does  aeeoH  always  signify?  grtett  haUf  2.  How  does  MiuU  differ 
from  aeeoH  or  greet  9  addreaat     8.  What  is  it  to  opostrojiMMl 

EXAMPLES 

The  pale  snowdrop  is  springing 

To  the  glowing  sun. 

to  the  Chief  who  in  triumph  advances. 

His  faithful  dog  the  smiling  guest. 

ye  heroes!  heaven-born  band  I 

Who  fought  and  died  in  freedom's  oauaa. 

ADDRESS,  n.   (page  34) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  addreee  in  the  sense  here  considered  f  2.  What  is  taetf  S.  Whtt 
qualities  are  included  in  address t 

EXAMPLES 

And  the  tear  that  is  wiped  with  a  little 

May  be  follow'd  perhaps  by  a  smile. 

The of  doing  doth  expresse 

No  other  but  the  doer's  willingnesse. 

I  have  very  poor  and  unhappy  brains  for  drinking;  I  oould  wish ' 

would  invent  some  other  custom  of  entertainment. 

ADEQUATE  (page  34) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  do  adequate,  commensurate,  and  sufieient  alike  signify  f  How  does 
commensurate  specifically  differ  from  the  other  two  words?  Give  ei- 
amples.      2.   To  what   do   adapted,  fit.   suitable,   and   qualified  refer? 

3.  Is  satisfactory  a  very  high  recommendation  of  any  workf   Whj' 

4.  Is  able  or  capable  the  higher  word?     Illustrate. 

EXAMPLES 

We  know  not  of  what  we  are till  the  trial  eomes. 

Indeed,    left    nothing    for    your    purpose    untouched,    slifhtl7 

handled,   in  discourse. 
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ADHERENT  (page  35) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  an  tMUrerUt  2.  How  does  an  adherent  differ  from  a  tupporterf 
from  a  dUcipUf  8.  How  do  both  the  above  words  differ  from  allyf 
4.  Has  partisan  a  good  or  a  bad  eenae,  and  whyf  6.  Is  it  well  to 
speak  of  a  tupporUr  as  a  backer  f 

EXAMPLES 

Also  of  your  own  ssItos  shall  men  arise  speaking  perverse  things  to 
drsw  away  s  after  them. 

Woman  is  woman's  natural 

Self-defense   eompelled   the    European    nations   to  be   s    against 

Napoleon. 

The  deposed  monarch  was  found  to  have  a  strong  body  of s. 

ADJACENT  (page  36) 

QUESTIONS 

-  What  is  the  difforenee  between  adiacerd  and  adjoitiingf  eontiffuoust 
eanUrminou§f  2.  What  distance  is  implied  in  near?  neighboring f 
8.  What  does  meact  always  imply  f     4.  Give  antonyms  of  adjacent ;  near, 

EXAMPLES 

Stronger  by  weakness,  wiser  men  become, 
As  tiM!7  draw to  their  eternal  home. 

ADMIRE  (page  37) 

QUESTIONS 

.  In  what  sense  waa  admire  formerly  usedt  What  does  it  now  express? 
2.  How  does  odwiTe  compare  with  revere  f  venerate  f  adore  f  Give  in- 
stances of  the  use  of  these  words. 

EXAMPLES 
The  beautiful  are  sure  to  be . 


Henceforth  the  majesty  of  God  ; 

Fear  him,  and  you  have  nothing  else  to  fear. 
I  value  Science — none  can  prise  it  more. 

It  gives  ten  thousand  motives  to : 

Be  it  religious,  as  it  ought  to  be. 

The  heart  it  humbles,  and  it  bows  the  knee. 

ADORN  (page  38) 

QUESTIONS 

L  How  does  adorn  differ  from  omamefUt  from  gamUkf  from  deck  or  be- 
deck t  from  decorate? 

EXAMPLES 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  graee, 
Hia  looks the  venerable  place. 
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The  redbrMMt  oft,  at  cre&liif  hoinn, 
Sh«U  kindl7  lend  hit  little  aid. 

With  hoary  moea,  and  gathered  flowera, 
To  -— —  the  ground  where  thoa  art  laid. 


AFFRONT  (page  39) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  it  it  to  afrontf    2.  How  does  afroni  compare  with  iiunttf  wUk 
tea9tf  annoyf 

EXAMPLES 

It  is  safer  to tome  people  than  to  oblige  them ;  for  the  betto  i 

man  deserree,  the  worse  they  will  speak  of  him. 

Oh,  rather  give  me  commentators  plain. 

Who  with  no  deep  researchet the  brain. 

The  petty  desire  to is  simply  a  perversion  of  the  hnman  lore  ot 

C»ower. 

They  rushed  to  meet  the foe. 


AGENT  (page  41) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  How  does  agent  in  the  philosophical  sense  compare  with  mover  or  doifJ 
2.  What  different  sense  has  it  in  business  usage  f 

EXAMPLES 
That  morality  may  mean   anything,   man  must  be   held  to  be  •  fr«« 


The  declined  to  take  the  responsibility  in  the  absence  of  tb« 

owner. 

AGREE  (page  42) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  How  do  eon&ur  and  coincide  differ  in  range  of  meaning?  How  with 
reference  to  expression  in  action  f  2.  How  does  accede  comptre  with 
consent f     S.  Which  is  the  most  general  word  of  this  group? 

EXAMPLES 

A  woman's  lot  is  made  for  her  by  the  love  she 

My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  . 


AGRICULTURE  (page  43) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  does  agriculture  include?     How  does  it  differ  from  farmii^f   '• 
What  is  gardening  f  fioricuUuref  horticulture  f 
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EXAMPLES 

Loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend; 

And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of w 

A  field  beeomes  exhausted  by  constant 


AIM  (page  44) 

QUESTIONS 
What  is  an  almf  How  does  it  diifer  from  mark?  from  godf    8.  HcfW  do 
«nd  and  object  compare  f     S.  To  what  does  aspiration  apply  f    How 
does  it  differ  in  general  from  design,  endeavor,  or  tntrp&eef    4«  How 
does  purpose  compare  with  intention  t    6.  What  is  design  t 

EXAMPLES 

In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 

For  miserable that  end  with  sell 

O  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 

Will  be  the  final  of  ilL 

How  quickly  nature  falls  into  revolt, 

When  gold  becomes  her ^. 

It  is  not ,  but  ambition  that  is  the  mother  of  misery  in  man. 


AIR  (page  44) 

QUESTIONS 

What  is  air  in  the  sense  here  considered  f  2.  How  does  air  differ  from 
appearance  f  S.  What  is  the  difference  between  expreesion  and  lookf 
4.  What  is  the  sense  of  hearing  t  carriage  f  6.  How  does  mien  differ 
from  airt    6.  What  does  demeanor  include  f 

EXAMPLES 

I  nerer,  with  important  , 

In  conversation  overbear. 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful , 

As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen. 
Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child, 

Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me, 
Puts  on  his  pretty  ,  repeats  his  words. 

AIRY  (page  45) 

QUESTIONS 

How  does  airg  agree  with  and  differ  from  aerial?  Give  insUnces  of  the 
uses  of  the  two  words.  2.  What  does  ethereal  signify?  sprighayt  3. 
Are  Hvelg  and  animated  used  in  the  favorable  or  unfavorable  sense  t 

EXAMPLES 

tongues  that  syllable  men's  names,  on   sands  and  shores  and 

lert  wildernesses. 


«U«ge 
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The mold 

Incapable  of  stain,  would  soon  expel 
Her  mischief,  and  purge  off  the  baser  fire. 
Victorious. 
Society  became  my  glittering  bride, 

And hopes  my  children. 

Soft  o'er  the  shrouds whispers  breathe. 

That  seemed  but  sephyrs  to  the  train  beneath. 


ALARM  (page  47) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  derivation  and  distinctire  meaning  of  tdarmf  2.  Whtt  do 
af right  and  fr^ht  express?  Oive  an  illustration  of  the  eontrtfttcd 
terms.  8.  How  are  apprehenHon,  dUquieiude,  dread,  and  mif^n"; 
related  to  the  danger  that  excites  them?  4.  What  are  contUmgtion. 
dismtv,  And  terror,  and  how  are  they  related  to  the  danger  T  6.  What 
is  Hmidityf 

EXAMPLES 

The  people  took  the  ,   and   moved  promptly. 

While  thronged  the  citizens  with dumb. 

I  have  a  faint,  cold thrills  through  my  veins. 


ALERT  (page  47) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  To  what  do  alert,  toide-awake,  and  ready  refer?  2.  How  does  rtadf 
differ  from  alert f  from  prepared?  3.  What  does  prompt  signify f  ^■ 
What  is  the  secondary  meaning  of  alert  t 

EXAMPLES 

To  be  for  war  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  ways  of  preserrinf 

peace. 

He  who  is  not to-day  will  be  less  so  to-morrow. 

Thus  ending  loudly,  as  he  would  o'erleap 

His  destiny,  he  stood. 


ALIEN,  V.  &  n.   (page  48) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  How  does  alien  differ  from  foreign  f  2.  Is  a  foreigner  by  birth  neeet- 
sarily  an  aHenf  3.  Are  the  people  of  one  country  while  rMidint  ><' 
their  own  land  foreigners  or  aliens  to  the  people  of  other  lands?  ^' 
How  can  one  residing  in  a  foreign  country  cease  to  be  an  eHen  in 
that  country  f  6.  How  do  foreign  and  alien  differ  in  their  flgurtti^ 
use? 


EXAMPLES 

By hands  thy  dying  eyee  were  oloied 

*         *         * 

By handi  thy  humble  graTe  adorned 

By  Btrangert  honored  and  by  atrangeri  mourned. 

t  is  religion!    Not  a  inhabitant,  nor  something  to 

ire,  which  comes  and  takes  up  its  abode  in  the  sonL 

—  from  Mie  commonwealth  of  Israel  and from  the  covenants 

ise. 

ALIKE  (page  49) 

QUESTIONS 

does  alike  compare  with  timUwrf  ^  ith  identical?  2.  What  is  the 
stinction  often  made  between  equal  and  eqwvaUrUf  S.  What  is  the 
nse  of  analogouef  (Compare  synonyms  for  analogy.)  4.  In  what 
nse  is  homogeneotia  usedf 

EXAMPLES 

etimes   gentle,    sometimes   capricious,    sometimes    awful;    nefer   the 
for  two  months  together. 

Fashioned  for  himself,  a  bride; 
An ,  taken  from  his  side. 


ALLAY   (page  50) 

QUESTIONS 

is  the  distinction  between  aUay  and  alleviate  t  Which  word  implies 
partial  removal  of  the  cause  of  suffering,  or  an  actual  Ughtening  of 
e  burden  f  2.  With  which  of  the  above  words  are  we  to  class  ap- 
aae,  pacify,  eoothe,  and  the  likef.  3.  With  what  words  is  alleviate 
pecially  to  be  grouped?   (See  synonyms  for  alliyiatb.) 

EXAMPLES 


Such  songs  have  power  to  •— ^-^ 

The  restless  pulse  of  care, 
■    And  come  like  the  benediction 

That  follows  after  prayer. 
Many  a  word,  at  random  spoken 
May or  wound  a  heart  that's  broken  1 


ALLEGE  (page  51) 

QUESTIONS 

h  is  the  primary  and  which  the  secondary  word,  allege  or  adduce? 
hyf  2.  How  much  of  certainty  is  implied  in  aUege?  8.  How  much 
les  one  admit  when  he  speaks  of  an  alleged  fact,  doeoment,  signa- 
re,  or  the  likef 
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EXAMPLES 

In  many caaes  of  haunted  houses,  the  spirits  hsTe  not  Teatond 

to  face  an  armed  man  who  has  passed  the  night  there. 

I  can  not one  thing  and  mean  another.     If  I  can't  pray  I  wiD 

not  make  baUerel 


ALLEGORY  (page  52) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  How  does  ottegory  compare  with  tiimMet  SimiU  with  metaphorl  t 
What  are  the  distinctions  between  aJAegory,  fabU,  and  parablit  S. 
Under  what  general  term  are  all  these  included  t  4.  To  whtt  is  jlf- 
Hon  now  most  commonly  applied  f 

EXAMPLES 

In  argument 

are  like  songs  in  love: 

They  much  describe;  they  nothing  prove. 

And  He  spake  many  things  unto  them  in  ,   saying.  Behold  ft 

sower  went  forth  to  sow. 


ALLEVIATE  (page  53) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  How  does  aUeviate  differ  from  relieve  f  from  remove  t  2.  Ii  dUviti* 
used  of  persons?  3.  What  are  the  special  significations  of  tb^f 
oettMgef  mitigate  t  moderate  f  4.  How  does  aUevieitg  compsre  witb 
aUayf    (Compare  synonyms  for  allay.) 

EXAMPLES 

To  pity  distress  is  but  human;  to it  is  Godlike. 

But,  01  what  mighty  magician  can  

A  woman's  envy? 


ALLIANCE  (page  53) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  What  is  an  aUiancet  how  does  it  differ  from  partnership  f  from  coeHitionf 
from  league  f     2.  How  does  a  confederacy  or  federation  differ  froo  > 
union  t 

EXAMPLES 

The  two  nations  formed  an  offensive  and  defensive  agsinit  the 

common  enemy. 

Till  the  war-drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flags  were  foriei 

In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the of  the  world. 

Business are  the  warrant  for  the  existence  of  trade 
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ALLOT  (page  54) 

QUESTIONS 

DoM  flOoe  refer  to  time,  place,  or  person  f  2.  To  wh«t  does  appoint 
refer!  msMignt  8.  How  does  destine  differ  from  app^ntf  4.  How  does 
mwmrd  differ  from  aUot,  appoint,  and  aeaignt 

EXAMPLES 
Han  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind  ^ 


He  eth  the  moon  for  seasons;  the  son  knoweth  his  going  down. 

The  king  is  but  as  the  hind  .    •    • 
Who  may  not  wander  from  the  — *— —  field 
Before  his  work  be  done. 


ALLOW  (page  55) 

QUESTIONS 

f 

What  is  the  differenoe  between  oUow  and  permit  f  between  a  permit  and 
pemdeeiomf  2.  What  instances  can  you  give  of  the  use  of  these 
words,  also  of  tolerate  and  eubmitf    3.  What  does  yieid  imply? 

EXAMPLES 

Frederick  the  Austrians  to  cross  the  mountains  that  he  might 

;tek  them  on  a  field  of  his  own  choosing. 

The  cruelty   and  envy  of  the  people 

-^— —  by  our  dastard  nobler,  who 

Have  all  forsook  me,  hath  devoured  the  rest. 

State  diurches  have  ever  been  unwilling  to dissent.  ■ 

ALLUDE  (page  56) 

QUESTIONS 

What  is  the  distinctive  sense  of  allude  t  of  advert t  of  refer f  2.  How  do 
the  above  words  compare  with  mention  as  to  explicitness  f  3.  How 
do  hint  and  ineintuUe  differ? 

EXAMPLES 

Late  in  the  eighteenth  century  Cowper  did  not  venture  to  do  more  than 

to  the  great  allegorist   [Bunyan],  saying: 

"I  name  thee  not,  lest  so  despised  a  name 
Should  move  a  sneer  at  thy  deserved  fame." 


ALLURE  (page  57) 


QUESTIONS 

Whtit  is  it  to  allure f  2.  How  does  allure  differ  from  attract?  from  luref 
3.  What  does  coea:  exprens?  4.  What  is  it  to  cajole f  to  decoy  f  to 
inveigle  f  6.  How  does  seduce  differ  from  tempt  t  6.  Is  vfin  used  in 
the  favorable  or  unfavorable  sense  ? 
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EXAMPLES 

The  ruddy  square  of  comfortable  light 
him,  as  the  beacon  blase 


The  bird  of  passage. 
But  Satan  now  is  wiser  than  of  yore. 

And by  making  rich,  not  making  poor. 

He  had  a  strange  gift  of  friends,  and  of  the  Iot*  of 

women. 

ALSO  (page  57) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Into  what  two  groups  are  the  synonyms  for  aUo  naturally  divided!  2. 
Which  words  simply  add  a  fact  or  thought?  3.  Which  distinctly  in- 
ply  that  what  is  added  is  like  that  to  which  it  is  added! 

EXAMPLES 

Thine  to  work  to  pray. 

Clearing  thorny  wrongs  away; 
Plucking  up  the  weeds  of  sin, 
Letting  heaven's  warm  sunshine  in. 

ALTERNATIVE  (page  60) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  choice  and  aUemative  in  the  strict  aM  of 
language?  2.  Is  alternative  always  so  severely  restricted  by  lesding 
writers?  8.  What  do  choice,  pick,  election,  and  prefer^Kce  imply  i^ 
garding  one's  wishes?  alternative f  reaourceef 

EXAMPLES 
Homer  delights  to  call  Ulysses  "the  raan  of  many  .*• 

AMASS  (page  60) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  it  to  amaeaf  2.  How  is  amasa  distinguished  from  accvmvlattf 
3.  Is  interest  amaaaed  or  accumulated/  4.  How  does  hoard  differ 
from  atoref 

EXAMPLES 

By  daring  and  successful  speculation,  he  a  prodigious  fortnBf. 

The  sum  was  the savings  of  an  industrious  and  frugal  life. 

O,  to  what  purpose  dost  thou  thy  words. 

That  thou  retum'st  no  greeting  to  thy  friends? 


AMATEUR  (page  61) 


QUESTIONS 
1.  What  is  the  difference  between  amateur  and  eonncitseurf  between  cos- 
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ambition 


noisseur  and  critic  f    2.  Which  word  earriei  a  natural  implication  of 
snperficialneBB  t    3.  How  doei  novice  and  tyro  differ  from  amateur  f 

EXAMPLES 

He  was  in  Logic  a  g^reat  

Profoundly  skill'd  in  Analytic; 

He  could  distinguish,  and  divide 

A  hair  *twixt  south   and   south-west   side. 
The  greatest  works  in   poetry,   painting,   and  sculpture   have  not  been 

ne  by . 

The  mere  who  produces  nothing,   and  whose  business  is  only 

judge  and  enjoy. 


AMAZEMENT  (page  61) 

QUESTIONS 

What  do  amaument  and  astorUehment  agree  in  expressing?      2.   How 
do  the  two  words  differ!     3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  awet  of  ad' 
miration  f    4.  How  does  surprise  differ  from  (utonishment  and  amate 
mentt    5.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  wonder  f 

EXAMPLES 

'Twas  while  he  toiled  him  to  be  freed, 

And  with  the  rein  to  raise  the  steed. 

That,  from  's  iron  trance. 

An  Wycklif  s  soldiers  waked  at  once. 
Can  such  things  be, 

And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud. 

Without  our  special  ? 

The  fool  of  nature  stood  with  stupid  eyes 
And  gaping  mouth  that  testified  , 


AMBITION   (page  62) 

QUESTIONS 

What  two  senses  has  ambition?  2.  How  does  ambition  differ  from  aspira- 
tion f  Which  is  the  higher  wordf  3.  What  is  the  distinctive  sense  of 
emulation  f  4.  Has  emulation  a  good  side  ?  How  does  it  compare  with 
aspiration  f 

EXAMPLES 


Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  tway  — 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels. 
Envy,  to  which  th'  ignoble  mind's  a  slave. 

Is in  the  learn' d  or  brave. 

I  have  no  rpur 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting . 


er 
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AMEND  (page  63) 

QUESTIONS  ' 

1.  What  it  it  to  amend  f  2.  How  do  itdvano§,  better,  and  impreve  differ 
from  amend?  8.  Are  theae  words  appUed  to  mattera  deddedly  Ud. 
foul,  or  erilf     4.  What  it  the  dilfereneo  betwoen  mmend  and  emnif 


EXAMPLES 
Return  ye  now  arery  man  from  hit  eyil  way,  and 


your  doinfi. 


The  construction  here  is  difficult,  and  the  text  at  thia  point  hat  bees 
variously  

Human  characters  and  conditions  never  reach  such  perfeetioa  th«t 
they  can  not  be  . 


AMIABLE  (page  64) 


QUESTIONS 

1.  To  what  does  Iov«<y  often  apply  f  2.  To  what  does  amiahle  always  %VP^^ 
S.  How  do  agre€able,  attractive ^  and  charming  diifer  from  emitbUf 
Give  examplea  4.  Is  a  good-natured  person  neeessarily  ayrMsMff 
an  amiable  person  T 

EXAMPLES 

His  life  was ;  and  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  This  was  a  man  I 
The  east  is  blossoming!    Yea  a  rose. 
Vast  as  the  heavens,  soft  as  a  kiss, 
as  the  presence  of  woman  is. 


ANALOGY  (page  66) 

QUESTIONS 

What  is  the  specific  meaning  of  analogy  f  2.  What  is  a§initpt  eeinti- 
deneef  3.  Does  coincidence  necessarily  involve  reeemklance  or  V^- 
neeef  4.  What  is  parity  of  reaeoningt  6.  What  is  a  eimUUMdet  6. 
How  do  reeemblance  and  similarity  diifer  from  analogy  f 


EXAMPLES 

to  each  other. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  of  the  home  to  the  etate. 


The  two  boys  bore  a  close 


ANGER   (page  67) 


QUESTIONS 

Xm  What  are  the  especial  characteristics  of  anger  f   How  does  it  diifer  tros 
indignation?  exasperation f  raget  wrath t  iret 


EXAHFLGB 

Uj  anamy  hu  toiii  twrtw  ma  m  fMlInc  of . 

Ctirilt  wm  BUed  with ■(  tba  hrpoeri*;  ot  the  Jawi. 

I  w«i  OTUCOBW  by  ■  roW«n  IhIIhc  o( . 

ANIMAL  (page  68) 

QUE8TI0MB 
WhM  la  n  antmalt  ■  bmttt  ■  btiml     S.  la  nun  an  nUauUt     3.  Wbat 
ii  implied  11  we  apeak  ol  mj  particular  man  u  as  atiimalt  ■  brtitil 
a  biattt    t.  What  fBrmi  ol  silMann  doea  the  word  ertmttm  Indndrt 
S.  Wliat  are  the  anlmalg  ot  a  eouDtrjr  or  laslaii  soUaetlTelr  salledt 
EXAHFL88 
It  ii  odIt  within  the  laU  half  eenturj  that  iodetle)  hava  bwD  orfaniKd 
the  pmention  ot  cneltj  to  . 


-  out  of  bla  Inatlnst.  and  ron  And  h 


ANNOUNCE  (page  69) 

QUESTIOMS 
Whit  ia  II  (0  «nnMin«<f     S.   I>oeB  It  apptr  ckleflr  to  tba  part  or  tbe 
tntnnl     9.  To  what  ia  odeartiH  ohleflj  applied  t  prapmindf  ptbinuI- 


The  BpUu  lit  riddlei  with  lite  and  death  dpprndis(  on   the 

Thronch  tbe  rare  telidtji  ot  Itae  timaa  j(m  are  permitted  to  tbinli  what 
I  pleaaa  and  to what  tod  pieaie. 

Th*  wit>  ot  bird!  and  the  wild  flowen  in  the  woodiandi  the 

tine  o'  aprlne- 

ANSWER  {page  70) 

QUESTIONS 
What  la  a  verbal  anwerf  t.  In  what  wider  lenH  U  aiuwn-  niedt  3. 
What  la  a  re^f  a  rtltindert  t.  How  doea  an  on»»»r  to  a  chute, 
an  arfUDieDt,  or  the  like,  differ  from  a  rrply  or  nfiAndrTt  S.  Vhat 
■a  the  ipedal  qnaiily  of  a  reipontit  B.  What  ii  a  Tttartt  How  doea 
it  dilTer  from  repurletf 

EXAUPLES 
I  ean  no  other  make,  bn(  thankti 
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Theirs  not  to  make 


Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die. 
Upon  thy  princely  warrant  I  descend. 

To  give  thee of  thy  just  demand. 

He  could  not  be  content  without  finding  a  in  Nature  to  eTerj 

mood  of  his  mind;    and  he  does  find  it. 

A  man  renowned  for 

Will  seldom  scruple  to  make  free 
With  friendship's  honest  feeling. 

Nothing  is  so  easy  and  inviting  as  the  of  abuse  and  ssrcaim; 

but  it  is  a  paltry  and  unprofitable  contest. 

ANTICIPATE,  ANTICIPATION  (pag«  71) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  are  the  two  contrasted  senses  of  anticipate  f  2.  Which  is  now  tbe 
more  common t  3.  How  does  anticipate  differ  from  expert  from 
hope?  from  apprehend t  4.  How  does  anticipation  differ  from  pre- 
sentiment?  from  appreheneionf  from  forebodinfft  5.  What  qwdal  de- 
ment is  involved  in  foretaetef  How  do  foreeight  and  forethongf^t  P> 
beyond  the  meaning  of  anticipation? 

EXAMPLES 

Then  some  leaped  overboard  with  fearful  yell. 

As  eager  to their  grave. 

England  every  man  to  do  his  duty. 

These  are  portents;  but  yet  I  ,  I  hope. 

They  do  not  point  on  me. 

If  I  know  your  sect,  I  your  argument. 

The  happy  of  a  renewed  existence  in  company  with  the  ipiriti 

of  the  just. 

ANTIPATHY    (page  72) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  How  is  antipathy  to  be  distinguished  from  dislike  f  from  antageniimf 
from  aversion?  2.  What  is  uncongeniality  f  How  does  it  differ  from 
antipathy  f    Which  is  positive?  and  which  negative? 

EXAMPLES 

Ohristianity  is  the  solvent  of  all  race . 

From  my  soul  I  loathe 


AH  affectation ;  'tis  my  perfect  scorn,  object  of  my  implacable 


ANTIQUE  (page  72) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Tc  what  does  antique  refer?  antiquated?  2.  Is  the  difference  betvees 
them  a  matter  of  time?  Give  examples.  3.  Can  a  modem  bniMinf  b* 
antiquated?  Can  it  be  antique?   4.  What  is  the  significance  of  ffusfstf 


Far  b«tDg  tme 

— .  I  bonght. 

do  to*.  ItaeM  1 

mini. 

T»  nevw  trud  opon  U 

icm  bnt  w*  Mt 

ja  loot  npoD  •oma  rerei 

Hod  hlitorr. 

ANXIETY  (page  73) 

'  QUESTIONS 

L,  VIul  ii  oiul^  in  th«  primuT  aenKl  li  it  mrntil  or  pbrilcilt  1.  How 
d«*  unziitv  differ  [rom  anguiihf  i.  'Whkt  kiod  at  poulbilltr  do« 
sfLTiffty  Atwuji  niffff«rtf  4,  How  dtwi  it  differ  fzxnn  appr<Ji<)i«ian, 
/<ar,  drtad,  etc,  in  thta  re(ard)  B.  Wtait  )■  tcortyt  tretftiimut  t. 
Dot*  p4rpUzilg  iDTolTS  anxitlnl 

EX^JIPLES 

Yield  not  to  (or  the  future,  weep  not  for  tbe  paal. 

Sapentitlon  InveMed  the  ■ligtilen  Incident*  of  life  with  neadlen . 

i*  harder  thin  work,  and  fu  Imi  proUabl*. 


APATHY  (page  74) 

QUESTIONS 
.  Wh>l  <■  apaUvf     How  doea  <■  dllTer  tram  tb»  B 
ruHf  Horn  ^.-Hfermcet  from  innntibUilMr  (ran 
doei  ttvMtm  differ  from  apalhiit 


EXAHFLE8 

In  Tuy '-t  Moki  bo»i 


-  tram  wUch  it  VM  Inpouiblo  to  KnmM  him. 


APOLOGY   (page  75) 

QUESTIONS 
mat  ehaofO  of  meaning  ha>  apolaffy   ncdertonel      2.   Whit  doea   in 
a|»loini  now  atwajl  impljr!     3.  How  doea  in  apology  differ  from  an 
ttoiMt     •.  Whioh  of  the«  words  may  refw  to  the  tnlnret     8.  How 
doea  con/tttian  differ  from  apolagi/t 


(hat  whieh  they  do  not  alter. 

but  lokide;  and  laldde  la  — 
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APPARENT  (page  76) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  two  contraated  aenaes  ariae  from  the  root  meaning  of  ajipcrtiUf 
2.  What  ia  implied  when  we  apeak  of  app^rt^  kindneta  or  •pp&rtnt 
neglect  t  3.  How  do  pre9umabl€  and  probdbie  differ  t  i.  What  hapii- 
cation  ia  conveyed  in  teeming  t  What  do  we  anggeat  when  we  tfuk 
of  "teeming  innocence"  t 

EXAMPLES 

It  ia  not that  the  atndenta  will  attempt  to  break  the  rulei  afiin. 

It  is  not  yet  what  his  motive  could  have  been  In  oonuaittiif 

such  an  offense. 

It  ia  that  aomething  has  been  omitted  which  waa  esaentiil  to 

complete  the  conatmction. 

APPETITE  (page  80) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Of  what  kind  of  demands  or  impulses  ia  appetOe  ordinarily  used!  2* 
What  demands  or  tendencies  are  included  in  pmttionf  8.  Wbil  ii 
implied  by  pattiont  and  appetitee  when  used  as  eontraated  temut 

EXAMPLES 

Govern  well  thy ,  lest  sin 

Surpriae  thee,  and  her  black  attendant  Deatiu 

Take  heed  lest  sway 

Thy  judgment  to  do  aught  which  elae  free  will 
Would  not  admit. 


APPORTION  (page  82) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  special  significance  of  apportion  by  which  it  is  distingnidif^ 
from  mUot,  attign,  dittribtUe,  or  divide?  2.  What  is  the  signifleaocc 
of  ditpente  in  the  tranaitive  use?     8.  What  is  it  to  appropriuU! 

EXAMPLES 

Representativea  are  among  the  several  states  according  to  the 

population. 

The  treasure  waa  and  their   aharea  duly  amonf  tk' 

captors. 

APPROXIMATION  (page  83) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  an  approximeUion  in  the  mathematical  aenaef  2.  How  dote  tf 
approach  to  exactness  and  certainty  does  approximation  imply!  ^ 
How  does  approximation  differ  from  retemblance  and  «<mQ«ftty'  fr<^ 
approaehf     i.  How  does  approximaHon,  aa  regards  the  elass  of  f^ 


JkU  M  vUeh  it  l>  applied,  differ  fnn 

EXAMPLES 

We  ha**  to  be  eonteot  with —  to  a  ■ 

Without  (tilh.  lime  <i  bo  ml  - — ^  lo 

Wit  eonalrti  in  ksawlDt  tka  

ftHmoe  of  tUnfi  which  are  alike. 


ARMS   (page  83) 

QCEBTIONB 
■  between  armt  and  armart    S.  In  what  cobbmUcfb 
Doden  warfare  t 

EXAUPLE8 

tn  — ' elaahinc  brayad 


ARMY  (page  84) 


QUEBTIONB 
'What  are  the  eawDHal*  of  aa  armpt     3.  Ii  an  amq/  large  or  amaltt     S. 
What  term  woold  be  appKrd  lo  ■  nulMo^  at  armed  men  wlthoDl 
order  or  orgaDlMllon I     4.  In  what  aenae  ii  kott  niedt  letiont 


The  atiQ-diaeordan 


ARRAIGN  (page  84) 

QUESTIONS 
To  what  bind  of  proceedm: 


The  eriminat  vaa lor  trial  for  hii  ofTenaea. 

BeUsion  doea  not or  exclude  uoDnmbered  pleanirei.  harmlaadj 

rntd. 

ARTIFICE  (page  88) 

QUESTIONS 
What  la  BB  arMifear   a  derJear  fnttitt     0.  In  what  Uiue   are  ehtul. 
:   and  InpoMura   alwajn  aiedt      S.  In  *hat  •ente  la  trick 
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astute  

coiiiQioTily  us<(l  ?  4.  What  is  u  jraudf  5.  Ik  ifi/f  used  iu  a  good  or 
a  bad  sense  ?  6.  Does  the  good  or  the  bad  sense  commonly  attach  to 
the  words  artifice,  contrivance,  ruse,  blind,  device,  and  fineent 

EXAMPLES 

Thooe  who  can  not  gain  their  enda  by  force  naturally  retort  to  ^ 

The  enemy  were  decoyed  from  their  defenses  by  a  aldUol  ■    w 

Quips  and  cranks  and  wanton , 

Nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles. 

Whoever  has  even  once  become  notorious  by  base  ,  even  if  he 

speaks  the  truth,  gains  no  beliel 

ARTIST  (page  89) 

QUESTIONS 
X.  What  is  an  artietf  an  artisant     2.  What  is  an  artifictt   How  relstcdto 
artiwt  and  artiaanf 

EXAMPLES 

The  power  depends  on  the  depth  of  the  's  insight  of  that  object 

he  contemplates. 

Infuse  into  the  purpose  with  which  you  follow  the  various  employmcnti 
and  professions  of  life  the  sense  of  beauty,  and  you  are  transformed  at 
once  from  an  into  an  . 

If  too  many  turn  shopkeepers,  the  whole  natural  quantity  oi 

that  business  divided  among  them  all  may  afford  too  amall  a  share  for  each. 


ASK  (page  90) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  For  what  class  of  objects  does  one  aakf  For  what  does  he  htg9  2.  How 
do  entreat  and  beseech  compare  with  aekt  8.  What  is  the  special 
sense  of  implore?  of  euppUcatet  4.  How  are  crave  and  reqiust  dis* 
tinguishedf  pray  and  petition?  5.  What  kind  of  asking  is  implied 
in  demand?  in  require?  How  do  these  two  words  differ  from  one 
another  f 

EXAMPLES 

We,  ignorant  of  ourselves, 

often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  powers 

Deny  us  for  our  good:  so  we  find  profit. 
By  losing  of  our  prayers. 
The  harvest  truly  is  great,  but  the  labourers  are  few:  ye  there- 
fore the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  would  send  forth  labourers  into  hii 
harvest. 

Speak  with  me,  pity  me,  open  the  door, 

A  beggar that  never  bcgg'd  before. 

Be  not  afraid  to  ;  to  is  right. 

,  if  thou  canst,  with  hope;  but  ever  t. 

Though  hope  be  weak  or  sick  with  long  delay; 
in  the  darkness,  if  there  be  no  light. 
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ASSCMTIATE,  n.  (page  91) 

QUESTIONS 
L  W)ut  doM  <u(o<Sal«  tanplr,  ■>  and  oaeUOjl  WhM  «lian  uaad  In  popnlar 
luiCnM*t  S.  Do  we  ipeak  of  MKwiilei  in  erima  or  wrongl  Wbal 
wordi  u-e  pnferred  In  nich  coanectioDl  (Sec  irnonrnt  for  looai- 
•oar.)  3.  I(  conpanten  naed  In  &  sood  or  b»d  aeniet  i.  How  iloei 
it  differ  In  nae  from  aiiaeiaUt     S.  What  la  the  lipilfloance  ol  piert 


HU  bed innoceace  and  health, 

And  U(  bed  riehea  i|»oraDCe  of  wailth. 

Yh,  ___ — .  tterpui  N»polBon'>  abdIeatloD. 

Tlia  leular  In  the  plot  wai  betrayad  bj  hU > 

ASSUME  (page  93) 

QDESTIOHS 
■  Daei  attumt  applj  to  that  which  is  rlfhltnOr  or  wiUDttaUj  talienl     S. 
In  what  DM  doe)  uiumz  corrripoDd  with  arrtgmU  ud  Mturpt     8. 

differ  b-om  ptrlulati  ai  legardi  debate  or  icaMniot  ol  anj  UndT 
EXAUFLES 

Wherefore  do  I  

Theie  royaltiea,  and  not  refuae  to  reiin. 

■  lirtoe  if  yon  have  it  not. 

For  well  wa  know  no  hand  of  blood  and  Itone 
Can  crlpe  the  lacred  handle  ol  onr  aoepter, 
Dnkat  he  do  profane.  nr*l,  and . 

ASSURANCE  (page  93) 

QUESTIONS 
.  What  li  ■miniMa  in  the  good  aeaaeT     3.  What  i*  uauntuw  In  the  bad 
•enaet      3.   Bow  doeB  atiuranct   compare  with  Imradtneit  with  «/• 

EXAMPLES 

Let  tlB  draw  near  with  a  Ime  heart  in  full  of  faith. 

Some  wicked  wite  haie  llbel'd  til  the  fair. 

Wllh  milchleis  they  rtjle  a  wife 

The  dear-bought  cufk,  and  lawful  plafoe  of  life. 

Wllb  braien  be  denied  the  man  indlipataUe  facta. 


ASTUTE  (page  94) 

QUESTIONS 
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note?  S.  From  what  language  is  oHuU  dexiyed,  and  what  wm  iti 
original  meaning  f  4.  In  present  use  what  does  oHnU  add  to  the 
meaning  of  uotUe  or  keen?  6.  What  does  aHtiU  imply  regarding  the 
ulterior  purpose  or  object  of  the  person  who  is  credited  with  ttt 

EXAMPLES 

Tou  statesmen  are  so  in  forming  schemes! 

He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  ness. 

The  most  -^— —  reasoner  may  be  deluded,  when  he  practises  wphiatr; 
upon  himself. 

ATTACHMENT  (page  97) 

QUESTIONS 

What  is  attachment  t   How  does  it  differ  from  adherence  or  ttdhetienf  fna 
afeetionf  from  inclination f  from  regard? 

EXAMPLES 

Talk  not  of  wasted ,  never  was  wasted. 

You  do  not  weaken  your for  your  family  by  oultiyating 

beyond  its  pale,  but  deepen  and  intensify  it. 


ATTACK,  V.  &  n.  (pages  98,  99) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  special  element  is  involved  in  the  meaning  of  attack  f  2.  How  do 
aeeail  and  aseauU  differ?  3.  What  is  it  to  encounter?  how  doei  thii 
word  compare  with  attack?    How  does  atfocl:  diflfer  from  aggrtuio^f 

EX.VMPLES 

We  see  time's  furrow k  on  another's  brow. 
And  death  intrench'd,  preparing  his  ; 


How  few  themselves  in  that  just  mirror  see  I 

Who  ever  knew  Truth  put  to  the  worse  in  a  free  and  open  f 

Roger  Williams  the  spirit  of  intolerance,  the  doctrine  of  pew*" 

sution,  and  never  his  persecutors. 


ATTAIN    (page   99) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  kind  of  a  word  is  attain,  and  to  what  does  it  point  t  2.  How 
does  attain  differ  from  obtain f  from  achieve?  3.  How  does  obt»* 
differ  from  procure? 

EXAMPLES 

The  heights  by  great  men  and  kept 

Were  not  by  sudden  flight. 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept. 

Were  toiling  upward  in  th^  night. 
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Our  donbto  are  trftiton. 
And  make  ns  Iom  the  good  we  oft  might  — — 
By  fearing  to  attempt. 


ATTITUDE  (page  100) 

QUESTIONS 

Bow  doea  position  aa  regards  the  human  body  dilfer  from  attUttde, 
po9tw0t  or  posef  2.  Do  the  three  latter  worda  apply  to  the  living  or 
the  dead?  3.  What  is  the  distinctive  sense  of  attitude f  la  it  con- 
scious or  unconscious  t  4.  How  does  pcHur^  differ  from  attitude  f  5. 
What  is  the  distinctive  senre  of  posef  How  does  it  differ  from,  and 
how  doea  it  agree  with  attitude  and  poHuref 

EXAMPLES 

The  assumed  indicated  great  indignation  beeauie  of  the  insult 

plied. 
The was  graceful  and  pleaaing. 


ATTRIBUTE,  v.  (page  100) 

QUESTIONS 

What  suggestion  is  often  involved  in  attribute  t  2.  How  does  attribute 
differ  from  refer  and  aecribef  3.  Is  charge  (in  this  connection)  used 
in  the  favorable  or  unfavorable  sense  f 

EXAMPLES 

ye  greatness  unto  our  Gk)d. 

He  ■  unworthy  motives  which  proved  a  groondleaa  charge. 


ATTRIBUTE,  n.  (page  101) 

QUESTIONS 

« 

What  ia  the  deriTation  and  the  inherent  meaning  of  quatttyt  2.  What  is 
an  attribute  f  8.  Which  of  the  above  words  expresses  what  neces- 
sarily belonga  to  the  subject  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  an  attribute  or 
quality f  4.  What  is  the  derivation  and  distinctive  sense  of  property? 
5.  How  does  property  ordinarily  differ  from  guaUtyt  6.  In  what 
usage  do  property  and  quality  become  exact  synonyms,  and  how  are 
propertiee  then  distinguished? 

EXAMPLES 

His  scppior  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 

The  to  awe  and  majesty. 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of 
I^'othing  endures  but  personal  s. 
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AVARICIOUS  (page  104) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  How  do  avaricious  and  covetous  differ  from  miscH^,  niggardkft  fwniiM- 
nious,   and  penurious?     2.    Of  what  matters  are  greedy  and  iti^n 
usedt    How  do  they  differ  from  each  other  f 

EXAMPLES 

I  am  not  for  gold; 

Nor  care  I  who  doth  feed  upon  my  coat; 
It  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear. 
It  is  better  to  be  content  with  such  things  as  ye  haT«  than  to  become 
and  in  accumulating. 


AVENGE,  (page  104) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  What  is  it  to  avenge  t     2.  How  does  avenge  differ  from  revengit    ^■ 
Which  word  would  be  used  of  an  act  of  Godf     4.  Is  retoHsie  need  is 
the  sense  of  avenge  or  of  revenge? 

EXAMPLES 
O,  that  the  vain  remorse,  which  must  chaatise 
Crimes  done,  had  but  as  loud  a  voice  to  warn 

As  its  keen  sting  is  mortal  to . 

I  lort  mine  eye  laying  the  prize  aboard, 
And  therefore  to it,  shalt  thou  die. 


AVOW  (page  105) 


QUESTIONS 
1.  Which  words  of  this  group  refer  exclusively  to  one's  own  knowledir^  of 
action f  2.  What  is  the  distinctive  sense  of  aver?  of  avouch?  of  avovl 
S.  How  do  avottch  and  avow  differ  from  aver  in  construction t  4.  I> 
avow  used  in  a  good  or  a  bad  sense  f  What  does  it  imply  of  others' 
probable  feeling  cr  action?     6.  How  does  avow  compare  with  con/^M-' 

EXAMPLES 

And,  but  herself,  no  paralleL 

The  child his  fault  and  was  pardoned  by  his  parent. 


AWFUL    (page   106) 

QUESTIONS 

1     To  what  matters  should  airftd  properly  be  restricted?      2.  Is  atefvi  »J 

ways  interchangeable  with  alarming  or  terrible?  with  disagreeablt  or 

annoying? 

EXAMPLES 

Then  must  it  be  an  thing  to  die. 

The  silent  falling  of  the  snow  iK  to  me  one  of  the  most  thinf' 

in  nature. 
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AWKWARD  (page  106) 

QUESTIONS 

What  ia  the  derlTation  and  original  meaning  of  awkward  f  of  clunuyf 
S.  To  what,  therefore,  does  awkward  primarily  refer  f  and  to  what 
^lumtiff  8.  Is  a  draft-horse  distinctively  awkward  or  Humwyt  4. 
Give  some  metaphorical  uses  of  awkward. 

EXAMPLES 

Though  he  was  ,  he  was  kindly. 

The  apprentice  was  not  only ,  but ,  and  had  to  be  taught 

«  and  orer  again  the  same  methods. 

The  young  girl  stood  in  a way,  looking  in  at  the  showy  shop- 

ndows. 

AXIOM  (page  107) 

QUESTIONS 

In  what  do  acriom  and  truUm  agree  f  2.  In  what  do  they  differ  f  8. 
How  do  they  oompare  in  interest  and  utility? 

EXAMPLES 

It  is  almost  an that  those  who  do  most  for  the  heathen  abroad 

e  most  liberal  for  the  heathen  at  home. 
Trifling  s  clothed  in  great,  swelling  words  of  ranity. 


BABBLE   (page  107) 

QUESTIONS 

To  what  class  do  most  of  the  words  in  this  group  belong  f  Why  are 
they  so  called  f  2.  What  is  the  special  signiflcanoe  of  Mod  and  blurt  f 
How  do  they  differ  from  each  other  in  usef  8.  What  is  chatf  4. 
How  does  prattling  differ  from  chatting?  6.  In  what  sense  is  fahhtr 
usedf    How  does  it  compare  with  chatter  f 

EXAMPLES 

"The  crane,"  I  said,  "may of  the  crane. 

The  dove  may  of  the  dove." 

Two  women  sat  contentedly  ing,  one  of  them  amusing  a 

I  babe. 

BANISH  (page  110) 

QUESTIONS 

From  what  land  may  one  be  bani9hedf  From  what  expatriated  or 
exUedt  2.  By  whom  may  one  be  said  to  be  banxMhedl  by  whom  ex- 
patriated or  exiled f  3.  Which  of  these  words  is  of  widest  import? 
Give  examples  of  its  metaphorical  use. 
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BANK  (page  Ul) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  a  beach  t  a  eoatit  2.  How  does  eaeh  of  the  ubawe  words  differ 
from  bankf  S.  What  is  the  distinctiTe  senae  of  ttnmdf  In  what 
Btjie  of  writing  is  it  most  commonly  usedf  What  are  the  dii- 
tinotive  aenies  of  edge  and  brink  t 


BANTER  (page  U2) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  banter  t  2.  How  is  badioffe  distinguished  from  bonier  t  rmtkrf 
from  both?  3.  What  is  the  distinctive  sense  of  irony f  4.  Is  vtw}i 
kindly  or  the  reverse!  badinage t  banter f  6.  What  words  of  thif 
group  are  distinctly  hostile  t  6.  Is  ridiade  or  derieien  the  ftronger 
word?  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  twot  between  Mtirt  tod 
eareatmf  between  ehaf,  jeering,  and  mockery  t 


BARBAROUS  (page  113) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  barbarian?  2.  What  is  the  added  significance 
of  barbaric  f  3.  How  does  barbaroue  in  general  use  differ  from  both 
the  above  words?  4.  What  special  element  is  commonly  implied  in 
savage  f  6.  In  what  less  opprobrious  sense  may  barbaroue  and  Ht*9* 
be  usedt    Give  instances. 

EXAMPLES 

A  multitude  like  which  the  populous  North 
Poured  never  from  her  frozen  loins,  to  pass 

Rhene  or  the  Danaw,  when  her  sons 

Game  like  a  deluge  on  the  South. 
Or  when  the  gorgeous  East,  with  richest  hand. 

Showers  on  her  kings  pearl  and  gold. 

It  is  most  true,  that  a  natural  and  secret  hatred  and  aversion  toward 

society,  in  any  man,  hath  somewhat  of  the  beast. 

Thou  art  bought  and  sold  among  those  of  any  wit  like  a  davf 


BARRIER  (page  113) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  a  barf  and  what  is  its  purpose?  2.  What  is  a  barritr!  3. 
Which  word  is  ordinarily  applied  to  objects  of  great  extent?  <• 
Would  a  mountain  range  be  termed  a  bar  or  a  barrier f  5.  What 
distinctive  name  is  given  to  a  mass  of  sand  across  the  month  of  * 
river   or   harbor? 
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BATTLE  (page  114) 

QUESTIONS 

WliAt  is  tk«  general  meaning  of  eonftietf  2.  Wkat  is  a  bmttUf  8.  How 
long  may  a  batiU  last?  4.  On  how  many  flelda  may  one  haitU  be 
longlitt  5.  How  does  ^tHfrng^ment  differ  from  baUiet  How  does 
eem^ol  differ  f  aetionf  gkirmishf  fight  f 


BEAUTIFUL  (page  115) 

QUESTIONS 

'What  is  necessary  to  constitute  an  object  or  a  person  betmtif^t  2.  Can 
beautiful  be  raid  of  that  which  is  harsh  and  rugged,  however  grand? 
3.  How  is  btmutiful  related  to  our  powers  of  appreciation  f  4.  How 
does  pretty  compare  with  beautiful?  handeomef  6.  What  dees  fair 
denote  f  cotnelyf  picturesque  t 

EXAMPLES 

T  pray  thee,  O  God,  that  I  may  be  within. 

A  happy  youth,  and  their  old  age  is and  free. 

*Twa8  sung,  how  they  were  in  their  lives 

And  in  their  death  had  not  divided  been. 

How has  the  day  been,  how  bright  was  the  sun. 

How  lovely  and  joyful  the  course  that  he  run. 
Though  he  rose  in  a  mist  when  his  race  he  began 
And  there  followed  some  droppings  of  rain  I 


BECOMING  (page  117) 

QUESTIONS 

What  is  the  meaning  of  becoming t  of  decent 9  of  euitabUt  2.  Can  that 
which  is  worthy  or  beautiful  in  itself  ever  be  otherwise  than  becom- 
ing or  suitable  f  Give  instances.  3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  fitf 
How  does  it  differ  from  fitting  or  befitting  f 

EXAMPLES 

A  merrier  man, 

Within  the  limit  of  mirth, 

I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withaL 
Still  govern  thou  my  song, 

Urania,  and audience  find,  though  few. 

Indeed,  left  nothing  for  your  purpose 

Untouch'd,  slightly  handled,  in  discourse. 

In   such   a  time   as  this,   it   is  not  

That  every  nice  offense  should  bear  his  comment 

How  could  money  be  better  spent  than  in  erecting  a  building 

r  the  greatest  library  in  the  country' f 
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BEGINNING  (page*  118) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  From  what  language  is  beffinning  derived!  commeneemeiUt  How  do  thf 
two  words  differ  in  application  and  nset  Give  instances.  2.  What 
is  an  oriffinf  a  source  f  a  rUef  S.  How  are  fount,  fowdmn,  and 
spring  used  in  the  figurative  sense! 

EXAMPLES 

For  learning  is  the  pure 

Out  from  which  all  glory  springs. 

Truth  is  the of  every  good  to  gods  and  men. 

Courage,  the  mighty  attribute  of  powers  above. 
By  which  those  great  in  war  are  great  in  love; 

The r—  of  an  brave  acts  is  seated  here. 

It   can  not  be  that  Desdemona   should  long   continue   her  love  to  the 

Moor,  nor  he  his  to  her;  it  was  a  violent  ,  and  thou  shalt  lee  as 

auKwerable  sequestration. 

In  the God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 


BEHAVIOR  (page  119) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  How  do  behavior  and  conduct  differ?  2.  What  is  the  special  sense  of 
carriage f  of  bearing f  demeanor?     3.  What  is  manner?  manntrsi 

EXAMPLES 

Our  thoughts  and  our  ore  our  own. 

Good are  made  up  of  petty  sacrifices. 

BENEVOLENCE  (pa^  120) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  original  dlKtinction  between  benevolence  and  beneficfn^-rf 
2.  In  what  sense  is  benevolence  now  most  commonly  used!  3.  What 
words  are  commonly  used  for  benevolence  in  the  original  penw?  ■*■ 
What  was  the  original  Fense  of  charity  t  the  present  popular  wnsfl 
6.  What  of  humanity f  generosity?  liberality?  philanthropy? 

EXAMPLES 

is  a  virtue  of  the  heart,  and  not  of  the  hands. 

The  secrets  of  life  are  not  shown  except  to  and  likeness. 

BIND   (page  121) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  distinctive  sense  of  bind?  2.  What  is  the  special  meaning 
of  tie?  3.  In  how  general  a  sense  is  fasten  used!  4.  Which  of  the 
above  three  words  is  used  in  a  figurative  sense! 
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EXAMPLES 

Shut,  shut  the  door,  good  John  I  fatigu'd,  I  said; 

up  the  knocker,  say  I'm  sick,  I'm  dead. 

Adjnit  our  lires  to  lou,  make  friends  with  pain, 

— ^  all  our  riiattered  hopes  and  bid  them  bk>om  again. 


BITTER  (page  122) 

QUES'nONS 

How  nay  aeid,  bUter,  and  acrid  be  distingnishedf  fwngtnit  emuaHcf  2. 
In  metaphorical  use,  how  are  harah  and  bitter  distingnishedf  8. 
What  is  the  special  signifleanoe  of  eautticf  4.  Oive  examples  of  these 
words  in  their  ▼arious  uses. 


BLEACH  (page  122) 

QUESTIONS 
How  do  bleach  and  blanch  differ  from  whiten  t  from  each  other  1 

EXAMPLES 

You  can  behold  such  sights. 

And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks, 

When  mine  is  with  fear. 

We  let  the  years  go:  wash  them  clean  with  tears, 
LeaTe  them  to out  in  the  open  day. 

BLEMISH  (page  124) 

QUESTIONS 

What  is  a  bUmiehf  2.  How  does  it  differ  from  a  flaw  or  taint f  3. 
What  is  a  defect?  a  fault?  4.  Which  words  of  this  group  are  natural- 
ly  applied  to  reputation,   and  which  to  character  f 

EXAMPLES 

Every  pa^e  enclosing  in  the  midst 
A  square  of  text  that  looks  a  little  « 

The  noble  Brutus 


Hath  told  you  Oesar  was  ambitions: 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  


BLUFF  (page  125) 

QUESTIONS 

In  what  sense  are  bluff,  frank,  and  open  usedf     2.  In  what  sense  are 
blunt,  bruekt  rough,   and  rude  employed  f 
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EXAMPLES 
There  are  to  whom  my  satire  seems  too  . 


Stent  once  a  month  they  march,  a Vand 

And  erer  bnt  in  times  of  need,  at  hand. 


BOUNDARY  (page  126) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  original  sense  of  boundary  t  2.  How  does  it  differ  ia  nuf* 
from  hound  or  bounds  f  3.  In  what  style  and  sense  is  bown  niedt 
i.  What  is  the  distinctive  meaning  of  edgot 

EXAMPLES 

So  these  lives   .    .    . 

Parted  by s  strong,  bnt  drawing  nearer  and  nearer, 

Rnshed  together  at  last,  and  one  was  lost  in  the  other. 

In  worst  extremes,  and  on  the  perilous  

Of  batUe. 


BRAVE  (page  127) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  How  does  brave  differ  from  courageous  f  2.  What  is  the  special  leoM  of 
adventurous  f  of  boldf  of  chivalrous  f  3.  How  do  these  words  differ 
from  venturesome  f  4.  What  is  especially  denoted  by  fearless  and  t" 
trepidf  6.  What  does  valiant  tell  of  results?  6.  What  ideas  are  com- 
bined in  heroic? 

EXAMPLES 

A  man  is  aleo  full  of  faith. 

Fir'd  at  first  sight  with  what  the  Muse  imparts, 

In  youth  we  tempt  the  heights  of  Arts. 

Thy  danger  chiefly  lies  in  acting  well; 
No  crime's  so  great  as to  exceL 


BUSINESS  (page  133) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  distinctive  meaning  of  barter?  2.  What  does  husinfiu  add 
to  the  meaning  of  barter?  3.  What  is  occupation?  Is  it  broader 
than  business?  4.  What  is  a  vocation?  5.  What  (in  the  strict  f^nM) 
is  an  avocation?  6.  What  is  implied  in  profession?  pursuit?  7.  Whst 
is  a  transaction?  8.  How  does  trade  differ  from  commerce?  9.  ^hat 
is  work?     10.  What  is  an  art  in  the  industrial  sense?  a  craft4 

EXAMPLES 
A  man  must  serve  his  time  to  every  . 


We  turn  to  dnet,  and  all  onr  mightiest s  die  too. 


H>a»dmrr 


CALCULATE  (page  136) 

QUESTIONS 
EIov  do  TOB  dlMinciilib  betwMn  eount  and  ealadattt  eomfute.  rteken. 
■Dd  ttttnutel  a.  Which  ii  DHd  moRlr  with  retard  to  fnlnre  prob- 
■MHIiMt  3.  Do  we  aw  eompnU  or  ttHrnaU  ot  number)  euett; 
koownt  4.  Ot  eomputt,  cmlajatt,  mnd  tMOmaU,  which  ia  nird  with 
eqwoial  nfcrenee  t9  the  fntnrc  f 


*ncn  were  4,04S  mea  in  the  diitriet,  b;  Bctnal . 

The  Udm  ol  Ihe  edipM  wM lo  a  KCond. 

^e  uk  than  to apprnxtmalel}  tbe  com  ol  the  bttlldioK- 

CALL  (page  136) 

QDESnONS 
WhU  ia  the  dtatiaetlre  meaniac  ol  cottl     S.  Do  we  eter  apply  Mtow 
and  rear  lo  hmBan  (aDBdil     3.  Can  tod  (iie  mora  Ibin  one  aeDta  ol 
nyt     Are  lAetit  and  aertam  more  or  leaa  cipreitlTe  than  collf     S. 
Ifhleh  ol  the  word!  In  Ihia  iraop  are  aeeeiHrilr  and  which  ordinarily 
applied  lo  artieolala  ntMraneel     Which  rardy.  if  e*er,  u  naedt 
KZAHPLE8 
— - — -  lor  the  mbin  redbrmit  and  the  wreD. 
The  plonaera  oould  hear  the  aaTafca  ODtalde- 

Hm  captain  In  a  toIoc  ol  thunder  to  the  befanoBan,  "Fat  root 

la  hard  aporti*' 

CALM  (page  137) 

qOEBTIONS 
to  what  daaaei  ol  object!  or  Matea  ol  mind  do  we  apply  ealmF  ealUtUdt 
qaMt  fUtUt  MTOMf  lUUt  tranfuUr  9.  Do  the  uMnynt  btdtimu. 
Kteittd,  mlM,  lurbiiJaiil,  and  wiU,  alio  apply  to  the  aamct  9.  Can 
JOS  csntraat  ealai  and  qmtttt  1.  Bow  many  of  the  praeedlnc  ad- 
jeetiTei  can  be  applied  to  water  I  S.  How  doei  nsmpoawt  differ  trom 
BalMf 

SXAlfPLES 

eonacifneo  la  an  ealimahle  hloaaln^ 

>r  la  nid  to  be  alwayi  in  the  ocean  deplhi. 

OD  the  liMeninf  ear  ol  Dight 

Fan  hcaTcn'i  mrlodiDDi  itraini. 


CANCEL  (pag«  138) 


QDEaTIONS 
'What  i*  tfaa  dlftveoBe    In  method  innlred  la  the  t 
erai*,  axpuiv*,  ud  abHttratel     S.  Which  annait 
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removal  of  all  trace  of  a  writing  t  3.  How  do  the  flfnratire  juh  oI 
theec  words  compare  with  the  literal  f  4.  Is  it  possible  to  obliUnU 
or  ej^ace  that  which  has  been  previously  canceled  or  ertuedt 

EXAMPLES 

It  is  practically  imposaible  to  clean  a  postage-itamp  that  hu  been 
properly so  that  it  can  be  used  again. 

With  the  aid  of  a  sharp  x>enknife  the  blot  was  quickly  . 

By  lapse  of  time  and  elemental  action,  the  inscription  had  become  coo- 
pletely  . 

CANDID   (page  139) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  To  what  class  of  things  do  wo  apply  aboveboardf  candid f  f»rf  frvikf 
honeetf  sincere  t  transparent  f  2.  Can  you  state  the  similarity  be- 
tween artleee,  guileleas,  naive,  simple,  and  unsophisticatedf  Hov  do 
they  differ  as  a  class  from  the  words  above  referred  tof  3.  How 
does  it  happen  that  "To  be  frank/'  or  "To  be  candid"  often  precedes 
the  utterance  of  something  disagreeable  f 

EXAMPLES 

The  sophistry  was  so  as  to  disgust  the  assembly. 

A.  T.  Stewart  relied  on  dealing  as  the  secret  of  mercantile  rac- 

cess. 

An  man  will  not  steal  or  defraud. 

she  seems  with  artful  care 

Affecting  to  be  unaffected. 


CARE  (page  141) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  special  difference  between  care  and  anaeietyf  2.  TlHiereis 
does  care  differ  from  caution?  solicitude  from  anxiety?  vatchfulnt^ 
from  wariness?  3.  Can  you  give  some  of  the  senses  of  core?  ^- 1* 
concern  as  strong  a  term  ns  anxiety?  6.  What  is  c<rc«ms]MC(M«' 
precarUion?  heed? 

EXAMPLES 

Take  her  up  tenderly,  lift  her  with  . 

A  military  commander  should  have  as  much  as  brarery. 

The  invaders  fancied  themselves  so  secure  against  attack  that  they  k>d 
not  taken  the to  station  sentinels. 


CARICATURE  (page  143) 

QUESTIONS 

L  What  is  the  distinctive  meaning  of  caricature?     2.  What  is  the  tf*^^ 
difference  between  parody  and  travesty?  between  both  and  fr«rl««9*''' 


4.  How  do  nimletv  mad 
L  *B  extravaffonMB  ui  exagfftraticnt 
EXAMPLES 

frsl  wmi  niBKiiiflHl  in  efuty  utlM'i . 

>D  ol  the  gnu  ictot'i  Tacu-iu  wai  a  clercr 

of ■. 

It  it  ba  DCFt  ijint  to  "]'  llut  ■  '<"'■  tail  <a  fonr  fret  1ob(,  it  ia  certalnlj 


CARRY    (page   144) 

QUESTIOKB 
To  what  aoTt  of  objacti  do   wo   appir   bsart   oarrjft  itutv*t  tmluf     3. 

aad  triuparit     9.  What  li  the  diKlnetlqu  between  bring  and  eanyt 
belwean  carry  and  b*arf     4.  What  doea  Uft  nuant     0.  Can  joa  fire 

EXAMPLES 

Tlie  (troBc  man  saa  1.000  ponada  with  apparant  aaae. 

Kapoleon  ahraja  andaarored  to  ttas  war  laid  Uu  anemjr'a  tcrrl- 

T- 
It  wta  Kmod  neeamrj  (o  tho  ooal  ororland  tor  *  diatanca  of 


CATASTROPHE  (page  145) 

QDESTIOHS  * 
What  la  a  ealatlnpht  or  cataelt/ml  3,  I)  a  ealatlTtrpKt  alio  DMCuarllr 
a  calomtty  or  a  iUatttrl  S.  Which  word  hae  the  broader  maanlnf. 
iitatltr  or  cmUmityr  4.  Doea  mitterivnt  lugieit  aa  aerioaa  a  condL- 
llon  aa  anj  of  the  fore(aln(l  B.  How  doei  a  miihap  compare  witb  a 
eaM*tn>)tk«,  ■  eatanulu,  or  a  ditatlert    6.  Olve  eome  chief  antoBymt 


War  and  peatilnicc 

Fortsne  la  not  aallafltd  with  infliellnf  one . 

WeQ  had  Iha  bodlni  trembkia  laamed  to  ttaeo 
He  day'a In  hit  momlns  (»ee, 

^ho  fallara  of  the  eropa  of  two  anoccaaiTa  yean  proved  an  li 


CAUSE  (page  146] 


QUESTIONS 
t  ii  tha  eanbvl  dinlnetion  bctwwn  mUtetdna  and  imiutf     S.  How 
■  tha  word!  amn.  eendUUm,  and  veaulM  illuatrited  br  the  tall  of 
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an  avalanche  t  8.  And  the  antonyms  coimquenett  tfeetf  oiUgfwtkl 
renUtt  4.  What  are  cau8€Uity  and  causation  t  5.  How  are  on^a 
and  sotwcs  related  to  cause  f 

EXAMPLES 

Where  there  is  an  effect  there  ma  at  be  also  a  . 

It  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  the  of  a  man  before  m 

can  safely  trust  him. 

The  —^  of  the  river  was  found  to  be  a  small  lake  among  the  htlb. 
What  was  given  as  the of  the  quarrel  was  really  but  the . 


CHAGRIN  (page  151) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  What  feelings  are  combined  in  ekafftin  t    2.  How  do  yon  distingniA  be- 
tween ehagrifit  disappcitUmerUf  humiliation,  mortifleaii&n,  and  iktmt 
3.  Which  involves  a  sense  of  having  done  wrong t   . 

EXAMPLES 

The  king's  at  the  limitations  imposed  upon  him  was  psiDfuQy 

manifest. 

He  is  not  wholly  lost  who  yet  can  blush  from  . 

Hope  tells  a  flattering  tale. 

Delusive,  vain  and  hollow, 

Ahl  let  not  hope  prevail. 

Lest follow. 


CHANGE  (page  152) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  distinction  between  change  and  exchange?  Are  ther  n^ 
used  as  equivalent,  and  howt  2.  Can  yon  distinguish  between  maHll 
and  qualify  f 

EXAMPLES 

The  tailor  offered  to the  armholes  of  the  coat. 

We  requested  the  pianist  to  his  music  by  introducing  •  fe* 

popular  tnnes. 

We  often  fail  to  recognise  the  actor  who  his  costume  between 

the  acts. 

CHARACTER  (page  153) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  character  and  reftutaUcnf  conetUution 
and  diepoeitienf     2.  Is  nature  a  broader  word  than  any  of  the  pr^ 
ceding f     S.  If  so,  why? 

EXAMPLES 

The  philanthropist's for  charity  is  often  a  great  souree  of  annoy* 

snce  to  him. 

Let  dogs  ddight  to  bark  and  bite,  for  *tis  their tow 
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lOifdrtiiiie  may  cMiae  the  loss  of  friends  and  reputation,  yet  if  the  man 
I  not  yielded  to  wrong,  his is  superior  to  loss  or  ohatige. 


CHOOSE  (page  157) 

QUESTIONS 

What  are  the  shades  of  difference  between  ehooset  eutt,  eieet,  pick,  prefer, 
and  seUett  2.  Also  between  the  antonyms  ea»t  awaif,  d4eUn0,  dismiet, 
refuse,  repudiate  f  3.  Does  teleet  imply  more  care  or  judgment  than 
ehooee t 

EXAMPLES 

The  prettiest  flowers  had  all  been  

Jacob  was  — ' to  Esau,  though  he  was  the  younger. 

IHien  a  man  deliberately  to  do  wrong,  there  is  little  hope  for 

I, 

CIRCUMSTANCE  (page  158) 

QUESTIONS 

To  what  classes  of  things  do  we  apply  accompaniment  t  cone(nnitanlt  cir- 
cumstance t  event f  faetf  incident f  occurrence?  situation f  2.  Can 
you  give  some  instances  of  the  use  of  circumstance  t  S.  Is  it  a  word 
of  broader  meaning  than  incident? 

EXAMPLES 

The   that   there   had   been    a   fire   was   proved   by    the    smoke> 

clcened  walls. 
Extreme  provocation  may  be  a  mitigating in  a  case  of  homicide. 

CLASS  (page  159) 

QUESTIONS 

How  does  a  class  differ  from  a  caste  f  2.  In  what  connection  is  rank 
usedt  order?   S.  What  is  a  coterie?  How  does  it  differ  from  a  clique? 

EXAMPLES 

An was  formed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  needy  of  the  city. 

A  select  met  at  the  residence  of  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the 

r- 

There  is  a  struggle  of  the  masses  against  the  

CLEAR  (page  161) 

QUESTIONS 

What  does  clear  originally  signify?  2.  How  does  clear  differ  from  trans- 
parent as  regards  a  substance  that  may  be  a  medium  of  vision  t  3. 
With  what  meaning  is  clear  used  of  an  object  apprehended  by  the 
•eases,  as  an  object  of  sight  or  hearing?     4.  What  does  distinct  sig- 
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nifjrf  ft.  What  ii  piainf  6.  What  spedal  aeBM  doea  thU  word  ahrtji 
retain!  How  does  tranaparent  differ  from  trrnntiuMntt  7.  What  do 
lucid  and  pMueid  lignifyf     8.  What  is  the  ipeeial  force  of  Umpidt 


CLEVER  (page  162) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  meanint;  of  dever  aa  used  in  England  f  8.  What  wu  the 
early  New  England  niage  t  8.  What  is  to  be  laid  of  the  nae  of  tmart 
and  shmrpt  4.  What  other  word*  of  thia  group  are  preferable  to  ^icrer 
in  many  of  ita  ueest 

EXAMPLES 

Hie  brief  experience  in  the  department  had  made  him  Tory in 

rhe  work  now  aesigned  him. 

She  was  especially  in  song. 

Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  ; 

Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them,  all  day  long; 
And  so  make  life,  death,  and  the  rast  forerer 
One  grand,  sweet  song. 

COMPANY  (page  164) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  From  what  is  company  derived?  What  is  its  primary  meaning?  2.  For 
what  are  those  associated  who  constitute  a  company  i  Is  their  im«'^ 
elation  temporary  or  permanent?  3.  What  is  the  difference  between 
a»»tmhlao€  and  assembly  f  4.  What  is  a  conclave t  a  eonvocatisKf  > 
convention t  5.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  groupt  6.  To 
what  nse  is  congregation  restricted  ?  How  does  meeting  agree  witli  ta^ 
differ  from  it? 

EXAMPLES 

Fsr  from  the  madding 's  ignoble  strife. 

Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray. 

The  room  contained  a  large  of  miscellaneons  objects. 

A  feQow  that  maV'^s  no  fignre  in  . 

A  great  had  met,  bat  without  organisation  or  oAeera 

If  ye  inquire  anything  concerning  other  matters,  it  shall  be  determis^l 
in  a  lawful  . 

COMPEL  (page  165) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  it  to  compel?  2.  What  does  force  imply t  3.  What  is  the  elp^ 
cial  significance  of  coerce?  4.  Whst  does  constrain  imply?  In  ▼hit 
favorable  sense  is  it  used? 

EXAMPLES 

Even  if  we  were  not  willing,  they  possessed  the  power  of  ■  si 

lo  do  justice. 


I 


Em^OTW*  mftj  tbab  nuplajsH   iDlo  toUdc  U  Iher  dnuod, 

■t  fol  th*  Hcnt  ballat. 
TltaM  eowidu'atlo&i ni  to  kid  tkam  to  ths  DtmoM  ot  our  power. 

COMPLAIN    (page  165) 

QUEBTIONB 
t  it  aampUnlnp  prompted  I   iHurmHrinvr   rtpittiitfl 


T»  w 
WUk 

vbOB  dOM  DB«  rtmanHrmttt 

to  the  ma. 

itel  eotf 
wordl 

8. 

4. 

It  it  no 
Tbodoff 

EXAMPLES 

COMPLEX  (page  166) 

QCESTIOKB 

S.  What  li 
di<r«  fron 

CONSCIOUS  (pa^  173) 

QCESTIONB 
1-   or  whit  thlnn  1>  one  ajcarit  of  what   ii  be  fonicit 

saiuUit0   eompbrB   with   the    ebo^ ^  ,. -      ,.     -, 

unttbli  indiuto  itgndlag  the  emoIioDi  that  weald  not  b«  cipreaied 
br  cBBtrivvtt 

EXAUPLES 

To  b* that  TOO  are  isDOTaot  ii  a  great  rtep  to  knowlrdce. 

The7   are   now  It   wonld   hava   beeo    belter   to   reiin   the    flm 

Bo  WM of  a  itealthT  Mep  and  a  balk  dimly  Tiilbla  Ihroofh  the 

■arkdoH. 

CONSEQUENCE  (pag«  173) 

gUESTIONS 

-  How  doea  raiuvfiMnM  dilTer  from  rffiett  both  from  rimUr     2.  Bow  do 

recall  and  IwtM  compare)     3.  In  what  KDie  ii  csnHfiwnei  uedt 

CONTAGION  (page  174) 

QDESTIOHB 
L.  To  what  ta  eonlovlon  now  limited  by  the  beat  medioal  naafer      a.  To 
wtat  i*  the  term  tnftetUin  applied! 


deflaitioii 

EXAMPLES 

During  the  plafne  in  London  persona  walked  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
streets  for  fear  of  the  from  the  houses. 

The  mob  thinks  by  for  the  most  part,  oatching  an  opinion  like 

a  cold. 

No  pestilence  is  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the  —  of  bad  example. 


CONTINUAL  (page  175)     • 

QUESTIONS 

1.  H«w  does  conttnuotM  differ  from  eontinualt  inc€99ant  from  e€UieU$9l 
Give  examples. 

« 

CONTRAST  (page  175) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  How  is  eorUroH  related  to  eompars  t  2.  What  are  the  special  lenMi  of 
diiet€niiat€,  dUeriminaJle  and  dUtinguishf 

CONVERSATION  (page  176) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  essential  meaning  of  converaationf  2.  How  does  eonvtm 
tton  differ  from  talkl  3.  How  is  diacourte  related  to  ronrertshon .' 
4.  What  are  the  special  senses  of  dio^og^u  and  coW>q[uyf 

EXAMPLES 

There    can    be    no with    a    great    genius,    who    does   sll  ih« 

ing. 

Nor  wanted  sweet  ,  the  banquet  of  the  mind. 

CONVEY  (page  177) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  In  what  do  convey,  transmit,  and  transport  agree  f  What  is  the  distinctive 
sense  of  convey f     2.  To  what  class  of  objects  does  transport  refer! 

3.  To  what  class  of  objects  do  transfer,  transmit,  and  convey  spplj' 

4.  Which  is  the  predominant  sense  of  the  latter  words  f 

CRIMINAL  (page  178) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  distinctive  meaning  of  criminal  f  How  does  it  differ  from 
iXUgal  or  unlawful  f  2.  What  is  felonious!  flagitious f  3.  Whst  is  the 
primary  meaning  of  iniquitous  f  4.  Is  an  iniquitous  act  necesBsrily 
erimin€d  f 
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DANGER  (page  180) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  if  tlie  diitinctiTe  meaning  of  danger  f  2.  Does  danger  or  peril 
anflrtreat  the  more  immediate  evilf  3.  How  are  jeopardy  and  riek 
diftinfuithed  from  danger  and  peril  f 

EXAMPLES 
Delay  always  breeds  ^. 


The  careful  rider  avoids  running 
Stir,  at  your  1 


DECAY  (poge  181) 

QUESTIONS 

1  What  sort  of  things  decay  f  putrefy  f  rotf    2.  What  is  the  eosential  differ- 
ence between  decay  and  decompoeef 

EXAMPLES 

The  flowers  wither,  the  tree's  trunk  . 

The  water  was by  the  electric  current. 


DECEPTION  (page  181) 

QUESTIONS 

How  is  deceit  distinguished  from  deception?  from  guUet  fraud?  lying? 
liypoeriay?  2.  Do  all  of  these  apply  to  conduct  as  well  as  to  speech  f 
S.  Is  decepHim  ever  innocent!  4.  Have  craft  and  cunning  always  a 
moral  element t     6.  How  is  dieeimuUUion  distinguished  from  duplicity? 

EXAMPLES 

The  of  his  conduct  was  patent  to  all. 

It  was  a  matter  of  self . 

The  Judge  decided  it  to  be  a  case  of  , 


DEFINITION  (page  184) 

QUESTIONS 

Which  is  the  more  exact,  a  definition  or  a  deecription?  2.  What  must 
a  definition  include,  and  what  must  it  exclude  f  S.  What  must  a 
dseeription  include  f  4.  In  what  respect  has  irUerpretation  a  wider 
meaning  than  tranelation?  6.  How  does  an  explanation  compare  with 
an  expoeition? 

EXAMPLES 

A  prompt  —-^  of  fhe  difficulty  prevented  a  quarreL 

The  of  scenery  was  admirable. 

The  seer  gave  an  of  the  dream. 

Many  a  controversy  may  be  instantly  ended  by  a  clear of  terms. 
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DELIBERATE  (page  185) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  are  tba  chief  diitinctions  between  dsUb^niUt  wmmdtf  eemid^rf 
meditate  f  re  fleet  f  2.  Do  large  gathering!  of  people  cofi  gull,  or  wttH- 
tate,  or  deliberate  f  8.  Do  we  reflect  on  thinga  paat  or  thinp  to 
comet  4.  How  many  persons  are  neoeaaarily  implied  in  cenetdt,  een- 
fer,  and  debate  as  commonly  nsedt  in  deliberate,  eanaider,  penier, 
reflect?  in  meditate f     6.  What  idea  of  time  ia  implied  in  deUbenUt 

EXAMPLES 

The  matter  was  carefully  '-  in  all  its  bearinga. 

The  legislature  for  several  days. 


DELUSION  (page  187) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  essential  difference  between  iUueion  and  deiueient  Hov 
does  haUueination  differ  from  both?  2.  Which  word  ia  used  eipeeisDy 
of  objects  of  sight? 

EXAMPLES 

The  of   the   sick   are    sometimes   pitifuL 

In  the  soft  light  the  was  complete. 


DEMONSTRATION  (page  188) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  To  what  kind  of  reasoning  does  demonstration  in  the  strict  sense  411^7^ 
2.  What  is  evidence?  proof?  3.  Which  is  the  stronger  term?  i- 
Which  is  the  more  comprehensive? 

EXAMPLES 

The   of  the  witness  was   so  complete  thai    no   further  • 

was  required. 

A  mathematical  must  be  final  and  conclusive. 


DESIGN  (page  190) 

QUESTIONS 

What  is  the  distinctive  meaning  of  design?  2.  What  element  is  promi- 
nent in  intention?  purpose?  plan?  8.  Does  purpoee  suggest  mtf* 
power  to  execute  than  design  ?  4.  How  does  intent  spedfically  differ 
from  purpose?  Which  term  do  we  use  with  reference  to  the  DiTiai 
BeinfT? 

EXAMPLES 

The  architect's  involved  much  detaiL 

Hell  is  paved  with  good  . 
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It  is  the of  the  TOter  that  decides  how  his  ballot  shall  be  eonnted. 

The  of  the  Almighty  can  not  be  thwarted. 

The  adaption  of  means  to  ends  in  nature  clearly  indieates  a  ■ •, 

and  so  prores  a  — — er. 


.DESPAIR  (page  191) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  In  what  order  might  dttpair,  degperation.  discouragtw^^tU,  and  k^ptUsa- 
nssM  follow,  each  as  the  result  of  the  prcTious  condition  t  2.  How 
does  d€9pimd€ncy  especially  differ  from  despair  f 

EXAMPLES 

The  utter of  their  condition  was  apparent 

In  weak  he  abandoned  all  endeavor. 


DEXTERITY  (page  192) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  From  what  is  adroitnese  derived  f  From  what  dexUriiyf  How  might 
each  be  rendered!  2.  How  does  adroUnett  differ  in  use  from  dex- 
ttitift  8.  From  what  is  aptitude  derived,  and  what  does  it  signify  f 
4.  How  does  siritt  differ  from  dexterity  f  Which  can  and  which  can 
not  be  communicated? 

EXAMPLES 

He  had  a  natural  for  scientific  investigation,  and  by  long  prac- 

•ise  gained  an  inimitable  of  manipulation. 

His  in  debate  enabled  him  to  evade  or  parry  arguments  or  at- 

acks  which  he  could  not  answer. 

The  of  the  best  trained  workman  can  not  equal  the  precision 

>f  a  machine. 


DICTION   (page  193) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Which  is  the  more  comprehensive  word,  dicfi'on,  iangttage,  or  phrase- 
ology t  2.  What  is  the  true  meaning  of  verbiage?  Should  it  ever  be 
used  as  the  equivalent  of  language  or  diction f  3.  What  is  Hylet 
Hew  does  it  compare  with  dtctt'on  or  language? 

EXAMPLES 

The  of  the  diiicourpe  was  plain  and  emphatic. 

The  of  a  written   contract  should  be  such  as  to  prevent  mis- 

n  nderstandi  ngs. 

The  poetic  of  Milton  is  so  exquisitely  perfect  that  another  word 

can  scarcely  ever  be  substituted  for  the  one  he  has  chosen  without  marring 
the  Une. 
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DIFFERENCE  (page  194) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Which  x>ertain  mostly  to  realities,  and  which  are  matters  of  jadcment-' 
difference,  disparity,  distinction,  or  ineonsisteney  t  2.  What  do  we 
mean  by  **a  distinction  without  a  differenes"t 

EXAMPLES 

The  proper  should  be  carefully  observed  in  the  use  of  "ihiO" 

and   "wilL" 

The  between  black  and  white  is  self-eTident. 

The  of  our  representatives'  conduct  with  their  promise  ii  un- 
pardonable. 

DISCERN   (page  196) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  To  what  sort  of  objects  do  we  apply  behold,  discern,  disHnffvish,  obtene, 
and  seef  2.  What  do  behold  and  distinguisk  suggest  in  addition  to 
seeing  f 

EXAMPLES 

With  the  aid  of  a  great  telescope  we  may what  stars  are  double. 

the  upright  man. 

Let  us  minutely  the  color  of  the  goods. 

DISCOVER  (page  196) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  distinctive  meaning  of  detect?  discovert  invent?  2.  Hov 
do  discover  and  invent  differ?  3.  Is  detect  often  used  in  a  fsvorsble 
sense? 

EXAMPLES 

An  experienced  policeman  acquires  wonderful  skill  in  ing  cria- 

inalfi. 

Newton  the  law  of  gravitation. 

To a  machine,  one  must  first  understand  the  laws  of  mecbanici. 

DISEASE  (page  197) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  was  the  early  and  general  meaning  of  sick  and  sickness  in  Eof 
lish?  2.  How  long  did  that  usage  prevail?  3.  What  is  the  present 
restriction  upon  the  use  of  these  words  in  England?  What  wordi  vt 
there  commonly  substituted?  4.  What  is  the  prevalent  usage  ia  tb« 
United  States? 

EXAMPLES 

spread  in  the  camp  and  proved  deadlier  than  the  sword. 

The  was  found  to  be  contagious. 
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He  it  just  reeoreriBfl;  from  a  ilight  ^. 

It  if  not  good  manners  to  talk  of  one's s. 

DO  (page  198) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  most  eomprehensiye  word  of  this  group!  8.  In  what  sense 
are  flnUh  and  complete  used,  and  how  are  they  discriminated  from 
eaeh  other  t  8.  How  do  we  discriminate  between  ftUfU,  rtaUMe,  effect, 
and  execute  t  perferm  and  aeeompUeht  aeeompHeh  and  complete  f 

EXAMPLES 
A  duty  has  been  ,  a  work  of  gratitude  and  affection  has  been 


It  is  wonderful  how  much  can  be  by  steady,  plodding  industry 

vithout  brilliant  talents. 

The  work  is  not  only  grand  in  design  but  it  is  with  the  most 

exquisite  delioacy  in  erery  detaiL 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  legislators  to  make  laws,  of  the  magistrates  to 
them. 

Eyery  one  should  labor  to his  duties  faithfully,  and the 

jut  expectations  of  those  who  hatte  committed  to  him  any  trust 


DOCTRINE    (page  200) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  To  what  matters  do  we  apply  the  word  creed f  doctrine f  dogma?  prin- 
eipiet  2.  Which  is  the  more  inclusive  wordt  3.  Is  dogma  used 
farorably  or  unfavorably  t 

EXAMPLES 

The  rests  either  upon  the  authority  of  the  Ekriptures,  or  upon 

•  decision  of  the  Ohureh. 

A  man  may  have  upright  a  even  while  he  disregards  commonly 

t^ceived  — ■ s. 

DOUBT,  V.  (page  201) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Do  we  apply  dotibt,  dietrt^,  eurmiee,  and  eiiepeet  mostly  to  persons  and 
things,  or  to  motives  and  intontionsf  2.  Is  mietruet  used  of  persons 
or  of  things!    9.  Is  it  used  in  a  favorable  or  an  unfavorable  sense f 

EXAMPLES 

We  do  not that  the  earth  moves  around  the  sun. 

Nearly  every  law  of  nature  was  by  man  first  ,  then  proved  to 

be  true. 

I my  own  heart. 

I  that  man  from  the  outset. 
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DOUBT,  n.  (page  202) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  To  what  class  of  objects  do  we  apply  dithelieff  difmbtf  kegUationt  mit- 
givinfft  2.  Which  of  these  words  most  eommonly  implies  an  nnftTor- 
able  meaning  f  3.  What  meaning  has  tk^ptieimm  as  aiqplied  to  k- 
ligious  matters  9 

EXAMPLES 

We  feel  no  — in  giving  our  approval. 

The  jury  had  s  of  his  guilt. 

We  did  all  we  eould  to  further  the  enterprise,  but  atili  had  anr 1 

as  to  the  outcome. 

DUPLICATE  (page  206) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Can  you  give  the  distinction  between  a  copy  and  a  dupMeatef  a  ftc- 
timiU,  and  am  imUationt     2.  What  sort  of  a  copy  is  a  trmiueriftf 

EXAMPLES     • 

The of  an  organ  by  the  Tiolinist  was  perfect. 

This  key  is  a ,  and  will  open  the  lock. 

The  signature  was  merely  a  printed ^. 

DUTY  (page  207) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Do  we  use  diUy  and  fight  of  civil  things  f  or  bunnss*  and  obUgation  of 
moral  things  f  2.  Does  responaihility  imply  connection  with  any  othrr 
person  or  thing  t 

EXAMPLES 

I  go  because  it  is  my  

We  recognise  a  for  the  good  conduct  of  our  own  children,  but 

do  we  not  also  rest  under  some  to  society  to  exercise  a  good  in- 

iuence  over  the  children  of  other8? 

EAGER  (page  207) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  distinction  between  eager  and  eameH  in  the  nature  of  the 
feeling  implied!  in  the  objectg  toward  which  it  is  directed f  2.  How 
does  anxious  in  this  acceptation  differ  from  both  sager  and  eanetii 

EXAMPLES 

Harkf  the  shrill  trumpet  sounds  to  horse!  away  I 

My  soul's  in  arms,  and  for  the  fray. 

I  am  in  .     I  will  not  equivocate;   I  will  not  excuse;   I  will  not 

retreat  a  single  inch;  and  I  will  be  heard! 

I  am to  hear  of  your  welfare,  and  of  the  prospects  of  the  enter- 

prise. 
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EASE  (page  208) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  WhAl  doM  MM*  danoia,  in  the  sense  here  considflredf  Does  it  apply  to 
■etion  or  eondiiionf  2.  Is  faeiUty  aotiTo  or  passlTef  rtadiiMssf  S. 
Wh«l  does  ease  implj,  »nd  to  what  may  it  be  limitedt  4.  What  does 
/MiWy  imply f  rtadinestt     6.  To  what  is  «cp«rtii«M  limited! 

EXAMPLES 

He  plays  the  Tiolin  with  freat ,  and  delighti  an  aodienee. 

Whaterer  he  did  was  done  with  so  much , 

In  him  alone  'twas  natural  to  please. 
It  is  often  said  with  eqnal  truth  that  we  ought  to  take  adTantago  of 
the which  ehildren  possess  of  learning. 


EDUCATION  (page  209) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  ii  tha  distinetiTe  meaning  of  edueoHonf  {jiHrueHonf  UaeMnfff    2. 

Hew  is  inHruetian  or  Uaehing  related  to  education  f     8.  How  does 

,     tndning  differ  from  teaching  f     4.  What  is  d<edpMfief  HMimt     6. 

What  are  breeding  and  nurture,  and  how  do  they  differ  from  each 

other  f    6.  How  are  knowledge  and  learning  related  to  education  t 

EXAMPLES 

The  true  purpose  of  is  to  cherish  and  unfold  the  seed  of  Im* 

mortality  already  sown  within  us. 

By ,  we  do  learn  ourselves  to  know 

And  what  to  man,  and  what  to  Ood  we  owe. 

maketh  a  full  man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an 

^x%et  man. 

For    natural   abilities    are   like    natural    plants   that   need   pruning   by 

;  and s  themselTes  do  give  forth  directions  too  much  at  large, 

'Zcept  they  be  bounded  in  by  experience. 

A  branch  of  is  often  put  to  an  improper  use,  for  fear  of  its 

»cing  idle. 

EFFRONTERY    (page  210) 

QUESTIONS 

L.  What  is  tfudoeityf  hardihood  f  2.  What  special  element  does  egrontery 
add  to  the  meaning  of  audacity  and  hardihoodt  8.  What  is  impu- 
dence f  ehameleeenesef  4.  How  does  effrontery  eompare  with  these 
words  f  6.  What  is  boldneesf  Is  it  need  in  a  fsTorable  or  an  un- 
favorable sense  f 

EXAMPLES 

When  they  saw  the of  Peter  and  John,  and  yawslfed  that  they 

Nrere  unlearned  and  ignorant  men  they  marvelled. 

I  ne'er  heard  yet 


Thut  HBf  of  Iheic  bolder  vim  w&nt<d 

n  DDt  B  llUl*  «urprl«d  il  tbs  ttij  wilh  which  poliliell  |is- 

in  and  out  ot  Congrcit  take  il  opan  thfin  lo  tny  that  Uun  an  bm 
and  men  in  Iba  Nortb  who  aympalhiu  wllb  Jobs  Bram. 


EGOTISM  (page  210) 


2.  What  it  iri/' 


trtteonHr-neti  Ii  It  trorthj  or  udwotUitI  t.  fl 
wl/""*"!**!™  «Tar  a  dnlyl  tUcanceilf  6.  What  i>  ranUft  Hon 
dofi  It  differ  from  iltconMtnci!  from  pridcf  7,  What  ia  nll^tUiml 
How  doea  It  dilfsr  (ram  i«U-ronc«ll  r  trom  iclf-nynfdtHeit 


haw?     1.  What 


EMBLEM   (page  211) 

QUESTIONS 


nothing  other  than  iteelt?     5.  Can 


EMIGRATE   (page  212) 

qrESTlONS 
1.  What  iB  Uw  tfatJnotiTe  meBDin)-  of  miffralef  What  Ic  il>  applioiioot  i 


\ 
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EXAMPLES 

Th«  ship  was  crowded  with ,  mostly  from  Germany. 

are  ponring  into  the  United  States  often  at  the  rate  of  half  a 

Dion  a  year. 

EMPLOY  (page  213) 

QUESTIONS 

What  are  the  distinctiTe  senses  of  $mploy  and  ut$f  Give  instances.  2. 
What  does  un  often  imply  as  to  materials  uaedf  3.  How  does  hire 
compare  with  employ  1 

EXAMPLES 

The  younf  man  had  been  by  the  firm  for  several  months  and 

d  proved  faithful  in  every  resiMct. 

The  church  was  then  ready  to a  pastor. 

What  one  has,  one  ought  to  :  and  whatever  he  doea  he  should 

with  all  his  might 

END,  V.  (page  213) 

QUESTIONS 

What  is  it  to  end,  and  what  reference  does  end  have  to  intention  or  eZ' 
pectationf  2.  What  do  eUee,  complete,  conclude,  and  finieh  signify 
as  to  expectation  or  appropriateness?  Give  instances.  S.  What  spe- 
cially distinctive  sense  has  finish  f  4.  Does  terminate  refer  to  reach- 
ing an  arbitrary  or  an  appropriate  endt     6.  What  does  etop  signify? 

EXAMPLES 

The  life  was  suddenly . 

The  train long  enough  for  the  passengers  to  get  off,  then  whirled 

» 

END,  n.  (page  214) 

QUESTIONS 

What  is  the  endf  2.  What  is  the  distinctive  meaning  of  extremity  t  8. 
How  does  extremity  compare  with  endt  4.  What  reference  is  Implied 
in  extremity  f  6.  What  is  the  meaning  of  tipf  poitUt  How  does  ex- 
tremity differ  in  use  from  the  two  latter  words?  6.  What  is  a  ter- 
minus f  What  si>eciflc  meaning  has  the  word  in  modem  travel?  7. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  termination,  and  of  what  is  it  chiefly  used? 
expiration?  limit P 

EXAMPLES 

Seeing  that  death,  a  neceesary ,  will  come  when  it  will  come. 

An  rejoice  at  the  successful of  the  vast  undertaking. 

Re  that  endureth  to  the shall  be  saved. 

Do  not  turn  back  when  you  are  just  at  the 

ENDEAVOR,  v,  (page  215) 

QUESTIONS 
What  is  it  to  attempt?  to  endeavor?    To  what  sort  of  exertion  does  tfn* 


eatrtainment 

: 1 

deavor  especially  apply  f  2.  How  does  «May  differ  from  dtUmpt  tad 
€nd$avor  in  its  view  of  the  results  of  the  action  f  8.  Wlut  is  iiiq>Iied 
in  undertake  i  Give  an  instance.  4.  What  does  Hriv€  aoffastf  6. 
How  does  try  compare  with  the  other  words  of  the  group  f 

EXAMPLES 


first  thyself,  and  after  call  on  God, 

For  to  the  worker  God  himself  lends  aid. 

the  end,  and  never  stand  to  doubt; 

Nothing's  so  hard  bat  search  will  find  it  volL 

to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate. 


ENDEAVOR,  n.  (page  216) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  an  efortf  an  exertion  f  Which  includes  the  other  f  2.  How  doet 
attemfft  differ  from  effort  t  3.  What  is  a  HruggUt  4.  What  ii  an 
eeeay,  and  for  what  purpose  is  it  made  f  6.  What  Is  an  enitevcr. 
and  how  is  it  distinguished  from  effortf  from  Mttmptt 

EXAMPLES 

Youth  is  a  blunder;  manhood  a  ;  old  age  a  regret 

So  vast  an  required  more  capital  than  he  could  command  at 

that  time.     Others  combining  with  him  enabled  him  to  succeed  with  it 
After  a  few  spasmodic  s,  he  abandoned  all  at  iBlp^ov^ 

ment. 

ENDURE  (page  216) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  bear  as  applied  to  care,  pain,  grief,  and  the  like  f 
2.  What  does  endure  add  to  the  meaning  of  bearf  3.  How  do  oUou- 
and  permit  compare  with  the  words  just  mentioned f  4.  How  do  pvi 
up  with  and  tolerate  compare  with  allow  and  permit?  5.  What  i( 
the  special  sense  of  afordf  How  does  it  come  into  connection  vitb 
the  words  of  this  group f     6.  What  is  the  sense  of  brook  f    7.  Of  wb«t 

. .        words  does  abide  combine  the  meanings  f 

EXAMPLES 

Charity long  and  is  kind ;  charity all  things. 

I  follow  thee,  safe  guide,  the  path 

Thou  lead'st  me,  and  to  the  hand  of  heav'n . 

For  there  was  never  yet  philosopher 

That  could  the  toothache  patiently. 


ENEMY  (page  217) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  Is  an  enemift  an  adverearyf    2.  What  distinction  is  there  betmn 
the  two  words  as  to  the  purpose  implied?     3.  What  Is  an  antageniitf 


•B  *pp«n*iUt  B  eempittturt  >  Hvalf     4.  How  dMi  fut  eompmre  with 

EXAMFLEB 

Ha  maka*  no  Irltnd  who  net«r  made  a  . 

Thii  trlcndihJp  that  po«Ku»  the  whole  imL 

UoanlalDi  interpoKd 

Hake  of  Daliooa  who  had  flu. 

Lilts  kindred  dropi  been  molded  into  one. 
Ha  that  wieeUaa  wiih  na  •trenflhene  oar  cetvea  and  aharpeni  dot  iUU. 
HI  ii  our  helper. 


ENMITY  (page  21S) 

qUEBTIONS 

1.  What  ia  mmUwt     >.  How  doei  ttnlmtirUy  differ  from  rnatityt  3.  What 

la  >i«ttUUff    Whiit  ii  meant  by  kaii<Uti«  between  nallonat  «.  WliM 

U  MHaniaaff  aerimonyf     5.  Hda  doei  antaijonittn  compare  with  the 


Lel< 

■n ,  and  « 

rath. 

and  anger,  and 

elamor,  and  eTil  apeakiug.  ho 

pnl  Bwa 

an  n 

lallee. 

Bnt 

Ihelr  ,  Ihi 

>i>(h 

amothered  (or  i 

TloleDce. 

Th« 

canal  mind  ji  - 

-  againat  God,  I 

or  it  ii  not  anbj«t  to  the  law 

rfGod, 

neither  indeed  oi 

a  be. 

ENTERTAIN    (page  218) 

qUESTlONB 

1I.II7I  10  omM< 

rr     3.  What  ii  the  diatinetive 

n«  of  Mteitt     I 

1.  C« 

n  one  be  onu*, 

dtvTtidt     i.  What 

it  it 

tfl  rtertatit   to 

btauUtt 

EXAMPLES 

Booha  can 

however  r»d; 

Hioda  are 

not  e 

Ter  craTine  for 

Iheir  food. 

Who  Ood  . 

Me  and  early 

More  or 

his  1 

tiaee  than  glH« 
.  hanoleai  daj 

W  lend; 

With  a  1 

relliii 

'Dd. 

ENTERTAINMENT  (page  219) 

QUEBTIONa 
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poiHme  differ f  3.  On  what  plane  are  tp^rUt  How  do  tiny  eomptrt 
with  «ni€rtaiwnent  and  recreoHonf  4.  How  do  amuMmgiU  and  «ii- 
ilfW^ent  compare? 

EXAMPLES 

At  Christmas  play,  and  make  good  ^ 

For  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year. 

It  is  as  to  fools  to  do  mischief. 

No  true  heart  can  And in  another's  pain  or  grief. 

The  Puritans  hated  bear-baiting,  net  because  it  gave  pain  to  the  beat, 
}«t  because  it  gave to  the  spectators. 

As  Tammie  glowered,  amazed  and  curious, 

The  mirth  and grew  fast  and  furious. 

And  so,  if  I  might  be  judge,  God  never  did  make  a  more  eafaa,  qniet, 
innocent fham  angling. 

ENTHUSIASM  (page  220) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  In  what  sense  was  enthtmmsm  formerly  usedf  2.  What  Is  now  iti 
prevalent  and  controlling  meaning?  3.  How  does  Msal  differ  from 
0nth%uUumf 

EXAMPLES 

An  ardent leads  to  great  results  in  exposing  certain  evils. 

His  ■      was  contagious  and  they  rushed  into  battle. 

The  precept  had  its  use;  it  could  make  men  feel  it  right  to  be  haissnf, 

and  desire  to  be  so,  but  it  could  never  inspire  them  with  an  of 

humanity. 


ENTRANCE  (page  220) 


QUESTIONS 

1.  To  what  does  enlmnce  refer?  2.  What  do  admiUanee  and  admiation  tAA 
to  the  meaning  of  entrance  f  3.  To  what  does  admittanee  refer  f  To 
what  additional  matters  does  etdmUsion  refer?  lUustrate.  4.  What  ii 
the  figurative  use  of  entrance? 

EXAMPLES 
was  obtained  by  a  side-door,  and  a  good  position  secured  in  the 


crowded  hall. 

No  except  on  business. 

He  was  never  so  engrossed  with  cares  of  state  that  the  needy  could  sot 
have  to  him. 

However  carefully  church-membership  may  bo  guarded,  unworthy  aen- 
bers  will  sometimes  gain  . 

ENVIOUS  (page  221) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  do  we  mean  when  we  lay  that  a  person  is  envious  f     2.  What  ti 
«ba  differenoe  between  envious  and  ieolauef     3.  Is  an  envUiu  spirit 
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eT«r  goodf    4.  Is  i^oious  capable  of  being  med  in  a  food  MBset     6. 
in  what  eenae  ii  nup^cious  ueedf 

EXAMPLES 

Neither  be  thou againit  the  workers  of  iniquity. 

in  honor,  sadden  and  quick  in  quarrel 

EQUIVOCAL  (page  222) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  deriTation  and  the  original  signiflcation  of  equivoeaif  of 
ambiffuaust  How  do  the  two  words  compare  in  present  use!  2. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  enigmatiealt  3.  How  do  doubtful  and  dubiou* 
compare?     4.  In  what  sense  is  queHionable  used?  nupicioutf 

E^AJCPLES 

These  sentences,  to  sugar  or  to  gall, 

Being  strong  on  both  sides,  are ^. 

An  statement  may  result  from  the  thoughtiess  use  of  a  single 

word  that  is  capable  of  more  than  one  meaning. 

ESTEEM,  n.  (page  223) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  etteem  and  tttimiUet  2.  Is  etteem  now 
used  of  concrete  Taluationf  3.  What  is  its  chief  present  nsel  4. 
What  is  its  meaning  in  popular  use  as  said  of  persons! 

EXAMPLES 

They  please,  are  pleas'd ;  they  give  to  get , 

Till  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem. 
The  loss  of  conscience  or  honor  is  one  that  can  not  be  


ETERNAL  (page  224) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  eternal  in  the  fnllest  sense!  2.  To  what  being, 
in  that  sense,  may  it  be  applied!  3.  In  what  does  everlaetinff  fall 
short  of  the  meaning  of  eternal  f  4.  fiow  does  endleee  agree  with 
and  differ  from  everUuHngt  6.  In  what  inferior  senses  are  evetUut- 
ing  and  interminable  used!  6.  Is  eternal,  in  good  speech  or  writing, 
ever  brought  down  to  such  inferior  use! 

EXAMPLES 

Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again, 

The years  of  God  are  hers. 

Whatever  may  befall  thee,  it  was  preordained  for  thee  from  . 


It  were  better  to  be  eaten  to  death  with  a  rust  than  to  be  scoured  to 

BotMng  with  motion. 

Here  comes  the  ladyt    Oh,  so  light  a  foot 
W»ll  ne'er  wear  out  the  flint 
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EVENT  (page  225) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  How  do  event  and  incident  di£Fer  etymologically  f  8.  Whieh  U  the  greater 
and  more  important?  Give  examples.    S.  How  doei  eircumttanu  com 
pare  with  incident  f     4.  What  ia  the  primary  meacing  of  occurrence  f 
5.  What  is  an  episode  t   6.  How  does  event  dlffar  from  endf  7.  What 
meaning  does  event  often  have  when  applied  to  the  faturef 

EXAMPLES 

Fate  shall  yield 

To  flckle ,  and  Chaos  judge  the  strife. 

Men  are  the  sport  of  when 

The  seem  the  sport  of  men. 

Coming  — —  cast  their  shadows  before. 

Where  an  equal  poise  of  hope  and  fear 

Does  arbitrate  the  ,  my  nalure  is 

That  I  incline  to  hope  rather  than  fear, 

And  gladly  banish  squint  suspicion. 


EVERY  (page  225) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  In  what  are  att  and  both  alike  f  any,  each,  and  every  f  2.  How  does  stiy 
differ  from  each  and  every  f  3.  How  do  each  and  every  differ  from 
aUf  4.  How  does  each  compare  with  every f  with  hothi  5.  What 
does  either  properly  denote?  In  what  other  sense  is  it  often  aiedt 
What  is  the  objection  to  the  latter  use? 

EXAMPLES 


I>er6on  in  the  room  arose  to  his  feet 


A  free  pardon  was  offered  to who  should  instantly  lay  down  their 

arms. 

As  the  garrison  marched   out,   the   victorious  troops  stood  in  arms  on 
side  of  the  way. 

In  order  to  keep  his  secret  inviolate,  he  revealed  it  privately  to 
of  his  most  intimate  friends. 

person  giving  such  information  shall  be  duly  rewarded. 


EVIDENT  (page  226) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  How  do  apparent  and  evident  compare?  2.  What  is  the  special  senie  of 
inanifeett  How  does  it  compare  in  strength  with  evidetUf  3.  What 
is  the  sense  of  obvious  f  4.  How  wide  is  the  range  of  visibUf  S 
How  does  discernible  compare  with  visible  f  Wliat  does  it  imply  as 
to  the  observer's  action?  6.  What  is  the  sense  of  palpable  and  tongi 
ble  f    conspicuous  f 
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EXAMPLES 

A  parftdox  is  •  real  truth  in  the  guiae  of  an  absurdity  or  eon* 

trtdiction. 

The  prime  minister  was  by  his  absenee. 

The  statement  is  a  absurdity. 

On  a  comparison  of  the  two  works  the  plagiarism  was  . 

Tet  from  those   flames 

No  light;  but  only  darkness . 

Theae  lies  are  like  the  father  that  begets  them;  gross  as  a  mountain, 
open,  « 


EXAMPLE  (page  227) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  etymological  meaning  of  example?  2.  What  two  contradic- 
tory meanings  does  example  derive  from  this  primary  sense?  S.  How 
does  example  differ  from  sample  f  4.  How  does  it  compare  with 
modeif  with  peAUmf  6.  How  does  exemplar  agree  with,  and  differ 
from  exampUl     6.  What  is  an  exemplificationf  an  eneampUt 

EXAMPLES 

I  bid  him  look  into  the  lives  of  men  as  though  himself  a  mirror,  and 
from  others  to  take  an  for  himself. 

We  sleep,  but  the  loom  of  life  never  stops  and  the  which  was 

weaving  when  the  sun  went  down  is  weaving  when  it  comes  up  to-morrow. 

History  is  an of  philosophy. 

The  commander  was  resolved  to  make  an  to  deter  others  from 

the  like  offense. 


EXCESS  (page  228) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  exeettf  Is  it  used  in  the  favorable  or  unfavorable  sense?  2. 
What  is  extravoffance  t  S.  What  is  exorbitance  f  4.  What  kind  of 
exceee  do  overplue  and  superabundance  denote?  lavishnese  and  pro- 
fusion? 6.  Is  surfdtu  used  in  the  favorable  or  unfavorable  sense? 
6.  To  what  do  redundance  and  redundancy  chiefly  refer?  7.  Whst 
words  are  used  as  synonyms  of  excess  in  the  moral  sense? 

EXAMPLES 

Saving  requires  self-denial,  and is  the  death  of  self-denial. 

Where  there  is  great there  usually  follows  corresponding . 

of  wealth  is  cause  of  covetousness. 

Haste  brings  ,   and  brings  want. 

The  of  the  demand  caused  unfeigned  surprise. 

More  of  the  present  woes  of  the  world  are  due  to  : than  to  any 

other  single  cause. 

of  language  often  weakens  the  impression  of  what  would  be  im- 


pressive in  sober  statement. 
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FAITH  (page  232) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  belief  f  2.  How  does  credence  compare  with  MH&ff  8.  Whtt 
is  conviction  f  aesurancef  4.  What  is  an  opinion  t  5.  How  does  a 
pereuagion  compare  with  an  opinion  f  6.  What  is  a  da^winef  a  creed  f 
7.  What  are  confidence  and  reliance  t  8.  What  is  truttt  9.  What 
elements  are  combined  in  faith  t  10.  How  is  belief  often  used  in 
popular  language  as  a  precise  equivalent  of  faith?  11.  How  is  heHef 
discriminated  from  faith  in  the  strict  religious  aenset 

EXAMPLES 

is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  eridenee  of  thinfi  not 

seen. 

Put  not  your in  princes,  nor  in  the  son  of  man,  in  whom  there 

18  no  help. 

is  largely  iuToluntary;  a  mathematical  demonstration  can  not  be 

doubted  by  a  sane  mind  capable  of  understanding  the  terma  and  foUoviDg 
the  steps. 

Every  one  of  us,  whatever  our  speculative ,  knows  better  than  he 

prnctises,  and  recognises  a  better  law  than  he  obeys. 

There  are  few  greater  dangers  for  an  army  in  the  face  of  an  enemj 
♦han    undue   . 

FAITHFUL  (page  233) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  In  what  sense  may  a  person  be  called  faithful f  2.  In  what  senae  may 
one  be  called  trusty  f  S.  Is  faithful  commonly  said  of  things  sa  well 
as  persona f  is  trusty?  4.  What  is  the  special  difference  of  meaning 
between  the  two  words?    Give  exampleb. 

EXAMPLES 

Be  thou  — ^—  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life. 

Thy  purpose  Is  equal  to  the  deed: 

Who  does  the  best  his  circumstance  allows 
Does  well,  acts  nobly;  angels  could  no  more. 


FAME  (page  235) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  famef  Is  it  commonly  used  in  the  favorable  or  unfavorable 
sense  f  2.  What  are  reputation  and  repute,  and  in  which  sense  com- 
monly used!  3.  What  in  notnrietfif  4.  From  what  do  eminence  and 
distinction  result?  6.  How  does  celebrity  compare  with  famef  6. 
How  does  renown  compare  with  famef  7.  What  is  the  import  of 
honor?  of  glory? 

EXAMPLES 

SayinfT.    Amen:    Blessing   and  ,    and   wisdom,    and  thanksgiving. 

i^nd  .  and  power  and  might,  be  unto  our  Ood  for  ever  and  ever. 
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A  good 18  more  valuable  than  money. 

Oreat  Homer's  birthplace  seven  rival  ciiiea  elaim. 

Too  mighty  such  monopoly  of . 

Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  , 

Seeking  the  bubble  

Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth. 


FANATICISM  (page  236) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  What  is  fanalieimnt  bigotry  1     2.  What  do  fanoJlicitm  and  bigotry  com- 
monly include  1     3.  What  is  intoUraneet     4.  What  is  the  distinctive 
meaning  of  tuperatitionf     6.  What  is  crednHtyf    la  it  distinctively 
religious  f 

EXAMPLES 

is  a  senseless  fear  of  God. 

The  fierce of  the  Modems  was  the  mainspring  of  their  early  con- 
quests. 

The that  will  believe  nothing  contrary  to  a  creed  is  often  joined 

with  a  blind that  will  believe  anything  in  favor  of  it 


FANCIFUL  (page  236) 


QUESTIONS 
1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  fanciful?     2.  What  does  fantastic  add  to  the 
meaning  of  fancifxiXf    3.  How  does  grotesque  e8X>ecially  differ  from  the 
fanciful  or  fantastic  f     4.  How  does  visionary  differ  from  fanciful  f 

EX.VMPLES 
Come  see  the  north  wind's  masonry, 
....   his  wild  work; 

So  ,  so  savage,  naught  cares  he 

For  number  or  proportion. 

What  tints  the  year  puts  on, 

When  falling  leaves  falter  through  motionless  Air 
Or  numbly  cling  and  nhiver  to  be  gone! 

Plays  Tsuch  tricks  before  high  heaven 

As  make  the  angels  weep. 


FANCY  (page  237) 


QUESTIONS 
1.  What   is  an   intellectual  fancy?     2.   How  does  a   conceit  differ  from   a 
fancy?  a  conception  from  both?     3.  What  is  an  emotional  or  personal 
fancy?     4.  What  is  fancy  as  a  faculty  of  the  mindf 

EXAMPLES 

Tell  me  where  is bred: 

Or  in  the  heart  or  in  the  head? 

Elizabeth  united  the  occasional  of  her  sex  with  that  sense  and 

lonnd  policy  in  which  neither  mar  nor  womnn  over  excelled  her 
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Thftt  fellow  seems  to  me  to  possess  bnt  one ,  and  that  Is  a  wronf 

one. 

If  she  were  to  take  a  to  anybody  in  the  hooae,  she  would  won 

settle,  but  not  tiQ  then. 


FAREWELL  (page  238) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  To  what  language  do  fareweU  and  good-hy  belong  etymologieallyf  Hsv 
do  they  differ  f  2.  From  what  language  have  adUu  and  enngi  teen 
adopted  into  English  f  8.  What  is  the  special  signiflcanee  of  wngil 
4.  What  are  valediction  and  vaUdictoryf 

EXAMPLES 

my  paper's  out  so  nearly 

I've  only  room  for  yours  sincerely. 
The  train  from  out  the  castle  drew, 
But   Marmion    stopped   to   bid   , 


1  a  word  that  must  be,  and  hath 

A  sonnd  which  makes  us  linger;  — yet —  • 


FEAR  (page  238) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  generic  term  of  this  group  f  2.  What  is  ftart  Is  it  indden 
or  lingering?  In  view  of  what  class  of  dangers?  3.  What  is  ^^ 
etymological  meaning  of  horror?  What  does  the  word  signify  in  •^ 
cepted  usage  f  4.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  affright,  fright,  sod 
terror?  6.  How  is  fear  contrasted  with  fright  and  terror  in  setaal 
or  possible  effects?  6.  What  is  panic?  What  of  the  numbers  affected 
by  it?  7.  What  is  ditmay?  How  does  it  compare  with  fright  and 
terror ? 

EXAMPLES 

Even  the  bravest  men  may  be  swept  along  in  a  sudden  ^ 

With   much   more   

I  view  the  fight  than  thou  that  mak'st  the  fray. 
Look  in,   and  see  Christ's   chosen  saint 
In  triumph  wear  his  Christ-like  chain; 

No lest  he  should  swerve  or  faint. 

The  ghastly  spectacle  filled  every  beholder  with  . 

A  lingering  ■      crept  upon  him  as  he  waited  in  the  darkness. 


FEMININE  (page  240) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  How  are  female  and  feminine  diaeriminated  ?     2.  What  is  the  differcace 
between  a  female  voice  and  a  feminine  voice?     3.  How  are  wemeri^ 
and  womanieh  discriminated  in  use? 
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EXAMPLES 

Notiee,  too,  bow  precious  are  these qnelitiei  iB  the  liek  room. 

The  demand  for  closet-room  is  no  mere fancy*  hut  the  good  sense 

of  the  sex. 


FETTER  (page  240) 


QUESTIONS 
L  What  are  fttttrt  in  the  primary  sense?  2.  What  are  mmnueUt  and  hand- 
cuff a  designed  to  fatten  or  holdf  gyv€St  S.  What  are  tkmckUs  and 
what  are  they  intended  to  fasten  or  holdf  4.  Of  what  material  are 
all  these  restraining  devicei  commonly  composed  f  By  what  general 
name  are  they  popularly  known  f  5.  What  are  bonds  and  of  what 
material  composed  t  6.*  Which  of  these  words  are  used  in  the  meta- 
phorical sense? 

EXAMPLES 

But  first  set  my  poor  heart  free, 

Bound  in  those  icy  by  thee. 

Slaves  can  not  breathe  in  England 


They  touch  our  country,  and  their fall 


FEUD  (page  241) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  a  fetid t  Of  what  is  it  used?  2.  Is  a  quarrel  in  word  or  act? 
contention  t  etrifef  contest  f  8.  How  does  quarrel  compare  in  im- 
portance  with  the  other  words  cited?  4.  What  does  an  affray  always 
involTe?  To  what  may  a  brc^wl  or  brsU  be  confined?  6.  How  do 
these  words  compare  in  dignity  with  eontenOsn,  eontsst,  controversy, 
and  dissension? 

EXAMPLES 

Could  we  forbear  and  practise  love 

We  should  agree  as  angels  do  above. 
"Between  my  house  and  yours,"  he  answered, 

"There  is  a  of  five  hundred  years. ** 

Beware  of  entrance  to  a  


FICTION  (page  243) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  a  fiction  in  the  most  common  modem  meaning  of  the  word?  2. 
How  does  a  fiction  differ  from  a  novel  f  from  a  fable  f  from  a  mytht 
8.  How  does  a  myth  differ  from  a  legend?  4,  How  do  falsehood  and 
/obrtcoHon  differ  from  the  words  above  mentioned?  6.  Is  fabrication 
or  falsehood  the  more  odious  term?  Which  term  is  really  the  stronger? 
6.  What  is  a  story?  Is  it  good  or  bad,  true  or  false?  With  what 
w«rds  of  the  group  does  it  agree? 
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EXAMPLES 

O  scenes  surpassing  ,   and  yet  true, 

Scenes  of  accompli  bhed  bit 86. 
A strange  is  told  of  thee. 


I  believe  the  whole  account  from  beginning  to  end  to  be  a  pure . 

A  thing  sustained  by  such   substantial  evidence   could   not  be  a  mere 
of  the  imagination. 


FIERCE  (page  244) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  does  fisree  signify?     2.  To  what  doe^  ferocious  refer?    How  do  the 
two  words  differ?     S.  What  does  savage  signify? 

EXAMPLES 

was  the  day;  the  wintry  sea 

Moaned  sadly  on  New  England's  strand. 
When  first  the  thoughtful   and  the  free. 
Our   fathers,   trod   the  desert  land. 

Contentions  , 

Ardent,  and  dire,  spring  from  no  petty  cause. 
The savages  massacred  the  survivors  to  the  last  man. 


FINANCIAL  (page  245) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  To  what  does  monetary  directly  refer?  2.  How  does  pecuniary  agree 
with  and  diflfer  from  monetary  f  3.  To  what  does  ^nancial  especiMll^ 
apply?     4.  In  what  connection  is  fiscal  most  commonly  usedf 

EXAMPLES 

The  year  closes  with  the  society  out  of  debt. 

He  was  rejoiced  to  receive  the  aid  at  a  time  when  it  was  most 

n«»edcd. 

In  a  panic,  many  a  sound  business  house  goes  down  for  want 

of  power  to  realize  instantly  on  valuable  securities. 


FINE  (page  245) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  From  what  is  fine  derived,  and  what  is  its  original  meaning?  2.  Hov. 
from  this  primary  meaning  does  fine  become  n  synonym  of  fxeellftt 
and  beautiful f  3.  How  does  it  come  into  connection  with  clarififd 
clear,  pure,  refined f  4.  How  is  it  connected  with  dainty,  deli*'^' 
and  exquisite?  5.  How  does  fine  come  to  be  a  synonym  for  minutr 
comminuted?  How  for  filmy,  tenuous?  for  keen,  sharpf  Giv«  in- 
stances of  the  use  of  fine  in  its  various  sens«-s. 
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EXAMPLES 

Some  people  are  more than  wise. 

feathers  do  not  always  make  birds. 


The est  balances  must  be  kept  under  glass,  beeause  so 17 

adjusted  as  to  be to  a  flim  of  dust  or  a  breath  of  air. 

FIRE  (page  246) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  essential  fact  underlying  the  Tieible  phenomena  we  call  firef 

2.  What  is  combustion f  S.  How  wide  is  its  range  of  meaning?  4. 
What  is  a  confiagraHonf 

EXAMPLES 

He's  gone,  and  who  knows  how  he  may  report 

Thy  words  by  adding  fuel  to  the  f 

Lot  as  he  comes,  in  Heaven's  array. 
And  scattering  wide  the day. 

FLOCK  (page  249) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  most  general  word  of  this  group?  2.  What  is  a  group,  and 
of  what  class  of  objects  may  it  be  composed?  3.  To  what  class  of 
animals  does  brood  apply?  to  what  class  does  Utter  appiyf  4.  Of 
what  is  bevy  used?  fioekf  6.  To  what  is  herd  limited?  6.  Of  whnt 
is  pack  used?     7.  What  is  a  drove t 

EXAMPLES 

What  is  not  good  for  the  is  not  Kood   for  the   bee. 

He  heard  the  bleating  of  the  s  and  the  twitter  of  birds  among 

the  trees. 

The  lowing winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea. 

Excited  s  gathered  at  the  corners  discussing  the  affair. 

A  of  brightly  clad  women  and  children  were  enjoying  a  picnic 

under  the  trees. 

FLUCTUATE  (page  249) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  fluctuate f  2.  In  what  one  characteristic  do 
swerve  and  veer  differ  from  oseiUtUe,  ftucttuUe,  undulate,  and  waver f 

3.  What  is  the  difference  in  mental  action  between  hesUiUe  and  waver  f 
between  vacillate  and  waver t  4.  Which  of  the  abore-mentioned  words 
apply  to  persons?  which  to  feelings? 

EXAMPLES 

Thou  almost  mak'st  me  — ^—  in  my  faith. 

The  surface  of  the  prairies  rolls  and  to  the  eye. 

It   is    almost   universally   true   that   the    human    mind   at   ths 

moment  of  committing  a  crime. 

The  vessel  suddenly  s  from  her  course. 
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FLUID   (page  2^) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  WUt  is  •  fluid?  2.  Into  what  two  MCtions  are  /Mds  divided f  3.  What 
is  a  liquidt  a  gtuf  4.  Are  aU  Uquids  /luidtt  6.  Are  ^om*  fluidtf  1 
Are  ffoaes  ever  li«t«iil«?  7.  What  substance  is  at  once  a  liquid  tad 
a  fiuid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  pressure  f 

EXAMPLES 

Now  nature  paints  her  eolors,  how  the  bee 

Sits  on  the  bloom,  extracting sweet. 

This  earth  was  once  a base  of  light. 

FOLLOW  (page  250) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  it  to  follow  f  2.  How  does  follow  compare  with  ektue  tod 
purtue  f  3.  As  regards  succession  in  time,  what  is  the  differenee  be- 
tween /ottoto  and  entttef  result  f 

EXAMPLES 

Say,  sball  my  little  bark  attendant  sail, 

the  triumph  and  partake  the  galef 

When  Youth  and  Pleasure  meet 

To the  glowing  Hours  with  flying  feet, 

"Then  me,  the  Prince." 

I  answered;  "each  be  hero  in  his  turn; 
Seven  and  yet  one,  like  shadows  in  a  dream.** 

FORMIDABLE  (page  252) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  formidable  f  2.  How  does  formidabU  differ  frtn 
dangerous  f  terrible  f  tremendous  t   Give  examples. 

EXAMPLES 

All  delays  are in  war. 

as  an  army  with  banners. 

The  great  fleet  moved  slowly  toward  the  forts,  a arrsy. 

FORTIFICATION   (page  252) 

QUESTIONS 

1.   II ow  d'>es  a  fortress  specifically  differ  from  a  fortification  t     2.  Whst  \i 

the  distinctive  meaning  of  citadel  f     3.  What  is  a  fortf     i.  Whst  if  > 

foHness  or  stronghold  f 

EXAMPLES 

For  a  man's  house  is  his  . 

A  mighty is  our  God, 

A  bulwark  never  failing; 

Our  helper  He  amid  the  flood 

Of  mortal  ills  prevailing. 

Alva  built  a in  the  heart  of  Antwerp  to  overawe  the  city. 
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FORTITUDE  (page  253) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  fortitude  t     2.  How  does  it  compare  with  eowagef    3.  How  d« 
TMohtU   and  endurance   compare! 

EXAMPLES 

Unbounded  and  compassion  join'd. 

Tempering  each  other  in  the  rictor's  mind. 
Ten  thy  story; 
If  thine,  consider'd,  proTe  the  thousandth  part 

Of  my ,  thon  art  a  man,  and  I 

Hare  suffer'd  like  a  girL 
Thou  didst  smile. 

Infused  with  a  from  heaTen, 

When  I  had  decked  the  sea  with  droi>s  full  salt 

FORTUNATE  (page  253) 

QUESTIONS 

2..  How  does  foriunaie  compare  with  eueceeeftUf  8.  How  are  U$eku  M^d 
fortunate  discriminated  f  S.  In  what  special  sense,  and  with  what 
reference  are  favored  and  jtroepered  usedt 

EXAMPLES 

It  is  not  a  word  this  same  "impossible";   no  good  comes  of 

those  that  hare  it  so  often  in  their  month. 

Ah,  years  I  once  more  who  would  not  be  a  boyf 

I  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift 
That  I  should  questionless  be  , 

FRAUD  (page  256) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  a  framdt  How  does  it  differ  from  deeeil  or  deeeptient  8.  What 
is  the  design  of  an  impoeturef  S.  What  is  diehoneetyf  a  cheat  f  a 
rwindUf  How  do  all  these  fall  short  of  the  meaning  of  fraud  t  4. 
Of  what  relations  is  treachery  usedf  treaeont 

EXAMPLES 

doth  ncTcr  prosper:   what's  the  reason! 


Why,  if  it  prosper  none  dare  call  it 


WhocTer  has  once  become  notorious  by  base ,  eren  if  he  speaks 

truth  gains  no  beUel 

The  first  and  the  worst  of  all is  to  cheat  onoselt 


FRIENDLY  (page  256) 

QUESTIONS 

t.  What  does  friendfy  signify  as  applied  to  persons,  or  as  applied  to  acts? 
2.  How  does  the  adjectiTC  friendly  compare  in  strength  with  the  noun 


CenliM  5^2 


EXAMPLES 

To  cunning  men 

I  will  be  very  kind;    and  

To  mine  own  children,  in  food  bringing  npu 

A friendship  no  cold  medium  knowa. 

Burns  with  one  love,  with  one  resentment  glowa. 
The  cenqueror  proved  as in  victory  aa  he  waa  terrible  in  btttk. 


GENIUS  (page  262) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  ia  genius  f  2.  What  is  talent  f  S.  Which  la  the  higher  qaslityf 
4.  Which  is  the  more  dependent  upon  training  f 

EXAMPLES 

The  eternal  Master  found 

His  single  well  employ'd. 

No  great  — —  was  ever  without  some  mixture  of  madness. 

GET  (page  262) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  a  person  said  to  getf  2.  How  is  get  related  to  expectation  or 
desire  ?  How  is  gain  related  to  those  words  f  S.  By  what  procesws 
docs  one  acquire  f  Is  the  thing  acquired  sought  or  desired,  or  notf 
4.  What  does  one  earnf  6.  Does  a  person  always  get  what  he  terM 
or  always  earn  what  he  getef  6.  What  doea  obtain  imply?  Is  the 
thing  one  obtains  an  object  of  desire  f  How  does  obtain  differ  from 
getf  7.  What  does  win  imply?  How  is  one  said  to  win  a  niit  »t 
law?  What  is  the  correct  term  in  legal  phrase?  Why?  8.  By  vbat 
special  element  does  procure  differ  from  obtain  f  9.  What  is  espe- 
cially implied  in  secure? 

EXAMPLES 

He  a  living  as  umbrella-mender,  but  a  poor  living  it  is. 

wisdom  and  with  all  thy  getting,  understanding. 

In  the   strange  city  he  found  that  all  his  learning  would  not ' 

him    a    dinner. 

GIFT  (page  263) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  a  gift?  Is  gift  used  in  the  good  or  the  bad  sense f  Does  th* 
legal  agree  with  the  popular  sense?  2.  What  synonymous  word  i< 
always  used  in  the  evil  sense?  S.  VThat  is  a  benefaction t  a  dons 
tisnf  What  difference  of  usage  is  recognized  between  the  two  wordi? 
4.  What  is  a  gratuity,  and  to  whom  given?  6.  What  is  the  eesse 
and  use  of  largess f  6.  What  is  a  present,  and  to  whom  given?  ?• 
What  is  the  special  sense  of  boon?  8.  What  is  a  grant,  and  by  whoo 
made? 


EXAUPLE8 
Ha  (IT*  ai  anir  orcr  buM,   *>h.  UwJ. 
DmlaiOD  ibtolnte;  Ihil  rifht  m  hold 

By  hi! . 

Tni«  lore"*  the which  Ood  hH  gim 

To  mm  sloiM  buwith  Ihe  b*H*n. 

,  ,  Boble  knifhu."  cried  tha  haraldi. 

Th*  caaii*  of  inatiM  had  fallcD  ao  low  tbM  It  »■>  prac 
I  via  %  eaoM  wllhonl  a . 


GIVE  (page  £ 


QUESTIONS 
1.  WhM  !•  th>  primary  meaalDg  ot  gtvtt  ths  aaeondarj  maaDlnct  2.  Can 
«•  f4v«  what  [•  andaiired!  3.  Can  we  gtvt  what  ve  are  paid  fori 
t.  Haw  la  #4iM  alwaji  nndeTdeod  whra  then  It  no  [Imltailon  In  the 
eoBleitf  S.  la  It  aanct  to  lay  "He  gnt  It  to  me  [or  i]olhlO(''I 
S.  What  ia  to  franlt  T.  What  ii  Implied  when  we  gpeak  of  0nDU*v 
a  laTOTl      a.  Wkat  ii  to  con/arf      a.   What  ia  eipeclaUjr  impUed  in 


II7  God  ihall all  jonr  need  aeeording  to  hii  rkhei  ii 

ShrlM  Jeeaa. 

to  ereiT  nun   that  aakelh  of  thee,   and  froia  him  tl 

iMitTow  of  thee,   tarn  dm   Ihoa   (way. 

The  oooTt  promptlj the  Injunetloa, 

The  kini  apon  him  the  honor  of  knichihood. 

One  of  the  pleaunleit  thlngg  in  life  In  to  Initractloi 

who  IttUy  deilre  to  learn. 


GOVERN  (page  265) 


qUEBTIOKS 
1.  What  doea  the  word  iraD«m  implfl  How  doea  It  differ  from  emUrotf  S. 
Haw  do  eommand  and  eonJrol  differ!  S.  How  do  nJt  and  gevtm 
differ T  1.  What  ii  Ihe  ipecial  licDiBcance  of  fwayf  of  mtUt  B. 
What  la  it  to  mana^tf  II.  What  l>  the  preaeat  meanlnc  of  riifnt 
How  doea  it  oonpare  with  niU  I 


He  that  — ~ —  hia  apirlt  It  Ereater  than  he  that  laketh  a  citjr. 

For  lome  miiat  follow,  and  lome  

Thoagh  an  are  made  ot  da;. 
Daniel  Webiter  well  deecrtbed  the  character  of  "Old  HIckorr"  In   Ihe 

inlcSM,  "I  do  not  lay  that  General  Jackton  did  not  mean  to  hii 

nntrr  well,   but   I   do    lar  thai   Qeneral    Jackson   meant   to   hia 


GRACEFUL  (page  ! 


qUESTIONB 
What  doei   prace/ul  denote  T    How   la  It   eapeclallr  dlatinpiiihed  from 


jElai 
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EXAMPLES 

How upon  the  moantains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  brinfeth  food 

tidinf  g,  that  publisheth  peace. 

A  myrUe  rear'd  its  head. 

GRIEF  (page  266) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  grief  f  2.  How  does  grief  compare  with  eorrowt  with  eadnetsf 
with  melancholy  f  3.  What  two  chief  senses  has  afiietianf  4.  What 
is  implied  in  mourning,  in  its  most  common  acceptation! 

EXAMPLES 

We  glory  in  also. 

For  our  light which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  s  fv 

more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory. 

What  private  they  have,   alas  I     I  know  not,   that  made  them 

do  it. 

HABIT  (page  267) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  custom  f  routine?  Which  is  the  more  mechanical f  2.  What  ele- 
ment does  heibit  add  to  cttetom  and  routine  f  S.  Should  we  preferably 
use  custom  or  habit  of  a  society  t  of  an  individual  t  4.  What  ii 
fashion f  rulef  system?  6.  What  are  use  and  usage,  and  bow  do 
they  differ  from  each  other?  6.  What  is  practise t  7.  What  is  the 
distinctive  meaning  of  wontf 

EXAMPLES 

Every  is  preserved  and  increased  by  correspondent  actions,  ai 

the  of  walking  by  walking,  of  running  by  running. 

Montaigne  is  wrong  in  declaring  that  ought  to  be  followed  lim- 
ply because  it  is ,  and  not  becnuse  it  is  reasonable  or  just. 

Lord  Brougham  says  "The  longer  I  live  the  more  careful  I  am  to  en- 
trust everything  that  I  really  care  to  do  to  the  beneficent  power  of -" 

makes  perfect. 

Without  litUc  that  ia  valuable  is  ever  learned  or  done. 

HAPPEN  (page  267) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  does  happen  signify?  2.  How  does  it  differ  from  chance f  3. 
What  is  the  distinctive  meaning  of  betide  f  4.  How  do  both  btfoU 
and  betide  differ  from  happen  in  grammatical  construction?  5.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  supervciiff  6.  Is  transpire  correctly  used  in  the 
sense  of  happen  f    When  may  an  event  be  properly  said  to  trampirff 

EXAMPLES 

Whatever  at  all  as  it  should. 

Thou  sowest  not  that  body  that  shall  be,  but  bear  grain,  it  may 
of  wheat,  or  of  some  other  grain. 
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in the  faceless  renegade  I 

It  that  a  secret  treaty  had  b^n  prerioucly  concluded  between 

the  powen. 

If  mischief  him,   thou  shalt  bring  down  my  gray  hairs  with 

Mrrow  to  the  grave. 

HAPPINESS  (page  268) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  fftaHAeationt  taiiaf action  f  2.  What  is  happin§Mf  S.  How  does 
hajtpineu  differ  from  comfort  f  4.  How  does  comfort  differ  from  en- 
jopmciUf  5.  How  does  pleaaurt  compare  with  comfort  and  enjoyment  f 
with  happincMf  6.  What  do  gratification  and  4KUi$f action  express? 
How  do  they  compare  with  each  other?  7.  How  does  happineaa  com- 
pare with  gratification,  eatiefaetion,  comfort,  and  pUantref  with  de- 
light and  foyf  8.  What  is  delight  f  ecetacyt  rapture  f  9.  What  is 
triumph  t  HeMcdneeet  hlieet 

EXAMPLES 

Sweet  is after  pain. 

Virtue  alone  is below. 

Hope  elevates  and brightens  his  crest. 

The  storm  raged  without,  but  within  the  house  all  was  brightness  and 


There  is  no so  sweet  and  abiding  as  that  of  doing  good. 

This  is  the  very  '• of  love. 


HAPPY  (page  270) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  original  meaning  of  happy  f  With  what  words  is  it  allied  in 
this  sense?  2.  In  what  way  is  happy  a  synonym  of  bleeeedf  S.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  happy  in  its  most  frequent  present  use? 

EXAMPLES 


are  tney  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted. 


To  what accident  is  it  that  we  owe  so  unexpected  a  visit. 

A  heart  maketh  a  countenance. 

I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night, 
Though  'twere  to  buy  a  world  of days. 


HARMONY  (page  271) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  harmony  f  2.  How  does  harmony  compare  with  agreement  f  8. 
How  do  concord  and  accord  compare  with  harmony  and  with  each 
other?  4.  What  is  conformity f  eongruityf  6.  What  is  coneietencyf 
6.  What  is  unanimity  f    7.  How  do  consent  and  concurrence  compare  f 


pief 
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EXAMPLES 

How upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  brinfeth  food 

tidinfg,  that  publisheth  peace. 

A  myrtle  rear'd  its  head. 

GRIEF  (page  266) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  grief  f  2.  How  does  grief  compare  with  eorrowt  with  eadnwf 
with  melancholy  f  3.  What  two  chief  senses  has  ajflietianf  4.  yfltt 
is  implied  in  mourning,  in  its  most  common  acceptation  f 

EXAMPLES 

We  glory  in  also. 

For  onr  light which  is  bat  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  u  a  f tf 

more  exceeding   and   eternal  weight  of   glory. 

What  private  they  have,   alas  I     I  know  not,   that  made  thm 

do  it. 

HABIT  (page  267) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  custom  f  routine f  Which  is  the  more  mechanical?  2.  What  ele- 
ment does  heibil  add  to  custom  and  routine  f  S.  Should  we  preferably 
use  custom  or  habit  of  a  society  f  of  an  individual  t  4.  What  ii 
fashion?  rule?  system?  6.  What  are  use  and  usage,  and  bow  do 
they  differ  from  each  other?  6.  What  is  practise?  7.  What  is  the 
distinctive  meaning  of  wont? 

EXAMPLES 

Every  is  preserved  and  increased  by  eorrecpondent  sctiom.  »• 

the  of  walking  by  walking,  of  running  by  running. 

Montaigne  is  wrong  in  declaring  that  ought  to  be  followed  aim- 

ply  because  it  is ,  and  not  because  it  is  reasonable  or  just. 

Lord  Brougham  says  "The  longer  I  live  the  more  careful  I  am  to  en- 
trust everything  that  I  really  care  to  do  to  the  beneficent  poi»er  of •" 

makes  perfect. 

Without  little  that  is  valuable  is  ever  learned  or  done. 

HAPPEN  (pa^^  267) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  does  happen  signify?  2.  How  does  it  differ  from  chance f  3. 
What  is  the  diHtinctive  meaning  of  betide?  4.  How  do  both  btf«il 
and  betide  differ  from  happen  in  grammatical  construction?  5.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  supervene?  6.  Ir  transpire  correctly  used  in  the 
sense  of  happen?    When  may  an  event  be  properly  said  to  transpirff 

EXAMPLES 

Whatever  at  all  as  it  should. 

Thon  sowest  not  that  body  that  shall  be,  but  bear  grain,  it  may 
<»f  wheat,  or  of  some  other  grain. 
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in the  faceless  renegade  I 

It  that  a  secret  treaty  had  b^n  preriovaly  concluded  between 

the  ixnirers. 

If  miachief  him,  thou   shalt  bring  down  my  gray  hairs  with 

lorrow  to  the  grave. 

HAPPINESS  (page  268) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  ffraUAeutionf  »atitf action  t  2.  What  is  haj>pin0Mf  S.  How  does 
hofipinesa  differ  from  etnnfortf  4.  How  does  comfort  differ  from  en- 
joymontf  5.  How  does  pUtuturg  compare  with  comfort  and  enjoyment  f 
with  KoppintMl  6.  What  do  gratification  and  eatigf action  express? 
How  do  they  compare  with  each  other!  7.  How  does  happincMe  com- 
pare with  grmtifleation,  eatiefaetion,  comfort,  and  fUaawref  with  de- 
light and  joyf  8.  What  is  delight  t  ecetacyf  rapture  f  9.  What  is 
triumph  t  hUMcdneeet  hlieef 

EXAMPLES 

Sweet  is after  pain. 

Virtue  alone  is below. 

Hope  elerates  and brightens  his  crest. 

The  storm  raged  without,  but  within  the  house  all  was  brightneas  and 


There  is  no so  sweet  and  abiding  as  that  of  doing  good. 

This  is  the  very of  love. 


HAPPY  (page  270) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  original  meaning  of  happy  f  With  what  words  is  it  allied  in 
this  sense?  2.  In  what  way  is  happy  a  synonym  of  hleeeedf  3.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  happy  in  its  most  frequent  present  use? 

EXAMPLES 


are  tney  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted. 


To  what accident  is  it  that  we  owe  so  unexi>ected  a  visit. 

A  heart  maketh  a  countenance. 

I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night. 
Though  'twere  to  buy  a  world  of days. 


HARMONY  (page  271) 

QUESTIONS 

L  What  is  harmony  f  2.  How  does  harmony  compare  with  agreement  f  8. 
How  do  concord  and  accord  compare  with  harmony  and  with  each 
other?  4.  What  is  conformity f  congruUyf  6.  What  is  conMetencyf 
6.  What  is  unanimity?    7.  How  do  coneent  and  concurrence  compare f 
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EXAMPLES 
We  hare  made  a  coTenant  with  death  and  with  hell  are  we  at . 


Tyrants  have  made  desperate  efforts  to  secure  outward  in  n- 

lifious  observances  without  of  religious  belief. 

That  action  and  counteraction  which,  in  the  natural  and  in  the  pofitkal 
world,  from  the  reciprocal  strugf le  of  discordant  powers  draws  ont  the 
of  the  universe. 

The  speaker  was,  by  feneral  ,  allowed  to  proceed. 

HARVEST   (page  272) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  What  is  the  original  meaning  of  harvest  f  its  later  meaning!  8.  Hov 
does  harvest  compare  with  crop  f  8.  What  is  produes  f  How  doei  it 
differ  from  product f  4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  proceeds?  ywUf 
return  f  6.  Is  harvest  capable  of  figurative  use,  and  in  what  Mnaef 
6.  What  is  the  special  meaning  of  harvest-hornet  harvest-tide f  hsrvid- 
timef 

EXAMPLES 
Just  tickle  the  earth  with  a  hoe,   and  she  laughs  with  an  abandant 


And  the  ripe  of  the  new-mown  hay  gives  it  a  sweet  and  whole- 
some odor. 

It  soweth  here  with  toil  and  care 

But  the  of  love  is  there. 

Of  no  distemper,  of  up  blast  he  died, 

But  fell  like  autumn  that  mellowed  long. 


HATRED  (page  273) 


QUESTIONS 
1.    What   is   repuffnaneef   aversion  f      2.    How    does   hatred    compare  with 
aversion  as  applied  to  persons?   as  applied  to  things f     8.  What  is 
malice  f  maliffnityf     4.  What  is  spite  f     6.  What  are  grudge,  reetnt 
ment,  and  revenge,  and  how  do  they  compare  with  one  another? 

EXAMPLES 

Heaven  has  no  like  love  to  turned. 

The  slight  put  upon  him  filled  him  with  deep  . 

He  ne'er  bore  for  stalwart  blow 

Ta'en  in  fair  fight  from   gallant  foe. 
In   all  cases  of  wilful  injury  to  person  or  property,   the  law  prenimri 


I  felt  from  our  first  meeting  an  instinctive  for  the  man,  which 

acquaintance  deepened  into   a   settled  . 

HAVE   (page  274) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  To  what  is  have  applied?    How  widely  inclusive  a  word  is  itf    2.  What 
does  possese  signify?     8.  What  is  to  holdf  to  occupy f     4.  How  doei 
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bt  in  poMeaHon  compare  with  po9»ea»f  5.  How  does  own  compare 
with  potse99  or  with  be  in  possession  f  6.  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  statement  that  a  man  has  reason,  and  the  statement  that  he 
is  in  posssssion  of  his  reason? 

EXAMPLES 

Son,  thon  art  OTor  with  me,  and  all  that  I  ia  thine. 

I  earnestly  entreat  you,  for  your  own  sakes,  to  yourselTes  of 

solid  reasons. 

He  oecapies  the  house,  bnt  does  not  it 

HAZARD  (page  275) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  htuardf  2.  How  does  hazard  compare  with 
danger  f  3.  How  do  risk  and  venture  compare  with  ehanee  and 
haxard,  and  with  each  other  f  4.  How  do  accident  and  casualty  differ  t 
6.  What  is  a  contingency  f 

EXAMPLES 

We  must  take  the  current  when  it  serres  or  lese  our  

1  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast,  und  I  will  stand  the of  the  die. 

There  is  no  in  doing  known  duty. 

Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  provide  for  every before  taking  the 

first  stepf 

HEALTHY   (page  275) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  healthy  f  of  healthful?  Are  the  words  property 
interchangeable  f  2.  What  are  the  chief  synonyms  of  healthy  f  of 
healthful  f  8.  In  what  sense  is  salubri9us  used,  and  to  what  is  it 
applied?     4.  To  what  realm  does  salutary  belong f 

EXAMPLES 

In  books,  or  work,  or play  let  my  first  years  be  passed. 

Blessed  is  th^  nature;   it  is  the  coherent,   sweetly  cooperative,. 

not  the  self-distracting  one. 

HELP  (page  276) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Is  help  or  aid  the  stronger  term?  2.  Which  is  used  in  excitement  or 
emergency  f  3.  Does  help  include  aid  or  does  aid  include  helpf  4. 
Which  implies  the  seconding  of  another's  exertions  f  Do  we  aid  or 
hslp  the  helpless?  6.  How  do  cooperate  and  assist  differ?  6.  To 
what  do  encourage  and  uphold  refer?  succor  and  support f 

EXAMPLES 

He  does  not  prevent  a  crime  when  he  can  it. 

Know  then  whatever  cheerful  and  serene  the  mind  the 

body  too. 
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HERETIC  (page  276) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  What  ii  a  heretic  t  a  achiematicf     2.  In  what  does  a  heretic  differ  from 
hU  church  or  religions  bodyf   a  echiematief     8.   How  do  a  keretie 
and  a  eehiematie  often  differ  in  action!     4.  How  are  the  termi  0$- 
eenter  and  non-conformiet  usnally  applied! 

EXAMPLES 

A  man  that  is  an ,  after  the  first  and  second  admonition,  reied 

Ohurchmen  and alike  resisted  the  tyranny  of  James  IL 

HETEROGENEOUS  (page  277) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  When  are  substances  heterogeneoue  as  regards  eadi  other  f     2.  When  U 
a  mixture,  as  cement,  said  to  be  heterogeneouet  when  homogeuieutt 
3.  What  is  the  special  significance  of  non-howMgeneouef    4.  How  doci 
tniecManeoue  differ  from  tuterogeneouef 

EXAMPLES 

My  second  son  received  a  sort  of education  at  home. 

Courtier  and  patriot  can  not  mix 

Their  politics 

Without  an  effervescence. 


HIDE  (page  278) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  Which  is  the  most  general  term  of  this  group,  and  what  does  it  tv^iij^ 
2.  Is  an  object  hidden  by  intention,  or  in  what  other  way  or  wsyi,  if 
any?  3.  Does  conceal  evince  intention?  4.  How  does  eecrtte  com- 
pare with  conceal f  How  is  it  chiefiy  usedf  6.  What  is  it  to  covtrl 
to  screen  f 

EXAMPLES 
Men  use  thought  only  as  authority  for  their  injustice,  and  employ  ipefch 

only  to  their  thoughts. 

Ye  little  stars  I  your  diminished  rays. 

HIGH  (page  279) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  What  kind  of  a  term  is  high?  What  does  it  signify?  Give  instsneea  of 
the  rplative  use  of  the  word.  2.  How  does  high  compare  with  dnpf 
To  what  objects  may  these  words  be  severally  applied?  3.  What  U 
the  ftpecial  significance  of  tallf  4.  What  element  does  lofty  add  to  thr 
moaning  of  high  or,  tallf  6.  How  do  elevated  and  eminent  compare 
in  the  literal  sense?  in  the  figurative?  6.  How  do  the  words  sbore 
mentioned  compare  with  exalted?  7.  What  contrasted  uses  hsi  hifi^ 
in  the  figurative  sense?  8.  What  is  towering  in  the  liieral,  and  is 
the  fieurative  sense? 
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EXAMPLES 

A  pillar'd  shftd*,  OT6r«rohed,  and  echoinf  walks  between. 

A  dauf hter  of  the  gods,  diTinely and  most  divinely  fair. 

What  ii  that  which  the  breesa  on  the steep, 

As  it  fitfully  blows,  half  conceals,  half  discloses  f 

He  knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the rhne. 

HINDER  (page  280) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  it  to  hind4r9    2.  How  does  hinder  differ  from  delay  f     3.  Un.v 
does  hindsr  compare  with  ftrev^fUf     4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  vf 
tardf    6.  Wl&at  is  it  to  obttrvctt  to  retUtf   How  do  these  two  woidb 
compare  with  each  other  f 

EXAMPLES 

the  Deril,  and  he  will  flee  from  yon. 

My  tears  mast  stop,  for  every  drop 

^my  needle  and  thread. 

It  is  the  study  of  mankind  to  that  advance  of  age  or  death 

Mrhieh  can  not  be  ^. 

HISTORY  (pag«  281) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  hiatoryf  How  does  it  relate  events!  To  what 
dass  of  events  does  it  apply  f  2.  How  does  hi$tory  differ  from  tmnala 
or  ehronideaf 

EXAMPLES 

Happy  the  people  whose are  dulled. 

is  little  else  than  a  picture  of  human  crimes  and  misfortunes. 

is  philosophy  teaching  by  example. 

HOLY  (page  282) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  gacredf  2.  How  does  it  compare  with  hokff  S. 
Which  term  do  we  apply  directly  to  Oodf  4.  In  what  sense  is  divitf 
loosely  used!     What  is  its  more  appropriate  sense f 

EXAMPLES 

The time  is  quiet  as  a  nun  breathless  with  adoration. 

A burden  is  this  life  ye  bear. 

AH  sects  and  churches  of  Christendom  hold  to  some  form  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

HOME  (page  282) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  What  is  the  general  senve  of  abode,  dwelling,  and  habitation  f    What 
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difference  is  there  in  the  nee  of  these  word's?     2.  From  what  Isnfasf* 
is  Aems  deriTedf    What  is  its  dlstinctire  meaning! 

EXAMPLES 

An  giddy  and  unsure 

Hath  he  that  buildeth  on  the  Yulgar  heart. 

The  attempt  to  abolish  the  ideal  woman  and  ke^  the  ideal ii  » 

predestinated  failure. 

A  house  without  lore  may  be  a  castle  or  a  palace,  but  it  is  not  a . 

Lore  is  the  life  of  a  true  * 


HONEST  (page  283) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  honett  in  ordinary  usef  2.  What  is  the  mess- 
ing of  honoraMef  8.  How  will  the  merely  honeH  and  the  truly  honor- 
ahU  man  differ  in  action  f  4.  What  is  AeiMse  in  the  highest  snd  full- 
est sense  f    How,  in  this  sense,  does  it  differ  from  himomblet 

EXAMPLES 


labor  bears  a  loTely  face. 


An  man's  the  noblest  work  of  Ood. 

No  form  of  pure,  undisguised  murder  will  be  any  longer  allowed  to  con- 
found itself  with  the  necessities  of warfare. 


HORIZONTAL    (page   283) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  does  horizontal  signify  t  How  does  it  compare  with  Uvelt  2. 
From  what  language  is  fiat  derived?  S.  What  is  its  original  meu- 
ingf  its  most  common  present  sense  f  In  what  derived  sense  is  it 
often  usedf     4.  What  are  the  senses  of  plain  and  plane  f 

EXAMPLES 

Sun  and  moon  were  in  the  sea  sunk. 

Ample  spaces  o'er  the  smooth  and pavement. 

The    prominent    lines    in    Greek    architecture    were    ,    snd  s«t 

vertical 

HUNT  (page  285) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  a  hunt?  2.  For  what  is  a  ehate  or  pur»uU  eondueiedf  > 
nearehf  8.  What  does  hunt  ordinarily  include?  4.  Is  it  correct  to 
use  hunt  when  starch  only  is  contemplated?  5.  How  are  these  ▼ord^ 
used  in  the  figurative  senses? 

EXAMPLES 

Among  the  inalienable  rights  of  man  are  life,  liberty  and  the ^^ 

happiness. 

All  things  have  an  end,  and  so  did  our for  lod^rings. 
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The formed  the  prineipal  amoiemeBt  of  our  Korman  kingi,  who 

for  that  purpose  retained  in  their  poseesdon  foreita  in  erery  part  of  the 
Jcincdom. 

The  is  up,  but  they  shall  know 

The  stag  at  bay's  a  dangerous  foe. 


HYPOCRISY  (page  286) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  From  what  language  is  jfreUnse  deriTed,  and  what  does  It  signify  f     2 
What  is  hypoerityf     S.  What  is  c»ntf  gmieHmoniou^ruMf     4.  Wha* 
is  pietimnt  fTrntdUmt  tkamf     6.  How  does  afeetation  compare  with 
hypocrisy  f 

EXAMPLES 

Let  not  the  Trojans,  with  a  feigned  of  proffered  peace,  deludt 

the  Latin  prince. 

is  a   fawning   and  flexible   art,   which   accommodates   itself  to 

^uman  feelings,  and  flatters  the  weakness  of  men  in  order  that  it  may  gate 
its  own  ends. 

HYPOCRITE  (page  286) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  From  what  language  is  hypocrite  derived  f  What  is  its  primary  m^aniag* 
2.  What  common  term  includes  the  other  words  of  the  group,  t. 
How  are  hypocrite  and  diaaemhler  contrasted  with  each  other  f  4. 
What  element  is  common  to  the  cheat  and  the  impottorf  How  do  the 
two  compare  with  each  other  t 

EXAMPLES 

It  is  the  weakest  sort  of  politicians  that  are  the  greatest  

I   dare  swear  he  is  no  but  prays  from  his  heart. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  an  ,  named  Perkin  Warbeck,  laid 

claim  to  the  English  crown. 


HYPOTHESIS  (page  286) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  a  hypotheeisf  What  is  its  use  in  seientiflc  investigation  aiy* 
study  f  2.  What  is  a  gueeef  a  conj§etur§f  a  MuppoHtionf  a  »urmi9et 
3.  What  implication  does  9urmis€  ordinarily  oonveyf  What  is  a 
theory  f  a  fehemef  a  epectUationf    How  do  they  diforf 

EXAMPLES 


fancies,  built  on  nothing  firm. 


There  are  no  other  limits  to  than  those  of  the  human  mind. 

The  development  ,   though  widely  accepted  by  men  of  science' 

fails  of  proof  at  many  important  points. 
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IDEA  (page  287) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  From  what  language  is  id€a  derived,  and  what  did  it  originally  meanf 
2.  What  did  id*a  signify  in  early  philosophical  usef  8.  What  is  its 
present  popular  use,  and  with  what  words  is  it  now  synonymoubf 

EXAMPLES 

.   AD  rests  with  those  who  read.     A  work  or  

Is  what  each  makes  it  to  himself. 
He  who  comes  ap  to  his  own  — ~—  of  greatness  must  always  hare  had 
a  Tery  low  standard  of  it  in  his  mind. 

IDEAL  (page  288) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  an  idsolf  2.  Wl&at  is  an  archetype  f  a  prototype  f  3.  Can  • 
prototype  be  equivalent  to  an  archetype  f  4.  Is  an  ideal  primal,  or 
the  result  of  dsTelopmentf  6.  What  is  an  original  f  6.  What  U  the 
etandardf  How  does  it  compare  with  the  ideal  f  7.  How  are  idia 
and  ideal  contrasted! 

EXAMPLES 

Be  a  to  others  and  then  all  will  go  well. 

The  mind's  the  of  the  man. 

Every  man  has  at  times  in  his  mind  the  of  what  he  should  be. 

but  is  not. 

IDIOCY   (page  289) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  idiocy  f  2.  What  is  imbecUUyf  How  does  it  compsre  with 
idiocy  f  S.  How  does  ineanity  differ  from  idiocy  or  imbeeHiltyt  i. 
How  do  foUy  and  fooliehnese  compare  with  idiocy  f  5.  What  is  /sf«- 
Uyf  etupidityf 

EXAMPLES 

Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis to  be  wise. 

To  expect  an  effect  without  a  cause,  or  attainment  without  appliestioB, 
is  little  less  thsn  . 

IDLE  (page  289) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  From  what  language  is  idle  derived,  and  what  is  its  originsl  meanisff 
2.  What  does  idle  in  present  use  properly  denote!  Does  it  necesaarilj 
denote  the  absence  of  all  action!  S.  What  does  kuy  signify!  Hov 
does  it  differ  from  idlef  4.  What  does  inert  signify!  tlugyiskt  6* 
In  what  realm  does  elothful  belong,  and  what  does  it  denote?  9- 
How  does  indolent  compare  with  elothful  f 

EXAMPLES 

The stream  was  covered  with  a  green  scum. 

Never  a  moment,  but  thrifty  and  thoughtful  of  others. 


At  the  door  toincth  upon  bl>  hlnjei.   to  dotk  th»  tnrn  npon 

Uibed. 

IGNORANT    (page  290) 

QUEST!  OirS 
I.  WhKt  dou  IffTtvrant  ilenifyl    Rmr  wide  ii  iu  raogcf     S.  What  la  tlw 
sumliic  st  ttiiiirotaf   3.  How  doei  unUltTtd  oompaie  with  OHHraUt 
EXAHPLE8 

8«  foollih  iraa  t  and  ;  t  vaa  al  ■  beast  balora  thaa. 

A  bey  i*  better  unbora  than  . 

IMAGINATION  (page  290) 

QUESTIONS 
L  Into  what  two  peria  wai  Inuptnotion  dirided  in  the  old  pareholocj'  &. 
What  Buia  li  DOW  preterablr  ri^eu  to  the  lo-catled  nproducfivi  tmrngt- 
iMlliinbj  PTuidfnt  Porter  and  olhcril  3.  What  It /anliuy  or  ptunUmtr' 
In  what  mental  aetioaa  ia  it  manifeitedl  4.  What  li  /antuv  in  ordl- 
nar]>  mage!  S.  How  ia  imiiiilnafiDn  deSnedl  /ancyF  0.  To  what 
fasuUr  of  tbe  mind  do  both  o!  Ibeie  actiiitie*  or  poweii  bclonfl  T. 
In  wbal  other  reipecia  do  iiNBuinollon  and  fancy  airm!  What  if 
the  one  treat  dininctlon  between  Ihemt  How  do  the;  leapecliTetr 
treat  xbt  matfrial  objectt  or  imaEei  with  which  ther  deal!  Which 
power   finda   nae    in    philoaophy.    icience.    and   meohaniMl   iiTaDtlai, 


Runa  the  Eieat  circuit,  and  is  atill  at  home. 

And  at  bodiPt  forth 

The  forma  of  thioga  nnkoown,  the  poet'l  pen 
TorBi  them  lo  tbapet,   and  giTea  lo  alrr  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 


IMMEDIATELY  (page  293) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  What  ii  ihe  primary  meaning  of  immidiality  !  Its  meaning 
ol  llowl  2.  What  did  hy  and  by  formerly  slgnifyl  What 
meaning!  3.  Wbnt  did  (firtcllf  lormerlr  aignity,  and 
now  oommonlj'  meant  4.  What  change  baa  prrnnlUl  ur 
It  Immtdtatily  losing  anything  of  ita  forest  What  war 
more   emphatic  t 

EXAUPLES 
Nolbing  la  there  (o  come,   and  nothlnE  pait. 

Let  ni  go  op ,  apd  poaseH  it;  for  we  are  well  able  li 
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lm4»rtriDm : 

I"     "  ■— ^^"^  '        I  -^— ^^— 

IMMERSE  (page  294) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Fr«m  whAt  luigaftffe  if  dip  deriTedf  from  whAt  imm§rMf  2.  How  4o 
the  two  wordf  differ  in  dignity  f  How  as  to  the  oompletenees  of  the 
aotion  f  How  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  object  in  or  under  the 
liquid  f  3.  Which  word  is  preferably  used  as  to  the  rite  of  bsptinnf 
4.  What  does  tuhmtg^  imply f  6.  What  are  douf  and  duekl  6. 
What  special  sense  has  dip  which  the  other  words  do  not  share! 

EXAMPLES 

*    Trust  no  Future,  howe'er  pleasant! 

Let  the  dead  Past  its  dead. 

The  ships  of  war.  Congress  and  Cumberland,  were by  the  Merri* 

mac. 

When  food  can  not  be  swallowed,  life  may  be  prolonged  by the 

body  in  nutritive  fluids. 


IMMINENT  (page  294) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  From  what  language  is  imminent  derived  and  with  what  primary  Msief 
impending  f  2.  How  do  itnminent  and  impending  differ  in  present  nwt 
3.  How  does  IhreGiening  differ  from  the  two  words  aboTe  girent 

EXAMPLES 

And  nodding  Ilium  waits  the  falL 

And  these  she  does  apply  fur  warnings,  portents. 
And  evils  . 


IMPEDIMENT  (page  295) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  does  impediment  primarily  signify?  obetaclet  obHrtwtionf  2.  Hov 
does  obetacle  differ  from  obstruction  f  3.  What  is  a  hindrance f  ^- 
Is  an  impediment  what  one  finds  or  what  he  carries?  Is  it  raomentUT 
or  constant?  What  did  the  Latin  impedimenta  signify!  6.  Whtt  U 
an  encumbrance  f  How  does  it  differ  from  an  obateiele  or  obetrudifinf 
6.  Is  a  difievltv  within  one  or  without? 

EXAMPLES 

Something  between  a  and  a  help. 

Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land 

HaTe  we  march'd  without  . 

Demosthenes  became  the   foremost  orator  of  the  world   in  spite  of  *■ 

in  his  speech. 

s  overcome  are  the  stepping-stones  by  which  great  men  riie. 
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indtt»iri»m 

IMPUDENCE  (page  296) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Whftt  doef  imp§rtinene€  primarily  denote!  What  is  its  eommon  Meei>t«- 
tionf     2.  What  is  impiAdencef  insoUne4f     S.  What  if  o§Mou9n49§t 

4.  What  does  rudeness  suggeatt 

EXAHPLES 

With  matchless  they  style  a  wile 

The  dear-bought  curse,  and  lawful  plague  of  life. 

It  is  better  not  to  turn  friendship  into  a  system  of  lawful  and  un- 
>iinishable 

A  certain  class  of  ill-natured  people  mistake  for  frankness. 

INCONGRUOUS  (page  297) 

QUESTIONS 

L.  When  are  things  said  to  be  incongruous  f  2.  To  what  is  discordant  ap- 
plied f  inharmonious f  S.  What  does  incompatible  signify?  When  are 
things  said  to  be  incompatible f     4.  To  what  does  inconsistent  apply? 

5.  What  illustrations   of  the  uses  of  these   words   are  giren   in  the 
text?     6.  What  is  the  meaning  of  incommsnsur(;U>le f 

EXAMPLES 

No  solitude  is  so  solitary  as  that  of companionship. 

I   hear  a  strain  as   a  merry  dirge,   or   sacramental  bacchanal 

might  be. 

INDUCTION  (page  298) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  deduction f  induction?  2.  What  is  the  proof  of  an  induction? 
3.  What  process  is  ordinarily  followed  in  what  is  known  as  scientific 
induction?  4.  How  do  deduction  and  induction  compare  as  to  the 
certainty  of  the  conclusion?  6.  How  does  an  induction  compare  with 
an  inference? 

EXAMPLES 

The  longer  one  studies  a  vast  subject  the  more  cautious  in  — -. he 

l>ecomee. 

Perhaps  the  widest  and  best  known  of  Biology  is  that  or- 
ganisms  grow. 

INDUSTRIOUS  (page  299) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  How  does  busy  differ  from  industrious?  2.  What  is  the  implication  if 
we  say  one  is  industrious  just  now?  8.  What  does  dUigent  add  to 
the  meaning  of  industrious? 

EXAMPLES 

Look  cheerfully  upon  me, 
Here,  love;  thou  see'st  how  ^— —  I  am. 
The  have  no  time  for  tears. 
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INDUSTRY  (page  299) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  W^t  li  indtutryf  2.  Whu  doH  ouUtill*  ■liDlfr  H  IndlsMed  br  In 
strmoloijl  diiiefictt  3.  How  doH  apfUcaiien  eompmn  witli  mnUwIttl 
t.  Wlisl  ig  canttancft  potlcncif  luwixranM f  B.  What  k  r" 
(Mmear  Whit  implicalioD  do«  It  freqnenllT  eoniejl  fl.  Bov  des 
fiKhutrv  compure  with  ii<I<i»nC(r  7.  To  vhn  do  labor  and  >■>« 
6ip«ei.ll]l  »t«l 


IS  incccu   In   iftid;  wlthont   dow,    ooDtlnnti 
-  Id  vjckidiiHi  wimld  Imt*  won  him  aBdn 


INFINITE  (page  300) 

()tIE8TI0NB 
I.  Tram  what  Unfaige  It  fn^nUa  derind,  and  wllh  what  m«aDiii|l  To 
what  may  It  bo  appliedl  2.  How  do  counllMI,  innumtrmiU.  >■»! 
numtariM*  compare  with  tnfinUtf  3.  What  ii  (he  am  at  ftMn^M. 
fUlmUobla,  limtileH,  nuruuraldt,  >nd  unlimiladr  «.  What  ■»  Oi' 
dlmeDMoDi  of  in/lnttt  ipacd  What  !■  the  duration  ot  Injlnita  timel 
EXAMPLES 

Hj  bounty  ii  m  at  the  sea,  my  lore  at  deffi,  the  man  I  [tn  H 

the*,  th«  more  I  hav*.  for  both  an -. 

K«d'(  lahnmanity  to  man  makei tbODiaada  monn. 


INFLUENCE  (page  300) 


QUESTIONS 
1,  Vkat  i*  It  to  infutnctt  It  one  infutnerd  by  external  or  InltrntI  (ami 
S.  To  what  kind  of  power  does  acluatt  r^fert  Doei  one  pcrina  •cMWI' 
or  fHjtiunci  anolherl  3.  What  do  prompt  and  itir  inplyl  t.  WbU 
li  It  to  ttcUtt  B,  What  do  incilf  and  inHiaatt  rifnl^t  Ho*  i' 
theie  two  wordi  dlSeiT  S.  What  do  ur«(  and  imjtti  Imply  t  Ho*  ^ 
tbey  dilTer  la  Ihe  (onrca  of  the  power  exerted  I  7.  What  do  Jrin 
and  eomptl  imply,  and  how  do  Iheis  two  wordi  compare  with  et'* 
Mbert 

EXAMPLES 

Ha  iraa by  hit  own  tiolent  paiiiosi  to  deiperat*  otIm*. 

And  well  the  can  . 

Floe  IbODEhti  ara  wealth,  for  the  rUht  dm  ot  wUek 
Hen  are  and  oufht  to  be  ■oeonntable. 
If  not  M  Thee,  to  Ihoie  they  . 


;:^ 


INHERENT  (page  301) 

gOESTIONS 
,  What  don  InAflviit  dcnlfj  I  2.  To  vlut  tethn  of  lh(nis)it  do«i  <«*>&■ 
Hunt  baloDi  I  WliM  d*«  It  tigDUj  t  How  doti  it  iitttn  from  inkttnt  t 
WUch  li  appUed  to  the  Divine  Beingl  3.  To  vhaC  do  cnvinllBf. 
iiinatf,  isd  inborn  apply  ■•  diitinEuiibed  Iram  in^trrnt  ud  iiilrtnikr 
«.  With  »)>*(  iptelkl  relennce  doei  confinUol  ocnii  in  modiul  knd 
■•aU  DHt  B.  Wlut  li  the  dUr«renc<  id  uH  between  funalt  ud  fn< 
bwnr  e.  Wh*t  4oe>  iabrti  add  lo  the  aenu  of  iniiaC*  or  Inkarnf 
7.  What  ia  <npraincdr 

££A1IPLEB 

Ab  power  tn  the  life  ot  the  world. 

AU  men  hare  an  rlfhl  to  life,  libertj,  and  prgtMtloii. 

He   erlneed    an atapldlly    that    leemad    almait   tanUmonnt    to 

idioej. 

Many  pUknaphen  hold  that  Ood  it In  nature. 

An;  Mable  earrencr  moat  be  (oanded  at  laat  apon  aomelhlns,  aa  (old 
r  wOnt,  that  haa  Talaa. 


It*  derHed  me* 

what 

l>  damat. 

>    d.Ti< 

How 

do  theae  ' 

■rorda 

eempi 

in  with  I< 

,a<r  H 

INJURY  (page  302) 

(QUESTIONS 
a  what  lansnafe  la  InjHrv  derlTedt    What  li  Iti  primary  meanlogl 

'      '     ~    ~   w  inclasi*e  *  word  la  fnfinv'     S.  From 
.  with  what  orijtinal  aeaael  itlrimtfilt 

a  toM  be  uid  to  be  partkll    S.    What 

li  avS,  and  with  what  fraqnent  locgeilionl     6.  What  la  htirmt  kmit 

How  do  theae  werda   compiire  with  (n/uiyf      7.   What 

How  eaoted,  and  with  what  inlantt 

EXAUPLES 

MatUns  ein  work  me ,  eicepi  myaelt;  Ihe  t 

1  tKTTj  abont  with  me,  and  never  am  a  real  niSerer  bnt  by  a 
Blppohrts,  I  wDo'd  thee  with  my  iwrad. 
And  won  thy  lore,  dolnc  (faee  . 

INJUSTICE   (page  303) 

QUESTIONS 
L  What  la  {n/tuUsar     2.   How  does  urmjr  differ  from  Mtu 
naat    Baw  In  popular  niet     3.  What  la  iniqiM^  in  the 

ZXAUFLES 

War  Id  msn'i  eyoi  AtXi  be  a  monrter  of . 

Ka  man  ean  mortgaEe  hli aa  a  pawn  tor  bli  Mdit] 

Bueh  an  act  li  an  upon  hnmanttr- 


iBiM, ?!1 


INNOCENT  (page  304) 

QUESTICirS 

1.  What  does  {nnoeent  in  the  fall  Benie  ilfnifjf  S.  It  innocmU  podtire 
or  negfttiref  How  does  it  comparo  with  riffht^ous,  ^^rigki,  or  Hr- 
tuou9f  8.  In  what  two  applicationa  may  imimmculmt*,  jwrt,  and  m 
l«M  be  naedf  4.  With  what  limited  aenae  ia  innoe^ni  naad  of  monl 
beingaf  6.  In  what  senae  ia  innocent  applied  to  Inatiimatt  nh- 
itaaeeaf 

EXA1CPLE8 

They  are  at  — — ^  aa  graee  itaeli. 

For  Ueaainffa  oTor  wait  on deeda. 

And  thofof  h  a  late,  a  aure  reward  auooeeda. 

The  wieked  flee  where  no  man  poraueth,  hat  the  are  ImU  m 

I  lion. 

A  danghter,  anU  a  goodly  babe; 
the  qneen  receiTea 
Mneh  oomfort  In't:  aaya,  Jfy  powr  pri»on€rg 
I  am  — — ^—  a»  ^ou. 


INQUISITIVE  (page  304) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  are  the  eharaderifltica  of  an  inqui9iiiv€  peraonf  S.  It  inqmiritiM 
erer  need  im  a  good  senae  f  What,  in  that  aenae,  ia  ordinarily  pr*- 
ferredf  8.  What  doea  ourioiM  signify,  and  how  does  it  differ  fron 
inquisitive  t 

EXAMPLES 

His  was  an  anzionaly mind,  a  aempnlonaly  eonadentkmi  hstft 

Adrian  was  the  moat  man  that  erer  lived,  and  the  moat  lai- 

rersal  inquirer. 

I  am to  know  the  eanae  of  this  sudden  change  of  puipoaa. 


INSANITY   (page  305) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  ia  inMmtfy  in  the  widest  sense  f  in  its  reatrieted  use  f  Whiflh  um  b 
the  more  frequent!  2.  From  what  is  lunacy  deriredf  What  did  fe 
originally  imply!  In  what  sense  is  it  now  usedf  8.  What  is  mU' 
n4S9t  4.  What  is  derangement  f  delirium  f  6.  What  la  the  tft^ 
meaning  of  dcmanJtiaf  6.  What  ia  aherrativnt  7.  What  is  the  dit- 
tinotire  meaning  of  haOueinationt  8.  What  is  manommmliaf  9.  WhC( 
are  frenMy  and  matiiaf 

BXAJCPLB8 

Oo— yon  may  call  It              ,  folly — yon  ahall  not  ehaaa  ay  gloMi  cvty* 
AH  power  of  famey  orer  reaaon  is  a  degree  of ;. 


INTERPOSE  (page  306) 


QOESTIOHS 
I.  WhM  !■  It  to  imttrpent     2.  How  doei  iatttretit  dUtar  tram  btltrpe—l 
a.  WhM  i<  It  to  tnttmtdittt    How  doci  It  dlfl<T  from  wfMUt  tram 
tKUrftnt     4.  What  do  mrbUratt  and  muiMt  Innhat 
EZAUPLEB 

DkiB,  Ua  liTDthn, tor  him  and  hit  lib  w*i  uTed. 

Mataro  haa a  natural  barrln  batvaan  Xofland  and  (ha  cnDtt 


INVOLVE  (page  307) 

QUESTIONS 

I.  Piwm  what  lancnac*  ia  invslvi  dcrlTrd,  and  with  what  primary  maanlBKl 

9.   Bow  doai  Inmlvt  eOBpare  with  inifUcattt     3.   An  Ihaie  word* 

naed  in  the  favoTabl*  or  ths  Dnfaiorabli  Hnaal      4.  Aa  recarda  ra- 

nhi  what  li  Ibe  differsDoa  bMwecn  liutiida,  <m^,  and  tavolnt 

ESAMFLBa 

Roeki  may  b«  aqaHied  Into  ntw  torrai,  beat,  MntortBd,  and  , 

An  oyatar^ihall  aomatlmei a  pearL 

■ in  other  atP's  afliiri,  he  vent  down  to  thalr  mln, 

JOURNEY  (page  307) 

QUEBTIOHS 
I.  Fram  what  lanyoaca  (a  Jownat'  derived  I    What  la  It*  primary  ouaningt 
Ita  prcacnl  meanlacl     1.  What  ii  Irtvill    How  deai  It  dMsr  from 
ftttnuft     t.  What  waa  tha  (armn  meanint  of  vovivaf    Iti  preoent 
aManlncI     *.  What  ii  a  Iript  a  Inirf     B.  What  la  tha  meaning  and 
oommoD  nae  of  pauagtl  at  IrantUt     t.  What  la  tha  orlclaal  meanlni 
•f  patrtBtaB4r    How  la  II  now  naadl 
EXAHPLES 
■  makaa  all  men  eonntrrmen. 

AH  tha of  their  Ufa  !■  bonnd  In  ahallowa  and  In  niaariaa. 

It  ware  a Ilka  the  path  to  heaTan, 

To  help  70D  End  tbam. 

JUDGE   (page  308) 

QUESTIONS 
L  Wkal  li  a  fti4e*  In  the  legal  aaniat  ).  What  other  aaniaa  haa  tha  word 
fadgt  In  eommon  naet  3.  What  ii  a  reftre;  asd  how  appolntadt  an 
urUtTttort  d.  What  ii  the  papular  lenw  of  umflrtt  the  latal  MDOel 
8.  What  la  tha  preaent  nae  o(  arbiter  r  B.  What  are  tbo  fuigH  ol  tha 
United  SlatM  Bnpreme  Court  offlelallj  ulledf 
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EXAMPLES 

The  end  crowns  all, 

And  that  old  common  ,  Time, 

Will  one  day  end  it. 

A  man  who  is  no of  law  may  be  a  good  —^-^  of  poetry. 

The ia  only  the  mouth  of  law,  and  the  magiatrato  who  punishei 

is  only  the  hand. 

JUSTICE  (page  309) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  jtuiies  in  goyernmental  relations?  in  social  and  persensl  rela- 
tions? in  matters  of  reasoning  or  literary  treatment?  2.  To  what  do 
integrity,  rectitude,  right,  righteoueneaa,  and  virtue  apply?  What  do 
all  these  include?  S.  What  two  contrasted  senses  has  lawfulneest  i. 
To  what  does  fuetneee  refer,  and  in  what  sense  is*  it  used  ? 

EXAMPLES 


ezalteth  a  nation. 

of  life  is  fame's  best  friend. 


He  shall  haTe  merely ,  and  his  bond. 

KEEP   (page  310) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  general  meaning  of  keepf  2.  How  does  keep  compare  with 
preserve?  fulfil f  tnaintaint  3.  What  does  keep  imply  when  used  a*  » 
synonym  of  guard  or  defend  f 

EXAMPLES 

These  make  and the  balance  of  the  mind. 

The  good  old  rule 
Sufflceth  them, — the  simple  plan. 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power 
And  they  should  who  can. 

— — —  thy  shop,  and  thy  shop  will  thee. 

KILL  (page  310) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  it  to  kUlf  2.  To  what  are  aetaeeinate,  execute,  and  murdtr  r^ 
stricted?  S.  What  is  the  specific  meaning  of  murder f  execute!  «• 
easeinatef  To  what  class  of  persons  is  the  latter  word  ordinarily  sp- 
plicd?  4.  What  is  it  to  elapf  5.  To  what  is  maeeaere  limited?  With 
what  special  meaning  is  it  UBed?  €.  To  what  do  butcher  and  rimtg^f 
primarily  apply?  What  is  the  sense  of  each  when  ao  used?  7.  Wbtt 
is  it  to  despatch  f 

EXAMPLES 

To  look  Into  her  eyes  was  to doubt 

Three  presidents  of  the  United  States  have  been  b 
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Hamilton  wm in  a  duel  by  Aaron  Burr. 

The  place  was  carried  by  itorm,  and  the  inhabitants  withont 

distinction  of  age  or  sex. 

KIN   (page  311) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  How  does  kind  compare  with   hint     2.  What  do  kin  and  kindred  de- 
note f     8.  What  is  ajlnfty  /   How  does  it  differ  from  consanguinity  t 

EXAMPLES 

A  little  more  than  ,  and  less  than 

H.9  held  his  seat, — a  friend  to  the  human  . 

The  patient  bride,  a  little  sad, 
LeaTing  of  home  and  . 


KNOWLEDGE  (page  311) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  knowledge  f  How  does  it  differ  from  information  t  2.  What  is 
perception t  apprehension?  cognizance?  3.  What  is  intuition?  4. 
What  is  experience,  and  how  does  it  differ  from  iniuftion/  6.  What 
is  learning?  erudition? 

EXAMPLES 

eomes,  but  wisdom  lingers. 

The  child  is  continually  seeking ;  hence  his  endless  questiona. 

'Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical , 

And  coming  CTcnts  cast  their  shadows  before. 
a  lie  at  the  Tery  foundation  of  all  reasoning. 


LANGUAGE  (page  312)      * 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  derlTation  of  language?  What  was  its  original  signification f 
How  wide  is  its  present  meaning?  2.  As  regards  the  use  of  words, 
what  does  language  denote  in  the  general  and  in  the  restricted  sense? 
8.  What  doea  speech  always  involve?  4.  Oan  we  speak  of  the  speech 
of  animals!  of  their  language?  6.  What  is  a  ditdect?  a  harhoHsm? 
an  idiom?  6.  What  is  a  patois?  How  does  it  differ  from  a  ditdect? 
7.  What  is  a  vernacular? 

EXAMPLES 

We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the 

That  Shakespeare  Rpake:  the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held. 
— ^— —  is  great;  but  silence  is  greater. 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night. 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light, 

And  with  no  but  a  cry. 

Tlumght  leapt  out  to  wed  with  Thought, 
Ere  Thought  could  wed  itself  with  w 
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Which  learned  pedanti  mueh  affeet 
Of  food,  my  lord,  no  Latin; 
I'm  nd  aaeh  a  truant  since  my  coming 
Am  not  to  know  the  •—  I  haTe  Urad  in. 

LARGE  (page  313) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  To  how  many  dimensions  does  larg€  apply  f  How  does  it  differ  from  !•«#' 
2.  How  does  lor^s  compare  with  great  t  with  higt 

EXAHPLES 
Courage,  the  mighty  attribute  of  powers  abore. 

By  which  those in  war,  are in  lore. 

ETcrythinf  is  twice  as measured  on  a  tiiree*year-old*s  three-foot 

scale  as  on  a  thirty-year-old's  six-foot  scale. 

And  his  manly  vofoe, 

Turning  again  toward  childish  treble, 
Pipes  and  whistles  in  its  sound. 

LAW  (page  315) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  What  is  the  definition  of  tow  in  its  ideal  t  What  does  it  signify  in  com- 
mon usef  2.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  command  and  e<m- 
mandmevUt  of  an  edict  f  3.  What  is  a  mandate  f  a  ctatutef  an  enct- 
msntf  4.  In  what  si>ecial  connection  is  fomwda  commonly  vsedf 
ordinance  f  order  t  6.  What  is  the  meaning  of  law  in  such  sa  ei- 
pression  as  "the  lawe  of  nature!'*  What  in  more  strictly  scientiflc 
use?  6.  What  is  a  codet  furieprudencet  legielationf  What  ii  an 
economy  t   Is  law  erer  a  synonym  for  these  words,  and  in  what  waj^ 

EXAMPLES 

Order  is  Hearen's  first ;  and  this  confeat. 

Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  rest. 

Those  hA  commands  more  only  in , 

Nothing  in  love. 
His  fair  large  front  and  eye  sublime  declared 
Absolute  . 


We  have  strict ,  and  most  biting 

Napoleon  gave  Prance  the  best of she  has  ever  posse«*^ 

is  physical,  established  sequence ;  intellectual,  a  oonfitien  of  i*- 

telleotual  action  in  order  that  truth  may  be  reached;  and  moral,  an  impera- 
tive which  determines  the  right  guidance  of  our  higher  life. 

LIBERTY  (page  316) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  What  is  freedom  f   2.  What  is  liberty  in  the  primary  sense  f  in  the  widoii 
sense?     8.  How  do  freedom  and  Uberty  compare t     4.  How  is  ii^- 
pendenee  used  in  distinction  from  freedom  and  ISb^rtyf     6.  Is  ft*'- 
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dm»  or  Kbfiif  more  iwiiy  and  in  a  flguratlvo  Mniof     6.  What  fi 
i<0#fiM/   How  doM  it  eonpare  with  KNrCy  and  ft—Aomf 

EXAMPLES 

In  RontMaa'i  phlkMophj it  coneeircd  of  m  towlniiMM. 

Whon  from  hor  moiuitain*]i«lf ht 

Umfarled  hor  itMidftrd  to  tho  air, 
Sho  tore  the  asure  robe  of  night, 
▲Bd  let  the  Stan  of  glory  there, 
n*  ^•^— «  le  go  higher  than  we  are  it  giren  only  when  wo  hmro  fttl- 
fHod  amply  the  duty  of  oar  present  qphere. 

— — —  they  mean  when  they  cry f 

Vor  who  lores  that  mast  first  be  wiae  and  good. 


LIGHT  (page  317) 


QUESTIONS 
1.  What  is  Ughtf  2.  What  are  the  eharaeteristies  of  a  /Umief  a  Masef  8. 
What  is  a  jCar«/  a  1i—ht  4.  What  is  the  sense  of  ytore  and  §low9 
How  do  they  differ,  and  to  what  are  they  applied?  6.  To  what  do 
sMtM  and  BhMn  refer!  6.  What  do  glimmw,  gUtUr,  and  tAfaimer 
denote!  7.  What  is  gUtunf  a  glUUrt  a  •vrVUf  §UitsiUngf  8. 
What  is  teinHOationt  in  what  two  senses  asedf  9.  To  what  are 
PwiuM*  and  tyfinkUnp  applied!  10.  What  is  illumination f  inean- 
dsseenost 

EXAMPLES 

From  a  little  spark  may  burst  a  mighty 

A  as  of  another  life,  my  kindling  soul  receired. 

It  is 1  that  enables  as  to  see  the  differenees  between  things;  and 

it  if  Ohriat  that  giTes  as ^. 

White  with  the  whiteness  of  the  snow, 

Pink  with  faintest  rosy , 

They  blossom  on  their  sprays. 

Ghastly  in  the  of  day. 

in  golden  coats  like  images. 


Bo  — -  a  good  deed  in  a  naaghty  world. 

There's  but  the  of  a  star 

Between  a  man  of  peace  and  war. 


LISTEN  (page  318) 

QUESTIONS 
I.  What  does  hear  signify!    What  does  litUn  add  to  the  meaning  of  ktart 
2.  What  does  attend  add  to  the  meaning  of  Uetent    8.  What  does  Aeed 
further  imply!     4.    What  is  the   difference  between   Ueten  fer  and 
UeUn  tof 

EXAMPLES 

And  -> 1  how  blithe  the  throstle  singa; 

He,  too,  is  no  mean  preacher; 

TUl  I  and  

If  a  step  draweth  near. 
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Ohill  airs  and  wintry  winds  I  my  ear 
Has  grown  familiar  with  your  souf ; 

I  it  in  the  openinf  ysar, 

I  '  and  it  chesrs  me  long. 

1  every  one 

That may,  unto  a  tale 

That's  merrier  than  the  nightingale. 

The  men  lay  silent  in  the  tall  grass  for  the  signal  gum  that 

should  bid  them  rise  and  charge. 


LITERATURE  (page  319) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  literature  in  the  most  general  sense!  In  more  limited  mbn? 
2.  What  does  lUeralure,  used  absolutely,  denote  f  3.  How  may  littn 
ture  include  teieneef    How  is  it  ordinarily  eentrastod  with  teUnetl 

EXAMPLES 

Wherever consoles  sorrow  or  assuages  pain;  wherever  it  bringi 

gladness  to  eyes  which  fail  with  wakefulness  and  tears — there  is  exhibit«d 
in  its  noblest  form  the  immortal  influence  of  Athens. 

are  life-long  friends. 

are  embalmed  minds. 

In  our  own  language  we  have  a  nowhere  surpassed,  in  whoie 

lock  no  foreign  key  will  ever  rust. 


LOAD  (page  319) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  From  what  language  is  burden  derived,  and  with  what  primary  mesninf  f 
load?     2.  What  does  weight  signify!    How  dees  it  compare  with  Ued 
and  burden  f     3.  What  are  cargo,  freight,  and  lading  f     4.  Wbst  ii 
the  distinctive  sense  of  pack? 

EXAMPLES 
Bear  ye  one  another's  . 


Wearing  all  that 


Of  learning  lightly  like  a  flower. 
The  ass  will  carry  his  ,  but  not  a  double 


LOOK  (page  320) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  diirtinction  between  look  and  eeet  between  these  words  and 
behold t  2.  What  is  it  to  gazef  to  glance  f  to  Ha/ret  8.  What  do  9ca%, 
inspect,  and  survey  respectively  express,  and  how  are  they  distin- 
guished from  one  another!  4.  What  element  or  elements  does  icatek 
add  to  the  meaning  of  lookf 


'■Itcth   toT   lb*   Lord   e 
w  peocefnUj  (he  bromj 

[  uo  mousreb  of  >U  I 
U7  i-lsht  tture  it  B< 

From  tiifl  ecDlfir  ■!!  roi 
I  US  lord  ot  tke  (ok 


D  high  e 


LOVE  (page  321) 

QUBSnONS 
It  U  «/Ktf<Mf     8.  Wtiit  mij  be  glTto  ■■  •  brUt  deBallion  at  IbmP 
(.  Dm*  B/Kfisn  ippEr  to  penoDi  or  IhlniBT  To  whst  doea  Io««  *PplT' 
I.  WbU  term  ii  preferable  la  l<ii«  ■■  applTiDB  to  arliclca  of  food  and 
;lie  Uket     B.  How  data  lovi  differ  from  agtetiani  from  /rindiA^r 


EXAMPLES 

Dmmeree.  and  honent  with  all  nstlona  help 

BUalton  which  haa  gone  before  di, 
mnat  love  him  ere  to  Tea  be  will  aeem  worthj  of  ;' 
Yet  pltj  lor  a  borae   o'erdriTeo 

And  in  which  my  hannd  baa  put 

Can  heD(  uo  weight  npoo  my  heart, 
Ir  iU  Mnunptlcma  up  lo  hetreD. 

Such and  oobrokeB  faith 

Aa  temper  Uls'a  woiM  blttanuK, 


D  the 


MAKE  (page  322) 

QDESTIONS 


1.  What  ia  the  eiMnll 


It  make  allied  with  c> 


antoiTiBa  tor  mail 


What  arc 
EXAMPLES 


b»tliiBlii(  God the  hearen  ai 

laoB .  the  architect . 

t  ooQfldCBllT  that  it  la  in  Ibe  power 

BUT  geBllamen  aa  ahe  hai  aona. 


[a  mill  allied  with  Creole  f 
itUuttt  t.  What  ere  aome 
le  prepoaJtlona  dilelly  nted 


I  the  Mith. 
f  one  Anerio* 
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Newton  diBoovered,  but  did  not  — —  the  Uw  of  cr»Tltatlon. 

The  rirer  flows  OTor  a  bed  of  pebblei  like  thoee  th«t ■•  the  bcteh 

mnd  the  lurronnding  plains 

A  hermit  and  a  wolf  or  two 
IC7  whole  ae<iaaintanoe  k 

If  we  were  not  willinc,  they  poeeeiaed  the  power  of  — ^—  ni  to  do 
them  Jnstioe. 

The  leteont  of  adreriitj  lometimes  loften  and  ,  bvt  ai  ofto 

'hey  indurate  and  perrert. 

MARRIAGE  (page  323) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  does  matrimontf  epeeifieally  denote  f  2.  What  two  aeniee  hu  •»- 
riagtf  3.  From  what  language  is  wedloek  deriredf  what  it  iti  dii- 
tinethre  ntef    4.  What  ii  the  meaning  of  w§ddingf  mifUaltf 

EXAMPLES 

Let  me  not  to  the of  tme  minds  admit  impediments. 

The  lover  was  killed  in  a  duel  on  the  night  before  the  intended 

rn  join  my  eldest  daughter,  and  my  joy, 

To  him  forthwith  in  holy bonds. 

MASCULINE  (page  323) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  To  what  is  maU  applied!  To  what  masculine t  2.  To  what  does  man/K 
refer  f  manfvlf  In  what  connection  can  manJif  be  used  where  mcn/ti/ 
could  not  be  substituted  f     3.  What  is  the  sense  of  m«nni$kt  vir^f 

EXAMPLES 

Every  virtue  in  the  higher  phases  of character  begins  la  truth 

and  pity  or  truth  and  reverence  to  all  womanhood. 

One  brave  end  struggle 

And  he  gained  the  solid  land 
And  the  cover  of  the  mountains 
And  the  carbines  of  his  band. 
So  Ood  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  Ood  crested  he 
him;  and  female  created  he  them. 

MASSACRE   (page  324) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  masgaeret  butchery  f  havoc?  2.  To  what  does  ettmmoe  espeetsDy 
refer  f  slaughter  f  8.  Which  of  these  words  can  be  used  of  the  de- 
struction of  life  in  open  and  honorable  warfare  f 

EXAMPLES 

Markt  where  his and  his  oonquests  eeasel 

He  makes  a  solitude  and  calls  it  peace  I 


Focbada  to  W4da  Uinnik  W  a  throni, 

And  iluit  Uw  (MM  of  nuroj  an  muiUiid. 
Tk*  saptuB  s(  Port  Anhnr  «>■  IMcnni  b7  a  Mnlbta . 

MEDDLESOME  (page  324) 
QngnoNs 

1,  Wliat  It  liu  oondnet  ipcdallj  chacaiitiiHatlc  a(  a  HwUlMaiiu  pamni 
an  tntnuirt  pammT  of  ana  who  U  oblnuivit  o/Mi/tuI  B.  Ts  - 
b  tUmtttt  ehiaflj  appUwlt  iiUratlv*f  t/Matuf  wuddimm*! 


MELODY  (page  336) 

OtTKSTIONS 
bat  la  kanHntirr  mtiodvt    Id  what  qwclal  fratun  doaa  tha  ana  dUftr 
frani  tha  olhar!     S.  How  manr  pattt  are  nqnirsd  lor  Aamunyf  how 
many  («r  miladyf     S.  What  U  tinitonf     t.  What  don  amttt  loelndet 

EXAMPLES 

Alt  thoH  that  are  by  dliUnn  mada  mora  nreat, 

,  when  aoft  Toi«)  die. 

Tlbratea  In  ths  memory. 
Bine  ODt  ft  erriUI  apherei 

And  with  TOur  ninefold  

Make  Dp  fnU  cooiort  to  the  ancello , 


MEMORY  (page  327) 

qCESTIOKS 
1.  What  ta  ntiHorv  In  the  apeeial  and  In  the  ftnerat  lanael  S.  What  li 
mutmbranre,  and  how  diltlniralHhed  from  mtmorj/f  3.  la  ramem- 
ftrono*  TalnntaTy  or  InToluntirjt  i.  What  li  nesOaetlan.  and  what 
doat  It  iDTolTet  B.  What  ii  TemlnUctnetl  rtlroirtetiant  How  do 
theaa  two  wardi  differ  I 

EXAUPLES 

tika  a  pDTae.  tf  It  be  oTtr-rnll  that  it  can  not  ihnt.  aD  will  drop 

tat  ot  U;  taka  heed  of  a  glntlonoui  cnriotity  lo  ferd  on  manf  ihlnfi.  iett 
ha  fnedtDeaa  of  the  appetite  of  Ihy  ipoil  the  dlcration  thtvtor. 

Bwalll  at  m;  brrait.  and  tnrni  the  paat  to  pain. 
It  la  a  faTorita  derie*  of  nninfnt  men  lo  diTote  their  old  age  to  wiitlnj 
Wir  a,  tbni  qnlellr  lirtng  orer  acain  a  bnijr  ot  hunnUiKnia  111*. 


mod— ty 

MERCY  (page  327) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  mercy  in  the  strictest  sense  f  2.  To  what  class  is  ffrmet  shown  f 
3.  To  what  class  are  mercy,  lorgiveneea,  and  pmrdon  extoBded!  i 
In  what  wider  significations  is  mercy  used?  5.  What  is  ciemeno// 
leniency  or  lenity  t    How  do  these  words  conq»are  with  mercy  1 

EXAMPLES 

How  would  you  be, 
If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  aref  O,  think  on  that; 

And  then  will  breathe  within  your  lipi. 

Like  man  new  made. 
The  only  protection  which  the  conquered  could  find  was  in  the  modera- 
tion, the  ,   and  the  enlarged  policy  of  the  conquerors. 

To  favor  sin  is  to  discourage  virtue ;  unaue  to  the  bad  is  an 

kindness  to  the  good. 

METER  (page  328) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  euphony  f  How  does  it  differ  from  meter,  measure,  and  rhytkn^ 
2.  How  are  rhythm  and  meter  produced?  3.  How  does  mettr  differ 
from  rhythm  f  4.  What  is  a  veree  in  the  strict  sense  f  In  what  wider 
sense  is  the  word  often  used? 

EXAMPLES  ^ 

is  a  very  vague  and  unscientific  term.     Each  nation  confidcrs 

its  own  language,  each  tribe  its  own  dialect,  euphonic 

may  be  defined  to  be  a  succession  of  poetical  feet  arranged  in 

regular  order  according  to  certain  types  recognized  as  standards,  in  tenei 
of  a  determinate  length. 

We  have  three  principal  domains  in  which  manifests  its  nsture 

and   power — dancing,    music,    poetry. 


MIND  (page  329) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  mindf  How  does  it  differ  from  intellect  f  2.  What  does  evneei^ 
neeg  include  f  Is  it  attended  with  distinct  thinking  and  wiUingf  S. 
What  is  the  eotUt  4.  From  what  is  spirit  used  in  special  contrtdis- 
tinctionf  How  does  it  differ  from  eovlt  6.  What  is  Paley's  defini- 
tion of  instinct?  6.  In  what  contrasted  meanings  is  the  word  seMe 
employed!     7.  What  is  thought? 

EXAMPLES 

A  great  will  be  strong  to  live,  as  well  as  to  think. 

God  is  a  ;   and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in 

and  in  truth. 
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MINUTE  (page  330) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Wliat  ifl  the  meAning^  of  minuUf  2.  When  it  a  things  Mid  to  be  com- 
mmtUedf  S.  How  does  fine  differ  from  aonunimUedf  4.  What  terms 
are  apfplied  to  an  account  extended  to  minuU  particulars  t  to  an  ex- 
amination similarly  extended? 

EXAMPLES 

No room  so  warm  and  brif  ht, 

Wherein  to  read,  wherein  to  write. 

Life  hanir>  on,  held  by  a thread. 

An  OTf  anisra  so as  to  be  visible  only  under  the  microscope,  yet 

;>osaes8ed  of  life,  motion,  and  seeming  intelligence  is  a  source  of  ceaseless 
ironder. 

MISFORTUNE  (page  331) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  wiitfortunef  Is  the  sufferer  considered  blameworthy  for  itf  2. 
What  is  calamity  t  dUasterf  3.  In  what  special  sense  are  the  words 
aHieH0n,  chaatening,  trial,  and  tribvlation  used!  How  are  these  four 
words  discriminated  the  one  from  another! 

EXAMPLES 

He's  not  valiant  that  dares  die, 
But  he  that  boldly  bears , 


I  never  knew  a  man  in  life  who  could  not  bear  another's  per- 
fectly like  a  Christian. 

MODEL  (page  334) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  a  model  f  a  pattern  f    How  are  they  distinguished  from  one  an- 
other t    2.  Which  admits  of  freedom  or  idealisation! 

EXAMPLES 

Things  done  without ,  in  their  issue 

Are  to  be  fear'd. 

Be  a  to  others,  and  then  all  will  go  well. 

Washington  and  his  compeers  had  no of  a  federal  republic  with 

TonstitutiMial   bonds   and  limitations. 

Moses  was  admonished,  See  that  thou  make  all  things  according  to  the 
shewed  to  thee  in  the  mount. 


MODESTY  (page  334) 

QUESTIONS 

What  is  m^detty  in  the  general  sense  f   In  what  tpeeifle  sense  is  the  word 
also  used!     2.  What  is  bashfulneeef  difldeneef  eoyneeet  reserve f 
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EXAMPLES 

For  silence  and  chfttte is  woman's  genuine  praise,  and  to  remiin 

quiet  within  the  house. 

If  a  young  lady  has  that  discretion   and  ^   without  which  iD 

knowledge  is  little  worth,  she  wUl  nerer  make  an  ostentatioiui  iwrade  of  iL 

His  shrinking was  often  mistaken  for  a  proud ; 

MONEY  (page  335) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Whot  is  money  f  tpeeist  eaahf    2.  How  does  property  differ  from  mwent 
S.  What  is  buttiont  capital  f 

EXAMPLES 

I  am  not  covetous  for ; 

Nor  care  I  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost. 

For  the  love  of is  the  root  of  all  eviL 

He  converted  all  his into  ready . 

One  who  undertakes  to  do  business  without Is  likely  to  be  speed- 
ily straitened  for . 


in  reversion  may  be  of  far  less  value  than in  hand. 


MOROSE  (page  335) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  By  what  characteristics  are  the  moroee  distinguished  t  the  tmiUn  an<i 
mtlkyf  2.  How  does  euUen  differ  from  nUkyf  3.  What  is  the  mean 
ing  of  aurlyf  4.  Which  of  these  words  denote  transient  mood*  »n<l 
which  denote  enduring  states  or  disposition  t 

EXAMPLES 

My  master  is  of disposition, 

And  little  recks  to  find  the  way  to  heaven 
By   doing   deeds   of   hospitality. 

A  poet  who  fails  in  writing,  becomes  often  a oritie. 

He  answered  with  a  growL 

Ach411es  remained  in  his  tent  in inaction. 

MOTION  (page  336) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  motion f  2.  How  does  motion  differ  from  movownotUt  Oive  o- 
amples.  S.  In  what  sense  is  move  employed!  4.  What  is  the  ipeei^ 
sense  of  motion  in  a  deliberative  assembly?  6.  Is  action  or  wuHon 
the  more  comprehensive  wordt  Which  is  commonly  used  in  reference 
to  the  mindf 

EXAMPLES 

That  is  best  whieh  procures  the   greatest  happinen  for  tkt 

greatest  numbers. 


Th«T«  li  iM  d*Mhl    WhM  IMBI  n  U : 

Thti  lit*  ol  mortal  bnatk 
la  bnt  a  nlmrb  of  the  Ufa  alrdan, 
WboM  porMt  ««  oall  Daatlu 
nu  OopaiBleBB  tlw«7  firat  slearlr  exidalnad  tha  of  tha  planMa. 

MUTUAL  (page  337) 
quESTiona 

.  WkM  ll  tk*  mMDint  ot  lammanf  TniHiuir  rieipneatr     &.  !■  It  oomet 
M  vwk  et  a  muIuU  frkndt 

EXAMPLES 

frlendihlpi  will  admit  at  dlTUoa,  una  mar  lovs  tha  baaaty  ot 

Ui,  tha  gtoi  hninor  ot  thai  pcrun. 

In  an  tme  famllr  lite  thara  li  a dependaiiBa  whioh  blnda  haarti 

loD   )i  (ho  ml*   Id   the   homan  iodj,   wharo   ararj   part   ta 


NAME  (pBge  338) 
gnBBTioiis 

^  What  la  ■  naaia  In  tha  moM  (encnl  icuel  8.  In  tha  mora  Umllod  nnn, 
how  doaa  ■  nwM  dUTar  from  an  arpMmMcnt  a  MUt  OIn  Inituicai 
ot  tha  oaa  of  lh«a  three  wordi,  B.  Prom  what  lancnafs  li  t^htt 
darlTedt  What  U  Iti  prlmarr  mranlnct  4.  What  dual  tpU\ft  ■!(- 
nU;  In  Dtararr  neal  B.  What  part  ot  apaeah  li  an  tpOXttl  Ii  It 
tiTorabla  or  nntavorabla  in  ilcnlBoation  t  S.  What  la  a  esirnDnenr 
How  doai  It  differ  tram  a  tumamtt    7.  What  la  (ty' 

EXAUFLEB 
noaa  he  commanda,  more  ontr  in  enaunan 

ttolhlnc  In  lore:  now  doai  he  teel  tha 

Hang  looM  about  htm,  Uha  a  (lant'a  roba 
DpOB  a  dwarlah  thlat. 

0  macnlly  (ha  Lord  with  m*.  and  let  ni  exalt  bla  — 

NATIVE  (page  339) 

QUESTIONB 
..  What  doot  tutivt  denote)  HOtaJt  nstttrolt     a.  What 
in  tha  ton  of  the  eorract  om  ot  then  wordal 
EXAMPLES 

1  wnld  a^lae  no  chlld'i  belnf  lanffht  maalc  who  hai  not  ■ 
pMtnda  tor  H. 

It  waa  the  4th  ol  Jnir,  the da;  ot  AmorlMn  treadoo. 
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NAUTICAL  (page  339) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  From  what  is  marine  deriredf  murUimet  What  do  thM«  two  wtrda  rr 
syectiTely  liffnifyt  2.  From  what  is  naval  derir^f  mamUealt  H«w 
do  these  words  differ  in  meaninf  f  S.  How  does  oeami,  vied  id- 
jectirely,  differ  from  oceanic  f 

EXAMPLES 

That  sea-boast, 
LeTiathan,  which  God  ef  all  his  works 
Oreated  hngest  that  swim  the  stream. 

NEAT  (page  340) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  does  clean  signify!  2.  Does  erderiy  apply  to  perteas  or  tUsfit 
and  in  what  sense f  S.  What  does  tidy  denote?  4.  What  ii  the 
meaning  of  neatf  6.  How  does  nice  compare  with  neatt  f.  What 
is  the  significance  of  eprueef  trimf  dapper  f 

EXAMPLES 

If  he    (Jefferson)    condescended  to  turn  — —  sentences  for  deliett« 
ears — still,  he  was  essentially  an  earnest  man. 

Still  to  be  ,  still  to  be  dressed. 

As  yea  were  going  to  a  feast, 
Still  to  be  powder'd,  still  perfum'd. 

NECESSARY  (page  341) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  When  is  a  thing  properly  said  to  be  neeeetaryf  2.  What  is  the  msssisf 
of  estentialt  How  does  it  differ  from  indiapenaablef  3.  With  refennce 
to  what  is  a  thing  said  to  be  requxaitef  How  does  reqmMle  wmptn 
with  eseential  and  indiapenaablef  4.  How  do  inevitahU  and  WMneii 
able  compare?  To  what  kind  of  things  are  both  these  words  applied f 
6.  How  do  needed  and  needful  compare  with  neeeeaetryf 

EXAMPLES 

As  yon  grow  ready  for  it,   somewhere  or  other  you  will  ind  what  it 

for  you  in  a  book. 

The  ideas  of  space  and  time  are  called  in  philosophy  ideas. 

NECESSITY  (page  341) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  neeeeeUyf  2.  What  do  need  and  want  imply?  H«w  does  med 
compare  with  wantf  3.  How  does  neeeeeitif  compare  with  needf  4. 
What  is  an  eeeenHalt 


Couraca  ii^  on  ■ 

Mo  DtIdi  mu  ou  wnd  nit  to  Iha  itiulu 
Baton  mj  time:  do  ■■>■■>  of  wonui  b«m. 
Covard  or  btne,  can  ihnii  hU ■ 

NEGLECT  (page  342) 

QDESTIONa 
1.  WhU  li   nieUetl   mgUftucMl    How   do  Uie   tws  word*   wnnparaT 

Whit  Kiiiii  hBi  iu0llv(nc(  IhM  iMfbrt  hi,!  notl     S.  Whkh  •!  tl 
Mo  wards  m»y  b«  nwd   Id   «  pauln   Hnial     t.  What  li  lb*  W 
pliraao  for  a  ptmuhabln  omiuion  of  datyl 
ESAUPLBS 

Ah.   whr 

Shonid  w«.  In  the  world'!  HpBr  jsara, ■ 

Qod'a  ancient  laaetuariei,  and  adora 
Od17  amoD(  tha  crowd. 

Bat.  alia,  to  mika 

A  Oxed  flcnre,  for  Iha  hand  of  

To  polBt  hi*  (low  namoTlnf  Ingot  at. 

NEW  (page  343) 

QUESTIONS 
\.  What  li  tha  Beanlng  of  luict  of  tt*dmt  of  netnti    2.  How  doM  rM* 
mnapara  with  fMwr     3.  Whst  ii  th*  meaning  at  navitt  vt  frnht 
To  what  do  iiaung  and  nauthtul  dlitlnetlTelx  applrl 

NIMBLE  (page  344) 

QtlESTIOKS 
1.  To  what  doei  ntoiili  properly  refer)     S.  To  what  doea  nttfl  appl;1 
H«w  doaa  aUrl  compu*  with  nintbUt  For  what  la  abrt  mm  proper 

EXAUFLB3 
Win  her  with  glftB,  11  aha  reipeeu  not  wordi; 
Ihimb  iawel*  ofteD,  in  thtir  BlleDl  kind. 

More than  wordi,  do  mtte  a  wDman'a  mind. 

Profmnd  thinkeri  are  often  helpleii  in  aocietr,  while  ihaOvw  men  ha 
and  ready  ntlndi. 

NORMAL   (page  344) 

gUESTIONS 
1.    What  doea  natural  rignltrt 


opermti«] 
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apply!     9.  la  what  lenae  ii  Merfy  uiedf     10.  What  are  the  primary 
aad  deriyed  meanini^s  of  r^moUt     11.  What  doea  vnermbU  expreuf 

EXAMPLES 


O  good 


Book-rihbed  and 


The  hilla, 
aa  the  ran, — the  ralea 


Stretching  in  pensive  qaietneea  between; 

The  woodi,   .    .    . 

.    .    .    and,  poured  round  all, 

ocean's  gray  and  jnelaneholy  waate, — 


Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 
Of  the  great  tomb  of  man. 

Through  the  sequestered  rale  of  rural  llf^ 

The  patriarch  guileless  held 

The  tenor  of  his  way. 
head  which  all  men  knew! 

Shall  we,  shall men,  like  


Strike  deeper  their  vile  roet,  and  doaer  ding. 
Still  more  enamored  of  their  wretdied  aoilf 


OPERATION   (page  351 

QUESTIONS 
1.  What  does  opereUion  denote f  and  by  what  kind  of  agent  is  it  effected! 
%.  What  do  performancs  and  execution  denote?  and  by  what  kind  of 
agents  are  they  effected!     3.  How  does  performance  differ  from  cx«- 
jutionf 

EXAMPLES 

The  tools  of  working  out  salvation 

By  mere  mechanic  . 

His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty; 
But  his  ,  as  he  is  now,  nothing. 


:-j 


ORDER   (page  351) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Whai  dees  inetrHction  imply?  direction f  2.  How  does  order  compare 
with  direction  f  3.  To  what  claeeee  of  persons  are  ordere  eapeciaUy 
given?  How  does  an  order  in  the  commercial  sense  become  autborv 
iativc?  4.  How  does  commmnd  compare  with  order  f  6.  In  what  wsk 
is  requirement  used?  By  what  authority  is  a  requirement  made?  6 
In  what  sense  is  prohibition  used?  injunction f 

EXAMPLES 

General  Sherman  writes  in  his  Memoirs,  "I  have  never  in  my  life  ane» 

tioBed  ear  diaobeyed  an  ." 

**Ye  Phall  become  like  God** — transcendent  fatal 
That  God's forgot,  she  plucked  and  ata. 
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OSTENTATION    (pa^e  352) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  oHentationf  How  does  it  compare  with  h^atHngf  dtMplayf 
Mhoiof  2.  What  is  pompf  pageant  or  pagemniryf  What  do  the  two 
latter  words  •uggesi,  and  how  do  they  compare  with  p^mpf  8.  From 
what  is  parade  derived  f  What  is  its  primary  meaninf  f  With  what 
implication  is  it  always  used  in  the  metaphorical  sense  t  How  does 
parads  compare  with  oeterUationf 

EXAMPLES 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  of  power, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  honr; 

The  paths  of  f lory  lead  but  to  the  graye. 

The  President's  salary  does  not  permit ,  nor,  indeed,  is 

expected  of  him. 

With  all  his  wealth,  talent,   and  learning,  he  was  singularly  free  from 


OUGHT    (page  353) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  does  aught  properly  signify?  2.  How  does  ought  compare  with 
ehouldf     8.  In  what  secondary  sense  is  aught  sometimes  used? 

EXAMPLES 

He  has  not  a  right  to  do  what  he  likes,  but  only  what  he  with 

his  own,  which  after  all  is  his  own  only  in  a  qualified  sense. 

Age  have  reverence,  and  be  worthy  to  hare  it. 

OVERSIGHT   (page  353) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  In  what  two  contrasted  senses  is  overeight  used?  2.  How  does  auperin' 
tendence  compare  with  avernightt  3.  With  what  special  reference  is 
eontral  nsedf  4.  What  kind  of  a  term  is  aurveUUtnee  and  what  does 
it  imply  f 

EXAMPLES 

Those    able   to   conduct   great   enterprises   must   be    allowed    wages    of 


O  Friendship,  equal  poised  1 

Feed  the  flock  of  God  which  is  among  you,  taking  the  thereof 

not  by  constraint,  but  willingly. 

PAIN    (page  354) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  paihif  eufferingf  2.  How  does  dietreee  rank  as  oompared  with 
pain  and  euferingf  3.  What  is  an  achet  a  throe  f  a  paraxj/amf  4. 
What  is  agony t  anguieht 
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,   patience 

EXAMPLES 

To  each  his •;  §11  are  men. 

Condemned  alike  (o  groan; 

The  tender  for  another's , 

The  unfeeling  for  his  own. 
The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  Ufa 

That  age, ,  penary,  and  imprisonmunt 

Oan  lay  on  nature. 

PALLIATE  (page  354) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  How  do  etooJb  and  paUitUe  agree  in  original  meaning?  How  do  they  differ 
in  the  derired  senses?  2.  What  is  it  to  ^xUnHoU,  and  how  doei 
that  word  compare  with  pattitUef 

EXAMPLES 

Speak  of  me  as  I  am;  nothing  

Nor  aught  set  down  in  malice. 

We  would  not  dissemble  nor  [our  transgressions]   before  the 

face  of  Almighty  Ood,  our  heavenly  Father. 

I  shall  nerer  attempt  to  my  own  foibles  by  exposing  the  error 

of  another. 

PARDON,  V,  (page  355) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  it  to  pardon f  2.  To  what  does  forgive  refer?  S.  How  do 
pardon  and  forgive  differ  in  use  in  accordance  with  the  differeaee  in 
meaning?     4.  What  is  it  to  remit f  to  condone f  to  excueef 

EXAMPLES 
How  many  will  say , 


And  find  a  kind  of  license  in  the  sound 
To  hate  a  little  longer! 

I  him,  as  heaven  shall  — — —  me. 

To  err  is  human,  to ,  divine. 

PARDON,  «.  (page  356) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  aequOtalf  How  does  it  differ  from  pardon  as  regards  the 
person  acquitted  or  pardoned?  2.  Is  an  innocent  person  ewer  par 
doned?     3.  What  is  oblivion?  amneetyf  abeolutionf 

EXAMPLES 

For  'tis  sweet  to  stammer  one  letter 

Of  the  Eternal's  language; — on  earth  it  is  eaDed ^. 

,  not  wrath,  is  God's  best  attribute. 

to  the  injured  does  belong, 

But  they  ne'er  who  have  done  the  wrong. 


PART,  n.  (page  357) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  ii  a  p<irtr  2.  What  ia  a  fragment  f  a  piece  f  8.  What  do  dMeion 
and  fracticn  signifrt  4.  TTAot  is  a  portion9  6.  What  ia  a  eharef 
an  ifi«taim«ntf  a  particle  f  6.  What  do  eompotMnt,  e^nttUuetUt  in- 
ffredient,  and  el«m«ne  lignifyf  How  do  they  differ  from  ene  aaoChert 
7.  What  is  a  eubdivieionf 

EXAMPLES 

The  beet  of  a  good  man's  life. 

His  little,  namelees,  unremembered  acta 
Of  kindneaa  and  of  love. 

Spirits  that  live  thronghout. 

Vital  in  every  .    .    . 

Can  not  but  by  annihilating  die. 
Many  cheap  honses  were  bnilt  to  be  sold  by  a. 


PARTICLE   (page  358) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  a  pariUUt  2.  What  does  atom  etymologieally  signify f  What  is 
its  meaning  in  present  scientific  uset  8.  What  is  a  moleeule,  and  of 
what  ia  it  regarded  as  composed!  4.  What  is  an  element  in 
chemistry  f 

EXAMPLES 

Lnoretins  held  that  the  nniverse  originated  from  a  fortuitous  concourse 

of s.  • 

But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth. 

Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  s. 

The  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds. 

Many  aquatic  animals,   whose  food   consists  of  small  diffused 

through  the  water,  have  an  apparatus  for  creating  currents  so  as  to  bring 
such  within  their  reach. 


PATIENCE   (page  358) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  patieneef  2.  What  is  endurance  f  S.  How  does  patienee  oom> 
pare  with  eubmieeion  and  endurance  f  4.  To  what  are  eubmietien 
and  rvsi^nofion  ordinarily  applied!  6.  What  is  lerhmwemnoet  Haw 
does  it  compare  with  patience  t 

EXAMPLES 

With bear  the  lot  to  thee  assigned. 

Nor  think  it  chance,  nor  murmur  at  tha  load. 
For  know  what  man  calls  Fortune  la  tren  God. 
There  is,  however,  a  limit  at  which  ceaaes  to  be  a  TirlMb 
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PAY    (page  359) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  payt  eampenaationf  remunerationt  reeompenff  2.  What  it  an 
allowance  9  S.  Wluit  are  ioagetf  earnings f  4.  What  is  kiret  what 
doei  h  imply!  6.  For  what  ii  eaiary  paidf  How  does  it  differ  from 
wages  t    8.  What  is  a  fee,  and  for  what  giTenf 

EXAMPLES 

I  am  not  aware  that  ,  or  even  favori,  howerer  gradoufl,  bind 

any  man's  sooL 

Our  praises  are  our  


Carejt  in  early  life,  was  a  country  minister  with  a  small 
Laborers  are  remunerated  by  ,  and  oiBcials  by  — 


PEOPLE    (page  360) 

QUESTIONS 

1  What  is  a  cimimtmitvf  ft  commonwealth  f  2.  What  is  a  peofHef  a  rsMf 
8.  What  is  a  Haief  a  notion  f  4.  What  does  popviatien  aisnifyf  ir9>*^ 

EXAMPLES 

A may  let  a  king  fall,  and  still  remain  a ,  but  if  s  king 

let  his slip  from  him,  he  is  no  longer  a  king. 

Questiens  of have  played  a  great  part  in  the  politics  and  wan 

of  the   latter   half  of  the   nineteenth   century,   the   Germanic  ,  the 

SlaYonic  ,  the  Italian,  and  the  Greek  s  struggling  to  ataert 

their  unity. 

PERCEIVE  (page  361) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Whtft  class  of  things  do  we  perceive  f  2.  How  does  apprehend  differ  in 
scope  frem  perceive?  3.  What  does  conceive  signify!  4.  How  doei 
comprehend  compare  with  apprehend  t  with  co7ic«ivsf 

EXAMPLES 

We  may  the  tokens  of  the  divine  agency  without  being  sW«  to 

or  the  divine  Being. 

.    .    .   Admitted  once  to  his  embrace, 

Thou  shalt that  thou  wast  blind  before. 

O  horror  I  horror  I  horror  I    Tongue  nor  heart 
Can  not  nor  name  thee  I 

PERFECT  (page  362) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  perfect  in  the  fullest  and  highest  sense?  2.  What  is  abeeiiUt 
in  the  fullest  sense?  3.  What  is  perfect  in  the  limited  sense,  and  in 
popular   language? 
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EXAMFLXS 

Wo  h*Te  the  Idea  ef  •  Being  infinitely ,  mud  from  thie  Deaeartes 

reAMBod  that  sueh  a  being  really  exiita. 

*ShaIl  reaain'l 
Hear  yon  this  Triton  of  the  minnowaf  mark  yon 
His 'ehaU'  f 

PERMANENT  (page  362) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  From  what  ii  durMe  deriredf  to  what  clais  of  snbatanees  is  it  applied  f 
2.  What  is  jfermmn^nt,  and  in  what  connections  used!  S.  Hew  does 
0ndurinff  compare  with  durable  f  with  permanent  f 

EXAMPLES 

My  heart  is  wax,  melded  as  she  pleases,  but as  marble  to  retain. 

A  Tielet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature. 

Forward,  not ,  sweet,  not , 

The  perfame  and  suppliance  of  a  minute. 
For  her  merehandiie  shall  be  for  them  that  dwell  before  the  Lord,  to 
it  sufficiently,  and  for  clothing. 

PERMISSION   (page  363) 

QUESTIONS 

L.  What  is  authority t  2.  What  is  permiaeionf  S.  How  does  permieeion 
compare  with  allowance  f  4.  What  is  a  permit  f  6.  What  is  Ueeneef 
How  does  it  compare  with  tmthorUyf  with  permieeion  f  6.  What  does 
consent  involTef 

EXAMPLES 

Ood  is  more  there  than  thou;  for  thou  art  there 
Only  by  his  . 


Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  , 

When  Judges  steal  themselves. 

Very  few  of  the  Egyptians  avail  themselves  of  the  which  their 

religion  allows  them,  of  having  four  wives. 

PERNICIOUS  (page  364) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  From  what  is  pernicious  derived,  and  what  does  it  signify?  2.  How 
does  pemieioue  compare  with  injurious?  3.  What  does  noieome  de- 
note? 4.  What  is  the  distinctive  sense  of  noxious 9  6.  How  does 
noxious  compare  with  noisome  f 

EXAMPLES 

Inflaming  wine,  to  mankind. 

So  bees  with  smoke,  and  doves  with  — —  itendi. 
Are  from  their  hives,  and  houses,  drir^  away. 
The  strong  smell  of  rolfur,  and  a  choking  sensation  of  the  lungs  indi- 
sated  the  presence  of  gases. 
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PERPLEXITY  (page  364) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  if  ptffiUaMiff  eonfuHont  How  do  the  two  words  ofapnof  1 
How  do  h€vHU9rmfU  and  eonfuHon  eomparet  8.  FIroB  what  Ami 
mntm^msnt  reniltf 

BXAMPLES 

Oaivs. — ^Vere  It  Biine  hott  de  Jart§rr»t 

Host. — Here,  master  doetor,  in  and  donbtlal 

There  is  such in  my  poweri 

As,  after  some  oration  fairly  ipoke 

By  a  belored  prince,  there  doth  ai»pear 

Among  fhe  bussing  pleased  mnltitode. 


PERSUADE    (page  365) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  does  eonvines  denote  f  How  does  it  differ  from  the  otil&er  wordi  of 
the  fronpt  2.  What  is  it  to  ptrnuuUf  8.  How  is  oonvkiHn§  rdsted 
to  fMrsuosionf     4.  How  does  coax  compare  with  persiMkisf 

EXAMPLES 

A  long  train  of  these  practiees    has  at  length  unwillingly  me 

that  there  is  something  hid  behind  the  throne  greater  than  the  king  him- 
lelf. 

He  had  a  head  to  contriye,  a  tongue  to ,  and  a  hand  to  execute 

any  miachief. 

PERVERSE   (page  366) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  ia  the  etymological  meaning  of  pervertef  What  doei  it  Mlgnitf  is 
common  nsef      2.  What  does  p4tttlarU  signify!  waywrdf 

EXAMPLES 

And  you,  my  lords — ^methinks  you  do  not  well. 

To  bear  with  their  objections. 

Whining,  purblind, boy! 

Good  Lordl  what  madness  rules  in  brainsick  men 
When,  for  so  slight  and  frivolous  a  cause. 

Such emulations  shall  arise. 

PHYSICAL  (page  366) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  does  mmUriml  signify  f  2.  What  idea  does  phyticml  add  to  that 
contained  in  maUritUf  8.  To  what  do  bodiiy,  ecrpormi,  and  eprpond 
apply?  4.  How  do  hod^iy  and  corporal  differ  from  corporcalf  6> 
To  what  is  corporal  now  for  the  most  part  limitiKlf 


perplojdt; 


EXAMPLES 
—  pgninhment  is  praclically  abandoned  in  the  c>^ater  number  of 

■choole. 

hae  two  parti,  the  one  and  earthly,  the  other  immaterial 

taaL 

raoei  are  all  clearly  diiferentiated  by  other  traita  than 

of  the  akin, 
an  not  think  of  eubttanee  sare  in  terms  that  imply  prop- 


PITIFUL   (page  337) 


QUESTIONS 
was  the  original  meaning  of  pUiftUf    What  does  it  now  signify; 
How  does  fUiftU    differ  in  use  from  pUiabUf     3.  What  was  the 
ly  and  what  is  the  present  sense  of  pUeouaf 

EXAMPLES 

is  something  pleading  and  in  the  simplicity    of  perfect 

I. 

aost  sight  one  erer  sees  is  a   young  man  doing  nothing; 

•  early  drag  him  to  his  doom, 
most  cry    of  the  poor  souls  I 


PITY  (page  368) 


QUESTIONS 
is  pUvf  aympathyf     2.  How  does  aympathy    in  its  ezerdse  differ 
m  pityf     3.  How  does  pity  differ  from  mercy  f     4.  How  dees  com- 
mon compare    with  merey  and  pityf     6.  How  does  commiitration 
er  from  comptuaionf 

EXAMPLES 

Dg  but  the  Infinite  is  sufficient  for  the  infinite  pathos  of 

fe. 

He  hallows  erery  heart  he  once  has  swayed. 

And  when  his  presence  we  no  longer  share. 

Still  leaves  as  a  relic  there. 


PLEAD   (page  369) 


QUESTIONS 
is  it  to  plead  in  the  ordinary  sen^ef  in  the  legal  sense  f     2.  How 
argtue  and  advoctUe   differ!     3.  What  do  beeeeek,  $fUreiU,  and  im- 
ps imply  f     4.  How  does  eolicit  compare  with  the  aboYO  words! 

EXAMPUES 

Speak  to  me  low,  my  Savior,  low  and   sweet, 

*  *  * 

Lest  I  should   fear  and  fall,  and  miss  thee  so. 

Who  art  not  missed  by  any  that  . 

:ing  of  the  honor  paid  to  good  men,  is  it  not  time  to for  a 

I  the  writing  of  biographies  f 
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PLEASANT  (page  370) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  doM  pUoMnU  add  to  the  tense  of  pUaHi^t  S.  H«w  doei  ylMMiii 
compare  with  Mndf  '8.  What  does  good-natttnd  dcnil^f  Htv  doei 
it  eeim>are  with  j^a$antf 

EXAMPLES 

Like  oBe  that  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  eonch 

Ahout  him,  and  lies  down  to  dreams. 

When  fiction  rises to  the  eye. 

Men  will  believe  because  they  lore  the  lie. 

.    .    .   If  we  must  part  forever, 

Give  me  bat  one word  to  think  upon. 

PLENTIFUL   (page  371) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  kind  of  a  term  is  enough,  and  what  does  it  mean  f  2.  How  does 
tufieient  compare  with  enough  f  3.  What  is  ampUf  4.  To  what  do 
abundant,  ampU,  Uberai,  and  plentiful  apply?  6.  How  is  c»pwv* 
usedf  aituentf  plentiful f  6.  What  does  cmnplete  express!  7.  Id 
what  sense  are  lavish  and  profuse  employed!  8.  To  what  is  hunriefit 
applied  t 

EXAMPLES 

My  joys. 

Wanton  in  fulness,  seek  to  hide  themselves 
In  dropr  of  sorrow. 
Can  anybody  remember  when  the  right  sort  of  men  and  the  liffltt  lort 

of  women  were  f 

Share  the  advice  betwixt  you;  if  both  fain  all. 
The  gift  doth  stretch  itself  as  'tis  received. 

And  is  for  both. 

He  hasted,  and  opposed  the  rocky  orb 
Of  tenfold  adamant,  his  shield. 

POETRY  (page  372) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  poetry  f  2.  Does  poetry  involve  rimef  Dees  it  require  fMttrf 
3.  What  is  imperatively  required  beyond  verse,  rims,  er  mettr  to 
constitute  poetry  f 

EXAMPLES 

is  rhythmical,   imanrinative  lanrnage,  expressing  the  inyentioc. 

taste,  thought,  passion,  and  insight  of  a  human  soul. 

He   knew 

Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  , 

And  ever  against  eating  cares. 
Lap  me    in  soft  Lydian  airs. 
Married  to  immortal  . 
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POLITE  (page  372) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Wluit  MPe  the  characteristicB  of  »  eivU  perionf  What  more  U  found  in 
one  who  is  polUsf  2.  How  does  eourte(m4  compare  with  dvilf  3. 
What  does  courtly  lignifyf  genteel  f  urbansf  4.  la  what  senae  is 
polUhod  aaedf  eemplmieant  f 

EXAMPLES 

She  is  not for  the  sake  of  seeming ,  bat for  the 

»ake  ef  being  kind. 

He  was  ao  generally  that  nobody  thanked  him  for  it 

Her  air«  her  manners,  all  who  saw  admired;  though  coy,  and 

gentle  though  retired. 

POVERTY   (page  374) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  does  poverty  strictly  denote?  What  does  it  rignify  in  ordinary  usef 
2.  What  does  privation  signify?  How  does  it  compare  with  dietreeef 
S.  What  is  indigence  f  destitution  f  penury  t  4.  What  does  pauperism 
properly  signify?    How  does  it   differ  from  beggary  and  mendicancy? 

POWER    (page   375) 

QUESTIONS 

!>.  What  is  power  t  2.  Is  power  limited  to  intelligent  agents,  or  how  widely 
applied?  3.  How  does  abUity  compare  with  power?  4.  What  is 
capacity,  and  how  related  to  power  and  to  abUityf  6.  What  is  com- 
petency f  faculty  f  talent  t  6.  What  are  dexterity  and  ekiUf  How 
are  they  related  to  talent  t    7.  What  is  eficaeyf  efideneyf 

EXAMPLES 

Bismarck  was  the  one  great  figure  of  all  Europe,  with  more  for 

S'ood   or  evil  than  any  other  human  being  possessed  at  that  time. 

The  soul,  in  its  highest  sense,  is  a  vast for  God. 

I  reckon  it  is  an  oversight  in  a   great  body  of  metaphysicians  that  they 

Kare  been  afiraid  to  ascribe  our  apprehensions  of to  intuition.     In 

consequence  of  this  neglect,   some  never  get  the  idea  of ,  but  merely 

>f  succession,  within  the  bare  limits  of  experience. 

PRAISE   (page  376) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  praise f  By  how  many  is  it  given,  and  how  Is  it  expressed?  2. 
What  is  applause t  by  how  many  given?  and  how  expressed?  3. 
What  is  acclamation f  How  does  it  differ  from  applause?  4.  How 
does  approbation  differ  from  praise?  6.  What  does  approval  add  to 
the  meaning  of  praise  ?  6.  How  does  compliment  compare  with  praise  ? 
7.  What  is  flattery? 
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EXAMPLES 

The  of  liftaning  aenates  to  command. 

The  threat!  of  pain  and  min  to.  despiae. 
To  aoatter  plenty  o'er  a  imiling  land. 
And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes, 
no  man  e'er  deaerred  who  eonght  no  more. 

Oladly  then   he  mixed 
Among  thoee  friendly  jMwera,  who  him'reoeiftd 
With  joy  and 1  loud. 


PRAY  (page  377) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  What  is  it  to  prety  in  the  religious  sense f     2.  In  what  U^er  aad  mn 


familiar  sense  may  pray  be  used!    Is  this  latter  uae  now  eemmsst 

EXAMPLES 

Hesiod  exhorted  the  husbandman  to for  a  harreat,  hut  te  do  n 

with  his  hand  upon  the  plow. 

I  kneel,  and  then her  blessing. 

PRECARIOUS  (page  377) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  To  what  is  the  term  uncertain  applied?  2.  What  did  pr§eariou9  ergiasDj 
signify  t    How  is  it  now  used,  and  how  does  it  differ  from  iiiiesftsisf 

EXAMPLES 

.    .    .   Thou  know'st,  great  son. 

The  end  of  war's 

JAie  seems  to  be in  proportion  to  its  Talue. 

PRECEDENT  (page  378) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  a  precedent  f  2.  How  does  caae  fall  short  of  the  meaning  of 
precedent  f  3.  What  is  an  obiter  dictum  t  How  does  it  differ  from  a 
precedent  f 

EXAMPLES 

Where  freedom  broadens  slowly  down 

From  to  . 

Let  us  consider  the  reason  of  the ,  for  nothing  is  law  that  is  not 

reason. 

PREDESTINATION   (page  378) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  predeHinationt  2.  How  does  ffUe  differ  from  predsHinaiionf 
3.  What  does  neeeeeity  signify  in  the  philosophical  sense  f  4.  What  is 
foreknowledge f    Does  it  involve  foreordinoHon  or  predeeiinettt&nt 


prevJous 

EXAMPLES 

For  has  wove  the  thrna*!  of  life  with  pain. 

All   high  truth    is  the  union   of  two  contradictories.      Thua  and 

free-will  are  opposit^s;  and  the  truth  does  not  lie  between  these  two,  but 
in  a  higher  reconciling  tnith  which  leayes  both  trae. 

PREJUDICE   (page  380) 

QUESTIONS 

!•  'What  la  a  jtr^wumptiont  On  what  ii  it  founded  t  2.  On  what  are  ^efu- 
die€  and  ffr§po»»€9sion  based  t  How  do  these  two  words  differ  from 
eaeh  other  t 

EXAMPLES 

When  the  Judgment*!  weak,  the is  strong. 

The  is  always  in  faror  of  what  exists. 

His  fine  features,  manly  form,  and  perfect  manners  awakeaed  an  in* 
tsunt in  his  fayor. 

PRETENSE   (page  380) 

QUESTIONS 

•  What  is  a  preteiiMf  How  does  it  differ  from  a  prwtac^t  2.  Wkat  is  a 
ruMf 

EXAMPLES 

The  daim  of  a  stronger  nation  to  protect  a  weaker  hat  oommonly  been 
^*  a for  eonquesl 

It  is  not  porerty  so  much  as that  harasses  a  ruined  man — the 

^^'vggle  between  a  proud  mind  and  an  empty  purse. 

The  independent  English  nobility  eonspired  to  maka  an  ias«Rieetiosi« 
^*^  to  support  the  prince's s. 

PREVENT  (page  381) 

QUESTIONS 

^«  What  is  the  original  meaning  of  prevenlf  9.  Wkat  word  is  now  corn* 
Bonly  used  in  that  sensef  8.  What  is  the  meaning  of  •bviaUt  pr»- 
cim4§t    4.  Uow  is  ^€V€nt  at  present  usedf 

EXAMPLES 

The  contrary  suppodtion  is  obriously  . 

When  tlie  Siberian  Pacific  Railway  is  finished,  what  if  theio  to 

Buasia  from  annexing  nearly  the  whole  of  China  f 

There  appears  to  be  no  way  to the  diflenlty. 

PREVIOUS   (page  382) 

QUESTIONS 

[.  Wliat  does  mnUc*d9fU  denote?  9.  How  does  ^0e»dki9  differ  from  mU§- 
O€d0nt  and  prtvioutf  8.  How  is  anttrior  eommoaly  usedf  ^riorf 
4.  Of  what  is  former  usedf    What  does  former  ahraya  Imply f 
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EXAMPLES 

These  matteri  haT«  been  fully  ej^lained  in  ehayten  of  this 

work. 

The  reader  will  he  helped  to  an  undersUndhiS  •!  this  preeeta  by  • 
careful  study  of  the  diagram  on  the pace« 

In  times  many  things  were  attributed  ta  witchcraft  that  bov 

have  a  scientific  explanation. 

PRICE  (page  383) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  eoH  of  an  article?  the  priest  2.  How  do  omC  and  frki 
ordinarily  differ!  3.  In  what  exceptional  caae  may  eo«e  and  price 
agree  t  4.  What  does  price  always  imply  f  6.  What  is  the  mesalic 
of  vaiuef  How  does  market  vmltte  differ  fr«M  intrinsic  vMhtef  8. 
How  does  value  differ  from  worth  f  7.  To  what  are  ehwge  and  n- 
penee  ordinarily  applied? 

EXAMPLES 

is  the  life-giTing  power  of  anything;  ,  the  <iuantity  of 

labor  required  to  produce  it;  ,  the  quantity  af  labor  which  Hi  poi- 

sessor  vill  take  in  exchange  for  it. 

No  man   can   permanently   do  business  by  makinir  thb  of  hii 

goods  the  same  as  their  to  him,  however  such  a  method  may  help 

him  momentarily  in  an  emergency. 

PRIDE  (page  384) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  pride t  hauffhtineeet  arrogance f  diedaint  How  do  these  qnslitkt 
compare  with  pride  f  2.  What  does  eupereUieueneee  imply  acoordiof 
*4i  its  etymology f  3.  How  do  pride  and  vanity  differ!  4.  What  dif- 
ference is  noted  between  eelf -conceit  and  conceit  t  5.  How  do  9eli- 
respect  and  eelf-eeteem  compare  with  each  other  and  with  the  other 
words  of  the  group? 

EXAMPLES 

may  puff  a  man  up,  but  never  prop  him  up. 

There  is  nothing can  so  little  bear  with  as itself. 

is  as  ill  at  ease  under  indifference  as  tenderness  is  under  the 

love  which  it  can  not  return. 

PRIMEVAL    (page   385) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  derivation  and  signification  of  ahoriffinalf  ouioehtkonkf 
primeval f  2.  What  do  prime  and  primary  denote?  Whst  ipecial 
sense  has  primary  as  in  reference  to  a  school?  3.  How  is  primoriid 
used?  4.  What  does  primitive  suggest,  as  in  the  expressloBi.  thi 
primitive  church,  primitive  simplicity?  5.  What  it  prigtinet  6.  Hov 
do  native  and  indigenous  compare? 
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EXAMPLES 

Thou  from nothingnees  didst  call 

Firtt  ehaoB,  tken  existence,  Lord. 
The  •—  inhabitant*  of  America  are  long  since  extinot,  f6r  eren  the 
races  whom  the  white  men  conquered  had  themselres  supplanted  an  earlier 
race. 

AU  the  later  ages  have  wondered  at  and  admired  the  whole-iouled  con- 
secration of  the  church. 

PROFIT    (page  387) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  are  returns  or  rteeiptsf  2.  What  is  profit  in  the  commercial  sense  f 
What  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  sense  t  3.  What  is  tUiUtyt  4. 
What  does  advantage  originally  signify!  Does  it  now  neoessarily  im- 
ply haring  or  gaining  superiority  to  another  person,  or  Sjecuring  any- 
thing at  another's  expense!  6.  What  is  gainf  benefit t  emolument t 
6.  To  what  does  expediency  especially  refer  f 

• 

EXAMPLES 
Silence  has  many  — «. 

No  man  can  read  with that  which  he  can  not  leani  to  read  with 

pleaaure. 

Godliness  with  contentment  is  great  

PROGRESS   (page  388) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  progreeef  2.  What  do  attainment,  proficiency,  and  development 
imply  t     8.  What  is  advance f    How  does  it  differ  from  progreeef 

EXAMPLES 

What  is  thy  compared  with   an   Alexander's,   a  Mahomet's,   a 

NapoleoB'aff 

And  dreams  in  their have  breath, 

And  tears,  and  tortures,  and  the  touch  of  joy. 

Human consiats  in  a  continual  increase  in  the  number  of  those 

■v^ho,  ceasing  to  live  by  the  animal  life  alone  and  to  feel  the  pleasures  of 
tease  only,  come  to  participate  in  the  intellectual  life  also. 

PROHIBIT  (page  389) 

QUESTIONS 

U  What  is  it  to  prohibHtf    2.  How  does  forbid  compare  with  prehibitf     3. 
How  does  prohihii  compare  with  prevent  t 

EXAMPLES 

Though  much  I  want  which  most  would  hare. 

Yet  stUl  my  mind  to  craye. 

The  laws  of  England,  from  the  early  Plantagenets,  sternly  the 
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conTWiion  of  malt  into  alcohol,   ezecpting  a  gBufl  poitiMi  lor  wmikhtH 

purposea. 

Human  law  mutt  many  thinss  that  homaft  adminlitritioa  tf 

law  can  not  absolutely  ;  ia  not  this  true  alao  of  tho  diTlna  ftm- 

mentt 

PROMOTE  (page  390) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  What  ia  it  to  pntmotef    8.  To  what  doea  promoU  apply  f   To  penoas  or 
things,  and  in  what  wayf 

EXAMPLES 

The  outlawed  pirate  of  one  year  waa the  next  te  be  a  coftnur 

and  hia  country's  representatiTc. 

The  imperial  ensign,  which  full  high  ed. 

Shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  in  the  wind. 


PROPITIATION   (page  390) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  did  atonemefU  originally  denote!  What  is  its  present  theotofieil 
and  popular  aenset  2.  What  does  expiation  aignifyf  fropUiaUnf 
tatitf action  f 

EXAMPLES 

has  respect  to  the  bearing  which  satisfaction  haa  upon  da  or 

the  sinner.     has  respect  to  the  effect  of  satiafaetion  in  nmonot 

the  judicial  displeasure  of  Ood. 

When  a  man  has  been  guilty  of  any  sin  or  folly,  I  think  the  beat 

he  can  make  is  to  warn  others  not  to  fall  into  the  like. 

Redemption  implies  the  complete  delirerance  from  the  penalty,  psvtr, 

and  an  the  consequences  of  sin;  is  used  in  the  sense  •f  the  stcri- 

flcial  work,  whereby  the  redemption  from  the  condemning  power  of  tke 
law  was  insured. 

PROPOSAL   (page  391) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  does  an  ofer  or  propoaal  dof  8.  What  does  a  propo§(tio%  set  forth! 
3.  For  what  is  the  propo»Uion  designed!  the  propoMAt  4.  In  ▼Hi* 
way  does  propotUion  come  to  hare  nearly  the  aenae  of  j^tojmmI  in 
certain  uses?  5.  What  is  a  hidt  6.  What  does  an  9v§fiur«  aeeosi- 
plisht    In  what  apecial  application  is  the  word  ^Mwnmftnly  used! 

EXAMPLES 

Oarrison  emphatically  declared,  "I  can  not  listen  to  any for  » 

gradual  abolition  of  wickedness." 

The  theme  in  confirmation  must  always  admit  of  being  azpreased  i&  • 
logical  ,  with  subject,  predicate,  and  copula. 
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PROPOSE  (page  392) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  How  doM  fropa9§  in  iti  moet  frequtnt  um  differ  from  pwrpotsf  2. 
How  ii  propo9§  used  to  as  to  be  nearly  equWaleiit  to  fiurpot^f  What 
important  difltoenee  appears  in  thii  latter  uaet 

EXAMPLES 

I  know,  indeed,  the  evil  of  that  I  ,  bnt  my  inclination  gets  the 

better  of  my  judgment. 

Man f,  but  God  ditposea. 


PROTRACT   (page  392) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  ii  it  to  protract  f  8.  What  ia  the  ligniflcance  of  deUr  and  d#tay, 
and  how  do  these  worda  differ  in  uaage  from  protract  t  3.  How  does 
elongate  differ  from  protract?  4.  Is  protract  ordinarily  farorable  or 
unfayorable  in  sense  t     5.  Is  continue  faTorable  or  unfayorableff 

EXAMPLES 

Unseen  hands 

The  coming  of  what  oft  seems  close  in  ken. 
Burton,    a   hypochondriac,    wrote   the    "Anatomy   of   Melancholy,*'    thftt 
Barrel  of  learning,  and his  life  to  the  age  of  sixty-four. 


PROVERB  (page  393) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  In  what  do  the  proverb  and  the  adage  agree?  In  what  respects  do  they 
differ  f  2.  What  is  an  apothemf  an  aphoriemf  How  do  these  two 
words  differ  f  3.  What  is  a  dictum  f  a  easing  f  4.  What  is  a  precept  f 
How  does  it  differ  from  a  motto  or  maacimf  5.  How  do  motto  and 
meueim  differ  from  each  other  t 

EXAMPLES 

The  most  be  verified. 

That  beggars  mounted,  run  their  horse  to  death. 

Books,  like s,  receire  their  chief  yalue  from  the  stamp  and  esteem 

of  ages  through  which  they  have  passed. 


PRUDENCE  (page  394) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  definition  of  prudence  f  2.  How  does  providence  differ  from 
prudence?  3.  How  does  care  compare  with  prudence  and  providence t 
4.  How  ia  frugality  related  to  prudence  f  5.  How  do  foreeight  and 
forethought  compare  with  each  other,  and  both  with  providence? 
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EXAMPLES 

When  desp'rate  ills  demand  a  speedy  cure, 

Distnut  is  cowardice,  and foUy. 

With  a unknown  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  th*  peaaantry  Uvi 

in  most  places  planted  orchards  around  their  eottagea. 


PURCHASE  (page  395) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  From  what  language  is  purchase  deriredt  2.  From  what  is  buy  deriredf 
3.  How  do  buy  and  purchase  agree  in  meaning!  What  single  deiii- 
tion  would  answer  for  either  f  4.  How  do  &uy  and  purckoH  differ 
in  use!    Give  instances. 

EXAMPLES 

m  give  thee  England's  treasure. 

Enough  to  such  another  island. 

So  thou  wilt  make  me  liTe. 

'Tis  gold  which s  admittance. 

the  truth,  and  sell  it  B«t 


PURE  (pag3  395) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  does  pure  signify?  2.  In  what  sense  are  material  subetancei  Mid 
to  be  puret  3.  What  does  pure  denote  in  moral  and  religions  uee? 
4.  How  does  pure  compare  with  innocent?  with  virtuous t 

EXAMPLES 

Water  from  melted   enow    is  ^r   than   rain-water,   as  it  descends 

through  the  air  in  a  solid  form,  incapable  of  absorbing  atmospheric  gtees- 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage; 

Minds  and  quiet  take 

That  for  a  hermitage. 

In  eyery  place  incense  shall  be  offered  unto  my  name  aui  a  " 

offering,  aaith  the  Lord  of  hosts. 


QUEER  (page  397) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  odd?  singular f  Are  odd  and  singular  predse 
equiyalentsf  2.  When  is  a  thing  called  strange  f  3.  What  is  tli« 
primary  meaning  of  peculiar  t  With  what  implication  is  it  now  com- 
monly used!  4.  What  is  the  meaning  ^f  eeeentrie?  How  does  it 
differ  in  use  from  odd  or  queer  f  5.  How  does  erratic  compare  with 
9ecentrict  6.  What  is  the  primary  meaning  of  queer  f  its  oommoB 
taeaningf     7.  What  is  the  significance  of  quaint  t  grotesque f 
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BXAMPLBS 
A ,  ahy  num  was  thii  pattor — •  Mrt  el  VMng  mnmmy,  dried  up 


d  bleached  by  leolandio  amvwa. 

In  letting  a  hen,  says  Grose,  the  goed  women  hold  it  an  iadlapensable 
le  to  put  an  nnmber  of  egga. 

Only  a  man  of  nndonbted  genius  can  afford  to  be ^. 

The  arohitecture  of  these  medieval  towns  has  a  strange  fascina- 

n. 


QUICKEN  (page  398) 


QUESTIONS 
What  is  it  to  aee§UrtU4f  to  dsspatehf     2.  What  does  the  verb  speed 
signify!  hattenf  hurry f  What  does  hurry  suggest  in  addition  to  the 
meaning  of  haeUnf 

EXAMPLES 
The  motion  of  a  falling  body  is  continually  ed. 

The  muster-plaoe  is  Lanrick  mead  I 

forth  the  signal  I  Norman,  1 

The  pulsations  of  the  heart  are  cd  by  exertion. 

QUOTE  (page  398) 

QUESTIONS 

How  does  oMs  diifer  from  quote  t     8.   What  is  it  to  paraphraeef   to 
plagiarise  f 

EXAMPLES 

A  great  man bravely,  and  will  not  draw  on  his  invention  when 

I  momory  serves  him  with  a  word  as  good. 

The  Devil  ean  Scripture  for  his  purpose. 

To    appropriato   others*   thoughts   or   words   mechanically   and    without 
»dit  is  to  


RACY  (page  399) 


QUESTIONS 
To  what  does  raey  in  the  first  instance  refer?  pungent?     2.  How  does 
piquant  differ  from  pungent  f     3.  How  are  these  words  and  the  word 
epicg  used  in  reference  to  literary  products  f 

EXAMPLES 

Pure  mother  English, and  fresh  with  idiomatic  graces. 

The  atmosphere  was  strangely  impregnated  with  the  odor  of 

ming  peat. 

Tho  spruoe,  the  cedar,  and  the  juniper,  with  their  balsamic  breath, 
ed  the  air  with  a  fragrance. 


RADICAL  (page  400) 


QUESTIONS 
What  is  the  primary  BManing  of  radieoir    2.  What  contrasted  senses  are 
derived  from  this  primary  meaning? 
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BXAMPLX8 

Timidly  ii  a defeot  in  a  reformer. 

Sooial  and  polltioal  leaden  look  lo  Tested  intereita,  and  iMnee  irt  li* 
dined  to  regard  aU meaioree  aa b 

RARE  (page  400) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  ia  the  meaning  of  unique  t  Oan  any  one  of  a  number  of  thisfi  tf 
the  same  kind  be  unique  f  2.  What  ii  the  primary  meaning  ot  nrt! 
What  added  fenae  ie  often  blended  with  this  primary  meaning  f  1 
Is  sxtriMrdinmy  farorable  or  unfaTorable  in  meaning! 

EXAMPLES 

Nothing  is  so aa  time. 

That  which  giyes  to  the  Jews  their  position  among  the  nttioBi 

is  what  we  are  accnstomed  to  regard  as  their  sacred  history. 

And  what  is  so  as  a  day  in  Junef 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days. 

REACH  (page  401) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  it  to  reach  in  the  sense  here  considered f  2.  What  is  it  to  errivtt 
3.  What  does  attain  add  to  the  meaning  of  arrive  t  What  does  tew 
add! 

EXAMPLES 

And  grasping  down  the  boughs 

I  ed  the  shore. 

He  gathered  the  ripe  nuts  in  the  fall. 
And  berries  that  grew  by  fence  and  wall 

So  high  she  could  not  them  at  alL 

The  heights  by  great  men  ed  and  kept 

Were  not  ed  by  sudden  flight, 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept. 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night. 
It  if  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  hope  to at  truth. 

REAL  (page  402) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  From  what  is  real  derived  f    What  does  it  mean  f     2.  From  what  ii  the 
•   real  distinguished  t     3.  To  what  is  aet%uU  opi>osedt     4.  What  th»dei 
of  difference  may  be  pointed  out  between  the  four  words  aetuel,  rtd, 
developed,  and  poeitivet 

EXAMPLES 

In life  we  do  not  die  when  all  that  makes  life  bright  diet  to  nt- 

If  there  was  any  trouble,  or  impending,  affecting  those  ihe  b»d 

•erred,  her  place  was  with  them. 

This  was  regarded  as  proof  of  conspiracy. 
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REASON,  V.  (page  402) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Whal  it  U  lo  fm99n  about  a  matter!  2.  From  what  is  «r#ii«  darived, 
and  wkat  does  it  meant  8.  What  is  it  to  desieiMtfatof  to  provf 
How  do  these  two  words  agree  and  differ! 

EXAMPLES 

Tkere  are  two  ways  of  reaehins  truth:  hy  ing  it  ont  and  hj 

fcsHug  Itovt 

In  ing,  too,  the  person  owned  his  skill. 

For  e'en  thoogh  Tanqnished,  he  ooiild stUL 

▲  matter  of  faet  may  be ed  by  adequate  efridenee;  only  a  mathe- 

malleal  proposition  can  be  — ed. 


REASON,  f».  (page  403) 

QUESTIONS 

1.'  How  does  ««MM  diifer  from  fm99n  in  the  striet  sense  of  eaeh  of  the  two 
words!  S.  How  is  reason  often  used  so  as  to  be  a  partial  equiTslent 
of  eauMf 

EXAMPLES 

No  one  is  at  liberty  to  speak  in  of  another  without  a  Justiflable , 

sren  though  he  knows  he  is  speaking  truth. 

I  am  not  only  witty  myself,  but  the that  wit  is  in  other  men. 

Neoeesity  is  the of  tyrants;  it  is  the  ereed  of  slaTes. 

Alast  how  light  a may  more 

Dissension  between  hearts  that  lorel 


REASONING  (page  404) 

QUESTIONS 

!•  What  do  orffum4nUUion  and  dshaU  ordinarily  imply!  8.  How  does 
r§m»oninff  differ  from  both  the  aboye  words  in  this  respeet!  8.  To 
what  kind  of  rt^uoninff  were  arffwn0nt  and  mrgumsntttUkn  formerly 
reslrieted!  How  widely  are  the  words  now  applied!  4.  How  do 
mrgttmsnt  and  ttrgumentation  compare  with  r§a9i>nin§  as  regards 
logical  form! 

EXAMPLES 

AB  ,   InduetiTe   or   Deductive,   is   a  reaehing  of  the  unknown 

through  the  known;    and  where  nothing  unknown  is  readied  there  is  no 


Early  at  Bas'nem,  and  at  Hasard  late, 

Mad  St  a  fox-chase,  wise  at  a  —•'—'. 
II  thov  eontinuest  to  take  delight  in  idle  — ,  thou  mayest  be  fualiAed 
eeabat  with  the  sophins,  but  nerer  know  how  to  live  with  men. 
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REFINEMENT  (page  406) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  To  what  does  e{vil<*tUi&n  apply,  and  what  doM  H  denote  f  2.  Whit  u 
refinement  t  3.  What  is  the  primary  meantng  of  euUivmtionf  the  de- 
rived meaning  f  4.  By  what  word  it  cuMotUion  now  largdy  taper- 
sededf     5.  What  does  culture  denote! 

EXAMPLES 

What  is  1    It  is  the  hnmanixation  of  man  in  society,  the  tatit- 

faction  for  him  in  soeiety  of  the  tme  law  of  huaan  nature. 

Giving  up  wreag  pleasure  is  not  self-sacriiea,  but  aelf . 

This  refined  taste  is  the  consequence  of  edmcatioB  and  habit;  we  are 
bom  only  with  a  capacity  of  entertaining  this k 


RELIABLE  (page  407) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  to  be  said  of  the  controversy  regarding  the  formation  and  qk 
of  the  word  reliable  f  2.  What  do  tnitty  and  trualwrth^  denote!  S. 
How  does  reliable  compare  with  these  words  t  4.  What  meanins  may 
reliable  convey  that  trusty  and  truetwortkif  would  nott 

EXAMPLES 

Good  lack  I  quoth  he,  yet  bring  it  me 
Bfy  leathern  belt  likewise, 

In  which  I  bear  my  swerd. 

When  I  do  exercise. 
The  first  voyage  to  America,  of  which  we  have  any  perfeetty Ac- 
count, was  performed  by  the  Norsemen. 


RELIGION  (page  408) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  original  sense  of  piety  f  the  derived  sense  f  2.  Vfhtt  ii 
reUgiont  What  does  it  include f  8.  What  is  woreMpf  devotion!  4. 
What  is  moralibyf  ffodlineeet  holineset  5.  How  is  thsolo/nf  related  to 
religion  f 

EXAMPLES 

is  man's  belief  in  a  being  or  beings»  mightier  than  himself  and 

inaccessible  to  his  senses,  but  not  indifferent  to  his  sentiments  and  aetioo. 
with  the  fe^ngs  and  practises  which  flow  from  such  belief. 

,  whose  soul  sincere 

Fears  God,  and  knows  no  other  fear. 

To  deny  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  to  make impossible. 

Systematic  may  be  defined  as  the  substance  of  the  ChriitiaB 

faith  in  a  scientific  form. 
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REND  (page  410) 

QUESTIONS 

To  what  are  r«iuf  and  Uar  aeuallj  applied  f  Which  la  the  stronger  word  f 
2.  In  what  eonnection  la  rive  used,  and  In  what  aensef  3.  What 
does  laeer&te  signify  f  4.  How  does  mangU  esmpare  with  lacerate  f 
6.  What  do  bur§t  and  rupture  sicnilyf  Which  la  the  stronger  word? 
When  Is  a  steam-boiler  said  to  be  ruptured  f  6.  What  does  rip 
signify  f 

EXAMPLES 

Storms  do  not the  sail  that  is  fnrled. 

Oh,  it  offends  me  to  the  sonl  to  hear  a  robustiona^  periwig-pated  fellow 

a  passion  te  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the  ears  of  the  ground- 

ga. 

And  now  a  bubble  s,  and  now  a  world. 

The  first  blood  shed  in  the   reyolutionary  struggle;    a  mere   drop   in 

lount,  but  a  deluge  in  its  effects,  ^ing  the  coBvales  forcTer  from  the 

tther  country. 

RENOUNCE  (page  411) 

QUESTIONS 

From  what  is  renounce  deriyed,  and  in  what  se»se  used?  recant t  re- 
tract t  2.  What  is  it  to  diecardf  3.  How  does  revoke  compare  with 
reeaU  in  eriginal  meaning  and  in  present  usef  4.  What  is  the  de- 
ny ation  and  the  distinctlye  meaning  of  ahjwret  5.  In  what  sense  is 
repudiate  used? 

EXAMPLES 

On  his  knees,  with  his  hand  on  the  Bible,   Gatileo  waa  compelled  to 

and  curse  the  doctrine  of  the  moyement  of  the  earth. 


He  adds  his  soul  to  every  other  loss,  and  by  the  a^  of  suicide,  

rth  to  forfeit  heaven. 

He  had  no  spiritual  adviser,  no  human  comforter,  and  waa  entirely  In 
9  hands  of  those  who  were  determined  that  he  should or  die. 


REPENTANCE  (page  412) 

QUESTIONS 

What  Is  regret  f  2.  What  does  penitence  add  te  regret  f  8.  How  does 
repentemce  surpass  the  meaning  of  penUence,  regret,  sorrow,  etc.  t  4. 
What  la  eempunotiont  contrition?  6.  What  Is  remoree,  and  how  does 
It  compare  with  repentance? 

EXAMPLES 

What  then?  what  rests f 

Try  what  can:  what  can  it  n«tf 

Forgive  me,  Valentine,  if  hearty  —— ^— 
Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offense, 
I  tender't  here. 
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rovolmtion 

So  wrtthM  th«  mind hM  rircn. 

Unmeet  for  euth,  undoomed  to  ke*Ten. 
Durkneis  aboTe,  deipair  beneath, 
Anrand  it  flame,  within  it  death. 

REPROOF  (page  413) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Are  blame,  e«n#i»r«,  and  dUmpprmtU  epoken  or  lUentf  8.  Are  eommni, 
eritiei$m,  r0buk9,  refUetiottf  reprskenHon,  and  reproof  ezprencd  or 
notf  8.  How  of  itdmonition  and  animadv^rHont  4.  Are  eommnt 
and  eriticitm  favorable  or  unfaTorable  t  Do  they  imply  tnperioiitx  oa 
the  part  of  commentator  or  critic  t  6.  Do  rijf action  and  rgprehintin 
imply  such  mperiorityf  How  are  these  two  worda  discriminated!  i 
What  does  r^bukt  literally  signify  f  To  what  kind  of  person  it  •  n • 
buk§  administered  f  7.  To  what  kind  of  person  is  reproof  adauaii- 
tered  t  8.  What  do  rebuke  and  reproof  imply  on  tho  part  of  him  vh« 
administers  themt     9.  VHiat  is  animadvereiont  admowftienf 

EXAMPLES 

A  is  intolerable  when  it  is  administered  oat  of  pride  or  hatred. 

The  best  preservative  to  keep  the  mind  in  health  is  the  faithful 

of  a  friend. 

Open  is  better  than  secret  love. 

REPROVE  (page  414) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  What  is  it  to  eenntre  f  to  reprove  f  to  reprimand  f  8.  How  does  miwteniik 
compare  with  the  other  words  in  the  group  t  Is  ita  reference  to  th« 
past  or  to  the  future  t  8.  What  is  it  to  reproaekt  Doea  this  word 
imply  authority  or  superiority  f  4.  What  is  the  force  of  ^xpoehdeU 
and  remonetreUet 

EXAMPLES 

He  that  oppresseth  the  poor eth  his  Maker. 

Her  answer  cd  me;  for  she  said,  "I  never  ask  their  crimes,  for 

wo  have  all  come  short." 

Moses  was ed  of  Ood  when  he  was  about  to  make  the  tabernacle: 

for,  see,  saith  he,  that  thou  make  all  things  according  to  the  pattern  shewed 
to  thee  in  the  mount. 

This  witness  is  true.     Therefore them  sharply,  that  they  may  be 

sound  in  the  faith. 

REST  (page  416) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  eaeet  qnietf  reetf  8.  What  is  reerecHon,  and  how  is  it  related 
to  reett  3.  What  is  repoee  in  the  primary,  and  what  in  the  derived, 
sense f  4.  How  does  repose  compare  with  reetf  5.  What  is  a  pawnf 
6.  How  does  eleep  compare  with  repoee  and  reeit 
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SXAMPLB8 

Seek  oat,  Imi  oft«ii  fought  than  fonnd, 
A  Mldier's  graTo— for  thee  the  hest; 

Then  look  around,  and  ehoote  thy  gronnd. 
And  take  thy 


Her  mauiert  had  not  that 


That  ■tamps  the  eaat  of  Yere  de  Yere. 
Shall  I  not  take  mine in  mine  innf 


RESTRAIN  (page  418) 

QUESTIONS 

What  ia  it  to  restrminf  S.  How  does  eonHnUn  differ  from  restrattnt  8. 
How  doea  reMtrmin  differ  from  restrict  f  4.  How  dees  rtpr^t  compare 
with  r^strminf  mpffreut 

EXAMPLES 

The  Bngliih  Puritans,  ed  at  home,  fled  for  fteedom  to  America. 

In  no  political  system  is  it  so  necessary  to   ■  the  powers  of  the 

remment  aa  in  a  democratic  state. 


REVENGE  (page  419) 

QUESTIONS 

What  is  r994nget  2.  How  does  r^toHatiQn  compare  with  revengsf  8. 
What  did  v^f^eanes  formerly  mean,  and  what  Jaes  it  now  imply  f 
4.  What  is  a  r^qtMult  5.  How  do  a/ctnging  and  ftrihuiian  differ 
from  fUdiaiion,  rsv^nge,  and  vengtanest  6.  WhU  difference  may  be 
noted  between  avenging  and  retrOnUiont 

EXAMPLES 

According  to  the  wish  of  Sulla  himself,  .  .  .  his  monument  waa 
acted  in  the  Campus  Martins,  bearing  an  inscription  composed  by  him* 
f :  "No  friend  erer  did  me  a  kindness,  no  enemy  a  wrong,  without  re- 
Ting  fun  ." 

By  the  spirit  of ,  as  we  sometimes  express  it,  we  generally  under- 

md  a  disposition,  not  merely  to  return  suffering  for  aafftoring,  but  to  in- 
jt  a  degree  of  pain  on  the  person  who  is  suppeaed  to  haye  injured 
,  beyond  what  strict  Justice  requires. 

In  an  great  religions  we  And  one  Ood,  and  in  all,  personal  immortality 
th  ^. 

REVOLUTION  (page  420) 

QUESTIONS 

What  is  the  essential  idea  of  revolution  t  2.  Does  a  revolution  neeessarily 
inyolye  warf  8.  What  is  anarchy  f  ineubordinaiionf  eedUiont  re- 
volt t  rebeOionf  4.  How  does  rebellion  differ  from  rewoMiont  5. 
By  what  class  of  persons  is  ineurreetion  madet  muting  f 
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■cholar 

EXAMPLES 

s  are  not  made;  they  oome. 

to  tyrants  U  obedience  to  Ood. 


Since  goTermnent  ia  of  God, must  be  eontrary  to  hit  wUL 

REVOLVE  (page  421) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  When  is  a  body  said  to  roUt  to  rotate  f  to  r§voivet  2.  In  whst  kw 
may  the  earth  be  said  to  revolve  f  and  in  what  sense  to  retsUf  9- 
What  are  some  of  the  extended  aeei  of  roUt  4.  What  kind  of  a 
word  is  turn,  and  what  is  its  meaning! 

EXAMPLES 

Any  bright  star  dose  by  the  pole  is  seen  to  — —  in  a  Tcry  tmsll  eircU 
whose  center  is  the  i>ole  itself. 

The  sun 1  on  an  axis  in  the  same  direction  in  which  the  iriuets 

in  their  orbits^ 

Hnmsn   nature    can   never   rest;    once   in   motion   it  1  like  the 

stone  of  Sisyphns  ey«ry  instant  when  the  resisting  force  is  suspended. 


RIGHT  (page  424) 


QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  a  right f    Is  it  general  or  special?     2.  What  is  a  priviUgtt  an 
exemption  f  an  immunUyt     3.  What  is  a  franehieet  a  prerogativtt 

EXAMPLES 

Friendship  gives  no  to  make  ourselves  disagreeable. 

All    men    are    created    equal,    and    endowed    with    certain    insliensblc 

« 

s. 

RUSTIC  (page  426) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  From  what  are  rural  and  rustic  alike  derived?  How  do  the  two  word? 
agree  in  general  signification?  How  are  they  discriminated  in  use?  2. 
What  ii  the  meaning  of  pastoral  f  of  bucolic  f 

EXAMPLES 

How  stni  the  morning  of  the  hallowed  day  I 

Mute  is  the  voice  of labor,  hush'd 

The  plowboy's  whistle  and  the  milkmaid's  song. 

The  arbor  which  the  summit  crowned 

Was  woven  of  shining  smilax,  trumpet-vine, 
Clematis,  and  the  wild  white  eglantine. 
When  hunting  tribes  begin  to  domesticate  animals,  they  enter  usaslly 
upon  the  stage. 


021  revolve 

scholar 


SACRAMENT    (pa^^e   427) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  a  religious  service  in  the  extended  sense  f  2.  What  is  a  aaera- 
mentt  3.  What  is  an  observance  f  an  ordinance  f  4.  How  do  sacra- 
ment  and  ordinance  differ!     6.  What  is  a  rUef 

EXAMPLES 

Beliirion  will  glide  by  degrees  out  of  the  mind  mmless  it  be  invigorated 
and  reimpressed  by  external  s. 

Nothing  tends  more  to  unite  men's  hearts  than  joining  together  in  the 
•ame  prayers  and s. 

SALE  (page  428) 

QUESTIONS 

1'  What  is  ehmnge  or  exchange  t  2.  What  is  barter  f  salef  3.  What  is  a 
bargain  in  the  strict  sense?  4.  What  is  trads  in  the  broad  and  in 
the  limited  sense! 

EXAMPLES 

Honor  sits  smiling  at  the  •!  truth. 

I'll  give  thrice  as  much  land  to  any  well-deserring  friend, 

But  in  the  way  of ,  mark  ye  me, 

I'll  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair. 

Stamps  God's  own  name  upon  a  lie  just  made 

To  coin  a  penny  in  the  way  of '—. 

SAMPLE  (page  429) 

QUESTIONS 

^.  What  is  a  tamptet  a  specimen  f  2.  How  do  sample  and  specimen  com- 
pare as  indications  of  the  quality  of  that  which  they  respectively 
represent  f 

EXAMPLES 

There  is,  therefore,  in  this  country,  an  implied  warranty  that  the  goods 

correspond  to  the  . 

Curzola  is  a  perfect  of  a  Venetian  town. 

SCHOLAR  (page  430) 

QUESTIONS 

I.  What  is  the  primary  sense  of  scholar f  the  derived  sense!  2.  What  does 
pupU  signify!  How  is  it  technically  used  in  educational  work?  3. 
In  what  sense  is  student  employed? 

EXAMPLES 
The  accent  or  turn  of  expression  of  a  single  senlenae  will  at  onee  mark 


The  State  of  New  York  supplies  all  needed  text-Waks  free  of  charge  to 
the  s  in  the  public  schools. 
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The ■  te  Ameriesn  eoUeges  luiTe  taken  up  atUetiea  with  intoii 

enthutiftam.  i 

I 

SCIENCE  (page  430) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  How  does  teitnce  compare  with  knowUdg^t  2.  How  does  mrt  oomptn  witk 
e4fi€nc4t  9.  What  two  senses  of  art  must  be  diaertminated  fren  nA 
other!  4.  In  whieh  sense  is  art  a  systMn  of  mlest  5.  In  whkh 
sense  does  art  transcend  nUef 

I 

EXAMPLES 

Beethoren  took  his as  seriously  as  a  saint  and  martyr  tskei  bis 

religion. 

Modern may  be  regarded  as  one  vast  mirade,  wluther  we  ticw 

it  in  relation  to  the  Almighty  Being,  by  whom  its  objects  and  its  laws  were 
formed,  or  to  the  feeble  intellect  of  m<n,  by  which  its  depths  hate  been 
sounded,  and  its  mfisteries  explored. 

Printing  has  bean  aptly  termed  the  preserratiTe  of  all  other 

s. 


SECURITY  (page  431) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Of  what  kind  of  ^ue  or  property  must  an  4am§9t  consist?  2.  How  do 
pUdffe  and  amnirit}f  differ  from  eameHf  S.  How  does  security  differ 
from  pUdgst    4.  What  is  baUt  gaget 

EXAMPLES 

The for  a  national  or  state  debt  is  the  honesty  of  its  people. 

The  surest of  a  deathless  name 

Is  the  silent  homage  of  thoughts  unspoken. 

And  for* an  of  a  greater  honor, 

He  bade  me,  from  him,  call  thee  Thane  of  Cawdor. 


SENSATION  (page  433) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  a  aensatim^t  a  perception f  2.  How  does  an  emotion  differ  from 
a  sen-eationf  3.  How  does  the  popular  term  feeling  compare  with 
eenetUion  and  'ewt^tionf     4.  What  is  a  sense  t 

EXAMPLES 

But ,  in  tike  technical  and  limited  sense  of  the  term,  is  s|ipropri- 

ated  to  the  knowledge  of  material  objects,  and  of  the  external  world.    This 
knowledge  is  gained  or  acquired  by  means  of  the  — e,  and  heaee,  to 

be  more  exact,    we  call  it  sensible ,  or,  more  briefly,  sense 

s  sweet. 

Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart. 


SENSIBILITY  (page  434) 

aUI!8TI0HB 
1.  What  ii  MiM<MH^  In  (he  philoMpliletl  wdmI  In  popolu  unl    S.  Wh*l 
daw  hiuMhuu  cl«DDUt     S.  WhU  li  nuHpMMUtyr    How  d«M  It 
eomttn  with  tnuttitmiftt     i.  How  arg  m(e«|MMIil|i  *nd  mimWh- 
IMW  diMrlmliiMed  In  phjital 


EXAIfPUEB 

«  ol  tha  b 


idsptad  IS  tlig  tlflDenU  uound  uid  o*lotU*i»d  to  pt«t«M  tht  tsMrlor  put* 
tnm  injnry. 

ta  pleanic  li  of  aeantUj  tiM  to  pain. 

Cvarr  mind  li  in  a  paeallar  Mala  of to  antaln  Impnaloaa 

SEVERE  <p>«e  436) 

QUESTIONS 
t  rigUf   liTiett     B.    How   doai   ri^amu   eompan   with 
«  ■l(Blt)'t    What  aloBint  i>  alwari  (mod 


d  of  heann  wlQ  bMT 


SHELTER,  V.  (page  437) 
QOEsnoxa 

1.  Whan  ii  aBythlni  uld  to  b*  eomett  2.  How  doci  *Mt(r  eompan  with 
tfHTt  3.  What  da«  d</«id  licnlfrt  4.  What  doci  fuanl  Impl^T 
S.  How  d«i  prattel  mipan  fttard  and  dt/ndt  t.  What  dM«  4liirU 
aifnlfj!  Bow  dot*  K  eompare  with  yuard  ot  i*t*ndt  7.  la  what 
MnM  ii  (ha  Tarb  Aarfrw  eommaalj  niadt 
EXAIfPUtS 
Ha  that  ath  hli  ilni  ahan  not  ptohmt,   bit  Iw  that  toukath 

Thon  who  trod'M  tha  biUowr  aaa, 
Di  In  oo?  Icopardjl 

And  I-U  protMl  It  now. 

SIN   (page  439) 

QOESTIONS 
1.  What  la  ilitt     8.  How  la  traiuirruftan 
(P^eral  amtet     9.  What  la  erinn 
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■pontancona 

EXAMPLES 

Commit 

The  oldest  ■  the  newest  kind  of  ways. 

ig  not  pnaiaheJ  ai  an  offense  against  God,  but  a«  prejndidsl  to 

society. 

How once  harbored  in  the  eonacioiu  breast, 

Intimidates  the  brave,  degrades  the  great. 

SKETCH   (page  440) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  a  aketehf  How  does  it  compare  with  otMinef  2.  In  whit 
special  connection  are  draft  and  plan  used!  3.  How  does  a  medatn- 
ieal  dratnnff  diffte  from  a  draft  f  4.  What  is  a  dsH^nt  Hew  doei 
it  exceed  the  meaning  of  drawing  f  6.  What  is  an  OMfiine  in  wnttea 
composition  t  How  does  a  sketch  in  this  sense  compare  with  aa  vut- 
liiuf  6.  What  is  an  outline  of  a  sermon  technically  sailed  I  7. 
What  is  a  lawyer's  brief  f  How  does  it  compare  with  an  etMM  or 
eketch  t 

EXAMPLES 

A that  is  without  vigor,  and  in  which  the  anatomy  has  not  been 

defined,  is  a  bad  foundation  for  a  good  picture. 
A  little  model  the  master  wrought. 

Which  should  be  to  the  larger  

What  the  diild  is  to  the  man. 

SKILFUL  (page  442) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  does  ekUful  signify?  2.  How  does  dexterous  compare  with  tkUfyif 
3.  How  does  a  ekiUed  compare  with  a  skilful  workman? 

EXAMPLES 

So  seamen  ken  the  land  from  far, 

Which  shows  like  mists  to  the  dull  passenger. 

Thousands  of  workmen   are  thrown  into  enforced   idleness  by 

the  strikes  and  lockouts  of  every  year. 

Much  that  has  been  received  as  the  work  of  disembodied  spirits  has  been 
but  the sleight  of  hand  of  spirits  embodied. 

SLANDER  (page  442) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  it  to  slander  f  to  defame  f  to  libel  f  2.  When  is  defame  equivslent 
to  slander  f  When  is  it  eouivalent  to  libel  t  3.  What  is  it  to  aspernf 
to  malign f  to  traduce?  to  disparage t  4.  How  do  aiander  and  libtl 
differ  in  legal  signification  from  the  other  words?  6.  Wluch  wordi 
of  the  group  apply  to  open  attack  in  one's  presence,  and  which  to 
attack  in  his  absence? 
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sketoh 


EXAMPLES 
-ed  to  death  by  vUlams 


That  dare  as  well  answer  a  man,  indeed, 
I  As  I  dare  take  a  serpent  by  the  tongue. 

If  the  Scriptures  seem  to  knowledge,  it  is  the  knowledge  that 

Ic  apises  Tirtue. 

Challenging  each  recreant  doubter 
Who  — — ed  her  tpotless  name. 


SLANG  (page  443) 


QUESTIONS 

l.  What  is  a  eottoquialUmt  2.  What  is  9lanff  in  the  primary  and  ordinary 
sense?  in  special  lensesf  S.  What  is  a  vulgarinnf  4.  What  is 
eatU  in  the  sense  here  considered  t 


There  is  a 


EXAMPLES 

bred  of  yileness  that  is  never  redeemed  f  there  is  also 

R  that  is  the  vigorous  utterance  of  uncultured  wit,  that  fills  a  gap 

in  the  language  and  mounts  ultimately  to  the  highest  places. 

A is  worse  than ,  because  it  bears  the  ineffaceable  stamp 

of  ignorance. 

SOCIALISM  (page  445) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  aocimtiamf    What  term  do  many  of  its  advocates  prefer  f     2. 
*  What  is  eommuniMmf  anarchunnf 

EXAMPLES 
in  its  full  sense  means  the  abolition  of  inheritance,  the  abolition 


of  the   family,  the  abolition  of  nationalities,   the  abolition   of  religion,   the 
abolition  of  property. 

,  in  some  modified  form,  is  steadily  making  its  way  among  think- 
ing men  under  the  guise  of  cooperation. 

is  the  offspring  of  sore  hearts  and   shallow  brains.      It  is  the 

wisdom    of    the   man    who    burned   down    his    house   because    his    chimney 
imoked. 

SPONTANEOUS  (page  447) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  When  is  anything  properly  said  to  be  gpontaneouaf  voluntary  f  inrolun 
iaryt     2.    How   do   voluntary    and    involuntary    compare    with    each 
other?  both  with  apofUan^outf 

EXAMPLES 

is  opposed  to  reflective.     Those  operations  of  mind  whirh   ^r** 

BontinuaDy    going    on    without    any    effort    or    intention    on    eur    part    are 
9pontan€9Wi, 

No  action  that  is  not  has  any  merit. 


■P7 


SPY  (page  447) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  In  what  are  the  »n  and  the  9e<nU  aliket  2.  In  what  do  the7  differl  S. 
What  are  their  respectiTe  rigfata  in  eaaa  of  eapioret  4.  What  ii  to 
^miuaty  f 

EXAMPLES 

A  daring of  General  Stnart  made  hit  way  to  mj  qnarten,  ud 

informed  me  that  General  Imboden  had  planned  an  attack  npon  the  town. 

I  had  grown  uneasy  in  regard  to  the  disjointed  litaatlon  of  oar  arnj 

and,  to  inform  myself  of  what  was  going  on,  determined  to  send  a 

into  the  enemy's  lines. 


STATE,  V.  (page  449) 


QUESTIONS 
1.  From  what  is  tUAe  deriyedf  What  does  it  mean!  2.  What  is  tlis  ii<- 
nificanee  of  tUMtif  What  element  is  prominent  in  this  wordf  S. 
What  is  the  relatiye  force  of  aflrm  and  cMMrtf  OMtvtraUf  anrf 
a»9uft  4.  What  does  o|lrm  signify  in  legal  nse,  and  how  doei  it 
differ  from  Bwarf  6.  What  is  it  to  certify  f  6.  What  does  vindkit* 
signify! 

EXAMPLES 

The  first  condition  of  intelligent  debate  is  that  the  question  be  dearly 
ed. 


We that  the  sciences  dispose  themselves  round  two  great  sxes  of 

ihought,  parallel  and  not  unrelated,  yet  distinct — the  natural  sdenees  beU 
together  by  the  one,  the  moral  by  the  other. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  anything  of  that  of  which  it 

•knows  nothing. 

STORM  (page  450) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  essential  meaning  of  Hormf    S.  What  is  a  temp^tf 

EXAMPLES 

The is  hard  at  hand  will  sweep  away 

Thrones,  churches,  ranks,  traditions,  customs,  marrisge. 
Were   any   considerable  mass  of  air  to  be   suddenly  transferred  tron 
'beyond  the  tropics  to  the  equator,  the  difference  of  the  rotatory  TdocHy 
proper  to  the  two  situations  would  be  so  great  as  to  produce  not  merelf  > 
wind,  but  a  — ^  of  the  most  destructire  riolence. 

STORY  (page  451) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  a  Horyf   Is  it  true  or  false  f     2.  What  is  an  Mi^edeCsf  a  air* 
rmHv0  or  narration  t 
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EXAMPLES 

There  era ,  common  to  the  different  bruiohea  of  the  Aryan  itoek. 

.    .    .  They   are   ancient   Aryan   ,   .    .    .  older   than   the   OdyiMy» 

elder  than  the  diaperdon  of  the  Aryan  race. 

■  are  relations  of  detached,  intereating  particulara. 
Fairy  a  haTe  for  children  an  inexhanatible  eharm. 

SUBJECTIVE  (page  452) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  What  ia  the  meaninf  of  tubiectiv^t  of  obj0eH9$t  2.  How  are  thea» 
worda  iHnatrated  in  the  oaae  of  a  mountain!  8.  What  mattera  are 
purely  tubjeetiv^f  4.  What  matters  are  purely  objeetivBt  5.  What 
ia  meant  by  aaying  that  an  author  haa  a  ntbjectivt  or  an  obisetiv4 
atylef 

EXAMPLES 
Subject,  therefore,  denotes  the  mind  itself;  and ,  that  which  be- 
longs to,  or  proeeeds  from,  the  thinking  subject.     Object  is  a  term  for  that 

about  which  the  knowing  subject  is  conversant,   .    .    .   while means 

that  which  belongs  to,  or  proceeds  from,  the  object  known,  and  not  from 
the  subject  knowing;  and  thus  denotes  what  is  real,  in  opposition  to  what 
is  ideal, — ^what  exists  in  nature,  in  contrast  to  what  exists  merely  in  the 
thought  of  the  individuaL 

SUGGESTION  (page  454) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  In  what  way  does  tuggettion  bring  a  matter  before  the  mindf     2.  What 
ia  an  hUimmtiont  a  khUt    3.  What  are  the  apeeial  diaracteriatica  of 
imimuUion  and  innuendo  f 

EXAMPLES 
Behold  in  the  bloom  of  applea. 
And  the  yiolets  in  the  sward, 

A  of  the  old,  lost  beauty 

Of  the  garden  of  the  Lord  I 

Time  is  truly  the  comforter,  at  once  lessening  the  tendency  to of 

images  of  sorrow,  and  softening  that  very  sorrow  when  the  images  arise. 

An  is  cowardly  because  it  can  seldom  be  directly   answered, 

and  the  one  who  makes  it  can  always  retreat  behind  an  assumed  miscon- 
struction of  his  words;  but  the ia  the  stab  in  the  back,  sneaking  as 

it  ia  malicioua. 

SUPERNATURAL  (page  455) 

QUESTIONS 
1.  What  is  the  original  meaning  of  tupernaturdlt  of  preternatural  f  2. 
What  is  commonly  Implied  in  the  use  of  preternatural  f  8.  In  what 
aenae  do  some  hold  a  miracle  to  be  eupematuralt  What  descriptive 
term  would  others  prefer?  4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  euperhwmanf 
In  what  secondary  sense  is  it  often  used? 
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EXAMPLES 

It  WBB  something  altogether  ,  as  when  Ood  said,  "Left  there  be 

light,"   and  there  was  light 

With  an  imagination  of  intense  Tividness  and  activity,  Choite 

was  as  practical  aa  the  most  sordid  capitalist  that  erer  became  an  "ineirn*- 
ftion  of  fat  diTidends." 

SUPPORT  (page  456) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  do  8vpport  and  suHain  alike  signify?  2.  How  does  nutain  inrpMi 
support  in  meaning  and  force?  3.  What  is  the  force  and  nse  of  he» 
in  this  connection?  4.  What  is  it  to  tnaintomt  6.  How  doei  maw- 
tain  compare  with  support  as  to  fulness  and  as  to  dignity?  6.  Wliat 
is  it  to  propf    What  is  the  limit  upon  the  meaning  of  this  word? 

EXAMPLES 

And  Cain  said.  My  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  

Yon  take  my  house  when  you  do  take  the  prop 

That  doth  my  house. 

Can    a    soul    like   mine, 
Dnus*d  to  power,  and  form'd  for  humbler  scenes, 

— the  splendid  miseries  of  greatness? 

While  less  expert,  though  stronger  far, 
The  Gael ed  unequal  war. 

SUPPOSE   (page  456) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  it  to  suppose  f  2.  How  does  eonjeeturs  differ  from  svppoff^ 
3.  What  does  think  signify  in  the  sense  here  considered?  How  doti 
it  compare  with  conjecture  or  suppose  f 

EXAMPLES 

Newton ed  that  if  the  earth  were  to  be  so  composed  m  to  If 

absolutely  without  pores,  its  dimensions  might  not  exceed  a  cubic  inch. 
Let  it  nei  be ed  that  principles  and  opinions  always  go  together. 

SYNONYMOUS  (page  457) 

QUESTIONS 

1.   Are  there  any  synonymous  words  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  termf    2. 
What  is  meant  by  synonymous  words?     3.  What  are  the  two  common- 
faults  with  reference  to  syivonymous  words  or  synonyms t 

EXAMPLES 

The  great  source  of  a  loose  style  is  the  injudicious  use  of  those  wordt 
termed  , 

Te  rala^  with  fitting  obseryances,  over  the  ruins  of  the  historic  fortress 

[Sumter]  Cke flag  which  had  wared  over  it  during  its  first  beobtrd- 

ment. 
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SYSTEM  (page  458) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  ord«r,  im  th«  tente  here  contideredf  2.  What  does  method  de- 
note? 8.  What  is  a  tyttemt  4.  To  what  does  numner  refer?  6. 
To  what  does  regularity  apply?  6.  Can  there  be  order  withoat  regu- 
larity  or  regularity  without  order,  and  how? 

EXAMPLES 

If  this  be  madness,  there  is in  it 

A  it  ...   an   organized   body   of  truth,   or  truths  arranged 

under  one  and  the  same  idea,  which  idea  is  as  the  life  or  soul  which  as- 
similates all  those  truths. 


TEACH  (page  461) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  it  to  ^socA  f  2.  How  does  inetruet  surpass  teach  in  signification  f 
S.  What  secondary  sense  has  inetrucif  4.  What  is  the  full  meaning 
of  educate f  6.  What  is  it  to  traint  6.  To  what  is  train  oommonly 
applied  where  educate  could  not  well  be  used?  7.  What  is  it  to 
discipline  t  8.  What  does  nurture  signify,  and  how  does  it  compare 
with  educate  t 

EXAMPLES 

Plato  returned  to  Athens  and  began  to  ;   like  his  master,   he 

without  money  and  without  price. 

For  the  most  effective  mechanical  work  both  mind  and  hand  must  be 
— — ed  in  childhood. 


The  Highlanders  flocking  to  him  from  all  quarters,  though  iU-armed,  and 

Worse ed,  made  him  undervalue  any  enemy  who,  he  thought,  was  yel 

to  encounter  him. 


TERM    (page  462) 

QUi;STIONS 

i.  What  is  the  literal  meaning  of  termf  2.  Is  this  meaning  retained  in  the 
figurative  uses  of  the  word?  8.  What  are  the  artieUe  of  a  contract? 
the  terme  of  a  contract?  4.  What  is  a  condition f  6.  What  is  a  term 
in  the  logical  sense?  8.  How  does  term  in  ordinary  use  compare  with 
wofd,  ewpreseion,  or  phraeef 

EXAMPLES 

For  beauty's  acme  hath  a as  brief 

As  the  wave's  poise  before  it  break  in  pearL 
Bat  what  are  these  moral  sermons  [of  Seneca]  ?  s,  nothing  but 


The  very  miser  is  a  confession  of  the  misery  which   attends 

mvarloe. 
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TERSE  (page  463) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  it  the  meaning  of  skoti  or  brief  f  S.  What  ia  the  deriTatioa  ud 
meaning  of  eonei»€t  of  eondeiuedf  of  eomp4ndiou9f  S.  What  ii  tkt 
deriTation  and  meaning  of  auceinetf  of  ter^t  4.  What  ia  tht  foree 
of  Bummaryf     5.  What  ia  a  MtUentiovt  rtylet  a  i^kv  ntteraaeef 

EXAMPLES 
With  all  hit  lucidity  of  statement,  Hamilton  waa  not  always . 


In  most  cases  it  will  be  fonnd  that  the  Victorian  idiom  is  dearer,  hoi 

less  than  the  corresponding  Elisabethan  idiom  which  It  has  n^ 

planted! 

TESTIMONY  (page  463) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  testimony  f     2.  How  does  it  compare  with  evideneef    S.  Hov 
'  does  a  dspoHlion  differ  from  an  afid4ivUf 

EXAMPLES 

The  word ^  in  leg^  acceptation,  includes  all  the  meant  hj  whidi 

Any  alleged  matter  of  fact,  the  truth  of  which  is  submitted  to  us  for  in- 
Testigation,  is  established  or  disproTed. 

As  to  the  fruits  of  Sodom,   fair  without,   full  of   ashea  within,  I  u« 

nothing  of  them,  though  from  the  — : we  have,  something  of  this  kiod 

has  been  produced. 

TIME  (page  465) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  To  what  do  sequence  and  eueceeeion  apply!  8.  What  does  Ume  denote f 
How  is  it  coBceived  of  with  reference  to  events!  S.  How  do  ^retio^ 
and  euceeeeion  compare  with  timet 

EXAMPLES 

Every  event  remembered  is  remembered  as  having  happened  in 

past.  This  gives  us  the  idea  in  the  concrete,  .  .  .  We  can  now,  bf  a 
process  of  abstraction,   separate  the  — >  from  the  event,  and  we  hsre 

the  abstract  idea  of  time. 

The  of  each  earthquake  is  measured  generally  only  by  seeondi, 

or  even  parts  of  a  second. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  our  idea  of  is  founded  upoB  U>e 

conscious of  sensations  and  ideas  in  our  own  minda. 


TOOL  (page  466) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  a  toelf  2.  How  does  instrument  compare  in  meaning  with  i^^ 
3.  What  special  tools  are  ordinarily  called  ifnstrumentst  4.  What  i< 
an  implement  f    6.  What  is  a  %UensU1   In  what  special  relations  is  t^ 


mrd  DMdl  t.  What  ti  ui  mptHanett  Haw  data  ifH''""  acaipBrr 
with  t»lf  T.  Wluit  l>  a  nMkaiiimr  ■.  W1i>t  li  ■  iMdkiiH  1>  thr 
DUit  (unti  MiHl  in  tba  l«hnieBl  aod  eommon  u*l  B.  What  la 
an  tfratutt  10.  Which  at  th«M  wordi  hava  flcoratlTt  naat  tl- 
Baw  ar*  4iwlmaun(  and  ImI  contraat«4  in  IcimtlTa  sai  I 
XZAHPLS8 
Tha  ttma  li  M>mlB(  whta  tba  a  a(  bvabandrj  ahall  aopplant  tha 

Hlx  aalt  and  aand,  and  It  ahall  pnnls  the  wiaiit  of  mn,  with  hll  mar* 
atual a,  to  aefarala  aH  the  sralu  of  land  tnm  alt  tha  fralu  of 


TOPIC  (page  468) 

QUXBTIOHS 
L  ftMa  what  la  tapte  darlTad,  and  with  what  meaalnf  I   S.  Hvw  la  ftiMtten 
oaed  in  a  aimilar  aenta,  aad  wb<rl    3.  Ii  the  ceseral  tubini  ar  Iktmt 
praparir  knowD  m  the  lapiet  To  what  la  that  name  mara  approptiatalr 

EXAMPLES 

Mj  (alhar  .  .  .  atwaTi  took  care  to  itart  aona  inienlooa  w  Baelnl 
of  dlaeonrae,  which  mlcht  tend  to  ImpTcne  the  nlnd*  of  U*  oUUnn. 

0>a  ot  tha  moM  Inportanl  rnlH  In  a  dellbaratiTa  aaaaBbly  1^  (hat 
•TBIT  apaaker  ih^  ipaak  (o  the . 

na  af  tha   Iliad  li   not  the  war  o{  Tn>7,   bat  the   wrath   of 

A«kIIlaB  exiilbitad  dnrinc  and  In  connaetion  with  tha  war  of  Tntj. 

TRANSACT,  TRANSACTION  (pige  469) 

X.  Baw  doai  (rannet  differ  from  dot     B.  How  doe*  trntiaet  dU!«r  tran 
tn*t  and  ntiiatialiT     3.  How  doea  txiTOtlala  eompaTe  with  tnair     4. 
How  da  (ronaooKDiM  differ  from  fracstdlnrit 
EXAUPLEB 
Ja  the  flrM  Pariiameot  ot  Jame*  the  Hnaa  ot  Commona  refnaad  lOr  th» 

BrM  time  to  bnrinrii  on  a  Sunday. 

na  traalr  ot  paaca  that  cloiad  the  war  o(  1BI3  had  bean  aliaadr 

bafora  tha  battla  ot  Hew  Orleani  wat  fonght. 

Abt  dirastion  of  Chrlit  or  any  direction  or  act  ot  hli  apoatlai  raapaeUni 

the  of  bnaineia  In  tbi  church,  ii  blading  opon  ve,  volaaa  aneh  dl- 

Taattea  or  aot  waa  fnmnded  upon  peculiar  circnnitaBcei  than  aKiatinff. 

TRANSIENT  (page  470) 

QCEBTIOMe 
1,  What  la  the  dertialion  of  Iraiuitnt  and  Iratuaeryt 
•mt   differ   fai    iicnlBca 
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Tcnial _^ ^_ 

tinotiye  meaninf  of  Umporaryf  4.  From  what  U  ephtmerml  deriTed, 
and  with  whai  Mnaef  6.  How  does  tphsmerwl  differ  from  trmtint 
or  transUorgt  6.  What  doea  ephsm^rai  suggert  betldea  brerity  of 
time?  7.  What  U  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  fugitive t  8.  Wkat 
ia  the  dittinetiTe  meaning  of  €vanswo€fUf 

EXAMPLES 

Mirth  ia  short  and  ,  cheerfulnets  fixed  and  permanent 

Neither  gratitude  nor  revenge  had  any  share  in  determining  his  [Charki 
II/sl  course;  for  never  was  there  a  mind  on  which  both  services  sad  in- 
juries left  such  faint  and  impressions. 

A chairman  is  conmionly  appointed  at  the  opening  of  a  meetinc 

to  conduct  proceedings  till  a  permanent  presiding  oAoer  shall  be  elected. 


UNION  (page  471) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  unity  t  8.  What  ia  uniont  3.  How  are  unity  and  urjion  con- 
trasted f  4.  When  may  unity  be  predicated  of  that  which  is  made  op 
of  parts  t 

EXAMPLES 

Behold  hew  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  togetber 


m 


Out  of  the  — ~-— ~  of  Roman  and  Teutonic  elements  arose  the  modem 
world  of  Europe. 


UTILITY  (page  472) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  From  what  is  utUity  derived,  and  what  is  its  primary  meaning!  2.  How 
is  utUity  discriminated  from  %tse  and  usefulnetsf  3.  What  ii  tbe  de- 
rivation and  primary  meaning  of  expediency?  4.  How  are  expedie*nf 
and  utility  used  as  regards  moral  action!  Which  is  the  inferior  word 
in  such  use!  6.  How  does  policy  in  such  use  compare  with  esft- 
dieney   and   utility  f 

EXAMPLES 

Principle  is  ever  my  motto,  not  . 

Two  words  form  the  key  of  the  Baconian  doctrine, and  progreia 

The  ancient  philosophy  disdained  to  be  useful,  and  was  content  to  be  sU- 
tlonary. 

Justice  itself  is  the  great  standing of  civil  society,  and  any  de- 

psrture  from  it,  under  any  circumstances,  rests  under  the  suspicion  of  beisf 
no  at  all. 

The  fundamental  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  ,  in  all  its  modi- 
fications is  that  taken  by  Dr.  Reid,  viz.,   "that  agreeableness  and  

are  not  moral  conceptions,  nor  have  they  any  connection  with  morality. 
What  a  man  does  merely  because  it  is  agreeable  is  not  virtue." 


^33  union 
venial 

VACANT  (page  473) 

QUESTIONS 

WliAt  ii  the  meaning  of  tmpty  t  of  vaetmt  f  2.  To  what  doea  vaeant  eepe* 
daily  refer  f  8.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  trnpty  house  and 
a  vaemnt  hontef  4.  What  is  the  difference  in  difnity  between  the  two 
wordsf  6.  What  is  the  signifieanoe  of  void  and  dmtoidf  6.  What 
does  vftte  imply?     7.  In  what  senae  ia  vaeu&ui  used! 

EXAMPLES 

heads  console  with sonnd. 

The  watch-dog's  Toice  that  bay'd  the  whispering  wind 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  mind. 

VENAL  (page  474) 

QUESTIONS 

^Vem  what  is  venal  derived,  and  with  what  meaning!  m0rc€naryf  hin- 
lingf     2.  Hew  are  mercenary  and  venal  discriminated  from  hireUngf 

BXAMBLES 

The  dosing  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  may  be  termed  the 

of  American  politics.     Never  before  has  legislation  been  so  universally, 
mserupulendy,  and  unblushingly  for  sale. 
The  bedy  pt  Greeks,  immortalised  under  the  name  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 

.   though  embarking  on  a  foreign  service,  were  by  no  means 

^asts,  or  even  men  of  extreme  poverty. 

It  is  net  the  hire,  but  the  working  only  for  the  hire  that  makes  the 

• 

VENERATION  (page  476) 

QUESTIONS 

By  what  qualities  is  awe  inspired!  2.  What  elements  are  present  and 
what  lacking  ia  awet  3.  What  is  dread  and  by  what  aroused!  4. 
How  do  reverence  and  veneration  differ  from  awe  or  dread  f  5.  How 
does  adoration  compare  with  veneration  f 

EXAMPLES 

Man  craves  an  object  of  ;  and  if  not  supplied  with  that  which 

1  has  appointed,  will  take  what  offers. 

The  Italian  climate  robs  age  of  its  ,  and  makea  it  looK  newer 

n  it  is. 

VENIAL  (page  477) 

QUESTIONS 

From  what  is  venM  derived,  and  what  does  it  signify!  2.  How  does 
vonial  compare  with  pardonable  f  3.  How  doea  exciuahlo  differ  from 
tha  above  wordsf  4.  What  very  different  word  is  sometimes  co** 
founded  with  venial  f 
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TJrtnc 

BXAMPLB8 

Theft  on  the  part  of  a  ttarring  man  it  ono  of  tho  aoak  ( 

offvnaei. 

Under  all  the  clreamttanoea,  the  error  was  ^. 


VERACITY  (page  477) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  I>o  truth  and  verity  apply  to  thought  and  speedi  or  to  pertonaf  S.  Tp 
what  doec  veraeity  appljt  truihftUnutaf  8.  Into  what  two  cUmm 
may  the  words  in  this  gronp  of  synonyms  be  diTided,  and  what  wordi 
will  be  found  in  each  claast 

EXAMPLES 

On  a  certain  confidence  in  the of  mankind  is  founded  m  and 

of  the  knowledfe  on  which  we  constantly  depend,  that^  without  tt^  tbt 
whole  system  of  human  things  would  go  into  confusion. 

If  all  the  world  and  Ioto  were  young. 

And in  every  shepherd's  tongue. 

These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  more 

To  Utc  with  thee  and  be  thy  loTe. 

VIRTUE  (page  480) 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  prominent  idea  in  virtue  f  2.  How  does  yoodnem  differ 
from  virtue f  3.  Of  what  relations  are  kensHy  and  probity  used?  1 
How  ii  HoneHy  used  in  a  sense  higher  than  the  commerdslf  5. 
What,  in  the  full  sense,  is  integrity  t  6.  What  is  honor  t  7.  What  is 
purity  t  dutyf  8.  What  do  rectitude  and  riyhteoutnese  denote  f  <• 
To  what  does  uprightneee  especially  refer?     10.  What  is  virtuoumuttf 

EXAMPLES 
is  the  fruit  of  exertion ;  it  supposes  conquest  of  temptatloB. 


In  seeing  that  a  thing  is  right,  we  see  at  the  same  time  that  it  ia  oor 
to  do  it. 


It  is  true  that is  the  best  policy ;  but  if  this  bo  the  motive  of 

honest  dealing,  there  is  no  real . 

Where  is  that  chastity  of that  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound  t 


I 


I 
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1,   addict4d    

t*  

I,  Innnttv    

tkt    

I,  abtufutitn  . . . . 

rut,"'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

la,  rriBihuU    

:,  rtfter   

I,   primfvai    

■ain 

t.  pUntilul 

d,   mulU    

Ltlooed,    pnvlovt 
led,   ptnimu    . , , 


■brofata,  abeUtk  . 
abrupt,  bhif  .  -  ■  - 


abMDt,   otirfraetMl    . 

InHnflf'  ■.'.■.'.■.■.■.■- 

T'T/itt 

P""     

abaoliilkiD,    pardm. 


aoeident 
asent 
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PAGE 

meeident    24 

Katard   275 

acclaim,    praise    876 

acclamation,  prawe    876 

accommodate,    adapt    29 

accommodation,   compromiie    .  167 

accompaniment,    appendage  79 

circumstance    158 

accompany,    follow     250 

accomplice,  acceeeory    23 

aaeoeiate,  n 91 

accompliBh,   attain    99 

do    198 

transact  469 

accomplished,    polite     872 

skilfuL    442 

accomplishment,  act 27 

end,  n 214 

accord,  v.,  agree 42 

accord,   n.,  harmony    ....  271 

accordance,  harmony   271 

accordingly,   therefore    464 

accost,    address,   v 38 

account,  v.,  cedctilate 186 

history   281 

reason,  n 403 

record    405 

report    412 

story     451 

accountability,  duty    207 

accountable,    responsible    ....  415 

accouterments,  arms 83 

caparison     140 

accredited,   authentic    103 

accumulate,   amass 60 

accurate,   perfect    362 

accuse,    arraign    84 

accustomed,  addicted    32 

usxtal     472 

acerb,   hitter    122 

acerbity,  acrimony   26 

acetous,    hitter    122 

ache,    pain    354 

achieve,  attain 99 

do     198 

get    262 

succeed     454 

achievement,  act 27 

end,   n 214 

victory   479 

work   487 

acid,   hitter    122 

acidulated,    hUter    122 

acidulouR,  hitter 122 

acknowledge,  avoir 105 

confess 170 

acknowledgment,    apology    ...  75 


PAOI 

aequaintanes     2$ 

knowledge   811 

aoquiesoe,  agree   43 

acquire,    altain     99 

gst 28S 

purchase    S9S 

acquit,    absolve     16 

pardon,  v 855 

acquittal,  pardon,  n 856 

acrid,  hUter IM 

acrimonious,    litter    129 

morose     8S5 

acrimony     26 

enm^y 218 

act,  V,,  transact    469 

att,  n 27 

exercise    189 

motion    836 

trans€iction    467 

action,    act    27 

battle    114 

behavior    119 

exercise    229 

morose 836 

operation   851 

transaction    469 

work    487 

active 28 

aUrt 47 

alive     49 

indiutrious    299 

nimble    844 

activity,  alacrity 46 

exercise    229 

actor,   agent    41 

cause     146 

actual,  real 402 

actualize,  do    198 

actuate,  infiuence   800 

acumen    28 

acute,  astute  94 

sagacious    427 

acutenesR,  acumen    .'. 28 

adage,  proverb    892 

adapt   29 

adapted,     adequate     84 

fit      246 

add     82 

append     78 

attach     95 

addendum,    appendage     79 

addicted     82 

addition,    appendage    79 

address,   v 36 

appeal    T7 

address,    n 84 

epeeeh    446 
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346 
35 
288 
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29 

238 
81 

220 

lOS 

Sfl 

475 

442 

34 
192 
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41 

83 

.dvu. 

'Sir 
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vUlvrv     

472 

tfu)     

C  attmehwunt    

wBtb.    batlU    

illrrlslian,    hupocrirg 

28B 

BBrctiDn,  ja'achmrnl    . 

fTie«d>hlp    

267 

B.    Km    

alBdsTit.    oatk    

268 
848 

Bffiliutv.  oinifval*,  v.   . 

■nrrn.  alUg,   

"■  IS^'"" 

488 

t,    vftXA/uI     

SS'ii;;""!.;::: 

•fft«T.   /•»*    

■Sriiht,  «.,  trigUen    . 

4lfrigbt.  n,  olam  .... 

/«ir  

2E8 

.  prai-    

2S8 

t'.'.'.W'.'." '.'.['. '.'.'. 

afraid    

882 

WBt,   pnarrH    
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BB 

JWIOK      

VDMlic  fkiptie  . . 

168 
18S 

4B 

«1I»»       

t^.:::::. 

STfl 

dlljr,  ..,  M»efa«.  v. 

■Hy,    n,.    OiMHMrv    

««^'.  » 

.ll*r,   chlngt.   V 

■Uentlon,  ekatigt.  n.    

pnttivM    

Bflo 

IK 

■lnniKd,   o/rald    ... 

106 

prrpUiiiv    

amensMc,  daeiU   

305 

omcDdi.    «Bfln|     

•limenl.   /ood    

asi 

amid     
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■Uniik^    

"»     

ronton,  n.   

amid    

•mU    

Vol     '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

mttrtalH   

•,  oHfe*  

aMd'emtnt"... 

rt*alit(t*n    . . . 

k  «th 

•••    ....'.'. 

(TdOn,    TtfTOOf     , 

■.,  bnMtk    .... 

Ma'»  ".'.','.'.'.'.'.'. 
U  Mn    

B,    aUcrUt '..'.'. 

* '.'.'.'.'.'.- 

A    ..... . ... .'. . 

Wi(*fV    

iM   

•d     

«,   "absJitk"!!.'! 
ndMd     

i/nnl    

ge,    ■tsnlnollAn 
itolM    

il     

II,  BtMirrf 


»PP«11»tiMI 


■olagoDlm,    anUpaOig     T> 

timitv    318 

antagonbt,  tntmn    317 

■ntaCOBiitlc.    odvirH     89 

■BlandiDt,  n.,  rouH 14S 

VTtetdmt    STB 

prn<#H*     SB3 

•tOieirat* Tl 

abU»   » 

pTtvnt SSI 

antMfanm     Tl 

antipathy     T3 

haini    STS 

uitlqoUtd.   ■nHfiH    n 

ebiaUtt     MS 

eU    8B0 

■MfflM     T9 

old    BSO 

ettn     141 

■uioni,    </r*M    40 

•ny,    «i«r»    3SB 

apalk^    T4 

lupidOg     491 

apcrtara.    eaNly 14T 

prtrtri     8BS 

,    riMWtMt    41» 

4|»l<i(tia  tor,  paOMt    SM 

tptOagaa,    fetlan    348 

apeUm    TG 

iifnut    isa 

.pDd.i*.  hiTiiii- 378 

jipolhrgm.    provtrb     308 

ippil.    Iriffklm    3Bg 

■ppilUnc.    attfid    108 

mppintui,    tssi    ttt 

•pparel,    dr«M    104 

apparni     78 

ci*"-     181 

evUtnt     gsB 

■»••'    TT 

"*     M 

■ppail  to,  addrin,  v U 

apptar     TS 

■ppHr>B««    or    HBbUaBo   at, 

h«Te.    apuar    T« 

*ppc>ruce,  air    44 

■pp»ue.    aOair    SO 

■ppiDattoB,    OMM     Sia 


append 
attack 
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append     

add    

attach    

appendage 

appendix,   appendage 
appetence,  appetite   . 

desire 

appetite      

deeire 

applaud,    admire 


PAtiB 

78 

32 

100 

79 

79 

80 

. 190 

80 

190 

37 

applause,    praise     876 

appliance,     tool     466 

application,    exercise    229 

industry     299 

appbj     80 

adapt     29 

aUot     54 

appeal     77 

attach    95 

devote    191 

fix 247 

apply    for,    ask    90 

apply  to,  address,   v 38 

ask     90 

appoint,    ailot    54 

apportion     82 

apportion     82 

aUot    54 

devote    191 

api>osite,    fit    246 

appreciate,    esteem,    v 223 

apprehend,     anticipate     71 

arrest     88 

catch     146 

perceive     861 

apprehension,     alarm     47 

anticipation     71 

aiuciety      73 

fear      238 

idea     287 

knowledge      311 

apprehensive,  afraid 40 

apprised,    consious    173 
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reciprocate,   requite    415 

recital,  history   281 

story    451 

recite,  quote   898 

recklessneBS,   temerity    461 

reckon,   ealculute    186 

recognition,   knowledye    811 

recognize,  confess 170 

discern    196 

recollection,   memory    327 

recompense,  pay,  n 859 

requite     415 

reward     422 

reconciliation,   propitiation    .  .  890 

recondite,  latent 814 

mysterious     887 

record    405 

character 158 

history 281 

report    412 

ptory 451 

recover    406 

recreate,  entertain    218 

recreation,  entertainment  ....  219 

rest    416 

recruit,   recover    406 

rectify,   amend    63 
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virtue     ...  480 
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alleviate     53 

check    155 

conquer    172 
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redundancy,    circumlocution.  .  157 
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refer,  allude    56 

appeal    77 
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refine,   chasten    155 
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refinement    406 

faUary    233 

reflect,   deliberate    185 

reflection,   reproof    418 

reform,   amend    63 

refractory,  obstinate 848 

rebellious 404 

restive    417 

refrain,  cecwe    149 

keep     810 
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refulgent,  bright 129 
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refute    40t 

regain,    recover    406 

regal,   royal    425 

regard,  v.,  esteem,  v 223 

look   820 

love    821 

regard,   n.,   eMaehment 97 

esteem,  n 223 

friendship    257 

regeneration,  change,  n 152 

regimen,  food 251 

register,   history    281 

record    405 

regret,  grief 266 

mourn    836 

repentance 412 

regular,    continual    175 

normal     344 

ustud 472 

regularity,   system    458 

regulation,  lav> 815 

rehearsal,   report    412 

reign,  govern   265 

reign  over,  govern 265 

reject,    renounce    411 

rejection,  abnegation    11 

happy 270 

rejoicing,  happiness 268 

happy     270 

rejoinder,    answer    70 

relation,   analogy    66 

report    412 

story    451 
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relentless,   severe    435 
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reliance,  faith 282 
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religion    408 

relinquish,  abandon 8 

surrender    457 
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reluctant    409 

remain,  abide   9 

remains,    body    125 

trace    468 

remark 409 

remarkable,   rare    400 

remembrance,  memory 327 

reminiscence,  memory    827 

remission,  pardon,  n.    856 

remissness,    neglect    842 

remit,  pardon,  v 855 

remnant,  trace   418 
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PAGS 

Tanity,  egotigm 210 

pride    384 

Tanquish,   beat    115 

conquer   172 

▼apid,  vain 474 

Tariable,  fickle    242 

▼ariant,  heterogeneoue 277 

Tariation,  change,  n 152 

difference 194 

yariety,  change,  n 152 

difference 194 

Tarious,  heterogeneous 277 

vary,  change,  v 151 

fluctuate 249 

▼ast«  large 813 

▼aunt,   ostentation    852 

vaunting,  ostentation 852 

veer,  fluctuate 249 

change,  v 151 

wander 481 

vehemence,  enthusiasm 220 

vehement,  eager 207 

veU,  hide 278 

palliate 854 

venal    474 

venerable,  old 850 

venerate 475 

admire   87 

veneration    476 

vengeance,  revenge 419 

venial 477 

venture,   hazard    275 

venturesome,   brave    127 

venturesomenesB,  temerity   .  . .  461 

veracity 477 

verbal 478 

verbiage,  circumlocution    ....  157 

diction 193 

verbose,  garrulous 259 

verbosity,  circumlocution   ....  157 

verdant,   rustic 426 

verge,  boundary    126 

veritable,  authentic 103 

real    402 

verity,  veracity 477 

vernacular,  language 312 

versatile,  fickls 242 

verse,   meter   828 

poetry    372 

vestige,   trace   468 

vestmenta,  dress 204 

vesture,  dress 204 

vex,  affront 89 

vexation,  anger 67 

chagrin    151 

▼iands,  food   251 

vibrate,  shake 436 
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viee,  sin 439 

vicious,  criminal 178 

restive    417 

vioiousnesa,  sin 439 

vicissitude,  change,  n 152 

victimise,  abtise 30 

victory 479 

victuals,  food    351 

view,  look 820 

vigilance,   care    141 

vigilant    479 

alert 47 

vigorous,   active    28 

healthy 275 

severe 435 

vile,   brutish    181 

criminal 178 

vilify,  abuse    20 

slander    442 

villany,  abomination 12 

vindicate,  avenge    104 

vindication,  apology 75 

violate,  abuse   20 

violent,  fierce 244 

virile,  masculine 82!) 

virtue 4tf  0 

justice    309 

virtuous,   tnnocent    804 

pure 395 

virtu ousness,  virtue   480 

virulence,  acrimony    28 

virulent,  bitter    122 

viscid,    adhesive    86 

viscous,   adhesivs    86 

visible,  evident 226 

physical 366 

vision,  dream   203 

visionary,  fanciful   286 

vain 474 

visit,  avenge 104 

visitation,    misfortune    811 

vitiate,  defile 184 

vituperate,  abuse    30 

vivacious,    alive    49 

vivacity,  alacrity 46 

vocabulary,    diction    198 

language    812 

vocal,  verbal 478 

vocation,   bvjnness    183 

vociferate,  call 138 

void,  abyes 20 

vacant    478 

vow,   oath    346 

voyage,  journey    807 

vulgarism,   slang    448 

vulgarity,   slang    448 

wages,  pay,  n 859 
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iinticipation,  62.  191. 
antipathy,  80,  98,  224. 
anxiety,  74. 
apathetic,  208,  805. 
apathy,  46,  74. 
apocryphal,  103. 
apparent,  315. 
appear,  14. 
applaud,    20,    165,    169, 

347,  416. 
applause,  414. 
apply    (syn.   for   attach), 

95. 
appointment,  25. 
appreciation,  13. 
appreciative,  141. 
approbation,  414. 
appropriate,  48,   55. 
approval,    13,    367,    412, 

414. 
approve.     9,     189,     165, 

169.  347.  415. 
approving.   141. 
apropos,  48. 
arbitrary,  416. 
archetype,  207. 
argument,  285. 
armistice,   114. 
urousc,  51,  418. 
orray,   198. 
arrive.  14. 
arrogance.  335. 
arrogant.  326,  370. 
artful,   139. 
artificial,  339. 
artlessnei's,  89. 
ascertain,  457. 
ascetic,  206. 
assent.  347. 
assert.  4,  412. 
asfiprtion.   11. 
assist.   110. 
assistance,  295. 
assistant,  387. 
assisting,   39. 
association,  419. 
assort,  198,  333. 
assumed,  339. 
assuming,  326. 
assumption.  335. 
assurance.    47.    74,    191, 

202.   275,   885,   880. 
assure,    102. 
assured.  378. 
astoniMhment.  71. 
astuteness.   289. 
atheism.  409. 
attnch,   128. 


attainment.  289. 
attendant,  157. 
attentive,  19. 
attraction,  72. 
audacious,  41. 
augment,  58,  281. 
august,  368. 
auspicious,  39. 
austere,  870. 
austerity,  144. 
authority,  421. 
authorize,  12,  389. 
auxiliary,  887. 
avaricious,  261. 
averse,  33. 

aversion,  46,  80,  98,  224. 
avoid.  9,  33.  91,  306. 
avoidance,  44. 
avow,  279,  412. 
away  from,  65. 
awkward.  116,  118,  162, 

247,  373,  442. 
awkwardness,     34,     208, 

376. 
axiom,  235,  424. 
bachelorhood,  828. 
bad,  362. 
baffle,  7,  200. 
balmy.  124. 
barbarism,  407. 
barbarity,   121,   368. 
bareness,  204. 
barter.  895. 
base.  106,  280. 
baseless,   103. 
bashfulness.       94,       210, 

211.  297,  366. 
battle.  168,  272. 
be,  78. 
be  bom,  194. 
be  certain,  real,  or  true, 

78. 
be  deaf  to,  819. 
be  defeated,  454. 
be  deficient,   13. 
be  destitute,  13. 
befoul.    160. 
befouling,  11. 
befriend.  99. 
beget,  231. 
beggarly.   106,  426. 
beggary.  485. 
begin.  150,  194. 
beginning  (syn.  for 

end),  214. 
be  immortal.    194. 
being,   102,   105,  194. 
be  in  subjection,  265. 


be  joyful.  337. 
be  lacking,  13. 
belief,  202. 
believe,  201. 
believer,  441. 
bellicose,  257. 
beUigerent,  257. 
benediction,  346. 
beneficent,  364,  868. 
beneficial,  364,  474. 
benefit,  13,  20,  146,  295^ 

303. 
benign,  39. 
benignant,  336. 
benison,  346. 
be  present,  14. 
be  silent,  137. 
besmear,  160. 
besmearing.  11. 
besmirch,   160. 
besmirching,   11. 
bespatter.   160. 
be  Etill  137. 
be  subject,  265. 
be  sure.  457. 
be  the  fact.  78. 
betray.  279.  438,  456. 
betrayal,   182. 
betrayer.   24,  35. 
be  wanting,  13. 
beyond.  65. 
bide.  152. 
big.  246. 

bind,  16,  128,  422. 
biography,  4.51. 
bitter,   186. 
blacken.  123. 
blackness,  318. 
blame,  377. 
blamelessness,  439. 
bland.   125,  336,  435. 
blasphemy.  409. 
blemifth,  64. 
blemished.  362. 
blessing,     13,    146,   SOI, 

331.   346. 
blind.  94. 
bluff.  373. 
blunt.  246,  373. 
bluntnesB,  29. 
body.  330. 
boil  down,  66. 
boisterona,  188. 
lokl.  41,  826. 
boldness,  335. 
boon.  146.  803,  881. 
boorish,   878. 
boorish  neat,  84.  407. 
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41. 
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oodr,  173. 

clog,  BBS.  ' 

217. 

Tlibacy,  323. 

cloH,  281. 

dood,  419. 

up,    179. 

clondineu.  419. 

231. 

ciTlaiu.  19.  222,  378. 

eloody.  162. 

clawDiih,  373. 

300,  an. 

203,     235,     237.     244, 

124,     190,     181. 

275,   287.   380. 

elu«.y.     45.     118.     182. 

1C7.  asa,  4S1. 

cliDle.  422. 

248.  341.  443,  461. 

n.  181,  382. 

conrte,  246.  378,  461. 

I.  473. 

Chang*.  249, 

tnnTtnta,,  107 

ed,  4-3- 

chanmiblenci^  300. 

cnlnciduiEP,     eti. 

init,  473. 

chnngelou,  24S. 

coia.     73,  20e,  357.  400. 

chuM,  459. 

,  254.  234. 

charge,  19.  78. 

collect,  82. 

fhuritj,  08. 

eollcoed.  41. 

tjr,   121.  369,   407. 

cha-un,  358. 

colic cIlvelT.  76. 

force.  380. 

chs.iltr.  858. 

chi<tli«menl.  391. 

eolor,  123. 

IP.  231. 

check.  888.  309,  439. 

coolbiDe,  18. 

chctr.  G.  int.  41G. 

come  into  being.  194. 

cheerful,  134. 

coma  Into  *lew,  14. 

70. 

ehrerlTH,  168. 

come  to  Ilf^  194. 

218,  290,  4T8. 

ch«IT.  124. 

come   ihort.   200.  464. 

cherish    (ejn.    for    ibau. 

comfort,    148,    331.    354. 

I'by.  2SB. 

don).     8;      (ijn.      (ot 

380,  413. 

chMten),  155. 

commaDd,   90,    889,   431. 

cheriih,   4,    12,   20,    231. 

it«d.  237. 

eatnin>i>duif,  868. 

iilon.  3S,  220. 

ehlef.  24,  41. 

41,  208.  4B0. 

chill.  57. 

tu,  4T,  62,  74.  220, 

oommeDditlon,  414. 

choiee.  342,  378. 

eommendalorr.  141, 
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choleric.  826. 

-.     St),     183,     288. 

ChrlitUn,  441. 

chroDicle.  53,  451. 
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lallon,  192. 
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flircanupection.  482, 

U.  462. 

citudcl.  127. 

cfllien,  48. 

a.    141,   208.    BOS, 

oilj-.lik,.  428. 

compel.  16. 

ciiiliwd.    113. 
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complaint,  76. 
eomplaiunt.      16»      886, 

849,  366. 
complete,  18. 
compliant,   16,  849,   866, 

405. 
tx>mplimentar7,   141. 
comply,  265.  847. 
composed,  41. 
composure,  62. 
compreBBion,  158. 
compulsion,   60,   816. 
conceal,  70,  170. 
concealed,   227. 
concealment,  419. 
conceit,  385. 
conoeiTed,  402. 
concert,  163. 
conciliate,  40. 
conciseness,  158. 
conclude,  398,  457. 
concluding,  883. 
conclusion,    880. 
concord,     59,     114,     168, 

218. 
concur,  347. 
concurrence,  59,  163. 
condemn,  16,  366. 
consolidate,  82. 
consonance,  59,  195. 
conspicuous,  232,  315. 
conrtancy,  153. 
constant,  243. 
consternation,  94. 
conKtitutional,  16. 
constraint,  208.  316. 
construct,  188. 
consummation.  71. 
contaminate,  160. 
contamrnating,    11. 
contamination,   11. 
contemn,  37,  150,  476. 
contempt,  224,  236,  377, 

476. 
contemptible,     106,     252, 

426. 
contend,  43. 
content,  40.  380.  412. 
contented,    221. 
contention,  168,  272. 
contentious,  257,  326. 
contentment,       63,       367, 

380. 
contest.  168.  272. 
confound.  7,  31. 
confuKo.   31,  87. 
confusedly,   75. 
confusion,  94,  459. 


congeniality,  72. 
conjecture,  179. 
conjoin,  18. 
consent,  847,  852. 
consent  to,  889. 
consequence,  147. 
consequent,  888. 
conservative,  400. 
conserve,  20,  454. 
consider,  20. 
considerate,  141. 
consistent,  19,  298. 
consolation,  881. 
console,  171. 
condemnation,     76,     877, 

891. 
condensation,  158. 
condense,  66. 
conditional,  16. 
condole  wiUi,  171. 
condone,  85. 
confess,  279. 
confide  in,  201. 
confidence.    47,    74,    191, 

202,  385,  880. 
confident,  41. 
confirm.  12,  139. 
confiscate,  55. 
confli  ^  272. 
conformity,  59.  163. 
contingency,  342. 
contingent,  16,  294,  341. 
continuance,  153. 
continue,  6,  12.  152. 
contract,  393. 
contradict,  43.  105,  450. 
contradiction,  107. 
contrariety,  471. 
contravene,  450. 
contributory,  39,  387. 
control,  421. 
controllable,  405. 
controversy,  168,  272, 
controvert,  450. 
contumely.  236. 
converse,  419. 
convexity,  149. 
convey,  433. 
convict.  16,  356. 
conviction.  202,  380. 
cool,  41,  132,  208. 
coolness,  62,  98. 
cooperating,  89. 
cooperative,  89. 
correct,  356. 
corrupt,   64,   160,  862. 
corrupted.  362. 
cover,  99,  170. 


oorert,  227. 
cover  (up),  70. 
covet,  9. 
oovetons,  261. 
countenance,  415. 
counteract,  7,  276. 
counterfeit,   108. 
countrTman,  48. 
courage,  191. 
courageous,  41. 
court,  4. 
courteous,  125. 
courtesy,  27. 
courtly,  118. 
coyness,  210,  297. 
cowardice,  894,  462. 
cowardliness,  894. 
cowardly,  128. 
crabbed,  65,  870. 
crafty,  189. 
crammed,  478. 
crave,  9. 
create,  188. 
creation,  147. 
credit,  112. 
cringing,  128. 
crowded,  473. 
cruel,  65. 
cruelty.  328,  368. 
crushed,  254. 
crusty.  65. 
crystalline,  181. 
cultured.  113.  426. 
cunning,  139. 
cur^e,  391. 
cursed.  282. 
curtail.  66,  393. 
customary,  397. 
cut.  33. 
cut  down,  66. 
cynicism.  236. 
damage.  888. 
damp.  57. 
daring,  41,  282. 
dark,  227.  818. 
darken.  123. 
darkness,  318. 
dauntless.  41. 
dazzling,   18i. 
dead,  50,   178. 
deadness,  220.  434. 
deaf.  173. 
dearth,  228. 
debase,  42,  64.  16a 
debate.  168. 
deceased.  50. 
deceit.  478. 
deceitful.  189,  288. 
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diuSHtion    52 

343,  ' 
.  2<<2,  380. 

drrsnj*.  81.  87. 

dlimpH,  48. 

43.     ISJ. 

ssa, 

cleKcmle,  1B2. 

..Uioa  «7l. 

deien.  458. 
d*«rtfr,  35. 

32'. 

dcwrtiQii,  182, 

10. 

d«tgnins,  189- 

B8. 

dfliire,  9.  13. 

<i,,a|,r,™h„Hon,   877. 

ses. 

d^irs    (,jn,    for 

anlip. 

too,  478. 

mhj),  72, 

disipproie,  T,  55, 

ea,  412,  443 

deilroui,  409. 

disarrang.,   31,   87,   249^ 

deipjiir,  71,  217. 

*.  211.  ' 

di«rr.y.  204. 

liO,  405. 

-k'KT.stch.  'iH. 

di^iater,  4  TO. 

dFtpioiMe.  1«8.  2fi2, 

diwTow,  T8,  106.  170. 

;  'b82,  872. 

dei^ise.  37.  160. 

4TC. 

ditband.  178. 

denitntion,      228 

39fl. 

485. 

dl.«rd.'97. 

nt,  11. 

deslro)'.  171.  200 

466, 

di.ch.rge,  85,  88,  178. 

88.' 

detach.  79.' 07.  2 

9.  333, 

d.  118,  3C2 

.M>'^.<mif>n.' 20B. 

50. 

ilrl«,  7,'  ^7.'  801 

365- 

,'42. 

a.  280. 

B8,  39t. 

diiconnKljd.  86.  337. 

113,275. 

detfBliiliijii,  i-ii. 

di.Mrt*nltd.  163, 

3S4, 

delrimMit  3R«, 
dcTflop,  8,  231, 
devcluped,  315. 

di*.  4(JG.  ' 
diffiT.  ITI. 

280, 

diKord.  54.  272, 

diicouneout.   373, 

distoirer'  (lyn,  (or  hida). 

378, 

dtirerenw.  83.  27 

riiMp.  19. 

differ^nl.  49, 
difflcully.   20s. 

diton.dit,'238." 
diKrlminaW,  388. 

diffidv..c-e,  210.  2 

1.  297, 

rolign,    107, 

285. 

diJTu^.  468. 
dieniflHl,   368. 
diKOifj,  4. 

dirfaln.  476. 
dhrord,  275. 
dltengnge,  TB.  838, 
diM.|!tiLrirlr,  307. 

diJ story,  344, 

diKfli-ure,  as. 

diligenl.  390. 

diagnrge.  17, 

dim.  162. 

diigrxe,  43,  288. 

IV^'iIb    45 

101, 

disKuiir,  170. 
dlEuniBt.  80. 

rp,  221, 

diitaihlU*.  204. 

dilTclliFW.  IS  ft. 
dim.  340,  396. 

dithDDMt,  288. 
di.honor,  '43,    150.    !>•. 

d^aao*' 

dliaSrcIrd,  257, 

473, 

d»tJdli..li<>D,  46. 
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diilncLini'd.  33. 

diunmdf,  7,  ET.  801. 

885. 

dull.  28.  4S,  47.  SO.  (4. 

diBinfocl.  184. 

162.     >44.     400,    411. 

diltlDt,   S«,  257. 

480. 

diilnleicrBtian,  BS. 

dninesa,  29.  48.  110.  ML 

dirinler,  279. 

diBlmlefut  401. 

876,  487. 

dininel.  4B,  222,  3 

di^oin.  31,  Bl,  B7,  833. 

dinlneaiLb.   307. 

dBplieity,  478. 

dlljDiDSd,   3S. 

diitrKl,  17.  219. 

duek.  318. 

diyolDt.  31. 

diXcirM.   74,    174. 

daliful,  849.  *0t. 

diBJunctinn.  471. 

dlBtrwspd,  163. 

dwarfed.  280. 

di>ilk»,    3T,    46.    80.    98. 

diitrniiiia,  187. 

d7B,  123. 

dlitn'U,  Tl.  B4,  2SS 

Vli.lo«t.,  Bl. 

dinurb,  3  1.  87,  174, 

eaeer,  409. 

dirtojBlly.  52. 

dismay.  B4. 

dlBturbnrm.  74,  417 

aarningi,  264. 

di™™hFr,   ai. 

diilurbjd.  1S8. 

e.«,  74.  854.  188,  4m. 

diBiniii,     88.     I5T,     178, 

dilunioD,   64,  273,  4 

ea.y,  141.  195.  4W.  4Hl 

dliunlte.  fll,  1)7,  33 

eaiy-golng.  14l. 

di»rdtr,  31.  87.  4SB. 

disnoiled.  337. 

ecoBoiny,  228. 

diiardcrlr.  340, 

edueoti^d,  S»0. 

Ji»wn.  106.  170. 

dWert,  07.  ' 

divide.  61.  Bl.  383 

effective.  474. 

prlite),  376, 

divide  •rb<traril7.  S3, 

elTeiainicjr.  3M. 

dlrtBlon.  471. 

efflelcnl,  474. 

divoree.    S4.   61,    ST 

98, 

dlipttBC,  n.  81,  87,  178. 

dbpetrion,  165. 

diroiei.  279, 

Bitber,  128,  ' 

dl.pllilPtl.    50. 

dodle,  10.  244,  34B, 

eject.  17._^ 

diBpUr.'.  Al,  ^I^>. 

di<pU.J.M.i|!,  370,  lai 

dogged.  6S,  2U". 

elaborate,"  231. 

doing,    28«. 

diipoKd,    40S. 

^po«^  of.  BBS. 

dominiitiQii.  421. 

BteTBle.  1. 

dUprDpnrtion,    07,   272. 

riominion,  42 1. 

eleiatrd,  132. 

di»prove,  450. 

doom.  356. 

einatiiin,  22.  149. 

di«puti.lto».   188. 

doDbt,  71,  94,  288.  843. 

diipotp,  43.  laa,  450. 

donbtful,    77.    230, 

elude,  33. 

diBpuUd.   103 

dllqualified,  35 

emancipate.  418. 

dltqulet,  SOS.  219.  417. 

dowdy.  340. 

embark.  401. 

diB«Kflrd,  142.  150.  476. 

drag,  BBS. 

embitter.  58, 

diBKlish,   80. 

drained,  372. 

embodiment.  289. 

diBiTpul^.  2B6. 

draw     {ayn.    (or    dr 

"), 

emboldeD,  5. 

205. 

diBBWiBflfd,'  163. 

dread,  71. 
dreary,  163.  370. 

eminen'eo.  149. 
emit,  17. 

diBKnsion.    1S8,  272. 

drire     (.yo.    tor    dr 

a*(. 

ftnotion,  74. 

dlFCCnt.    43,    233. 

empire.  421. 

cmpEojrd,  290. 

dB«mi]iir.  49. 

droop.  217.' 

drop.  143,  216.  425. 

empower.  389. 

diMimilnrHjr,    6T, 

4se, 

empyrean.  22. 

drnnliennFei.  18. 

cucoDragr,    5,    110,  lU, 

dubious,  77,  183.  3  8. 

d[f»>citl«d,   337. 

dubiouinex,  842. 

ductile,  16. 

encoBraging.  lil. 

diMOlT*.    178. 

dulcet.  123. 

end.  147. 
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1.  (OTbtBinnlnjI. 

ntitt.  61,  418. 

hit  demliDR,  183. 

exfiitt  188. 

fiirow,  89,  3G8,  304. 

«.  28. 

(xciWnKDl,  74,  417. 

Mr  pl.y,  304, 

..*.:?<. -.(en'c-.'lJB, 

fBilhlolnM^  304. 

24.  85.'  92 

»IMIH,  86.  415,  430, 

fallfalcH.  238,  383, 

MECDllon,   289. 

(mil,  116,  173,  217,  425> 

(ll11«,   254. 

fillibLe,  862. 

90.    1B9. 

«h»UMk*275,  372- 

fRlliHB  bick.  388. 

lent,  8,  11 

,  8,  58. 

eihame.  279. 

full  sbort,'  454. 

extil,  7B,  1B4. 

ciil.  331. 

fi.ll  under.  145.   ' 

nt,  8,  11. 

a.  71. 

HonerMe.  85.  189. 

(^l,,..   103,  -2:13,  283. 
r,.|.„l>r,<id.  4    X. 

led.  183. 

wpwlnlinn'.  03.  191, 

(»ls«T.   478. 

e,  75, 

npedieiil,   474. 

S4,  SB. 

Mpedii*.  186,  184. 

lo,:,i\ini.  887. 

«pel,  438, 

timin.',  240. 

on,  150. 

B58. 

txplicW.,  807, 

rsorilgl,  403. 

f<pliei(.  315. 

(nnt7.  I'O. 

e.  60. 

exploded,   103. 

[>r  trom,  es. 

fBuhionWe.  78. 

«powd.  315.  ■ 

tai.1.  144,  240. 

).  478,  48 

MpMoro,  204. 

fi.H<.n,  128. 

.  48! 

MpuUion.  321. 
ritcnd.  8. 

tkw.  '26. 

.  12.  103. 

IS9. 

fxlioe,  220. 

olineulah.  133. 

tviiity.  84,  486. 

3-'. 

fXlirpat^.  369. 

laully.  382. 

B,  13. 

»lat,  SO,  448. 

f.vor,  4,  20,  146. 

rilort.  90. 

fuTorabls,  3B,  884,  409. 

d,  257. 

rttraordinary.  473, 

fn.uritism.  809. 

incnt,  SB, 

1 

rxtrsTm^sDCp,  359. 
f.udf.  17. 

feir.  71,  394. 

Imr  (-yn.  for  fortUnde). 

(esVrai.  138. 

lU.' 

ti:arlm.  41. 

f^.'ble.  253.  296. 

Inbricmlion,   478, 

IcME-cn  378. 

(BbolouB.  1U3,  402, 

fvdIrE.    74. 

n  ^^*7l'' 

fa  Hie.  195, 

f,  iinpj.  402. 

.  233,  287 

SBO. 

Hot.    53,'   187!    208.    B3S, 

287.     244.     387.     28H. 

t,llo*Khlp,  419. 

389.  381. 

Ml.    13.    100.    lis.    173. 

culior).   823. 

200.  317,  406.  4S4, 

[frocity,  868. 

133,  868. 

tuillllR.  27S, 

fifklf.  333, 

f.ilo(.  146.  361. 

ficklcneta.  800. 

r«rorf.  228,  351.  479. 

flrUon,   478, 

iBl.    201. 

345. 

tainl.  217. 

fimiiloui.  103, 

ti.ml,h..|.rt..d,  128, 

flerw.  138,  838. 

rnlnliDE.  376, 

flery.   820, 

■,     395. 

ailrd,  478, 
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fiU  up,  18. 

filthy,  896. 

finite,  800. 

firm,  200,  243,  378. 

firmament,  22. 

firmness,   153,  880. 

fixed,  243. 

fixedness,  153. 

fixity,  153,  380. 

flat,  400,  450. 

flatterinir,    141. 

flavorless,  400. 

flight,   182. 

flimsy,   296. 

flourish,  194. 

fly,  173. 

foe,  24,  92. 

'oggy,   162. 

follower,  157. 

following,  888. 

folly,   34,  262,   395.  478. 

486. 
foment,    6. 
fool,  430. 
foolish,  162,  428. 
foolishness.  486. 
forbearance,    68. 
forbid,   55. 
forbidding,  370. 
force,  8. 

foreign.   38.   339,   386. 
forcordination,  25. 
forfeit,   9,    100,   173. 
forfend,   9. 
forget.   150,  415. 
forgetfulness,  327. 
forgive.    85,    415. 
forgiveness,   420. 
forlorn,  163. 
fortuitous,   302. 
fortuity,   342. 
forward,   350. 
forwardne^,    836. 
foster,   231. 
foul,   396. 
foxy,   139. 
fragile,  275. 
frail,  275. 
frankness,   89.   182,   286, 

335,  381. 
frantic,   138. 
fraudulent,  283. 
free,    36,    88,    104,    121, 

156,     249,     350,     416, 

418,  460. 
free  ap^^ncy,  37 H. 
freedom.   H^S,  34'2.   378. 
fret*  thinkint;.  23G. 


free  will,  878. 

frenzied,  188. 

freniy,   74. 

fresh,  78,  232,  886. 

friend,  217. 

friendly.  221,  886. 

friendship  (syn.  for  bat- 
tle), 114;  (syn.  for 
enmity),  218;  (syn. 
for  feud),  241;  (syn. 
for  hatred),  278. 

friendship,    218. 

frightened,  128. 

frightful,   116. 

frigid,  208,  257. 

frivolous,  296. 

frugality,  228. 

fruit,   147. 

frustrate,  7,  200. 

frustration,  479. 

full,  473. 

fulsome,  461. 

furious,  138,  326. 

further,  350. 

fury,  74. 

futile,  428. 

futility,  473. 

gain,    230. 

gainsay,  450. 

gallant,   41. 

garrulous,   460. 

gatner   together.    82. 

gaudy,  401. 

generous,    104,    475. 

genial,  124,  125,  141^ 
336.  3fiG.   435. 

gentle,  16.  170.  244,  336, 
349.  405,  418.  435, 
450. 

gentleness.  27,  68. 

genuineness,  286. 

germane,   48. 

get  (syn.  for  abandon), 
3. 

get,  433. 

get  the  worst  of.  115. 

ghastly,  116. 

give,  433. 

give  consent.   389. 

give  leave,   389. 

give  permission,   889. 

give  out,  217. 

give  up.  17,  100,  145, 
146.   216,   217,   438. 

gleamini;.   181. 

gloom,  318. 

gloominess.  318. 

gloomy.   370. 


glorioaa,  868. 
glory,  151. 
glowing,  181. 
glum,  870. 
gluttony,  18. 
go,  401. 
go  away,  401. 
godlenneas,  409. 
godliness,  439. 
go  down,  115,  425. 
good,  864. 
good  faith,  256. 
good  fortune,  331. 
good  luck,  381. 
good  nature,  27. 
good-natured,  141,  886. 
goodness,  489. 
good  sense,  806. 
gorged,  478. 
go  under,  115. 
governable,  866. 
government,  421. 
grace,  420. 
graceful.  113. 
graceful    (syn.    for  swk> 

ward),    106. 
gradual,  450. 
grand.   132,   368. 
gratification.      13.      831, 

367. 
gratify,    40. 
gravity.  487. 
great,   132.   246,  368. 
greed,   18. 
greediness,    121. 
greedy,  261. 
grief     (syn.     for    hvpjfk- 

ness),  268. 
grieve,  174. 
grim.   116,  870. 
grind,  422. 
grisly,  116. 
gross,   396. 
grossness,  407. 
grotesque,   116,  461. 
group,  198. 
grow,   194. 
grow  worse,  406. 
gruff,  65. 
guerdon,  264. 
guess,   179. 
guUe,  478. 
guilelessness,      89,     iSt, 

381. 
hallow,   184. 
hand,  438. 
handy,   107. 
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»M  lUB.  for 

hinder.  7.  801.  886.  888. 

Idler,  480. 

((.  288. 

Ifnobla.  281. 

e».   831. 

hinder' (fln.  lor  qaieken), 

iB-^my.  230,  377. 

9*nedii<»,  BSS. 

u,  aas,  sea.  412, 

hlndtrer.  S4,  92,  108, 

ilDorance,' 2S,  210,   812 

hlndmon,  883, 

IfDoriml,    23.    102,    178, 

hindr*n»,  BBB. 

428. 

e*.  sBfl. 

hlHinc,   87T, 

ienore,  83,  106.  160.  819, 

■>,   244.  252. 

hiitoiT  (<TD.  for  action). 

Bfll. 

iiOD>,   398. 

tenorinf.  26. 

ny,     59.     72,     16B, 

hlMoiV.  58.  244.  *6I. 

in.  376. 

218. 

hold,    «,    1S3.    177.   418. 

ill-bBhay,d.  873. 

ei).'m.  338.  B6B. 

hold  «toof.  808. 

ill-brfd,   873, 

hold  bick.  385. 

lll-brwding,  34. 

hold  fmM,  360. 

lU-eonditiooed.  66. 

.  96.  187.  870. 

hold  off,  aoa. 

ill-pomrived,  247. 

8S. 

hold  one'i  gronnd.  14. 

Dl'ditpoKd,  2S7. 

hold  oDe'a  plan.  14, 

lIleKitimiW.  38. 

{•yn.    (or   (riend- 

infilled.  217. 

),   267;    <.yD.    (or 

Ul-Sttli.it.       S.  24T. 

inni.  S8S. 

honwl.  475. 

illlbfral.  281. 

r.   B3S. 

honeny,  BB.  182.  268. 

Illiberality.  121. 

lllltcr&.'y,  :ilO,  813. 

hiprwy^d.    122 

illilfml*.,  S3. 

198. 

illl<(ri.te  prrsoD.  480. 

ul.  864, 

h«pB.    191. 

Ill  (haBhtr!, 'a*. 

382, 

lllnainrod.   85.  370. 

horrihlf.  187, 

ill-suiled.  247 

horrid,  118.  481. 

m-lempoTd.  66. 

hoHtlf.   257, 

illtimed.  247. 

Hfu.      44,      143. 

hortilily,  S4,  272, 

illnmiMd,  IBl. 

how«»r,  IIT. 

illusory.  402. 

22,    14B. 

hiieo.  246. 

jn-«ill.     91. 

humsDe     (ayn.     lor    bar- 

imaginary.  402. 

48,  2BB.  BOB. 

217, 

hiipiimr.    Hi.   132- 

imbccilr.  94 

.    30.    364.    sag. 

humblP,  lU.  42,  108- 
humilisw,  42 

Imbffillly,  282,  378.  486. 
imnaterial.  298,  387. 

i  252.  442, 

hummalion.  23Q. 

Jmracn«,  346. 

humUity.    63.    311.    397, 

Immobility.  39,  33B. 

er.  293, 

388,  BBS, 

hnrrj.  168,  184,  803 

hqrt.   174.  388. 

ion.  462. 

hutli,  70.  137.  44T,  460, 

immonlt]',  180. 

hypprpiiyriful.   367, 

impair.  64. 

hypofrillcaL  SflS, 

impalpable,  227. 

hypoth*tlr»l.  402, 

impartialily,  304- 

Idrnlic.l.  2T8- 

imptach,  16, 

Idcntltf,  153,  195, 

impffuniaaily,  4BS. 

irltcd.  326.    . 

idiocy.  486, 

impel.  415,  41B. 

idiot.  480- 

impfdo.  7.  301.  808. 

idiolk,  94.  162. 

iniptnflrabla,  227. 

S84. 

idle.  2»,  298, 

impcniUDM.  413. 

1B3. 

idUnoi,  229,  80G.  487. 

Impereeptlblf,  227. 
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Wpcrhfl.  862. 

inhibit.  301. 

impenintm,  SB,  aae.  373. 

Ineormptibl*  4T6. 

impfciy.  4 OS. 

InillUe,  lia. 

Implncubilliy,  32  S. 

iniuTK  64. 

boplicli.  !H0. 

incredulity.  233. 

injury,  78.  383. 

Wlifd.  ISO. 

inmlp..e,  IB. 

■iiiliHln.  BOB. 

impolicy,   473. 

Indcniit.  113,  326. 

inno«rM.  8B.  431. 

imp.'llU',  373. 

indftftruuik  118. 

IBBtWHll.    17». 

i«p«lur.,  473. 

indffinltf,  230. 

tmpo.«.-,    37G. 

rriiBinai),  178. 

inipoif..rHh.   42. 

lndfp.iid.:ii«.  Bl.  B78. 

Irdrtormimte,  230, 

impHianmeal,  SIB. 

inipn.1.iiblr,  7t,  3«4.  318. 

*0.  98,   1*2.   220,   236. 

Improper.  118.  !4T. 

indilTerpnl.  208.  2S7.  28(1, 

ImproTPni^l,  303. 

inilpid,  400. 

IndliFDcr,   4BS. 

in.irt.  BO. 

iDdlHrpfion,  SaS.  486. 

intiiKnCD.  11. 

impudrnpt,  S3&. 

inicdenl.    373.     9«  >1- 

-Inpudrot.  HiB,  373. 

Hmpure,  usa.  3B0. 

indi^mt.blf.  19.  222. 

iDd»<inc-t,  1S2. 

in.plril,  B. 

ta*)>ili>y,  370. 

mdolesi'p,  4e,  SOD. 

IB  iplt^  of.  58. 

IniHian,  28,  239.  8S1. 

iiidolnnt.  3fl. 

insti«aU.  1S6,  41S. 

U«tlivp.  an.  47.  344. 

IndDbllKblc.  IB,  222, 

InillKntor.   24. 

InaeliTity.  iS,  9JB. 

inddlgii.  ISfl. 

inttifutP,  12.  ISO. 

In^rquKry,  328.  473. 

instnirlrd.  2B0, 

tnndi'qiiata.  SE.  ITO,  247, 

liidalcrnt.  33S,  435. 

iniuffivirney,  128, 

induiitrioiii.^»n. 

Inaulllci.-nl,  35.  362.  3T1 

Inadhrtivr.  30. 

Indartrtous   (syn.  for 

in.Bll.  76. 

^Kdmiixihlr.  8S. 

idle).  2«0, 

InnilliiK.  3TS. 

iDebrUlioD,    ■«    INTOII- 

i»ure.  lOl. 

iioidn...^  «bir«.  eS. 

<'*T1(1N.  1«. 

intniiiiW-.  367, 

inippiictbit.  ae. 

iiHiffe^vrneM,  351. 

inlritrlly,  256,  304.  4H 

m»nic>i™r)-.  3S1,  310. 

iBIellFCl.   126. 

biiippnipriuti'.  S4T, 

inpquiiy,  T19. 

Inttlb.noal.  132,  3<T. 

kiltlliB«n«.12fl.2M.«JL 

iELiliuit,  4f;i. 

inorlmsB^ifl 

■  CHllDLt.    9,    287. 

iB.l.riTliv,..'   31i:.',    4B0. 

i=»ira>.hlf,  4JT. 

iuoxpcdirui:}.  113, 

intrnrify,  S3. 

incDi.ttrity,  svn. 

IneipFdirnt,  24  T. 

inlDnlion,  25. 

tllrnrnitllnn.  2M. 

in(»p,ri..n«.3a,  313. 

Intfriof.  137. 

In  th»  tnlur..  398. 

Hl..lin.d    'J"!,  400. 

in. npisb'le,  iT7. 
inlnllibli',  IB,  37B, 

in.r.rti.bli..  200. 
inlrrpid,  41. 

inferior. '35,'  106.  280, 

intriculng.  IBB. 

362.  BB-, 

Inlroduw,  la. 

infldflily,  233. 

inulility.  351.  4T3. 

ir,<'i..i.|.l''".  3H2.  400. 
infnn-riiilj,    67,    372. 

■"B"«'hl*""20o'*' 

inv.riJbllily,   153. 

iBP,-r-i.l.  rnlil,..    2B6,    an. 

iDfr*qii*nl.  261,  472. 

iPTPntor.  41. 

IngriiBODinFsi,  BB|  23S, 

1i.c.n.l.n-ii,y,  272. 

inhBbited.  473. 

inTiiliita.  227.  167. 

inhiirmoiiiaDI.  461. 
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lew.  157.  85a,  401 

loyini,  836. 

,  Hfi. 

low.  280,  450. 

119. 

l.isure.'497. 

lenidli)',  463. 

lowly.  16,  106. 

IcnlcDrr,  68. 

luyalty,  421. 

I«i«l.  16.  170,486 

lucid.   181.  232. 

Ifnllj.  88. 

lucidity,  3U6. 

lukewsnnin^H  220. 

!*"»8'9. 

Irt  ilonf,  30fl. 

31,  887. 

let  KO,  100.  14S,  146 

15B, 

lujcary.  259. 

Iring.  288. 

mignify.  6,  53. 

14.  8ae. 

Ipvfl.  450. 

maidenhood,  S2a. 

lewd,   386. 
librrol,  104. 

mi  In  body,  80. 
in«]nl»in,  4,  139.  413. 

2.177,488.454. 

libernlit,,  2EB. 

make,  188. 

llbfrme,  88,  159. 

make    (.yn.  for  aboll.h). 

liberty,  352. 

11:    {.yn.  tor  break). 

lic«i»,  11.156,  853 

869. 

138;    <ayn.   for  d«no^ 

■.  306. 

lie,  47B. 

ifh),  18T. 

lile-iiYing.  864. 

make  known,  279. 

!t,  70. 

Ilteb^ii,  SO. 

make  merry.  887. 

iher.   sa. 

tight,  181,  196,  296, 

make  rare,  103. 

light-beBrledneB.  74 

make  worw,  58. 

nk«.  9.  278. 

.H^.l-irin.il,  4«. 

likeneu.  195 

mi.ll,drnilne!.^    376. 

27.  218. 

limit.  393. 

limited,  J6,  300,  31 

. 

.nalignily.  131. 

liH.  137. 

man«q.We,  405.  418. 

I3B. 

llteril,  237. 

titeralneu.  244. 

inanlfc-ht.  222.279',  BIS. 

:28,  485. 

mnr,   HH,   64,  300. 

80. 

liT.,  194. 

lomthioK,  80,  324. 

nine).  240. 

220. 

tofty,  326!  888'. 

mask,  170. 

logle,  235. 

toginl,  19. 

.Dn(,Ti„ls,',h«iin«,  830. 

long,  468. 

loDg-niSerins.  68. 

m^nev  ■!!  U^l.  23. 

looM.  8S.  131.  156.  249. 

isfl,  443. 

ioo.f,i,  ir..i,  2  11). 

Hfnn,  100.201.280.308, 

141. 

814,  872,  426. 

31. 

li.q«».-i™i.;.K,>^,"  835 

meaaDTable,  800. 

■8. 

l«,n.cl.5r,  385. 

meek,  18. 

16. 

451. 

mplancboiy.  187. 

l«s.  388. 

279. 

love.  9.  B8. 

mend.  128,  410. 

16. 

love  {lya.  for  aDtipm 

hT), 

roendncloni,  283. 

72:   (syn.  for  enmity), 

216:  (ITU.  tor  batnd). 

mendiMDcy.  4St. 

90. 

278. 

DHDtal  807. 

Bteroilessness 
proiy 
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mercilesenesi,   868. 
mercy,  420. 
meritorious,  178. 
oieretricious,  461. 
microfcopic,  314. 
mighty.    368. 
nigrate.  9. 
nild,    16.    124,    170,   244, 

330.  435. 
mildness,  27,  68. 
mind,  69,  126. 
mineral,   69. 
minion,  157. 
minor,  296,  387. 
minute,  314. 
minute    (syn.   for  large), 

313. 
misapplied,  247. 
misapply,  81,  192. 
misapprehend,  361. 
misappreheneion,  812. 
misappropriate,  192. 
miscalculated,  247. 
miscalculation,  486. 
miscarriage.  479. 
miscarry,  200,  454. 
misconceive,  361. 
mifcconcoption,  312. 
miscontrived,  247. 
miserable,  163,  187,  254. 
miserly,   261,   372. 
misery,  485. 
misfit,  31. 
misfitted,  247. 
misfitting,  247. 
misgiving.  94,  238. 
mifijoin,  31. 
misjudgment,  486. 
misplace,    31. 
miss,  100,  146,  200,  8G1, 

454. 
misunderstanding,   312. 
misuse,  192. 
mixed,   396. 
model.   207. 

moderate,   170,  300,  400. 
modern,   78.  386. 
modest,  325. 
modrsty.    210,    211,    297, 

353.  3G6,  385. 
modish,  73. 
monstrosity.  429. 
monstrous.   345. 
moral.  178,  367. 
morality,  439. 
morose,    65. 
mortal,    477. 
motion,  417. 


mound,   149. 
mount,   22,   149. 
mountain,  22,   149. 
mournful,    187. 
move,  9. 
movement.  4l7. 
munificent,  i.04. 
mysterious    ( syn.    for 

clear),   161. 
mysterious,  162. 
mystery,  419. 
nakedness,  204. 
narrative,   53. 
narrow,   300,   814,   872. 
native,  48. 
native-born   inhabitant, 

48. 
natural,  397,  455. 
naturalized  person,  48. 
nature,   102. 
nauseous,    186. 
necessity,    25,     60,    275. 

816. 
nectared,  122. 
need,   13,  228,  240,  485. 
needless,  296,   841. 
neglect,     44,     142,     150, 

200.     216k     300,     319, 

415. 
neglect    (syn.    for    care), 

141. 
neglectful.    480. 
negligence,  44.  142,  300. 
negligent,  141,  208,  340, 

480. 
negligible.   296,   887. 
neither,  126. 
new,    73,   386. 
new  (syn.  for  old),  350. 
nevertheless,  58,   117. 
nice,   118. 
niggardliness,  121. 
niggardly,  261,  372. 
nightly,  179. 
noble,  132.  368. 
nocturnal,    179. 
nonchalance,   74. 
none,    126. 

non-essential.  296,  841. 
no    one,    126. 
nonsense,    107,   486. 
not   any.    126. 
notwithstanding,  58,  117. 
normal,    897. 
novel.  886. 
nudity,  204. 
numbness,  484. 
obduracy,  412. 


obedienee,   421. 
obedient,  849,  405,  4ia 
obey,   265. 
objection,  863. 
obligate,  16. 
obligation,  816. 
oblige,    16. 
obliging,  366. 
oblivion.  236,  827. 
oblivious,  480. 
obliviousneaa,   827. 
obloquy,  377. 
obscene,  396. 
obscuration,  419. 
obscure    (eyn.    for 

clear),   161. 
obscure,     162,    227. 
obscurity,  286,  818. 
obsolete    (syn.  for  net), 

848. 
obstinacy,   412. 
obstinate,   200,  826. 
obstruct,  7,  398. 
obtuse,  428. 
obtuseness,  29,  262. 
obvious,    28,    167.  2S8. 
occult,  227. 
occupied.    290,   478. 
occupy,  4. 
odious,   116. 
offense,  76.  391. 
offensive,  370,  461. 
old  (hyn.  for  new),  348: 

(syn.     for     yontkfBl), 

488. 
omit,   216. 
omission,   142. 
on  hand,   19. 
on  the  contrary,  58. 
on  the  other  hand,  SB. 
opaque.    162. 
open,    350. 
opening,    114. 
openness,    89,    182,  SM, 

881. 
operation,  8. 
opinionated.    200. 
opponent,    24,    35,   M, 

108. 
oppose,  43,  276,  450. 
opposer,  24,  02.  103. 
opposition,  98.  272.  8M. 
oppression,  316. 
option,   842. 
optional,   341. 
opulence.  259. 
ordainment,  25. 
order,  198,  880.  481. 
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iwnsltr,     3B4.    B2S,    350, 

powerl™,   352, 

-.   2B,    BBT. 

powurlcMDHi,  SSI. 

80.  aoT. 

I.  IfiO. 
.VI.  41. 

penury.  4»S. 
petcrpltbis,  31S. 

pT>i>e,  20.  188.  169.  414. 

prmrtlcil,  38. 

pcrlDRDinn.  Hi. 

,  147. 

perimelcr.  lao. 

Ih,    147. 

twrauBdiiM.  iss. 

prvpirrd.  231. 

iUm,  BB. 

prFpinnion,  25.  62. 

.c-w>r,  472. 

press ot  ancMll.  14. 

65. 

""^II.  4T0. 

..  Boa. 

pl^^'uf.  S3B. 

■lB».   473. 

permli,  3.VJ,  389. 

prciuiDpiiuui,  336. 

•^   as,   Bs, 

IBO. 

BGl.   416. 

J^tSSlr,  139.  454. 

pM«nlion.  S83. 

Lt.    44.     143. 

pmileill]',  306. 

prindpul.  34.  41. 

<v,  171.  45S 

DerilU,  Hi,  2S0. 

prliifr,   16S. 

a. 

prUilioD,  144.  340,  4BB. 

473. 

ptrtineiK,   471. 

priillctc  146. 

perEpicu  am.  223. 

probibiliiT,  179. 

«,  400. 

loa,  S90.  a  I 

k,  414. 

pfrlnsM.   BBS. 

prowndi.  280. 

ii«.  BO. 

perrert.  193. 

pm^Ttrd.  383. 

prodigal,  104. 

p«tr.  170.  861.288.  B14. 

B5.    JflO.   « 

G, 

phlcgmitk.  208. 

prodael,   147.  380. 

pi  or  pie  (prlnl.).  87. 

profuic.  150. 

sioDi.  aoi. 

profinilT.  40B. 

I.    333. 

piiT,  420. 

proRt.  330. 

pl/«.    198. 

prodli.  3S0. 

y.  BOB. 

pi»,a.  93.  167,  222. 

pIllDIHM,    13B. 

prohibillon.  S6B. 

pUo.  25.  275. 

pU«.  231. 

proiU.  468. 

74. 

pl««n..  19S.  838. 

proniafDce,  149. 

(in    philc 

opbio 

t.l*.»,  40. 

promole,  4,  12,  110.  8M. 

).28. 

plfurare.  140.  331,  BBT. 

promiKe  (ijt.  torabiw). 

plUbl^  340,  433. 

4;  (>]>■>.  laraiUrl,  SO. 

418. 

pliant.  849. 

promp).  18. 

PDllfy.  320. 

pallihed.   las,  426. 

proor.  33S.'  SS7,  360. 

!      {.yn.     tai 

polil,.  113,  135.  428. 

propi>«>1>.  SBl. 

6T. 

pollDle,  160. 

proper,  48. 

polltil*d.  2a2.  B96. 

propiiioni,  8). 

polluIlnR,  11. 

propoilllan.  494. 

207. 

pallulion.  11. 

proracDc.  178. 

protilc,  a87. 

■50. 

poor,    B5,    3H2,   3T3,   436. 

ptoinis  iTMeh,  «7S. 

15a,    114,    384, 

popuiil*.  ZBI. 

proulc  wrilinr,    B72. 

portion,  81. 

pro«.  873. 

Ip,    418. 

pratpcriV.  IIS,    146, 

Ur...  68. 

po.(.rlor,  BBS. 

331. 

49. 

poleni,   474. 

"-   ^■l''- 

poTWty.   338.   485. 

prmy.  40O. 

protect 
•boot  forth 
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protect.  4,  20,  99. 

protection,  180,  275. 

protest,  43,  55. 

prototype,    207. 

protuberance,  149. 

prove,   102,  457. 

provision,   25. 

provoke,  51. 

prudence,  220. 

public-spirited,  475. 

publish,  279. 

punish,  356. 

punishment,   328,   856, 
391. 

pure,   278. 

purify,  184. 

purity,  439. 

purpose.  25. 

purposeless,  208. 

purposelessnesB.  44. 

pursue,   4. 

pusillanimity,  394. 

pusillanimous,   128. 

put  forth,  17. 

put  in  an  appearance,  14. 

put  in  order,  198. 

put  in  place,  198. 

put  out,   132. 

put  to  sale,   395. 

put  up  with,  389. 

quantity,   358. 

quarrel,  168. 

questionable,   318. 

quicken,   156,  184. 

quickness,   451. 

quiesct^nce,   28,   836. 

quiescent.    28. 

quiet.   28,   336,  418. 

quietness,   353. 

radiant,    181. 

radiate.  17. 

rage,  6. 

raging,  138,  326. 

raise.  4,  6,  279. 

rally,  5. 

rampart.  149. 

rapacious.  261. 

rapture,   354. 

rare,  261,   345,  472. 

rare  (syn.  for  general), 
260;  (syn.  for  nor- 
mal), 344;  (syn.  for 
usual).  472. 

rashness.   395. 

rational.   19. 

rationality,  306. 

raw,   373. 

read,  231. 


readiness,   451. 

ready,  19. 

real,  287,  378,  474. 

reality,     187,    208,    287, 

244,  288,  289,   881. 
realization,  71,  208,  289. 
reappear,  14. 
reason,  380. 

reasonable,  19,  141,  287. 
reasoning,   380. 
rebellion,  52. 
rebuff,  208."^ 
recall,  71. 
receipt,  230. 
receive,  82,  438. 
recent,  73,  886. 
recited,  231. 
reckless,  41. 
recklessnesa^  142,  395. 
recompense,  356. 
recollect,  71. 
reconciliation,  420. 
record,  53,  139. 
recreate,    466. 
recreation,  487. 
rectitude,  304,  439. 
reduce,  32.  42,  66,  393. 
reenact,  139. 
refined,    113,    125,    132, 

426. 
refresh,  466. 
refusal,  221,  368,  391. 
refuse,    43,    55,    78,    90, 

157,  429,   438. 
refute,   450. 
regard,  20,  72,  218. 
regardless,  208. 
region,   127. 
regular,  237,  397. 
reinstate,   12. 
reject.     9.    55,    90,     157, 

203,   438. 
rejection,  221,  233,   891. 
rejoice,   337. 
rejoicing,   151. 
rejuvenating,  364. 
relapse,  388,  406. 
relax,   466.    ' 
relaxation,  229,  487. 
release,  85,  88,  146,  418. 
relevant,  48. 
relief,  295.  381,  854. 
relieve,    466. 
relish,  9. 
reluctance,  46. 
rely  on,  201. 
rely  upon,  201. 
remain,  14,  152. 


remember.  71. 
remedy,  808. 
reraisaneso,  142,  800. 
remote,  86. 
remoteneoo,  83. 
remove,  82,  97,  807, 

883. 
remuneration,  264. 
renegade,  85. 
renew,  12. 
renewal,  8. 
repair,-  12,  188. 
repel,   57,  208,  865. 
repellent,  870. 
repelling,   870. 
replenish,  231. 
replete,  478. 
repose,  28,  47,  886,  46C 

487. 
reported,  402. 
reproach.  877. 
reprobation,  891. 
reproof,  877. 
repudiate,   78,  105.  157. 

170,  450. 
repudiation,  377. 
repugnance,   46,   80,  98, 

224. 
repulse,  203,  391. 
vepulsion,  80.  99. 
repulsive.   116,  186,  370. 
require,  389. 
resemblance,   195. 
resentful,   326. 
reserve,  353. 
reserved,   125,  260,  825. 
resign,    173. 
resist,  9.  55.  99,  278. 
resistance,  99.  863. 
resolute,  200,  232.  248. 
resolution,  202,  380. 
resolve,  202. 
respect.    20. 
responsible,   16. 
rest,   28,    229,   336,  880, 

466,   487. 
restlessness,  417. 
restore,  12,  18.  146,  188, 

466. 
restrain,  801,  865,  429. 
restrict,   429. 
restricted,   300. 
result,    147. 
resume,   55. 
resuscitation,   8. 
retain,    4,    55,    82,  IGli 

177,  412,  488. 
retainer,  157. 
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ISiCi'    280 

uH.  395. 

tend  DM,  17, 

wm»,  378, 

«D.f.   28B,  46J. 

»n6dPb».  IB2,  428. 

l,'j8B,'8B8. 

.MClily,  '184. ' 

■BnHle»Dcu.  263.  488. 

115. 

UDOtion.   889. 

«ni.T.  806. 

s.  178,  *n. 

Mlfllile,   1B7. 

86. 

MtirfMlion.    IB.    fiS,    74. 

trniumllI7,   18. 

0.  8&fl.  aei. 

367.  880. 

.enwwe.  856. 

ioD,  3§a. 

Hllifled.  221. 

■aacincu.  aas. 

6epiir«lf,'s8,'79.  91,  97. 

■■fueery,  407. 

101.    178,    307.    338, 

■oinl.  170.  382.  B72. 

!9. 

.onlbfw,  228, 

wparilrd,  337, 

»p(Tiition,     54.    82,    88, 

fFCMCit^    485, 

1,  ass. 

.chi™!  S4;  273.  471. 

12. 

Korn.  B7,  810.  B7T.  478. 

wriiw,  308. 

»rvlce.blr.  864,  474. 

<.  BO*.  4B9. 

KFTile.    426. 

immped.  872. 
ircitalaD,  S4. 

s«tari(m,  18S. 

wmndirr.  298,  887. 

•el  fTfe,  SS,  38,  121.  349 

the  dfBd.  IM. 

.M  going,  150. 

MculBr,   282. 

wt  in  op*f»ti<m.  IBO. 

ut  in  ordrr,   188. 

™'ii't,  47,  180.  276. 

«dHlon.  62. 

Ml  out,  401. 

•Hk.   4. 

•egr(g»le,  838. 

•eltlf,  102.  281.  435. 

«i.f,    BB, 

MlUrf,  243.  878. 

M»-ibiiwnient.  88S. 

Mlf-approy»l.  413. 

»>T>r.  91.  97,  101.  833. 

.  340,  373.  481. 

34.    312.   407. 

laH-eninplBwiicy,   412. 

teTfred,  387. 

"4,  461. 

Klr-ooncfit.   836. 

33, 

ipH conBr«Iul»Iloii,    412. 

"Td."fli8.  ' 

filcomnl   68. 

«lf-di.tru«,  211,   885. 

■hake,  171.  249. 

wlffonrMlulneu.  211. 

•hike  on.    146. 

•hsllow,    94,    BOO. 

407. 

KlMnduHMce.  18,  432. 

.bane,  42.  386. 

>eLfl.hnrM,    121.    432, 

■him,   139. 

»eH.po6(eMion,    62, 

•hntur,  171. 

409. 

«lf-Wlisnci.,   880. 

rtBher,  99.  180. 

iheliered.  124. 

[,   187. 

KLf-SUtifullOD,    SBO, 

•hi  eld,  30,  99. 

1,  180.  276. 

IhiflleM.  44S. 

•ell-nifflficney,    386. 

ihinlng,   IBI. 

Mll-wlll.   432. 

■hocklDK,  118. 

239.  4G1. 

■eU-wlUcd,  200. 

jh,,ol  forth,  17. 
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than.  ISO.  BOO.  81« 

S63, 

•inothrr.  132. 

alctdfut.  243. 

372. 

■boHcominc,   3S0. 

■obriMy,   144,   487- 

..Wmdy.  243,  878. 

ihorten,  89  B. 

MHlmbitity.  SSS. 

•har(n«i.  158. 

•ocielT.  419. 

■tick,  250,  422. 

»horl-.iBhled.  B4. 

•oK,  48S, 

■ilJf.   11:2 

«,11,  11,  128.  iro. 

•  Itltoeu,  336,44  7,  4M. 

Lbrewd.   189. 

Kriled,  840. 

thrinkOic,  12S,  910 

ass. 

MUinr,   11. 
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THE  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 
NEW 

Standard  Dictionary 

Retaining  all  of  the  characteristic  superior  features  of 
the  old  Standard,  which  have  given  that  work  world- 
wide fame,  tliis  yet  more  stupendous  book  adds 
others  exclusive  and  of  immense  value.    Here  are  but 

A  Few  of  Its  Many  Points  of 
Surpassing  Superiority: 

ONE  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER  tbronshoot  Iti  «otir« 
▼oaibalanr»  an  Ifninente  time««Tini  featBre»— no  dhridnd 
pctfet,  tupplementa]  vocabukriet,  etc 

THE  COMMON  MEANING  OF  EVERY  WORD  Is  firea 
in  its  first  definition  end  tlie  obsolete  mcsninj  last  as  it 
should  be. 

KEY -WORDS  TO  THE  CONTENTS  of  every  two  bdna 
patfes  Ireatly  aid  consultation. 

TWO  KEYS  TO  PRONUNOATION  ara  i»laced  at  the  top 

of  erenr  paie. 
COMMON  ERRORS  OF  SPEECH  are  systenaticaUy  cor^ 

rected. 

A  SYSTEMATIC  METHOD  OF  COMPOUNDING  woids 
reduces  compoondinS  to  a  science. 

RULES  GOVERNING  THE  PLURALS  of  noons  and  their 
formation  are  a  treat  help. 

GRAMMATICAL  AND  RHETORICAL  CONSTRUCTION 

are  aided  by  the  spedal  rules  which  the  New  Standard 
explains. 

THE  SYLLABIC  DIVISION  OF  WORDS  Is  shown  by  the 
simplest  possible  system. 

SYNONYMS  AND  ANTONYMS  are  iiven  in  such  anflsben 
as  are  nowhere  else  found. 
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A  NECSSSARr  DESK  HELP 

^*  This  it  a  treasure.  No  one  can  conceive  the  wealth  of 
information,  the  convenience  for  reference,  the  elimination  of 
non-ettentialfl  which  make  this  book  worth  much  more  than 
the  price  to  any  student,  teacher,  or  writer.** — Journal  of 
~  '      '    I  Boston. 


The  Students' 
Standard    Dictionary 

ttmndmrd  DUUwtmrf 

It  is  the  most  ample,  comprehensive,  accurate, 
and  authoritative  academic  dictionary  in  existence. 
Its  vocabulary  and  appendix  features  have  never 
been  approached  by  any  other  similar  work.  Type, 
paper,  and  binding  are  of  the  best  quality. 

OF  UNAPPROACHED  rALUE 

''  I  am  con^ced  that  there  is  no  academic  dictionary  pub- 
lished in  this  country  that  approaches  it.  ** — JUchard  M.  Jones^ 
LL,D.^  Head  Master  William  Penn  Charter  School  (Founded 
X689),  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*'  It  is  the  most  reliable,  comprehensive,  and  convenient  dic- 
tionary for  the  teacher* s  desk  yet  offered  to  us.** — Preudent  D, 
H,  Cochran^  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

"  It  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  dictionaries  meant  for  office 
or  desk  use,  and  for  scholars  in  high-schools  and  academies. 
It  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  nine  readers  in  ten.**— 
B9st9m  Htrmid, 
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THE  COMPREHENSIVE 

Standard  Dictionary 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  WORK 

Abridged  fr«m  the  Funk  9  WagmalU 
NEW  Standard  Dictionary 


Defines  and  Explains  S0,000  Words  and  Phrases 
Contains  1000  Pictorial  Illustrations 

AN  IDEAL  SMALL  DICTIONARY  FOR  ALL 

GENERAL  PURPOSES.      ESPECIALLY 

FITTED  FOR  USE  IN  SCHOOLS 


Special  Features: 


COHPEEHENSIVB  VOCABULAET.-Includintf  many  !mi>ort»Dt 
words  foand  in  no  oihmr  dictionary  dmmignmd  for  aitniiar 


EXACT,  INCLUSIVE  DEFINITIONS.— The  most  common  meaning 
!•  always  placed  first  and  the  obsolete  last. 

DEFINmONS  NT  DEFIUmVE  STATEMENT.— Not  by  loni  and 
abstruse  sjrnonyms  that  must  in  turn  be  looked  up. 

THE  SPELLINGS  conform  to  the  standard  nsatfe  of  the  world's 
foremost  philologists. 

EXCLUSIVE  COVOONDING  STSTEM.— It  contains  a  ssrstematic 
method  for  compounding  words  and  indicates  how  and 
when  the  hypen  should  be  used. 

PRECISE  ETTMOLOGIES  are  given  in  clear  and  simple  form. 
A  wholly  new  feature  in  a  dicti<mary  of  this  sise. 

EXCLUSIVE  CAPITALIZATION.-It  is  a  reliable  iuide  in  the  matter 
of  capitalisation  because  it  capitalises  only  such  words  as 
should  be  written  or  printed  in  capitals. 
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and  phrases,  and  contains  780  pictorial 
illustrations. 


SPECIAL    FEATURES: 

PEONUNCIATION.- Pronunciation  is  indicated  by  the  Revised 
Scientific  Alphabet ;  and  by  the  Tezt*booli  Key,  or  familiar 
syiteiB  of  notation. 

DEFDiniOIIS.— The  definitions  are  clear  and  ez^icit— tinple 
and  easy  to  understand— written  in  definitive  statement, 
not  expressed  by  manysyllabled  synonyms  bejrond  the 
student  s  comprehension. 

CAPHALIZATION.— The  book  is  a  snre  inide  la  the  matter  of 
capitalization,  only  such  words  as  should  be  written  or 
printed  with  initial  capital  letters  are  capitalised  in  the 
vocabulary. 

FlEPOSniONS.— It  indicates  the  correct  prepositions  to  use. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.— There  are  780  pictorial  illustrations  throuiln 
out  the  book. 

APPENDIX.— The  Appendix  embraces  several  novel  features: 
Faulty  Diction ;  Rales  for  Spelling ;  Proper  Names  of 
All  Kinds:  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases:  SymMic  Flow- 
ers and  Gems;  Abbreviations  and  Contractions,  Etc. 
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Contains  the  correct  sfio/Nng,  pronunciation,  sylMicstion, 
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Thiala  the  amalleat  publication  of  the  Standard  Dic- 
tionary teriea.  The  vocabulary  includea  all  worda 
of  diaputed  apellinga  and  auch  worda  aa  have  irreg- 
ular plural  formation.  In  addition  to  the  vocabulary 
are  given:  Key  to  Scientific  Alphabet ;  Parliamen- 
tary Law  at  Sight ;  Legal  Holidaya  in  all  the  Statea 
of  the  American  Union ;  Intereat  Tablea ;  Ratea  of 
Intereat  in  all  Statea  of  the  American  Union ;  Chart 
oi(a)  Statea  of  the  Union,  (^)  Population,  (c)Capitala, 
[d)  Datea  of  Admisaion,  (e)  Total  Population  of  the 
United  Statea;  Preaidenta  of  the  United  Statea;  Poatal 
Information;  Telegraph  and  Cable  Ratea;  Domeatic 
and  Foreign  Weighta  and  Measures;  The  Metric 
System;  Rules  for  Pronunciation;  Rulea  for  Spelling; 
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A  Desk-Book  of 
Errors  in  English 

By  FRANK  H.  VIZETELLY.  Lttt.D.,  LL.D. 


Tbii  compact  Tolome  dealt  with  the  hundred 
uid  one  quegtiona  that  uiK  in  daily  ipeech  and  cor- 
reipoadence,  and  which  are  not  UMially  treated  in  the 
dictionary  in  the  aame  tnanner  ai  in  ihia  handy  and 
time-Mving  book. 

"  So  inwiT  coaimoa  emit  of  tpccch  ire  liuuKil  ia  our  en* 
iuij  Chit  ifc  fTDw  ciTclai  ftnd  idopt  than  M  correcu  ...  It 
•haold  be  on  ihe  table  of  evtrjooe  wbo  inihei  to  ipak  para 
£o|Liih."— r^  bum,  Philidelphii. 

'<  It  b  ■  book  thit  ihould  be  on  eftrj  wriizi'i  dak.  If 
■tudicil  In  KHOD  ind  out  of  Kuon  It  will  comet  nuDiBaia 
s  of  ipeech." — Til  I/sun,  Sprin|- 

"  Ttw  book  it  ^dminblf  unngEd  to  bdliMCc  teircb  for  a 
e«H<Mi  on  i  moot  point  or  ■  doubi^  ™>l^f  ^'^  ^  invilmble 
'  er  wbo  bck>  tbe  kUun  for  (nnded  ud  ttMofhtinl 
"       ~   ■■      BO,  D.  C 
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S^n»n/ms^  jlnunjms,  mnd  FrtfiMnn^*  ** Ctttntetivfs 
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In  this  book  Dr.  Femald  hat  covered  the  field 
of  English  grammar  in  an  immensely  practical  and 
entirely  new  and  popular  manner.  Recognizing 
the  large  number  of  persons  who  have  not  the  time 
to  study  ponderous  definitions  and  arguments,  he 
has  prepared  what  is,  in  every  sense,  a  very  concise 
and  useful  <* working  grammar."  Herein  the 
business  man,  stenographer,  clerk,  lawyer,  physician, 
clergyman,  teacher— everyone  who  would  refi-esh 
and  enrich  his  knowledge  of  English — will  find,  in 
simple  statement,  a  clear  and  lucid  explanation  of 
the  principles  of  English  grammar.  All  that  makes 
the  study  of  grammar  a  mystery  is  eliminated,  and 
the  whole  book  is  constructed  so  as  to  enable  any 
intelligent  person  to  find  his  own  way,  by  its  teach- 
ings, to  a  correct  working  knowledge  of  RngHA, 
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